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FOREWORD 


In the Eighties the wings of the United States Air Force circled the globe. Around the world Air Force 
men and women worked at bases, in military hospitals, in missile silos and at radar installations. They flew 
planes, commanded launch facilities, loaded munitions, repaired engines, mastered computer technology, 
signed correspondence, typed reports, and attended staff meetings. Each day brought new challenges and 
opportunities as Active Duty, Reserve and Guard people worked side by side to accomplish the mission. 

These Air Force people were doing what they do best: Defending the national interests of the United 
States and the basic freedoms of people around the globe. Equipment changed, policies were modified, 
personnel changed, but the mission was always the same. 

The mission of the USAF Chaplain Service is to provide opportunity for the expression of religious 
practices as stated in the United States Constitution and the Bill of Rights. The men and women of the 
Chaplaincy fulfilled this mission as they donned battle dress uniforms for exercises and combat deployments, 
carried mobility bags and served the Air Force community, stateside and overseas. They served the religious 
needs of Air Force people. 

The history of the USAF Chaplain Service in the Eighties tells the story of chaplains, chapel 
management personnel, secretaries, religious education coordinators, musicians and committed lay leaders. It 
describes the working relations of over eighty faith groups that supplied clergy to the Air Force Chaplaincy. 

In the Nineties the Air Force Chaplain Service will continue its pivotal mission of helping Air Force 
people express religious beliefs. The story will not stop, but continue with the same mission: Serving Air 
Force people in a worldwide setting. 


MERRILL A. McPEAK, General, USAF 
Chief of Staff 
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PREFACE 


The history of the Air Force Chaplain Service in the Eighties is a simple story. It tells how chaplains and 
chapel managers facilitated the free exercise of religion for Air Force personnel and their families. 

The broad context of our story is the giant ellipse of religion in America, with its two poles. One pole of 
the ellipse is the First Amendment’s guarantee of religious freedom. The other is the resulting diversity of 
American religious pluralism. Also influencing the work of chaplains were the two arenas of civilian and 
military control. Branches of the federal government exercised civilian control over the military, and the 
military command structure exerted its own influence. With these intersecting currents, our account of 
chaplain ministry bends and curves on the way to new vistas (Part I). 

The story is complex since religious pluralism in the Air Force mirrors America’s religious pluralism. 
Chaplains experienced pluralism as a living reality, not an academic subject (Part II). Each day brought new 
challenges to help Air Force people practice their religious freedom. Chaplains also held sacred trusts from 
over eighty faith groups for their callings as ministers, priests or rabbis. Endorsing agencies requested 
allegiance and expected chaplains to conform their ministry to theological standards. 

The account tells how chapel programs met religious needs world-wide as chaplains and chapel 
managers helped people practice the greatest of all freedoms, religious liberty (Part III). This Chaplain 
Service history is also a heartening story. It describes how Congress appropriated hard-earned tax dollars for 
the free exercise of religion in the Air Force community (Part IV). 

For chaplains who encountered the changing religious currents of the Eighties, this was an exciting story. 
It was an exhilarating story for me to research and write, too. It deals with core subjects of religious belief 
and practice, the Constitution’s guarantee of religious freedom, and provisions for free exercise in all circum- 
stances, including exercises and deployment. The narrative covers the period from late in 1980 to early in 
1990. 

Some portions of the story are more commonplace than others, but a single theme prevails. Air Force 
chaplains met the challenges of the Eighties as they helped Air Force people exercise religious freedom. That 
was an important milestone for the Air Force and the nation it served. 
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2 AMERICAN ELLIPSE 


RELIGION IN AMERICA 


RELIGIOUS PLURALISM 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM 


(First Amendment) 


Chapter 1 
American Ellipse: Free Exercise and Religious Pluralism 


American religious pluralism is a creation of 
the First Amendment’s guarantee of free exer- 
cise of religion and prohibition of es- 
tablishment. As a result, religion in America 
moves in a giant ellipse around two poles. They 
are religious freedom and pluralism. Religious 
pluralism grew as more faith groups practiced 
freedom of religion in their own ways. In turn, 
since they profited from the First Amendment’s 
guarantee of religious freedom, faith groups 
were very hesitant to give up their rights. This 
reinforced the free exercise of religion. 

This chapter discusses how the First 
Amendment molded the development of reli- 
gious pluralism in the United States through the 
Eighties. It shows how in the United States reli- 
gion revolved around the two poles of religious 
freedom and religious pluralism. That was its 
ellipse. 

In the Eighties, Air Force chaplains facilitated 
the free exercise of religion in religiously plural- 
istic Air Force communities. The ellipse of 
American religion—of free exercise and reli- 
gious pluralism—was the backdrop against 
which they worked. Viewed in this light, the 
challenges and successes of their ministry are 
all the more striking. 


FIRST AMENDMENT 


Disestablishment of church and state began 
in Virginia, but with a struggle. Prodded first by 
Thomas Jefferson and then James Madison, 
the state’s Assembly voted for disestablish- 
ment in 1786. No “general assessment” would 
require citizens to pay a tax for their chosen 
denomination. The mandate was for full sepa- 
ration of church and state. The statute gave 
religion free reign in the social realm and 
denied it any role in the political sphere. 

The Virginia statute unwaveringly supported 
two natural rights. The first was a person’s right 
to believe as he or she wanted and to profess 
that belief. The second was the right to partici- 
pate fully in civic life without regard for religious 
opinion. Jefferson later wrote in his Notes on 
the State of Virginia, “It does no injury for my 
neighbor to say that there are twenty gods, or 


no god. It neither picks my pocket nor breaks 
my leg.” He and the Virginians eventually pre- 
vailed on the point. People could vigorously 
disagree about esoteric doctrinal points. Not 
power or law but free choice should direct the 
outcome. With this law Virginia was the first 
state to “break the whole ugly history of the use 
of state power to punish, enforce, Suppress 
and enact religious beliefs.”' 

At the federal level, religious freedom grew 
out of proceedings leading to the adoption of 
the new nation’s Constitution. Of necessity this 
was a compromise document. Its failure to dis- 
cuss religious freedom is not surprising, 
although Article VI proscribed religious tests as 
a requirement for office.’ 

During the ratification process many oppo- 
nents of the Constitution sought a Bill of 
Rights. Madison and other supporters of the 
Constitution agreed to secure protection for 
private rights in the First Congress. He led the 
charge when Congress convened. 

As adopted, the First Amendment restrained 
the federal government but guaranteed it full 
independence from religion. The clauses on 
religion read: “Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion, or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof.”° 

The required three-quarters of the young 
states ratified the Bill of Rights on December 
15, 1791. For the first time in history a com- 
monwealth had religious freedom instead of 
toleration. Church and state were no longer 
what Sidney Mead called “coextensive func- 
tional institutionalized authorities,” two ways of 
viewing the same society.* 

The Amendment applied only at the federal 
level. State-supported churches continued in 
Connecticut, Georgia, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire and South Carolina. The 
last state eliminated the vestiges of religious 
establishment in 1833, but the die was cast 
much earlier. 

Freedom of religion was the citizen’s right, 
not a concession of government. The core lib- 
erty was religious liberty. It enabled the individ- 
ual to hone conscience and exercise judgments 
required in a democratic republic. Religious 
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freedom also freed the state to do what it did 
best, to be a political arena for democratic ide- 
als and ideas and to protect personal interests. 
Voluntary religious groups were an unofficial 
part of the check and balance system that the 
Constitution enshrined in the political arena, 
and encouraged in the social arena. 

For two centuries the Supreme Court has 
rendered decisions about the meaning of reli- 
gious freedom. One important development 
was its application of the First Amendment to 
the states through the Fourteenth Amendment. 
The Court first followed Jefferson’s distinction 
between belief and action, implying that reli- 
gious freedom applied to beliefs but not to cer- 
tain acts or practices. Eventually it transcended 
this dialectic and put in place a two-faceted 
hermeneutic in deciding cases. First, the 
Amendment ensures that federal and state 
governments shall take no legislative, execu- 
tive, or judicial action that classifies any person 
or group with any regard for their religious 
beliefs or lack thereof. Second, it is appropriate 
for the Court to determine whether a religious 
practice conflicts with laws that have been 
equitably drawn to regulate society in accord 
with the Constitution and the general welfare.° 

The Court’s decisions extended from saluting 
the flag to proselytizing, from abortion to fund- 
ing prevention of teenage pregnancy. It ren- 
dered judgments on supposed religious fraud, 
a state requirement for an officeholder to swear 
belief in God, polygamy, and Sunday blue laws. 
The Court has tried to interpret and uphold 
both clauses of the Amendment, not “respect- 
ing an establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof.” In a decision in 1940 
it applied the free exercise clause to the states, 
and the non-establishment clause in 1947.° 


RELIGIOUS PLURALISM EXPANDS 


The First Amendment encouraged the full 
blossoming of religious pluralism. Religious 
groups multiplied and grew because of their 
religious and social vitality since state and fed- 
eral governments could not favor one over the 
other. If faith groups saw government restrict- 
ing the rights of any religious group, they often 
considered it an infringement of their own 
rights, despite major differences in beliefs and 
practices. The First Amendment disestablished 
all religious groups politically. It had the practi- 
cal effect of tolerating and establishing them 
socially, in this way encouraging the develop- 
ment of religious pluralism. 

As American society absorbed waves of 
immigrants, religious pluralism became an inte- 
gral part of the nation’s social history. About 
2,000,000 people lived in the colonies in 1775. 
Of this number, reportedly 85% were not mem- 


bers of any congregation, church, or religious 
society, though conditions for membership 
were relatively strict. The colonies had about 
3,200 religious congregations in eighteen 
denominations. Ninety-eight percent of the 
congregations were Protestant, with the largest 
numbers being Congregationalists, Presby- 
terians, Anglicans and Baptists. 

The nation’s Protestant majority strongly 
influenced public education as the nation grew 
in size. Protestantism’s so-called “righteous 
empire” marched on. Finally in the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth century 
Protestantism had to acknowledge the reality of 
religious pluralism with increasing numbers of 
Roman Catholic and Jewish immigrants. Other 
important signposts along the way were the 
failure of Prohibition and the election of 
President John F. Kennedy. By 1987 fully 
144,000,000 Americans (56%) belonged to a 
church, synagogue, or other religious congre- 
gation. Over fifty million of them (53,500,000) 
were Roman Catholics. A year earlier, average 
per capita giving was $321.77 per annum, and 
about two of five Americans attended weekly 
religious services.’ 

As time passed the religious enterprise 
moved beyond Its Protestant core to encom- 
pass an increasing number of faith groups, 
sects, and world religions. Religious groups 
were part of an economic and social leveling 
process through which people gained social 
status and a foothold in the free-market econ- 
omy. 

The image on the back of a dollar bill seemed 
to portray the maturation of the nation and its 
religious pluralism. It showed God’s gracious 
eye looking down as millions entered society, 
found their way economically, and built heav- 
enward the unfinished pyramid called America. 
The Civil War caused deep wounds that did not 
heal. In the twentieth century religious leaders 
joined others in a successful campaign against 
racism. Religion showed its influence in early 
phases of this encounter, and in unlikely 
places. For example, right before Pearl Harbor 
three of five Black officers in the whole U.S. 
Army were chaplains.® The expansion of reli- 
gious pluralism, the practice of religious free- 
dom by increasing numbers, was a prime 
example of liberty in the new land. 


RELIGIOUS PLURALISM IN THE EIGHTIES 


The growth of American religious pluralism 
did not falter in the Eighties. Pluralism seemed 
even more vibrant, with greater variety. This is 
not the place for a full review of American reli- 
gion in the decade, but decade’s top religious 
news stories and the religious landscape show 
the extent of pluralism. 


Religious Pluralism s) 


Top Religious Stories 

Each year, editors of newspaper and religious 
journals select the top religious stories. Some 
foreign stories had immediate applicability to 
the United States, and some not. Table 1 
shows The Christian Century’s top stories for 
1982-85. Century editors used four criteria in 
their selections. They were the extent of media 
coverage and commentary, impact on religious 
institutions and society, possible long-range 
implications and historical significance, and the 
moral and ethical issues involved.° 

For 1986 the Religion Newswriters 
Association chose as the top story Vatican 
moves to tighten reins on American 
Catholicism. Other choices included TV evan- 
gelist Pat Robertson’s possible presidential 
candidacy, a federal judge prohibiting public 
school use of textbooks disapproved by par- 
ents, and increasing fundamentalist control of 


TABLE 1 TOP TEN RELIGIOUS NEW STORIES, 1982-85 
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the Southern Baptist Convention. Others were 
the conviction of eight sanctuary leaders, 
merger of three Lutheran bodies, removal of 
Playboy and Penthouse from thousands of con- 
venience stores, Catholic bishops’ approving 
the pastoral letter on economic justice, United 
Methodist bishops’ denouncing the govern- 
ment’s policy of nuclear deterrence, and out- 
rage of Jewish leaders at reported links 
between the Austrian president and the 
Holocaust." 

The Christian Century editors picked ten sto- 
ries for 1987. They were Jim and Tammy 
Bakker’s fall from their television empire, ethics 
of reproduction prompted by the “Baby M” 
case, and papal relations with American 
Catholics after the pope’s visit. Others were the 
overturn of two legal rulings on textbooks 
favoring conservative Christians, the new 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in America, con- 


New WCC and NCC executives 
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tinuing battles in the Southern Baptist 
Convention, New Age religion and spirituality, 
Pat Robertson’s presidential campaign, moving 
the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) headquarters 
to the Midwest, and possible g/asnost for reli- 
gion in the Soviet Union." 

The Religion Newswriters Association chose 
the shift in religious climate in the Soviet Union 
as the most important story of 1988. Second 
was the confession of moral transgressions by 
TV evangelist Jimmy Swaggart and his defrock- 
ing by the Assemblies of God. Other important 
stories were the release of “The Last 
Temptation of Christ,” arrests of picketers 
blocking abortion clinics, election of the first 
female Episcopal bishop, and fundamentalists’ 
successes in the Southern Baptist Convention.’ 
The Christian Century added the financial woes 
of the National Council of Churches and several 
denominations, Jesse Jackson and Pat 
Robertson’s primary candidacies, mainline 
church debate over statements on homosexu- 
ality, church-state conflict in South Africa, and 
American Jewish reaction to the intifada 
Palestinian uprising." 

The Century’s top story of 1989 was the rela- 
tion between religion and political revolution in 
Eastern Europe, especially the meeting 
between Mikhail Gorbachev and Pope John 
Paul Il, Poland’s Catholic Church, and the 
Evangelical Church in East Germany. Others 
included repression in El Saivador, the 
Supreme Court allowing state curbs on abor- 
tion, banning of Rushdie’s Satanic Verses and 
threats against the author, restructuring main- 
line Protestant national organizations because 
of financial pressures, conviction of Jim Bakker 
and televangelism’s further difficulties, tension 
between Catholics and Jews over a convent at 
Auschwitz, the break of African-American 
George A. Stallings, Jr. from the archdiocese of 
Washington, continued debate about the place 
of homosexuals in churches and the ordained 
ministry, and the Dalai Lama’s Nobel Peace 
Prize for nonviolence." 

Religious news stories from the Eighties 
showed the extent of pluralism on the American 
scene. The decade showed many changes in 
the religious landscape. 

Shifts in American Religion 

What happened in American religion in the 
Eighties? Is it too early to know? Did President 
Ronald Reagan’s two-term tenure make an 
impact? 

The Christian Century asked in 1988, “Has 
there been a Reagan Revolution in theology?” 
To answer the question a distinguished panel 
discussed major theological and religious 
changes of the Eighties. Professor Martin E. 
Marty said that the Reagan years “have been 
good ones for public theology, be it celebrative 


or critical.” Religion in the Seventies was largely 
a private affair. It “went public again in the 
1980s” as evangelicals brought concerns to the 
public square and American Catholicism played 
a new public role. The Reagan years sharpened 
the focus of theological debate between libera- 
tionists and their opponents. Economic policy 
was central to Reaganism, and it became a 
major theological issue. The “social issue” 
pressed by Reagan and many supporters 
heightened public debate about birth control, 
abortion, sexuality, homosexuality, family life, 
euthanasia, school, church and neighborhood. 
Theologians also commented on foreign policy 
issues, such as investments in South Africa and 
the government’s Latin American policies. * 

Professor Peter L. Berger discussed how 
“changed class dynamic has affected the reli- 
gious scene” in the decade. Mainline Protestant 
denominations reflected their middle class con- 
stituency’s split between people concerned 
with production of goods and others more con- 
cerned with redistribution. Berger understood 
the evangelical upsurge as a resistance move- 
ment among people who saw traditional mid- 
die-class values and aspirations under siege. 
Professor A. James Rudin stressed Reagan’s 
strong suit of public theologizing that was 
“long, oh so long, on hope.” Although an infre- 
quent worshipper in public, Reagan appeared 
firm in his faith commitment. His revolution 
“offer[ed] only sparkling optimism—theological 
Perrier.” He personified this best in memorial 
services for the Beirut Marines and Challenger 
crew, and on the beaches of Normandy. He 
vowed a place of honor at America’s religious 
table for leaders of the evangelical right, though 
his promises to them were long on words and 
short on accomplishment. Professor Nicholas 
Wolterstorff argued that “there has been a 
resurgence of talk in the public arena advocat- 
ing conservative values,” but the talk did not 
recover the values. For him, the Reagan revolu- 
tion espoused an “ideology of moral particular- 
ism” that celebrated the power of individual 
and nation, the “unencumbered will of 
Americans and America.”"® 

Students of religion recognized the emer- 
gence of a greatly strengthened evangelicalism 
in the decade. Years earlier Newsweek called 
1976 “Tne Year of the Evangelical,” but it was 
difficult even for evangelicals to agree on what 
the term meant. Professor Marty, the best- 
known observer of religion in America, tried to 
locate the “evangelical-moralist” camp on the 
religious spectrum. He placed it midway 
between the “redemptive” camp of Catholic, 
Jewish and mainstream Protestant traditions 
and what he called the “mystical” camp of pri- 
vate and experimental spirituality. Evangelicals 
provided moral authority and experience for 
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their members, he said. Their upsurge helped 
fill a collapsing middle when the “mystical” 
camp stirred anew and “traditional” religion 
weakened. Marty wrote in 1989: 
The evangelical-moralist sector has gained 
access to the White House, the Supreme 
Court, the Congress; it has a near-monopoly 
on mass media religion news, popular reli- 
gion, the production of religious celebrities; it 
makes clear its positions on what it calls 
social issues, and is engaged in calling for 
constitutional amendments and new laws 
and in protests in public squares. Its mem- 
bers have arrived where their grandparents 
were often reluctant to go or opposed to 
going. Religion, for an older generation, was 
about evangelism and saving souls, not mor- 
alizing in the public sphere. 
A major poll showed that approximately 16% of 
the American populace “preferred” to be 
known as evangelicals, reportedly the same 
ratio as decades earlier. This compared with 
the “preferred” percentages of Catholics (25%), 
moderate Protestants (24%), Black Protestants 
(9%), liberal Protestants (9%), Jews (2%), oth- 
ers (8%), and no religious preference (7%)."” 
The higher profile of evangelicals, not 
increased numbers, was the cause of their 
upsurge. According to Marty, “there seems to 
have been no move of a cohort, mass migration 
into evangelicalism and _ conservative 
Protestantism.” Conservatives moving into the 
middle class showed extraordinary growth in 
“morale, efficiency, visibility, technique, group 
identity and expressiveness.”"® 


American religious pluralism had all the 
marks of a “frightful, beneficial mess” in the 
Eighties. Groups contributed to civil peace by 
being conduits and conductors of opinions, 
beliefs and actions. Describing the scene, one 
scholar called Protestantism a “movement of 
peoples,” Jews a people, Blacks a people, 
Mormons a people, and Muslims a people, 
each with its own peoplehood. He viewed 
American Catholicism as a church rather than a 
movement, bloc or sect, but dissent and diver- 
sity were as visible as unity."® 

The present religious landscape differs 
appreciably from twenty-five or fifty years ago. 
Old maps showing denominational labels are 
out of date. New maps have different contours. 
They make room for mainline religion of the tra- 
ditional Protestant, Catholic and Jewish variety, 
evangelicalism or evangelical fundamentalism, 
Pentecostal-charismatic movements, New Age 
religion stressing subjective and transformational 
themes, and ethnic religion. Finally, there is the civil 
religion of the republic, discussed in Chapter 4. 


The First Amendment’s guarantee of religious 
freedom laid the groundwork for a novel experi- 
ment in religion in the United States. Evolving 
religious pluralism probably outstripped the 
expectations of the nation’s founders. Robust 
religious freedom became a celebrated cause 
of liberty and led to the social establishment of 
religion in America. Along with religious free- 
dom, religious pluralism created the ellipse of 
religion in America. That ellipse was the context 
in which Air Force chaplains worked. 
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Chapter 2 


American Ellipse in the Armed Forces 


The nation’s armed forces are a natural milieu 
for the American religious ellipse formed by the 
First Amendment and religious pluralism. 
Military chaplains work in the polarities of that 
ellipse. On the one hand, religious pluralism is a 
fact of life in the armed forces. On the other, 
the mission of the chaplaincy is to help person- 
nel exercise their First Amendment right of reli- 
gious freedom. 

The armed forces showed clear evidence of 
religious pluralism in the Eighties. On the chap- 
laincy side, a federal court vindicated the con- 
stitutionality of the Army chaplaincy. The 
importance of the First Amendment’s guaran- 
tee of religious freedom reverberated through 
the Department of Defense, and all levels of the 
Air Force Chaplain Service. 


RELIGIOUS PLURALISM IN THE ARMED 
FORCES 


Members of the armed forces swear an oath 
to defend the nation. As public servants they 
execute assigned portions of the nation’s secu- 
rity policy. Military service poses several impor- 
tant questions in the area of religion. How is the 
free exercise clause of the First Amendment to 
be applied? Under what circumstances can 
military necessity inhibit religious freedom? 
Answers to these questions are important for 
the federal government and the nation’s faith 
groups as they cooperate in staffing the military 
chaplaincies. 

Members of the armed forces come from all 
levels of American society and return there 
after duty. Nonetheless, the armed forces are 
not a social experiment. Although military ser- 
vice restricts certain constitutional rights, the 
services go to great lengths to enable members 
to practice religion freely. ' 

The military commander has responsibility for 
religious programs.’ During exercises service 
members wear identification tags (dog-tags) 
with religious data for emergency ministrations. 
The services expend large sums of money for 
personnel to exercise religion freely. Yet an Air 
Force regulation noted in 1986 that accommo- 
dations of religious practices “cannot be guar- 


anteed, and are subject to change if circum- 
stances warrant.”° 

Congress formed the military chaplaincy not 
for its own sake but to facilitate free exercise by 
uniformed personnel. The First Amendment’s 
provision for free exercise counters the claim 
that the military chaplaincy ensnares the gov- 
ernment in some kind of “establishment” of reli- 
gion. 

Expanding religious pluralism deeply influ- 
enced the ranks of the military chaplaincy over 
the years. For example, reportedly about 90% 
of chaplains serving the Air Force (AF) came 
from six faith groups when the service began in 
1947. Faith groups numbered almost forty by 
1960. Active duty Air Force chaplains repre- 
sented 78 endorsing agencies in 1986, up from 
66 in 1983. Twenty-seven endorsers accounted 
for nearly seven-eighths of all active duty AF 
chaplains.* The same change happened in the 
other services. For example, at the Japanese 
surrender in 1945 reportedly about 28% of the 
Navy’s 2,811 chaplains were Roman Catholic, 
less than 1% Jewish, and the remainder 
Protestant. Six denominations provided 91.5% 
of the Protestant chaplains. The Navy chap- 
laincy had active duty representation from 83 
faith groups in 1987, and the Army even more.° 
Chaplains maintained affiliation with the faith 
groups they belonged to. If a faith group 
endorser withdrew its endorsement, the officer 
ceased functioning as a chaplain.° 

In all the services, policies and regulations 
prevented individuals and groups from using 
chapel facilities to proselytize. For example, an 
Air Force regulation required that altars remain 
in a “neutral” state when services were not in 
progress. In the Eighties a policy required that 
new stained glass chapel windows should not 
be objectionable to any faith group. 

The service chaplaincies guarded against 
actions that might lead toward establishment of 
a “military church,” and bids to influence the 
content of chaplain programs apart from faith 
groups. For example, in 1976 the three service 
Chiefs of Chaplains beat back an attempt by 
some senators and congressmen to force 
removal of the hymn “It Was On a Friday 
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Morning” from the Book of Worship for United 
States Forces. While critics found the hymn 
theologically objectionable, no endorsing body 
or religious group complained. The military ser- 
vices turned aside this crude attempt at theo- 
logical censorship, but the Veterans 
Administration’s Chief Chaplain ordered the 
hymn excised from copies in veterans hospi- 
tals.’ 

Religious pluralism flourishes in the armed 
forces. Military personnel belong to many dif- 
ferent religious bodies and sects, and some 
adhere to none. The military chaplaincy exists 
to facilitate the free exercise of religion among 
uniformed Americans, and it too is broadly piu- 
ralistic. 


ARMY CHAPLAINCY CHALLENGED 


In this country the history of the military 
chaplaincy runs back to the Revolutionary War. 
After the war the new nation’s First Congress 
both drafted the First Amendment and autho- 
rized a paid chaplain for the Army. 

As the Eighties began, a federal court case 
was underway challenging the constitutionality 
of the Army’s chaplaincy program. The case 
tested the soundness of congressional funding 
for the free exercise of religion in the armed 
forces through a military chaplaincy. The case 
and its result influenced many aspects of chap- 
lain ministry in the Air Force. 

Joel Katcoff and Allen M. Wieder, students at 
Harvard Law School and later practicing attor- 
neys, filed the case in November 1979. They 
were plaintiffs in the United States District 
Court for the Eastern District of New York. The 
Secretary of the Army, the Department of the 
Army, and the Department of Defense were 
defendants. The plaintiffs challenged the con- 
stitutionality of the Army chaplaincy program as 
constituting an establishment of religion in vio- 
lation of the First Amendment. Their status as 
taxpayers was the sole basis of their legal 
standing to bring suit. Their primary complaint 
was the use of tax dollars to support the chap- 
laincy and chaplain programs.® 

The Honorable Jacob Mishler, presiding 
judge, issued a decision on August 20, 1980 
that the case was justiciable. The courts could 
determine the issue, as opposed to its being 
handled by the executive or legislative 
branches. Then for months plaintiffs and defen- 
dants filed interrogatories, searching for infor- 
mation that could be consolidated into 
admissions or stipulated facts. Among several 
motions filed was the Army’s motion for dis- 
missal of the case. Each side asked for a sum- 
mary judgment in its favor without further 
adjudication. The case moved to Judge Joseph 
M. McLaughlin of the same court in the spring 


of 1981.° 

Judge McLaughlin rendered a decision on 
February 1, 1984. He concluded “that there is a 
case or controversy, and that the plaintiffs do 
have standing. On the merits, | conclude that 
the Chaplaincy Program is constitutional. 
Accordingly, plaintiffs’ motion for summary 
judgment is denied. Defendants’ cross-motion 
for summary judgment is granted.”"° 

According to the judge, “the question pre- 
sented is straightforward: Whether Congress, 
acting under its explicit constitutional authority 
to raise and support armies, has in carrying out 
that authority transgressed the equally explicit 
guarantee of individual rights contained in the 
Establishment Clause.” These excerpts show 
the rationale of his decision: 

...this Court is persuaded that the most 


appropriate test of the constitutionality of the | 
Chaplaincy Program is whether the Program_, 


is a real threat to the Establishment Clause | 
(p. 29). Congress and the courts have recog- | 

nized that the military is unique. . . . Whether | 
voluntarily or by conscription, those who join | 
the military become members of a separate | 
society, in which the laws and customs by / 
which their countrymen live are ae q/ 


by comprehensive military regulations (pp: 
35-36). Pursuant to its constitutional authority 
to raise and support armies, Congress has 
the power to “make all laws necessary and 
proper to that end... .” In exercising that 
power, Congress has provided for chaplains 
in an effort to allow all soldiers to worship 
however they choose, if they choose to do so 
at all. Given the obligations and restrictions 
imposed upon those in the military, Congress 
may constitutionally do no less... . In the 
military “the Government regulates the tem- 
poral and geographic environment of individ- 
uals to a point that, unless it permits 
voluntary religious services to be conducted 
with the use of government facilities, military 
personnel would be unable to engage in the 
practice of their faiths” [citing the Supreme 
Court] (p. 36). Affording an opportunity for 
worship without coercion preserves the reli- 
gious neutrality of the Government. . . . The 
First Amendment “requires the Government 
to be a neutral in its relations with groups of 
religious believers and non-believers; it does 
not require the state to be their adversary. 
State power is no more to be used so as to 
handicap religions, than it is to favor them” 
[citing the Supreme Court] (pp. 36-37). 
Judge McLaughlin’s summary ruled that “the 
balance struck by Congress cannot be rejected 
by this Court in favor of the untested possibility 
that a civilian chaplaincy might also meet the 
religious needs of the military community. .. . 
In its present form, then, the Army Chaplaincy 
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Program is a constitutionally permissible means 
to a constitutionally mandated end. Plaintiff's 
remedy, if there is any, lies with Congress.”"' 
The plaintiffs appealed the decision to the 
U.S. Court of Appeals, Second Circuit. The 
court’s decision on January 22, 1985 affirmed 
the District Court’s decision, stating that “plain- 
tiffs’ proposal [for civilianization of the chap- 


laincy] is so inherently impractical_as to. border. 


on the frivolous.” Itéms remanded by the court 
included investigation of military chaplain work 
in large urban centers and chaplain ministry to 
retirees and their families to determine 
“whether, according to the standard we have 
outlined, government financing of a military 
chaplaincy in these limited areas for the pur- 
poses indicated is constitutionally permissible.” ” 


ECHOES OF THE FIRST AMENDMENT IN 
THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


While the Army case brewed and in later 
years, a heightened sense of the Amendment’s 
guarantee of religious freedom coursed through 
the military services, including the AF Chaplain 
Service. Later chapters cover some areas in 
detail, but two vignettes focus our attention on 
this issue and provide a broad framework for 
our study." 

In the Eighties several important develop- 
ments at Department of Defense (DOD) level 
involved policies for the AF Chaplain Service. 
These developments showed the impact of 
heightened sensitivity to the First Amendment’s 
free exercise clause. 

Study of Faith Composition 

The first was a study of the faith composition 
of military chaplains mandated by Congress in 
Section 513 of the DOD Defense Authorization 
Act of [Fiscal Year] 1987. DOD completed the 
study in January 1987 as required, and 
Secretary of Defense Caspar Weinberger sub- 
mitted it to Congress." The Office of the Chief 
of Chaplains contributed heavily to the study. 
The executive director of the Armed Forces 
Chaplains Board, AF Chaplain John L. Mann, 
coordinated the report. 

The/ ‘Study. told Congress that “the free exer- 
cise rights of the military community could not 
be adequately protected by a chaplain force 
whose composition is determined by propor- 
tional representation” to the strengths of reli- 


gious faith groups in the armed forces. Two.’ 


important considerations led to this conclusion: 
“the geographic dispersion of the armed 
forces, and faith-specific liturgical and religious 
requirements.” The conclusion was equally 
applicable “to faith groups both large and small 
as a proportion of the military population.” The 
executive Summary said an attempt to maintain 
a fully proportional faith representation in the 


military chaplaincy would necessarily “involve 
maintaining a proportional representation 
among more than 105 faith groups represented 
in the military chaplaincy. Such faith composi- 
tion would have to be attempted in a changing 
environment where an accurate religious cen- 
sus [of personnel] is difficult to obtain. These 
constant adjustments within the chaplaincies 
would seriously impact upon the stability of the 
Chaplain Corps/Services.”'® 

The study noted that “constitutional restraints 
on the military chaplaincy also restrict the 
extent to which faith group representation may 
be considered in chaplain accession deci- 
sions.” The courts’ affirmation of the constitu- 
tionality of the chaplaincy was based on “the 
Chaplaincy as not violating the proscription 
against government establishment of religion, 
largely because the chaplaincy is necessary to 
effectuate free exercise of religion by service 
members—a freedom of equal constitutional 
magnitude. Present systems of accessing and 
managing chaplains are designed to respond to 
that need to preserve free exercise, and thus 
adhere closely to the constitutional basis for 
the existence of the chaplaincy itself.” The 


constitutionality of the Chaplaincy_ could be 


endangered if it were deemed “proper for the 
government to give favored or special treat- 
ment to any faith group within the military 
chaplaincy” by forced representation of chap- 
lains directly proportional to the faith represen- 
tation of the armed forces. The study hinted 
that this approach could be interpreted as vio- 
lating the establishment clause of the 
Amendment."® The executive summary’s con- 
clusion said: 

The military chaplaincy, although sensitive to 
the demographic distribution of faiths among 
members of the armed forces, cannot estab- 
lish faith representation as the sole criterion 
in determining the faith distribution of chap- 
lains. Rather, the military chaplaincy must 
also consider the military requirements and 
the mandate of providing for the free exercise 
of religion in designing, developing, and sus- 
taining the Chaplain Corps/Services."’ 

This study crystallized an emerging personnel 
policy applied during the decade by the Office 
of the Chief of Chaplains, USAF. The policy 
covered the accession of chaplains, and the 
relative strength of faith groups in the Air Force 
Chaplaincy." 

Endorsing Faith Groups and Their 

Applicants 

The second DOD-level development involved 
references to pluralism and the First 
Amendment in three revisions of DOD Directive 
1304.19. Their respective dates were January 
9, 1980, June 1, 1984, and November 22, 1988. 
The directive established DOD-wide criteria for 
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endorsing agencies and applicants for the mili- 
tary chaplaincies. The directive showed 
increased sensitivity to the free exercise clause 
in four areas. They were the directive’s title, 
policy, requirements for chaplain applicants, 
and criteria for endorsing agencies. 

The title of the directive changed from 
“Nomination of Chaplains for the Armed 
Services” (1980) to “Nomination of Chaplains 
for the Military Services” (1984). The title in 
1988 was “Accession of Chaplains for the 
Military Services.” The paragraph entitled 
“Policy” showed the greatest change. The 
loosely-worded policy paragraph said in 1980: 

It is DOD policy that military personnel 

receive direction and guidance in matters of 

spiritual, moral, religious, and personal well- 
being in ways and on occasions appropriate 
to their respective, chosen religious groups. 

Whenever possible, such guidance should be 

provided by a chaplain of the military per- 

son’s religious group. When a chaplain of a 

religious group cannot be provided, this guid- 

ance should be met through the cooperative 
efforts of other chaplains, civilian clergy, or 
lay leaders. 
A revision of the policy paragraph in 1984 
appealed forthrightly to the free exercise 
Clause: 

It is DOD policy that professionally qualified 
chaplains shall be appointed to provide for 
the free exercise of religion for all members of 
the Military Services, their dependents, and 
other authorized persons. Persons appointed 
to the chaplaincy shall be able to perform a 
ministry for their own specific faith groups, 
and provide for ministries appropriate to the 
rights and needs of persons of other faith 
groups. Persons appointed to the chaplaincy 
shall be capable of providing professional 
support to the Military Department con- 
cerned. 

The 1980 version listed criteria to be met by 
an applicant for faith group endorsement as a 
military chaplain. It said the applicant should be 
“recommended as being spiritually, morally, 
intellectually and emotionally qualified to repre- 
sent the applicant’s religious body in-the-chap- 
laincy of the armed forces.” The 1984 revision 
removed the idea of representation. It required 
the applicant to be “a member of the clergy 


who is qualified to provide for the free exercise 


of religion by all members of the Military 
Services, their dependents, and other autho- 
rized persons.” The last version of the directive 
clarified this stipulation. It required the appli- 
cant to be “qualified to provide directly or indi- 
rectly for the free exercise of religion by all 
members of the Military Services, their depen- 
dents, and other authorized persons.” 

In the 1980 version, faith groups seeking 
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authorization as DOD-approved endorsing 
agencies had to “provide chaplains who are 
willing to respect the integrity of and work in 
cooperation with other religious groups.” The 


1984 directive stiffened the requirement. It said 


that the applying faith group shall “be able to 
endorse clergy who are qualified to provide for 
the free exercise of religion by all members of 
the Military Services, their dependents, and 
other authorized persons.” In the 1988 version 
the faith group’s criteria were the same as the 
applicant’s in this area. The faith group should 
“be able to certify clergy who are qualified to 
provide directly or indirectly for the free exer- 
cise of religion by all members of the Military 
Services, their dependents, and other autho- 
rized persons.”’? 

The DOD’s study of the chaplaincy’s faith 
group composition and its revisions of DOD 
Directive 1304.19 showed the importance of 
the Army’s case, and free exercise of religion 
as a touchstone. The AF Chaplain Service also 
echoed the First Amendment at all levels. 


ECHOES OF FREE EXERCISE IN THE AIR 
FORCE CHAPLAIN SERVICE 


Air Force Regulation 265-1, The Chaplain 

Service 

The basic regulation of the Chaplain Service 
went through several revisions in the decade. 
For present purposes the most important 
changes in Air Force Regulation 265-1, The 
Chaplain Service, were modifications of para- 
graph 2, “Mission of the Chaplain Service,” and 
related paragraphs. These changes showed 
how important the Office of the Chief of 
Chaplains judged the need for the regulation to 
articulate a direct reference to the First 
Amendment. 

The first major revision of the regulation in 
seven years appeared on September 18, 1981. 
This revision did not refer directly to the First 
Amendment, but paragraph 5 included the term 
“free exercise of religion.” It stated the Chaplain 
Service’s mission in these words: 

The mission of the Chaplain Service is to 

serve God and the Air Force community by 

being a visible reminder of the Holy, and cre- 
ating and fostering an environment where 
persons are encouraged and assisted in their 
personal, moral, religious, and spiritual 
growth. 
Entitled “Free Exercise of Religion,” paragraph 
5 required commanders to ensure that person- 
nel “are free to attend scheduled religious ser- 
vices of their choice and services conducted on 
other days of special religious significance, 
except when limited by military necessity.” 
Other protections covered religious dietary 
needs and non-training on major religious holy 
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days. 

The next major revision appeared on July 1, 
1986. “The Air Force Chaplain Service Mission” 
included a reference to both religion clauses in 
the First Amendment: 

The mission of the Air Force Chaplain Service 

is to serve God by providing opportunities for 

religious worship, education, and personal 
development according to the faith traditions 
of Air Force personnel, and the responsibili- 
ties of chaplains to religious institutions and 
unit commanders. Such opportunities are 
provided to comply with the first amendment 
[sic], which guarantees the free exercise of 
religious faith, and prohibits establishment of 
religion.”° 

Another reference to the Amendment appeared 
in paragraph 4, “Air Force Chaplain.” It said 
that “chaplains are required to observe the reli- 
gious standards of the first amendment [sic] of 
the Constitution. They function in pluralistic 
environments requiring interfaith understanding 
and consideration.” Intervening policy direc- 
tives at DOD and Air Force levels prescribed 
how commanders should accommodate the 
specific religious needs of personnel. So the 
paragraph on “Command Responsibility” 
stated in abbreviated fashion that “it is the pol- 
icy of the Air Force to accommodate the reli- 
gious practices of its personnel as set forth in 
the DOD Directive 1300.17, and implemented in 
AFR 35-53.”?" 

The mission statement went through another 
revision in about six months. The Command 
Chaplains Conference discussed the proposed 
revision in the fall of 1986, and it appeared 
soon thereafter. It referred to the free exercise 
Clause: 

The mission of the Air Force Chaplain Service 

is to serve God by providing opportunities for 

religious worship, education, and personal 
development. This ministry is accomplished 
in accordance with the faith traditions of Air 

Force personnel, chaplain religious institu- 

tional requirements and in response to the 

needs of the local installation. These opportu- 
nities are provided to comply with the First 

Amendment guarantee of free exercise of 

religion.” 

Another major revision of the regulation on 
September 4, 1987 included a shortened mis- 
sion statement with no reference to the First 
Amendment: 

/ The mission:of the Air Force Chaplain Service 
/ is to serve God within the Air Force 

Community by providing opportunities for 

religious expression; pastoral care; and per- 

sonal, moral, and spiritual growth. 
‘Paragraph 4 required chaplains to observe the 
religious standards of the First Amendment. 
According to paragraph 9 the responsibility of 


commanders was “to accommodate the reli- 
gious practices of [Air Force] personnel as set 
forth in AFR 35-53.” It deleted the reference to 
DOD Directive 1300.17. Another regulation 
issued by the Chief’s Office on September 11, 
1987 was Air Force Regulation 265-2, Religious 
Facilities, Funds and Materiel. Its paragraph on 
“General Policies” said that “religious facilities 
are necessary for the free exercise of religion 
by military personnel, their dependents, and 
other authorized personnel served by the mili- 
tary services.” 

In the last half of 1989 Chief of Chaplains 
John P. McDonough directed the Education 
and Professional Development Division to 
revise the Chaplain Service mission statement 
in Air Force Regulation 265-1. The new mission 
statement appeared in the spring of 1990. It 
read: : 

The mission of the Air Force Chaplain Service > 

is to provide opportunities for the free exer- 

cise of religion in the Air Force community 
through worship, rites, religious education, 
visitation, pastoral Counseling and a respon- 
siveness to individual religious needs. 
The revision clearly expressed the Chaplain 
Service’s mission to commanders and all agen- 
cies, and emphasized the Chaplain Service’s 
constitutional basis and its mission in the free 
exercise of religion.” 

In the Eighties the Chaplain Service mission 
statement showed renewed sensitivity to the 
First Amendment and free exercise of religion. 
The court case and decision on the Army chap- 
laincy was one reason for this emphasis. 

Public and Policy Statements 

The Chiefs of Chaplains stressed the chap- 
lain’s role in free exercise In many public state- 
ments throughout the decade. Preaching at the 
Service for the United States Air Force at 
Washington Cathedral in 1982, Chief of 
Chaplains Richard Carr called the Chaplain 
Service a “unique blend of religious and social 
concerns.” It represented the faith expressions 
of many churches and operated in the Air 
Force’s world-wide environment with “amazing 
tolerance, fairness, and effectiveness.” As an 
institution it was neither state-church nor 
church-state, he said. Rather, “it is a singular 
relationship of church-endorsed clergy whose 
mutual concern for the spiritual welfare of peo- 
ple in the military supports the First 
Amendment basic concept of the free exercise 
of religion.” 

Interviewed at Minot AFB in 1988, Chief of 
Chaplains Stuart E. Barstad said the chap- 
laincy’s basic responsibility was “to provide for 
the free exercise of religion for those in the 
armed forces. We make sure that wherever our 
forces are in the world, they have the opportu- 
nity to practice their faith. The thin line we often 
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walk is between the free exercise of religion 
and the ‘establishment.’ It is not the role of the 
government to establish religion, but to provide 
for the free exercise of those who are citi- 
zens.” : 

After the Command Chaplains Conference in 
the spring of 1989, Chief of Chaplains 
McDonough appointed a Task Force on 
Priorities to summarize priorities stated by the 
gathering. The task force was to present the 
material for discussion with installation staff 
chaplains (ISCs) at the USAF Chaplains 
Conference in October 1989 at Kirtland AFB. 
Chaplain McDonough appointed four com- 
mand chaplains to the task force. They were 
Chaplain Donald W. Ullrich of Strategic Air 
Command (SAC), Chaplain Morris J. Holtzclaw 
of Space Command (SPACECOM), Chaplain R. 
James Balint of Military Airlift Command (MAC), 
and Chaplain Robert L. Browning of Air 
Training Command (ATC). 

Task force members received materials from 
the conference, then traveled to the Office of 
the Chief of Chaplains on August 14-15 to dis- 
cuss their presentations for the USAF 
Chaplains Conference. Also attending the 
August meeting were Chief of Chaplains 
McDonough, Deputy Chief of Chaplains Donald 
J. Harlin, CMSgt Henry J. Kras, Jr., Chaplain 
William J. Dendinger, Chaplain Joseph C. 
Matthews Ill, Chaplain Peter M. Hansen, 
Chaplain James E. Price, and Chaplain John G. 
Whitley, all from the Chief's Office. Chaplain 
Dendinger was the facilitator and Chaplain 
Price the recorder.” 

After that meeting Chaplain Harlin sent a 
description of each member’s assignment for 
the fall panel. He would discuss “the priority on 
‘free exercise of religion,’ emphasizing the cen- 
trality of this priority to all other priorities.” His 
letter enclosed the Task Force on Priorities 
report later given to all conferees. That report 
included sections on “A Focus on the 
Implications and Meanings of ‘Free Exercise of 
Religion,’” “A Clarification of the Role and 
Function of the Installation Staff Chaplain,” 
“Development of a Definition of Models of 
Ministry in the Air Force Chaplain Service,” 
“Development of a Redefinition of Readiness 
Ministry in the Air Force,” “Providing Definition 
and Clarification to the Content and Style of 
Worship in the Air Force Community,” 
“Development of a Philosophy and Plan for 
Training Chaplains and Chapel Management 
Personnel,” and “Redefining Religious 
Education in the Air Force Chaplain Service.” 
Conferees at the fall conference also received 
talking papers on “Development of a Definition 
of Models in the Chaplain Service” and 
“Redefining Religious Education in the Air 
Force Chaplain Service,” and a suggestive 


“Chapel Ministry Model” chart. 

The memento distributed to all ISCs at the fall 
USAF Chaplains Conference was a printed 
copy of the First Amendment mounted on plas- 
tic for desk display. Introducing the panel’s 
presentation, Chaplain Harlin emphasized that 
the task force used data from the Command 
Chaplains Conference to formalize seven priori- 
ties for the Chaplain Service. They were (1) the 
meanings and implications of the free exercise 
of religion, (2) clarifying the role and function of 
the ISC, (8) development of modeis of ministry, 
(4) development of a model of readiness in min- 
istry, (5) development of the content and style 
of worship, (6) development of training for 
chapel management personnel, and (7) redefin- 
ing religious education in the Air Force chap- 
laincy. The task force report said that “the ‘free 
exercise’ mandate is at the center of Chaplain 
Service issues and will be so through the 
1990’s.” It said that issues of pluralism were 
free exercise issues, and that all Chaplain 
Service priorities “are linked to a focus on the 
free exercise of religion. It is imperative that 
chaplains be experts in an understanding of the 
free exercise of religion.” 

Chaplain Harlin’s opening remarks summa- 
rized the meanings and implications of free 
exercise of religion. He stressed that the words 
of the First Amendment were without precedent 
and “monumentally earth-shaking” in their 
claim that government could not interfere with 
the free exercise of religion. He said: 

A correct understanding of free exercise is at 

the heart and core of the Chaplain Service 

priorities we are going to discuss this after- 
noon. The role and function of the ISC is fun- 
damentally to preserve the free exercise of 
everyone’s religion. Defining models of min- 
istry has to do with putting free exercise into 
action. Readiness ministry has to do with 
protecting and preserving free exercise. 

Worship has to do with free exercise. Training 

has to do with free exercise. Religious educa- 

tion has as its center free exercise. And so it 

goes. 
All chaplains needed to take more seriously the 
task of providing ministry for all persons, even 
those with whom they disagreed, he said. 
Chaplains were to be inclusive, not exclusive in 
the free exercise of religion, while also encour- 
aging denominational identity and loyalty 
among people and in the chaplaincy. The 
1990’s “must be the people’s decade,” he 
argued. Chaplains should continually ask, 
“How can we serve our people better? The 
Chaplain Service exists for the people, not the 
other way around.” Pluralism in the chaplaincy 
“does not define a theological content or per- 
spective so much as it does a way of practicing 
ministry.” Last, free exercise of religion “does 
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not apply exclusively to a Judaeo-Christian 
perspective.” Chaplains needed the under- 
standing and disposition to make free exercise 
work. They also needed the good faith and 
cooperation that provided for the religious 
needs of all people, “including those not like 
HS:324 

Chaplain Ullrich of the panel addressed the 
issue of clarifying the role and function of the 
ISC. He said the ISC’s position was a creative 
one built around the chaplain’s sense of calling 
and collegiality with the team. The ISC per- 
formed the essential mission of the chaplaincy, 
and the purpose of the chaplaincy’s organiza- 
tion was to support the ISC. 

He cited two key functions of the ISC. First, 
the ISC maintained an important relationship 
with the commander who allotted priority for 
funding, facility maintenance, and construction, 
and who was a central figure in the Officer 
Evaluation System (OES). Second, the ISC 
maintained relationships with younger chap- 
lains and was their advocate to chaplains up 
the line. 

Chaplain Ullrich described the officer role of 
chaplains as qa delicate issue. He suggested 
that every chaplain had to make peace with the 
AF mission in which others were officers first 
and specialists second. He offered chaplains 
three pieces of advice. 

First, we serve the military community and 

not the chapel. We are assigned to the total 

mission of the base, not just the chapel. Our 
ministry must extend beyond the chapel. 

Second, we must make sure commanders 

know we have a dual track responsibility, 

with our endorsing agents and with the Air 

Force. Commanders have to know about reli- 

gious accommodation—even for chaplains. 

Third, we must try to solve all problems at our 

own level. Once a problem gets to command 

level it may well get out of our hands. 

Chaplain Holtzclaw then discussed a defini- 
tion of models of ministry. He said the future 
probably held definitions of ministry other than 
the traditional chapel model, and current mobil- 
ity and readiness missions made necessary a 
reevaluation of the chaplaincy’s composition. 
Budgetary constraints would inevitably bring a 
leaner Chaplaincy. The ministry that related 
directly to the Air Force mission would find an 
easier defense than those more remotely 
removed. 

He stressed that chaplains had to fulfil the 
free exercise mandate wherever they were. He 
encouraged developing new models of ministry 
that matched resources to community needs, 
looking beyond chapel walls. Chaplains could 
not serve only those persons affiliated with 
chapels. A chaplain ministry model might 
revolve around worship ministries, educational 


ministries, counseling-family ministries, readi- 
ness-unit ministries, and pastoral care min- 
istries. Chaplains should design ministry to 
match the needs of the total base population, 
he concluded. After Chaplain Holtzclaw other 
panel members briefed the task force’s remain- 
ing points, emphasizing the importance of free 
exercise. 

In 1989 the Chaplain Service forcefully reiter- 
ated the First Amendment’s provision for free 
exercise of religion. After the spring Command 
Chaplains Conference underscored this prior- 
ity, the Task Force on Priorities carried the 
message to the USAF Chaplains Conference. 
There Deputy Chief of Chaplains Harlin named 
this priority as central to all priorities. Chief of 
Chaplains McDonough emphasized the need to 
address the religious needs of all Air Force per- 
sons through time and presence. He chal- 
lenged ISCs at the conference to see that free 
exercise Operated expansively in all chapel 
activities. Also in 1989 the Chief’s Office 
designed a plan to renovate the Chaplain 
Service exhibit at the USAF Historical Museum 
at Wright-Patterson AFB. Chaplain Price of the 
Education and Professional Development 
Division used the Chaplain Service’s mandate 
under the First Amendment for the plan’s 
focus. 

In this period the Chief’s office framed 
responses to the Functional Management 
Inspection (FMI) on worship in terms of the free 
exercise of religion. The responses insisted that 
ISCs should use solid base religious demo- 
graphics in determining worship needs. 
Another response urged chapel management 
personnel to find their raison d’etre as part of 
the Chaplain Service in free exercise. In wor- 
ship services they directed their work toward 
others to meet the religious needs of all Air 
Force people.” 

The Office of the Chief of Chaplains appealed 
to the free exercise clause in responding to 
evaluations of personnel strength for an effec- 
tive chaplaincy. The Personnel, Manpower and 
Readiness Division challenged a final report on 
a functional review of required chaplain man- 
power in 1988. The division questioned the 
study’s primary assumptions. It was a miscon- 
ception to assume that “if members of the Air 
Force community have opportunity to attend a 
worship service of some kind, their free exer- 
cise of religion has been adequately facili- 
tated.” Another section of the reply challenged 
the propriety of trying to decide “the extent to 
which religious education is necessary to pro- 
vide” free exercise of religion, since the two 
were inextricably intertwined. “It is evident to 
us that along with worship, a ready opportunity 
for religious education is absolutely essential to 
the free exercise of religion,” the division 
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wrote.” 

In 1983 the Office of the Chief of Chaplains 
responded to an official suggestion from a per- 
son in United States Air Forces Europe (USAFE) 
that eliminating the chaplaincy and its pro- 
grams would save money. The Office observed 
that “the expenditure of public funds for a mili- 
tary chaplaincy is justified, and, indeed, man- 
dated” because of the First Amendment’s 
guarantee of free exercise. The Budget and 
Logistics Division offered a similar rationale in 
1981 when replying to an inquiry from the Air 
Force Waste, Fraud and Abuse Program about 
the need for chapel facilities.” 

Base Level Rationale and Use of Chapel 

Facilities 

At base level, too, chaplains underscored the 
free exercise of religion as the raison d’etre of 
the chaplaincy and religious programs. 
Chaplains at Chanute AFB, a large training 
base, said in 1987 that the chapel program 
“orovides a haven of respite” from pressures of 
non-fraternization between student personnel 
and instructors. At another base, ISC Edward 
C. Zimbrick told how he explained to fellow 
clergypersons that his presence in Vietnam 
allowed him to minister to their people in their 
absence. Chaplain Eric S. Renne wrote ina 
base paper in Korea that “we chaplains are 
here at Kunsan AB because Air Force person- 
nel are stationed here, and you and | have a 
constitutional right to practice our respective 
religious faiths even in this remote location. Our 
duty as chaplains is to assist you in that free- 
dom through our providing opportunities for 
worship and nurture to the best of our abilities.”°° 

The government provided chapel facilities 
because of the chaplaincy’s free exercise man- 
date. Guidelines for using these facilities some- 
times had to be clarified. At one point a Jewish 
chaplain in USAFE asked the Office of the Chief 
of Chaplains for guidance. Several Jewish per- 
sonnel wanted a “special, permanent Jewish 
meditation area set up in an Air Force chapel,” 
he wrote, although he disagreed with their sug- 
gestion. The Office replied that it continued to 
support the regulation requiring neutral chapels 
when not in use for worship. This policy served 
the requirements of all personnel, it said. In a 
related issue, Deputy Chief of Chaplains 
Barstad denied a request for authorized offi- 
cials other than ordained clergypersons to sol- 
emnize weddings in chapels in 1983. He noted 
that Congress funded and constructed chapels 
specifically for programs that were religious in 
nature. The Office would not amend the regula- 
tion to permit non-religious activities. The 
Office also disapproved a recommendation 
from a chapel section in USAFE that each base 
chapel keep a record of Protestant marriages 
performed at the chapel. It said this practice 


could be construed as favoring the creation or 
support of a so-called military church.*' 

The Office instructed the ISC at Andersen 
AFB to close the base Ecumenical Chapel 
School at the end of the school year in 1988. 
Reportedly the preschool for three and four 
year-olds was the only one of its kind in the Air 
Force in 1983. At that time it had ninety-four 
students and a staff of ten. In 1984 it ran from 
8:30 to 11:00 A.M., with a chapel session on 
Friday. One hundred and twenty students pre- 
sented a Christmas program for over 400 peo- 
ple in 1987. After consulting the Judge 
Advocate General, the Office decided that 
using chapel facilities for this purpose was not 
in keeping with the free exercise clause.” 

Celebrations 

Many chapels helped celebrate the 200th 
Anniversary of the Constitution in 1987. “Bells 
Across America” honored the signing of the 
Constitution on September 17, 1787 with 200 
seconds of carillon bell-ringing at Peterson AFB 
and many other bases. Over 300 people joined 
the celebration and display at Travis AFB, and 
200 children rang the huge chapel bell over 
three minutes. At Yokota AB in Japan the 
handbell choir taped music for the base public 
address system and led the assembly in 
singing “America, the Beautiful.”°° 

As the decade drew to a close the Chaplain 
Service celebrated its 40th Anniversary in the 
service of free exercise in the Air Force. The 
anniversary date was May 10, 1989. The 
Command Chaplains Conference that spring 
focused on the anniversary with an emphasis 
on the chaplaincy’s past, present and future. 
Prior Chiefs of Chaplains Charles |. Carpenter, 
Henry J. Meade, John A. Collins and Stuart E. 
Barstad discussed past trends. MAC Chaplain 
Balint incorporated the anniversary observance 
in his prayer at one session, paralleling Israel’s 
forty years in the desert with the chaplaincy: 

We ask your continued presence as we 

emerge from our forty year journey as a 

chaplaincy. You have fed us and strength- 

ened us. You have called us to be faithful and 
we have responded. At times, like our ances- 
tors, we have chased after false gods, but 
you have chastened us and loved us back 
into faithfulness. Like them, we have fought 
with and hurt one another, but you have 
called us to healing and reconciliation. And 
now we ask you to be with us in a special 
way as we move into the future toward the 
promised land that is emerging in our midst. 
The anniversary was the focus of the confer- 
ence banquet. Each diner received a set of 
miniature United States, Air Force, and 
Chaplain Service flags. Chief of Chaplains 
McDonough was master of ceremonies for the 
banquet. It included music from forty years and 
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a video on the chaplaincy’s history prepared by 
the USAF Chaplain Service Resource Board. 
Chaplain McDonough said that many things 
changed over forty years, including music, 
clothing and styles. But “people do not change 
as God’s mysterious creation,” nor did their 
need for ministry. One of the most notable base 
observances of the anniversary was a formal 
dining-out held by the chapel section at 
Malmstrom AFB. Forty-five people attended, 
and Center Chaplain Lemuel M. Boyles of 
Lackland AFB was the guest speaker. 

The Chaplain Service was two years younger 
than the Air Force, but it exuded self-confi- 
dence about its mission as facilitator of free 
exercise in a pluralistic Air Force community. In 
1987 for the first time a regulation included a 
paragraph on the Air Force Chaplain Service 
seal. The seal had a crest identical with the Air 
Force seal; its shield bore the insignia of Jewish 
and Christian chaplains. Three stars repre- 
sented the three major faith groups— 


Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish—that were 
active in the chaplaincy at its founding. In one 
sense the seal seemed dated for the Eighties. 
In another sense the seal ably represented the 
two poles of the ellipse of religion in the United 
States, the First Amendment and religious pluralism. 


lt was four years too early in 1987 to cele- 
brate the 200th anniversary of the First 
Amendment. It was not too early to reflect on 
the nation’s blessings under its Constitution, 
which was the world’s oldest instrument for a 
functioning nation. That nation, its Constitution, 
First Congress, and the ratification of states 
produced the First Amendment. With the 
amendment came religious freedom and 
vibrant religious pluralism. The resulting ellipse 
around religious freedom and religious plural- 
ism enveloped the nation and the armed forces 
that defended it. This ellipse was the back- 
ground against which AF chaplains carried on 
their ministry. 
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Chaplain Service seal on flag (top); bulletin cover for special events, 1982 (bottom). 


Chapter 3 
Air Force Chaplains in the Federal Military Structure 


We noted that the ellipse of religion in 
America had two fixed points. They were reli- 
gious freedom and religious pluralism. This 
ellipse was the giant backdrop against which 
chaplains carried on ministry. 

In addition, they worked in two circles or are- 
nas of influence and control. The first was the 
civilian influence of the three branches of the 
federal government. The military command 
structure was the second. Both action arenas 
influenced their ministry. 

In 1989 Chief of Chaplains John P. 
McDonough spoke to what may have been the 
largest group of Air Force Chaplain Service per- 
sonnel ever addressed by a Chief. He told 
nearly three hundred Reserve chaplains that 
the chaplain’s uniform included both chaplain 
and rank insignia for good reason. Pointing to a 
cross on his uniform, he said the chaplain’s 
cross or tablet symbolized one’s calling as a 
caring, ministering person in God’s service. 
Pointing to his rank insignia, he said, “This is 
why we are here, because this symbolizes the 
Air Force and the community in which we min- 
ister.”’ 

He was saying, in other words, “Ellipse and 
circles, we work in both.” The chaplain insignia 
implied the large, background ellipse. The 
insignia of rank implied the authority of the fed- 
eral government and military command. 
Chaplains labored in both rings of influence. 
The first was the civilian authority that the fed- 
eral government’s three branches exercised 
over the armed forces. The second was the mil- 
itary command structure in the Department of 
Defense (DOD) and the Air Force. 

What did it mean for chaplains to be “in” the 
military and “in” the Air Force? How did the 
Chaplain Service function in the Air Force sys- 
tem? How did military command accommodate 
religious freedom world-wide, under all condi- 
tions? How did civilian control of the military 
influence the environment in which chaplains 
facilitated the free exercise of religion? How did 
these two action arenas affect their work? How 
did federal civilian authority and military com- 
mand impact their ministry? 

The chapter begins with a broad-brush 


TBS, 


review of civilian control. Then it explores the 
military structure of the DOD and the Air Force 
and its Chaplain Service, all in the second 
action arena. Since most ministry of chaplains 
happened at base level, special emphasis falls 
on the supervisory and leadership roles of 
installation staff chaplains. 


CIRCLE ONE: CIVILIAN CONTROL 


The nation’s three federal branches—legisla- 
tive, executive and judicial—have persisted for 
more than two hundred years. Each arm of 
government constantly seeks power at the oth- 
ers’ expense. Political scientists say this sys- 
tem of checks and balances met one of the 
founding fathers’ major requirements. They 
wanted to keep power separated so it could 
not easily become absolute. 

Separation of power encouraged give-and- 
take. All the while the government’s control of 
the military resided in the President and 
Commander in Chief, an unwieldy group of 
senators and representatives from around the 
United States, and nine Supreme Court jus- 
tices. 

The Supreme Court 

The Supreme Court is the court of last resort 
in the federal court system. Federal courts 
judge the constitutionality of laws and their 
administration, including complex cases on the 
First Amendment. Traditionally, federal courts 
have given substantial leeway to Congress in 
meeting its constitutional obligation to raise 
armies and declare war, and to the President 
as Commander in Chief. In the Eighties the fed- 
eral courts decided some cases related to mili- 
tary matters. Here we merely note that 
potentially all internal military affairs, and leg- 
islative or executive actions dealing with the 
armed forces, can become a subject of judicial 
review. In this way the Supreme Court and 
other federal courts exercise a form of civilian 
control over the military services. Generally the 
federal judiciary has avoided meddling in this 
area, and the other branches have kept it at 
bay whenever possible to protect their preroga- 
tives. 
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The Congress 

The Constitution charges Congress with rais- 
ing and funding the nation’s armed forces and 
declaring war. Congress determines broad mili- 
tary policy and force structure, including the 
organization and function of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and certain headquarters, personnel 
strength, base closings, and the purchase of 
weapon systems, among others. While the 
President can veto legislation, Congress 
shapes the nation’s military structure. After 
Word War Il it reorganized the nation’s armed 
forces into the Department of Defense. 

Budget Appropriations 

Congress holds the purse strings. Working 
with a budget proposed by the President, it 
authorizes and appropriates money to the DOD 
for the nation’s defense. For the military ser- 
vices, these are the most important legislative 
acts. Continuing a trend started in the late 
Seventies, Congress increased defense appro- 
priations in the early Eighties but lowered the 
rate of increase as the federal deficit ballooned. 
The increases benefitted military pay and 
allowances, hardware purchases, and other 
areas. Both the budgetary increase and reduc- 
tion directly affected the military services, 
including the Air Force Chaplain Service. 
Appropriation and authorization bills left little 
doubt that elected officials controlled the 
purse. 

Later chapters discuss appropriated funds for 
the Chaplain Service in some detail.*? The fol- 
lowing remarks simply reflect that chaplain 
leaders recognized the impact of budgetary 
constraints. 

The Tactical Air Command Chaplain told the 
fall Command Chaplains Conference in 1986 
that budget reductions probably would affect 
custodial services, hiring of auxiliary chaplains, 
purchase of religious education materials, tem- 
porary duty funds, and command programs. He 
encouraged installation staff chaplains (ISCs) to 
maintain good working relations with comman- 
ders controlling local funds, to do more with 
less, and to take up slack by cultivating chapel 
volunteerism. Air Force Logistics Command 
Chaplain R. James Balint raised the issue at the 
spring Command Chaplains Conference in 
1987. “Budget restraints are here for the fore- 
seeable future,” he said. He added that “there 
will be pressure to save dollars by reducing or 
eliminating manpower and/or programs when- 
ever and wherever possible. We need to mini- 
mize the impact upon the USAF Chaplaincy.”° 
At the conference Chaplain William H. Mattox, 
Chief, Personnel, Manpower and Readiness 
Division, Office of the Chief of Chaplains, dis- 
tributed a “Statement of Justification for 
Military Essentiality of Air Force Chaplain 
Positions.” He urged its use to battle local 


efforts to reduce chaplain strength. The paper 
discussed the military chaplain’s cost-effective- 
ness compared with a dual military-civilian 
Chaplaincy system, and subjects validating the 
military necessity of AF chaplains.* 

As the decade ended Congress began cut- 
ting military personnel and lowering military 
appropriations because of the reduced military 
threat in eastern Europe. The Nineties held the 
promise of many fierce battles between the 
Congress and President over the extent of 
reductions. 

Two contradictory realities for the Air Reserve 
Personnel Center (ARPC) Command Chaplain 
in 1988 were funding constraints and expan- 
sion. Early in Fiscal Year (FY) 1988 the office 
had to reduce by one-third the 400 Reserve 
chaplains in Category B. The summer of 1988 
brought reinstatement of some paid positions 
and the challenge to refill them. Between 1985 
and 1987 the office had gained great momen- 
tum in recruiting chaplain candidates, but “this 
rather ‘yo-yo’ situation” nearly ended the drive. 
Under Command Chaplain Ronald A. Millian’s 
leadership, the command managed the ups 
and downs well.° 

Congressionally Mandated Studies 

Another example of civilian influence was the 
requirement of Congress for the DOD to study 
the faith composition of military chaplains in 
relation to the faith composition of the armed 
forces. After a House bill on the issue failed, 
Congress attached the initiative to the DOD 
Defense Authorization Act of 1987.° 

Congressional action in 1984 prompted a 
DOD-wide study of the accommodation of reli- 
gious practices in the armed forces.’ The con- 
gressional impetus for this study deserves 
consideration. A decision of the U.S. Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia on May 8, 
1984 prompted action in both houses. The 
decision upheld the Air Force’s right to prohibit 
an Orthodox Jewish officer from wearing a 
yarmulke while on duty in uniform.® 

At the urging of Representative Stephen J. 
Solarz of New York, that month the House of 
Representatives amended the FY 1985 DOD 
Defense Authorization Bill, allowing a one-year 
test period for military personnel to wear 
“unobtrusive religious headgear,” such as a 
yarmulke. Senator Orrin Hatch of Utah spon- 
sored an amendment to this legislation in the 
gsenate. It called for a joint service study group 
to investigate current religious practices and 
the military, and to recommend changes in cur- 
rent regulations. The amendment passed on 
June 15, 1984.° A conference committee on the 
authorization bill took up both amendments. By 
the end of July a compromise on the two 
amendments appeared at hand, but by mid- 
August the committee faced an impasse. At 
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that point Representative Les Aspin of 
Wisconsin, chairman of the House Armed 
Services Subcommittee on Military Personnel 
and Compensation, wrote the Honorable 
Caspar Weinberger, Secretary of Defense. He 
suggested that “because a broad interest 
exists in having the Department of Defense 
complete a study of this issue prior to our work 
on the authorization bill next year, | ask the 
department to move ahead with the study 
now.” On October 12 the Honorable William H. 
Taft IV, Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
constituted a study group on accommodating 
religious practices in the armed forces. The 
study group later issued a report. The result 
was a DOD directive entitled “Accommodation 
of Religious Practices Within the Military 
Services.” The Air Force carried out the direc- 
tive by regulation."° 

The President 

The Constitution designates the President as 
Commander in Chief of the armed forces. As 
chief executive he controls the nation’s defense 
forces through the Secretary of Defense, the 
head of the Department of Defense. The 
President assigns missions to military branches 
through the department. He exercises direction 
and control over the military in other ways as 
well. They include formulating a defense bud- 
get, vetoing congressional legislation, negotiat- 
ing treaties promising military aid or the 
presence of military forces, directing the 
nation’s foreign policy, and ensuring national 
security. 

Given the speed and complexity of modern 
war, the President has come to exercise limited 
war powers apart from a congressional decla- 
ration of war. This development has prompted 
much conflict between the executive and leg- 
islative branches. Congress has legislated 
specified limits within which the President can 
apply military force without immediate congres- 
sional concurrence. The two branches continue 
to wrestle with this issue but have avoided 
forcing the third branch to render a decision. 

Presidential influence over the Air Force 
Chaplain Service comes through the 
Department of Defense. In the Eighties, chap- 
lains served on foreign installations that fulfilled 
treaty obligations negotiated by the President 
and ratified by the Senate. In other cases these 
installations were an integral part of the 
President’s national security or foreign policy. 
The President applied limited military force on 
several occasions in the decade, and AF chap- 
lains were sometimes involved." 


CIRCLE TWO: MILITARY COMMAND 
STRUCTURE 


The orb of military command was the second 


circle of influence and control for the Chaplain 
Service. Military command resembled the 
building that housed its highest headquarters. 
That was the multi-storied Pentagon in 
Washington, the largest office building in the 
United States. This structure includes thou- 
sands of rooms, miles of corridor, electronic 
gear in close quarters, roofs with antennae, and 
hallways with paintings and displays about 
warfare and valor. The Pentagon provides 
offices for the Secretary of Defense, the service 
chiefs, and thousands of civilian and uniformed 
employees. The World War II structure has a 
single purpose, to serve as the nation’s de- 
fense headquarters. 

Military command is as multi-faceted as the 
Pentagon. It includes coordination with civilian 
control, interface among services, executing 
assigned missions, millions of satellite trans- 
missions, miles of runways, thousands of build- 
ings, and hundreds of defense installations 
around the world. The chief players of military 
command are the Commander in Chief, 
Secretary of Defense, chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, service chiefs, and thousands 
of military commanders. This structure also has 
a single purpose, to defend the nation in war 
and peace. 

The first level of military command under the 
President is the Department of Defense. 
Through it he assigns missions, organizations, 
resources and personnel to the services. DOD 
is also the primary contact between Congress 
and the military. Since the Sixties the depart- 
ment has exercised more vigorous oversight of 
the services. Recent legislation strengthened 
the role of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and its 
Chairman as the President’s chief military advi- 
sor. 

Armed Forces Chaplains Board 

The operative DOD agency for all matters 
relating to the military chaplaincy is the Armed 
Forces Chaplains Board (AFCB). In that capac- 
ity, the AFCB participated in the congressional 
studies mentioned above. Organized with the 
formation of DOD, the AFCB is composed of 
the Chief and Deputy Chief of Chaplains of the 
Air Force, Army and Navy. One Chief serves as 
chairperson, and the position rotates every 
eighteen months. The executive director holds 
a three-year term rotated among the services. 
The director functions in the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower, 
Installations and Logistics). Chaplain John L. 
Mann of the Air Force was executive director in 
1986-89. 

The AFCB recommends to the Secretary of 
Defense policies for the protection of religious 
and moral standards for the armed forces; poli- 
cies governing procurement, professional stan- 
dards, requirements, training and assignment 
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of military chaplains; policies governing the 
procurement and use of supplies, equipment 
and facilities for religious use; and actions to 
recognize endorsing agencies for chaplains. It 
also selects and approves a separate unified 
curriculum for Protestant, Catholic and Jewish 
religious education programs; monitors and 
reviews religious programming for the Armed 
Forces Radio and Television Service; and 
develops policies to promote and maintain har- 
monious relations with civilian religious 
groups." 

Throughout the decade the board relied on 
advisory groups in several areas. They were 
composed of chaplains from the three servic- 
es.'* The AFCB continued a policy that each 
service provide Jewish coverage for all military 
personnel in a designated overseas area. The 
Air Force specified that the service (or AF 
installation) receiving AF Jewish chaplain cov- 
erage had to pay travel and per diem expenses. 

Inter-Service Assignments and Personnel 

At all levels the Chaplain Service cooperated 
with the other services in inter-service policies 
and activities. While the AFCB determined pol- 
icy at DOD level, chaplains at all levels carried 
out inter-service agreements and engaged in 
discussion about joint ministries. 

it was the AFCB’s responsibility to decide 
who should man new inter-service commands. 
It also determined the rotation policy for several 
joint service chaplain positions, such as at 
National Defense University. Some decisions 
were hard-fought. For example, the AFCB dis- 
cussed for a year who would be the ranking 
chaplain in the Rapid Deployment Force (later 
named United States Central Command, US- 
CENTCOM), then voted on the issue on March 
1, 1982. It had just received briefings from its 
Personnel Advisory Group and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff's manpower office. Three members 
voted in favor of an Air Force chaplain as the 
first assignee, two against, and one abstained. 
At the meeting the AFCB created a rotation for 
chaplain spaces in joint activities.” 

By 1986 the services had seven unified com- 
mands. Only USCENTCOM had a full-time 
command chaplain. In several others, including 
United States European Command (USEU- 
COM), United States Space Command 
(SPACECOM) and United States Readiness 
Command (USREDCOM), the unofficial com- 
mand chaplain wore two hats.'® Chaplain 
Douglas O. Jones, USCENTCOM’s first chap- 
lain, recommended that the AFCB identify a 
command chaplain for each unified command, 
even if the chaplain had to wear two hats. 

The Board completed arrangements for 
staffing the command chaplain office of United 
States European Command (USEUCOM) in 
1986. It assigned the E-8 (enlisted) position to 


the Air Force in 1987 and the first full-time 
chaplain position to the Navy in 1988. It also 
approved a rotation system. 

This whole isSue expanded to cover more 
than manning as Congress emphasized inter- 
service cooperation and joint and unified com- 
mands. The AFCB tasked its executive director 
in 1987 to convene a study by service repre- 
sentatives of the chaplain operation, function 
and mission in joint and unified commands. 
Chief of Chaplains Stuart E. Barstad named 
Chaplain Jones and Chaplain Ernest E. Kircus 
of his Office as AF repre-sentatives.'® A major 
difficulty was that the service chiefs of chap- 
lains had no direct liaison with the Office of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, which created plans for 
unified-joint commands. For example, 
USCENTCOM had no command chaplain by 
1989. The com-mander eliminated the position 
without any input from the AFCB, although it 
immediately appealed. | 

An AF chaplain customarily filled the deputy 
command chaplain position at United States 
Forces Korea (USFK), a unified command. The 
commander, Lieutenant General John L. Pickitt, 
told Chief of Chaplains John A. Collins that he 
strongly supported the reinstatement of the 
position after its deletion in FY 1985 because of 
funding. Chaplain Collins assigned Chaplain 
Gilbert W. Beeson to fill the unfunded position, 
thanked General Pickitt for requesting an AF 
chaplain, and asked him to secure a funded 
position the next fiscal year."” 

ISC Samuel D. Nelson of Ramstein AB served 
on a Joint Inter-Service Resources Study 
Group examining how well chaplain resources 
in Europe were used. The DOD-directed study 
considered possikle duplication of services. 
After reviewing the issues thoroughly, in 1984 
the group recommended no changes." Informal 
discussions also occurred between chaplains 
of the various services. For example, United 
States Air Forces Europe (USAFE) Command 
Chaplain Alston R. Chace and staff members 
compared operations and discussed issues 
and site visitations with their U.S. Army Europe 
(USAREUR) counterparts in 1985 at Mannheim, 
Germany.” 

Chief of Chaplains Barstad announced an AF 
personnel policy with inter-service ramifications 
in 1987. He said the Office of the Chief of 
Chaplains would not accept the ecclesiastical 
endorsement of clergy separated from another 
service because of non-selection for retention 
or promotion.”° 

Inter-Service Agreements 

Inter-service agreements operated at some 
Air Force bases and at other service installa- 
tions. A Memorandum of Understanding and 
Inter-Service Support Agreement at an Army 
base in Neubruecke, Germany required the 
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Army to supply the building (chapel), equip- 
ment, and appropriated funds. The Army also 
provided Catholic coverage from Baumholder 
Al eight miles away. Air Force personnel ran the 
chapel program.*' 

Some inter-service agreements had rough 
edges. This was to be expected when two 
widely differing approaches to chaplain ministry 
crowded into close quarters. For example, two 
service agreements were in effect at Howard 
AFB, Panama in 1983. One required AF chap- 
lains to provide Catholic ministry to U.S. Navy 
and Marine Corps personnel and dependents, 
including ships calling at Rodman Naval Air 
Station. The Army had family housing and sin- 
gle soldier barracks at Ft. Kobbe adjacent to 
Howard. A second agreement required Army 
chaplains to cooperate with AF chaplains in 
providing equivalent pastoral care to Army and 
Air Force persons. According to ISC Marion S. 
Reynolds, Jr., he and AF Chaplain Thomas O. 
Brown (who also served the Albrook AS chapel) 
received little more help than Army “guest 
preachers” at the Howard chapel. By tradition 
and organization Army chaplains were almost 
exclusively troop-oriented and responsive to 
their commanders, not to an installation staff 
chaplain. Army commanders required chaplains 
to serve troop needs first, with any excess time 
available for ministry and preaching at the 
Howard chapel. | 

Developments in 1982 had exacerbated the 
problem. At that time Army chaplains organized 
an Army chapel at Ft. Kobbe to reach single 
troops, despite the support agreement. This 
program soon became a full-blown family min- 
istry, and one Army chaplain withdrew all con- 
tact with the AF operation at Howard. The 
second Army chaplain offered some assistance 
but moved to a new assignment in May 1983. 
Several Army families continued holding leader- 
ship positions at Howard, but because of these 
developments the worship schedule fell to one 
service. Chaplain Reynolds discussed the 
problem with a ranking Army chaplain in the fall 
of 1983. He noted the duplication of effort, dis- 
parities with the support agreement, and lack 
of any Catholic ministry at the Ft. Kobbe 
chapel. 

The two decided to consolidate ministries 
once more, and the two Army commanders 
heartily endorsed their plans. The Army chap- 
lains and chapel worshippers at Kobbe were 
less enthusiastic. In November during the first 
worship service at Howard, an Army chaplain 
preached while Chaplain Reynolds led worship 
for the consolidated congregations. The three 
chaplains became rotating preachers, and all 
exercised leadership roles each Sunday. 
Attendance increased dramatically. Another 
factor entered the equation the next. month 


when an Army chaplain led a typical Gospel- 
style service with vocal support from the 
Gospel choir. After the service six people told 
Chaplain Reynolds they would not return to the 
service if this were the pattern at Howard. At 
the start of the new year he re-instituted a two- 
service schedule that included a “mainline” 
Protestant service.” 

AF chaplains and personnel were the “visi- 
tors” in inter-service Support agreements at 
some locations. A sizable number of AF per- 
sonnel worked In electronic security at Ft. 
Meade, MD, and two AF chaplains carried on 
ministry in the Army post setting. Chaplains 
Michael D. Ashley and James A. Snyder 
enjoyed excellent relations in the Army-Air 
Force chaplain section at mid-decade. During 
one period in 1984 Chaplain Snyder served as 
pastor of the Main Post Chapel when an Army 
chaplain moved on short notice. The AF chap- 
lains participated in many pastoral activities 
including post-wide celebrations, monthly 
prayer breakfasts, chapel organizations, con- 
finement visits, and staff meetings. They 
reported that “a spirit of cooperation and 
mutual support pervaded all joint activities; Air 
Force chaplains were included in many func- 
tions in a way that reflected genuine cama- 
raderie and welcome thoughtfulness. ”** 

Inter-service ministry also happened without 
official agreements. At Charleston AFB in 1985, 
many families from the adjacent Navy housing 
chose to participate in base chapel programs 
as a matter of convenience. Otherwise they had 
to drive to the Navy Base or Weapons Station. 
Navy personnel accounted for about 25% of 
the Protestant parish and 50% of the Catholic 
parish. Chaplains at Andersen AFB, Guam trav- 
elled fifteen miles to a Naval Hospital, and 
twenty-five miles to a Naval Brig to minister to 
AF personnel. At Kalkar AS, Germany, Chaplain 
James D. Crooks met with Army chaplains from 
nearby Rheinberg Army Post to discuss coop- 
erative efforts for the two communities. Among 
results were an Army-funded appearance of the 
Covenant Players at Kalkar in September 1985, 
and a joint potluck and wreath-making day in 
Advent.” 


CIRCLE TWO EXTENDED: THE AIR FORCE 
AND ITS CHAPLAIN SERVICE 


The command structure of the Air Force and 
its Chaplain Service was part of the second 
action arena of military command. The three 
important levels of command in the Air Force 
are Air Staff, major command, and installation, 
where the wing commander functions. The 
Chaplain Service is integrated into the structure 
at each level. At its formation in 1949 the AF 
Chaplaincy became a “service,” not a corps. As 
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a result chaplains are an inherent part of the 
command structure, not an appendage or 
provider of contracted service. 

Chaplains are commissioned officers who 
“serve only in noncombatant status and are 
prohibited from bearing arms.” In their posses- 
sion is the Geneva Convention Identification 
Card for Medical and Religious Personnel Who 
Serve in or Accompany the Armed Forces. 
Chaplains “have rank without command (10 
U.S.C. 8581); however, they exercise opera- 
tional supervision and functional direction of Air 
Force Chaplain Service personnel and activi- 
ties.” Commanders exercise command and 
have responsibility to “provide through the Air 
Force Chaplain Service a comprehensive reli- 
gious program and authorize the necessary 
financial and logistical support required for its 
implementation.””° 

Air Staff 

At Air Staff level the Chief of Chaplains was 
director of the Chaplain Service and chaplain 
staff advisor to the Secretary of the Air Force 
and to the Chief of Staff “on religion, ethical 
concerns, and quality of life.” The Chief also 
served as chaplain to Headquarters United 
States Air Force. Like other agencies at Air 
Staff, the Office of the Chief of Chaplains pro- 
vided policy direction for the chaplain function 
throughout the service. The Chief of Chaplain’s 
other responsibilities included directing and 
maintaining the Chaplain Service; promoting 
the adequacy and effectiveness of chapel pro- 
grams throughout the Air Force; managing pro- 
gram-related areas, including policy guidance, 
manpower and personnel, program support, 
religious facilities, readiness, and funds and 
materiel; establishing and maintaining a sup- 
portive relationship with leaders and endorsing 
agencies of the religious communities of the 
United States; and serving on the AFCB.*® 
Chapters 10 and 11 cover in detail the opera- 
tions of the Office of the Chief of Chaplains. 

Major Commands 

In keeping with the AF policy of decentralized 
decision-making, major commands (MAJCOM) 
exercised considerable power. Commands 
were organized by function under a comman- 
der whose special staff included the command 
chaplain. The command chaplain’s staff 
depended on the size of the command. For 
example, in the Eighties the Strategic Air 
Command (SAC) Chaplain’s Office included 
multiple chaplains and chapel managers. 
Electronic Security Command had one or two 
chaplains and one chapel manager. Numbered 
Air Forces in several commands included 
supervisory chaplains and chapel managers 
during parts of the decade. Among them were 
5th Air Force in Pacific Air Forces (PACAF), and 
8th and 15th Air Forces in SAC. 


MAJCOM, numbered Air Force, and senior 
chaplains at separate operating agencies 
served on the commander’s special staff as 
advisors on religion, ethical concerns, and 
quality of life. At the direction of the Chief of 
Chaplains they collectively were an “evaluative 
and assessment body, and provided observa- 
tions from the field to assist in formulating 
goals and directions.” They supervised, sup- 
ported and provided pastoral care for person- 
nel in their command.*’ Chapter 12 discusses 
the operations of command chaplain offices. 

Installations 

At the operational level, the senior chaplain 
usually served as the installation staff chaplain 
(ISC). Other assigned chaplains held the title 
“installation chaplain” unless they had desig- 
nated responsibilities. Command authority 
rested with wing and base commanders, but 
ISCs “have supervisory authority for the spe- 
cific pastoral and program responsibilities 
assigned to them.” The ISC served on the com- 
mander’s special staff as advisor on religion, 
ethical concerns, and quality of life. He or she 
“engages the combined resources of all chap- 
lains, Chapel Management Personnel (CMP), 
and other members of the base chapel com- 
munity in developing an effective chapel pro- 
gram required to meet the needs of the 
installation.”*° 

Large segments of this study describe the 
ministry of chaplains at base level, where “the 
rubber hit the road.” Throughout the decade 
there was near unanimous agreement in the 
Chaplain Service about the ISC’s pivotal role in 
developing effective chaplain ministry AF-wide. 
The presence or absence of teamwork 
depended largely on how successfully the ISC 
integrated the chapel section’s talents without 
stifling interest and initiative. 

Installation Staff Chaplain Leadership 

On most chapel teams the ISC was the 
supervising pastor, while senior Protestant and 
Catholic chaplains headed ministry for their 
faith groups. The senior chapel manager, 
known as the Chief, Chapel Support Activities 
(CCSA), was the non-commissioned officer in 
charge (NCOIC) of all chapel management per- 
sonnel (CMP). The CCSA reported to the ISC. 
Some staffs had a different setup because they 
were small. Others, like the large staff at 
Lackland AFB, had operational “branches” 
under the ISC. 

Forming a working team tested the supervi- 
sory skills of the ISC and CCSA. While not 
commanders, they exerted managerial control 
through the evaluations they had to render on 
team members. Since forming effective chapel 
teams was an important goal of their supervi- 
sion, this is the place to review their efforts.” 

Some people felt that the ISC’s job descrip- 
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Chaplain Jeremias G. Saria of the RAF Alconbury chaplain team in 1988; the team also 
included iSC George T. Sturch and Chaplains Thomas P. Olszyk and James R. Wilson. 
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tion required the leadership skills of Moses— 
and probably more. A point paper for com- 
mand chaplains in 1986 listed required ISC 
skills in leadership, management and supervi- 
sion. It noted that many ISCs lacked compe- 
tence in financial management, interpersonal 
relations among chaplains, and relations with 
chapel managers. Many were also deficient in 
handling adverse situations, objectivity in 
preparing evaluations, communicating the 
chaplain mission to commanders, balancing 
ministry and administration, and delegating and 
using authority.*° The following paragraphs sug- 
gest some efforts that ISCs expended in these 
areas during the Eighties. 

Genuine team spirit was an important aspect 
of teamwork. Competent ISCs generated a 
spirit of teamwork that ignited team members. 
Departing Kadena AB, ISC John G. Truitt, Jr. 
described the importance of good spirit in a 
chapel newsletter: 

Everyone at Kadena speaks of the great team 

spirit we have, and so they should. We have 

it. My wife Dolores and | were cheerleaders at 

Elon College. And team spirit was so impor- 

tant in winning. We used to do our best to 

encourage the team and encourage the fans, 
and to leave the field with the pride of a win. 

That’s the way | feel about leaving Kadena. 

I’m going to leave with the pride of a win. The 

victories won by the Kadena team during my 

tour here have been very impressive, and it’s 

been wonderful to be a part of that. 
Chaplain G. Palmer Bowers was the ISC at 
Carswell AFB in 1983. He described his team’s 
commitment to interpersonal relations as part 
of team ethics. It was the most important ingre- 
dient in the chapel program’s success. Working 
as more than a military organization, the chapel 
team “operates as a family to bring about the 
success and improvement of all areas of the 
chapel program.” Many elements at Carswell 
contributed to the team’s winning professional 
attitude, its “commitment to caring.” Among 
them were the nature of the Chaplain Service, 
professional autonomy, self-administration, and 
interpersonal relations among team members. 
Also important were relationships between pro- 
fessionals and those they served, and a primary 
orientation to public interest. Becoming ISC at 
McGuire AFB in 1989, Chaplain Bryant R. 
Skipper moved quickly to forge a team spirit 
reflecting his strong commitment to participa- 
tory management. His executive committee, 
composed of senior faith group chaplains, the 
CCSA and himself, worked through decisions.” 

ISCs faced major personnel challenges. On a 
typical base the chapel “team” included a vari- 
ety of clergypersons and CMPs, contracted 
employees (organist, choir director, religious 
education coordinators), and civilian secretary. 


The extended team covered lay leaders in vari- 
ous chapel programs. For example, Chaplain 
Michael R. Clarahan, a Roman Catholic, 
headed a team at Robins AFB. It included four 
other chaplains (a United Methodist, 
Presbyterian, Baptist, and African Methodist 
Episcopal), six chapel managers from a master 
sergeant to an airman first class, and a civilian 
secretary. There was also a student clerk, ten 
Reserve chaplains (one Catholic, one Jewish, 
eight Protestant), three auxiliary chaplains (two 
Catholic and one Jewish), and a contracted 
altar linen cleaner. In addition there were five 
persons employed under appropriated fund 
contracts aS music director, organist, Gospel 
pianist, Catholic parish coordinator, and reli- 
gious education facility janitor. During one six- 
month period a chaplain candidate reported for 
duty, two chaplains and one CMP relocated, a 
Reserve chaplain retired, three new Reserve 
chaplains came on board, and the Protestant 
religious education coordinator resigned.” 

ISCs could exert little direct control in several 
important areas. Lying outside their purview 
were personnel strength and reassignments, 
and the commander’s final decision about allo- 
cating appropriated funds for chapel programs. 

The frequent reassignment of personnel 
played havoc with many an ISC’s plans. Bolling 
AFB had a staff of five chaplains and six chapel 
managers. In the first half of 1988, all four 
Protestant chaplains and three chapel man- 
agers received notification of impending 
assignments. Many problems arose as a result, 
and only the shrewd use of Reserve tours 
helped cushion the blow. The chapel team at 
McGuire AFB was short a Catholic chaplain, a 
Protestant chaplain, the CCSA, and a civilian 
secretary during much of the last half of 1985. 
The remaining Catholic chaplain took over the 
ISC’s responsibilities. 

The Personnel, Manpower and Readiness 
Division of the Office of the Chief of Chaplains 
Kept overseas positions fully manned as the 
first priority. Resulting shortfalls at state-side 
bases compounded the ISC’s problems. This 
was especially true for Catholic chaplains, 
where a perennial shortage existed. The Office 
of the Chief of Chaplains provided equal oppor- 
tunity for Catholic chaplains to become ISCs. 
However, the shortage and continuing need for 
Catholic ministry made the policy hard to 
implement. Catholic ISCs were constantly 
under pressure to overwork, and the temporary 
loss of a Catholic ISC caused major problems. 
Bergstrom AFB had what the team called a 
“cataclysmic” year for the staff in 1985. Only 
three of seventeen military staff members both 
welcomed the new year and bade it farewell at 
the Bergstrom chapel. To complicate matters, 
ISC James E. Rockenstein, a Catholic, became 
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ill. After returning from vacation a day early, on 
August 17 he decided to spend the day at Lake 
Travis. He continued his account: 

| was on the bank of the lake when | realized | 

was having a heart attack, so | decided to go 

for help. | remember walking up this steep 
hill, and by the time | reached the top | was 
drenched in sweat. | then got in my car and 
drove to the hospital. 
The twenty-seven mile trip was successful, and 
he recovered after surgery. His absence deeply 
affected the chapel team, and the lack of lead- 
ership “detracted from the smooth running of 
the chapel. Still, we tightened our belts and did 
our jobs the best we could,” the report said. 
Chaplain Rockenstein returned to part-time 
work in October.” 

ISCs played pivotal roles in helping chapel 
teams assess needs and set goals for chapel 
programs. For example, the Lindsey AS chapel 
team held a two-day planning retreat in 1987 to 
nurture team spirit and create goals for the next 
program year. On ISC Richard A. Headley’s 
team were Chaplains Andrew J. Walsh, Jr., 
Lewis C. Long Ill, Greg W. Carlson, Gary L. 
O’Day, Jr., and Carl J. Swanson, and CMPs 
Willard C. Hall, Jr., James W. Wyatt, Richard L. 
Peters Il, Robert S. Hale, and Ralph K. 
Rinehart. The team studied an agenda before it 
headed for the German countryside to discuss 
the place of goals, respect, positive reinforce- 
ment, and fellowship in team-building. The 
crew settled on five goals. They were to foster 
better team spirit, train and coordinate with the 
laity, increase participation and attendance in 
Catholic and Protestant congregations, expand 
ministry and contact with munitions sites, and 
foster more involvement with neighboring Army 
chaplains. ISC James A. Kaczmarek’s “Staff 
Day Away” at McChord AFB discussed results 
of a temperament analysis taken by the staff, 
and established goals for the next six months. 
Seventeen active duty, Reserve, and civilian 
staff members participated. The exhaustive 
eight-page goal summary covered the full 
chapel program. A statement of purpose 
headed the summary, which assigned goals to 
persons. The process showed ISC leadership 
and a well-functioning team.* 

Chaplain John P. Gilhooley engineered a 
sweeping reassessment of problem areas with 
his team at Clark AB in 1983. The team estab- 
lished new goals and priorities. Protestant and 
Catholic religious education programs received 
fresh objectives and calendars. Chaplain 
Gilhooley appointed a hospital ministry director 
for Clark Regional Medical Center, and the 
team restructured ministry to meet patient and 
staff needs with chaplains and lay volunteers. 
Site chaplains realigned the visitation program, 
selecting a director for site ministry and requir- 


ing prompt after-action reports. Squadron visi- 
tation chaplains began functioning. A 
Philippine-American Chaplain Day met the 
request of the Acting Chief of Chaplains, Armed 
Forces of the Philippines, for more significant 
relations between the nations’ chaplains.* 

Team-Building 

ISCs took firm steps to integrate teams, con- 
centrating sometimes on the whole chapel staff 
and other times on chaplain or CMP compo- 
nents. The CCSA played the lead role in CMP 
training and team-building under the ISC’s 
leadership (See Chapter 24). 

Center Chaplain Jerry L. Rice held a work- 
shop on “Working Together” as part of his 
twelve-hour course in 1981 to “decrease office 
stress and improve productivity.” The Keesler 
AFB chapel team covered understanding self 
and others, styles of communication, how to 
map issues, and building esteem in self and 
others. Reserve forces manned the chapel dur- 
ing a two-day retreat for chaplains and CMP at 
Lowry AFB in 1983. Staff members compiled 
questionnaires into an agenda, and a represen- 
tative from Mental Health was the “outside” 
facilitator. She commended the staff on prob- 
lem-solving and communication skills and sug- 
gested several areas for improvement. They 
were to focus on a common goal, emphasize 
in-service training, develop comprehensive 
operating instructions, and foster team spirit 
through more positive feedback, social interac- 
tion and recreation. The local Professional 
Military Education School conducted seminars 
on human relations and team-building for the 
team at Chanute AFB in 1985. ISC Jerome E. 
Nadine arranged for a stress management 
class during the second half of the day’s work- 
shop. The team from Scott AFB used serendip- 
ity exercises to build communication skills at a 
one-day retreat in 1983.°’ 

Team-building programs for chaplains often 
focused on professional growth. Chaplain 
Thomas S. Carter proposed a monthly retreat 
day for renewal, recreation and team-building 
at Little Rock AFB. The chaplains alternated as 
retreat masters in 1985. Installation chaplains 
at Clark AB considered “Ministering to AIDS 
Victims” at one of their bi-weekly professional 
seminars in 1986. The chaplain team at Hill 
AFB used a variety of settings for monthly pro- 
fessional days while Chaplain John R. Hellstern 
was !ISC. Chaplains, lay leaders, and others 
conducted exchanges on “Open Communications, ” 
“Our Spiritual Gifts as Chaplains,” and “Stress 
on the Fighter Pilot.” Under a plan established 
in 1985 by Center Chaplain Donald C. Ofsdahl, 
senior chaplains at Lackland AFB joined in 
retreats on conflict management, and junior 
chaplains on personal stress and conflict. ISC 
Bennie H. Clayton held training and team-build- 
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ing exercises for chaplains at F. E. Warren AFB 
on the contents of AFR 265-1. Chaplain Jacob 


M. Boggs led quarterly planning days for the 


staff at Vandenberg AFB. Topics included unit 
duty assignments, chapel concerns, and cur- 
rent developments in the Chaplain Service. 
“The planning sessions are necessary for the ex- 
changing of ideas and the improvement of programs,” 
said the report. All those involved felt a “closer 
sense of rapport following the meeting.” 

Sometimes Protestant chaplains held team- 
building and planning sessions in their common 
area of ministry. Chaplain Charles W. Perry 
headed a team of ten chaplains at Clark AB in 
evaluating goals and revising the program cal- 
endar and budget. Recreation built team spirit 
during the two-day retreat scheduled by Clark’s 
ISC, William S. Schuermann. The result was a 
concrete program for the second half of 1987. 
Chaplain Thomas G. Klaasen recounted that 
Senior Protestant Chaplain John O. Lundin 
invited Keesler’s ten Protestant chaplains to a 
woodland retreat for personal growth and shar- 
ing in 1988. “As we partook of the Lord’s 
Supper together, we celebrated a Living 
Presence which had been active in and among 
us throughout the weekend. All of us give a lot 
of ourselves in our ministry. It was nice to find 
peace with each other,” Chaplain Klaasen 
remembered. ISC Virgil L. Schuelein scheduled 
a Protestant chaplain seminar at Lowry AFB 
that worked on an agenda from the Protestant 
Advisory Council. The chaplain team rejected 
the council’s suggestion to downplay student 
ministry since students had poor representation 
on the council. It decided instead to move 
chaplains into dormitory offices, consolidate 
family programs, and emphasize dormitory 
Bible studies.°° 

Training SCs for New Chalienges 

The Office of the Chief of Chaplains and 
command chaplains sensed that ISCs needed 
and deserved more training for their positions 
of leadership. ISC problems in leadership and 
management were important since they 
appeared in AF-wide and command inspec- 
tions. 

The Air Force Inspection and Safety Center, 
Chaplain Branch, recognized that the ISC held 
primary responsibility for chaplain ministry at 
base level. In 1984 the Branch said that “most 
problems identified in inspections usually 
equate to chaplains’ and chapel management 
personnel’s lack of training, planning, adequate 
use of self-inspection checklists, and involve- 
ment in supervision of chaplain fund opera- 
tions.” When the Branch briefed the Office of 
the Chief of Chaplains on a recent AF-wide 
inspection late in 1985, it identified leadership 
as one of three areas needing improvement. 
Early the next year the Branch reviewed its 


world-wide findings from 1982 to 1985 ina 
background paper for the Office. Its inspection 
of 107 bases showed that almost 44% of all 
answerable findings were in the area of manag- 
ing base-level chaplain functions. The paper 
concluded that “intentional leadership and 
management of the USAF Chaplain Service is 
Critical to meet stated objectives, and may not 
be held in common by all chapel management 
personnel, chaplains, and commanders.” The 
Office reported the study results to command 
Chaplains in April 1986 and stressed the need 
to improve leadership and management. It set 
“Pastoral Leadership Towards Excellence” as 
the theme for the next Command Chaplains 
Conference.” 

The USAF Chaplain School inaugurated a 
new Installation Staff Chaplain Course in 1984 
at the Chief of Chaplains’ request. The School 
gathered input for the course from many 
sources including command chaplains, ISCs, 
the Chaplain Branch, and the Chief’s staff. The 
one-week course covered areas such as inter- 
personal relationships, fund management, 
organizational management, and current pas- 
toral concerns. Fourteen chaplains enrolled in 
the first one-week course in March 1984, and 
21 chaplains took the class that year. It met 
annually thereafter with attendance of 27 and 
24 in 1985 and 1986, and 26 in 1988 when 
Chaplain David J. Bena was course director. In 
1989 the course length was two weeks." 

Individually in their commands and commu- 
nally in Command Chaplains Conferences, 
command chaplains helped ISCs develop lead- 
ership and management skills for their position. 
For example, at the Command Chaplains 
Conference in the spring of 1985, Chaplain 
Harold M. Jensen of the Chief’s Office led a 
discussion on effective use of assigned base 
chaplains. There was basic agreement that 
ISCs should consult with chaplains on using 
their skills and interests, especially first-term 
chaplains. Further, merging tasks and talents 
should be a primary goal, and ISCs should 
seek to broaden a chaplain’s career and inter- 
ests. Finally, the ISC was responsible for estab- 
lishing worship services, assessing worship 
needs, supervising services, and assuring com- 
manders of chaplain ministry for the entire 
base. Annual conferences in commands gave 
ISCs other opportunities to concentrate on 
leadership and management. The command 
offices of MAC, USAFE and ATC drew up train- 
ing suggestions for chaplains, and ISCs 
received copies at the USAF Chaplains 
Conference in 1989.” . 


Athletic fields on many AF bases included a 
large elliptical track for joggers. This oval is a 
fitting reminder of the ellipse of religion in 
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America, with its two fixed points of religious 
freedom and religious pluralism. This was the 
giant background against which chaplains car- 
ried on their ministry. 

Bases also had circular structures and 
images, ranging from round water towers to 
painted circles on gym floors. Chaplains were 
not strangers to the two rings of influence and 
control under which they ministered. They were 


familiar with the civilian control exerted by the 
three federal branches of government, the first 
action arena. They functioned in the DOD and 
AF military command structure, the second. 

Two concentric circles with an ellipse in the 
background provide intersections sufficient to 
fill a day’s work for anyone. We turn now to 
developments that clearly portrayed these 
intersections in the Eighties. 
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President Ronald Reagan lays wreath at internment of Unknown Vietnam Serviceman at 
Arlington National Cemetery, 1984. Chief of Chaplains John A. Collins stands at top, third 
from left. 


Chapter 4 
Crossings: Federal Branches and the Department of Defense 


In one sense the Chaplain Service resembled 
a large microprocessor. It sent and received 
millions of messages from the ellipse of reli- 
gious freedom and religious pluralism that was 
the backdrop for chaplain ministry. These mes- 
sages arose as Air Force personnel and chap- 
lains expressed faith and interacted with civilian 
faith groups. The Chaplain Service also con- 
stantly sent and received messages in the two 
action arenas where it operated. They were the 
two circles of civilian control and military com- 
mand. 

This chapter’s focus is a series of crossings 
or exchanges between the Chaplain Service 
and the two action arenas. These crossings or 
exchanges involved the Chaplain Service, the 
federal branches, and the Department of 
Defense (DOD). The heart of the matter is how 
they interacted institutionally at several points. 
Among the crossings were two studies 
requested by Congress and follow-on to the 
studies, chaplain participation in civil-religious 
observances, and chaplains serving overseas 
and in conflict at the President’s direction. The 
next chapter considers crossings with the Air 
Force command structure in areas such as 
base population and personnel policies. 


ACCOMMODATING RELIGIOUS PRACTICES 


The Air Force and its Chaplain Service estab- 
lished policies and took steps to accommodate 
religious practices within the constraints of mili- 
tary necessity and the uniformed service. This 
happened long before Congress asked the 
DOD to study how the military services accom- 
modated religious practices.’ Requests for 
chaplain assistance came from many sources. 

Conventional Procedures 

Early in the decade Chaplain James E. 
Townsend of the Professional Division, Office 
of the Chief of Chaplains, replied to an inquiry 
from the Inspector General. Chaplain Townsend 
provided guidance on the meaning of religious 
“services” in Air Force Regulation (AFR) 265-1, 
The Chaplain Service. The issue was whether a 
Jewish airman could legitimately request more 
than “a few hours” to attend Yom Kippur ser- 
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vices. Chaplain Townsend said that permission 
to attend the services for a few hours “does not 
fulfill the objective requirements of the Jewish 
faith.” He added that worship services could 
vary in length and importance. Not a supervi- 
sor’s personal opinion, but the religious group’s 
position should determine what a “service” 
entailed, he wrote.’ 

In 1983 the Norwegian Forces’ Chaplain in 
Chief asked for guidance on Orthodox Jewish 
and Muslim requests for “special conditions” 
attuned to their religious beliefs. Chaplain 
Selwyn G. Geller of the Education and 
Professional Development Division, Office of 
the Chief of Chaplains, replied. He wrote that 
“USAF Regulations do not specify specific 
rules for Jews, Muslims, or for other particular 
faith groups. Our regulations attempt to be 
general and flexible enough to accommodate 
the practice of all faiths. . . . This includes par- 
ticular diets, particular days of rest-or holy 
days, and other religious requirements. The dif- 
ficulty arises when questions of military neces- 
sity are asked of religious people. .. . But | 
don’t know how the balance can be made 
fairer, and that is why | appreciate the fact that 
you are wrestling with this problem too.”® 

Chaplain Frank A. Rice of the Military Airlift 
Command (MAC) Chaplain’s Office sought 
direction from the Chief’s Office in 1983 on 
Basic Allowance for Subsistence (BAS). A sin- 
cere adherent of Islam requested BAS. He did 
so since the base dining facility could not meet 
his religious requirement not to eat pork or 
items prepared with pork products. Chaplain 
Rice posed a possible conflict between the 
applicable Chaplain Service regulation and the 
regulation controlling payment for BAS. The 
Chief’s Office saw no conflict. The former 
authorized commanders to place personnel 
with religious dietary restrictions on separate 
rations. The latter noted that not all adherents 
conformed to the rules of their religious organi- 
zation, and therefore BAS should not be auto- 
matic. It should be given only when required, as 
here.* 

In 1986 the General Superintendent of the 
United Pentecostal Church wrote a letter of 
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protest to the Office of the Chief of Chaplains. 
He objected to a policy requiring personnel in 
officer training to wear athletic shorts in physi- 
cal training. The church’s doctrine required 
adherents to assume modest appearance in 
public, and he asked permission for them to 
wear sweat suits instead of shorts. Chief of 
Chaplains Stuart E. Barstad replied that local 
authorities and the individual involved had 
resolved the question. Since according to Air 
Force policy local commanders made these 
decisions, he could not promise future accom- 
modation to similar requests.° 

Chaplain David E. Engler of Wilford Hall 
USAF Medical Center received a rare request 
for accommodation in 1989. A young enlisted 
woman said she had been a wicca or witch for 
four years. She asked her commander for per- 
mission to observe her faith group’s eight holi- 
days, including Allhallows Eve. Chaplain Engler 
asked her supervisor at the Center to apply 
pertinent Air Force regulations on accommoda- 
tion, and her request was approved. “| have 
found that chaplains in the Air Force are very 
open-minded,” she said, adding that “I was 
surprised they did it, but I’m very grateful.” The 
young medical technician noted that “! am sin- 
cere in my beliefs, and the Air Force recognized 
that. .. . We don’t do ritual sacrifice or cast 
spells that turn on the TV. ... We simply 
believe in getting closer to the Earth and help- 
ing people as much as we can.” She noted that 
witches did not worship satan in any form or 
engage in satanic practices.° 

Follow-on letters of inquiry to the Office of 
the Chief of Chaplains occupied much time and 
effort. Some writers showed poor information 
about this specific case, the DOD policy of 
accommodation, or constitutional rights. For 
example, an Army colonel said that according 
to an article in the Stars and Stripes the woman 
followed “witchcraft,” and that AF chaplains 
had been very supportive of her. “This is a trav- 
esty,” the colonel wrote. He added that the 
Office should “make guidance perfectly clear to 
your Air Force chaplains that any form of 
witchcraft shall not be encouraged or tolerated 
in the Armed Forces.” Chaplain William J. 
Dendinger of the Education and Professional 
Development Division replied for the Chief’s 
Office. He wrote that “we are given a mandate 
by our Constitution to guarantee the free exer- 
cise of religion, as you indicated in your letter. . 
. . It is not our prerogative under the 
Constitution to list exclusions to our constitu- 
tional mandate.” He added that officials consid- 
ered religious and legal implications before 
approving accommodation.’ 

Chaplains supported individual persons seek- 
ing accommodations of their religious prac- 
tices. Requests posed by civilian faith groups 


were a different matter. In 1981 and several 
times later the USAF Academy Command 
Chaplain refused to support a request from The 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. 
The petition was to allow incoming cadets to 
attend denominational sacramental services 
during summer basic cadet training. The chap- 
lain reported that the intensive six-week period 
helped bridge the gap between civilian and 
Academy life. The Academy limited the cadets’ 
contacts to immediate members of the training 
staff, which included eight chaplains. 
Exceptions for one group would lead to others. 
That would violate the basic goal of the orienta- 
tion training.° 

The subject of accommodating religious 
practices arose in many circumstances. 
Chaplains at Malmstrom AFB sponsored a lun- 
cheon for commanders and first sergeants on 
the topic of “Wearing Religious Apparel” in 
1988. Command representatives at the 
Professional Division Conference in 1985 heard 
a talking paper on “Military Regulations and 
Religious Practices.” The speaker advised that 
conflicts should “be dealt with at the lowest 
level,” and indicated that “chaplains can sup- 
port the individual without embracing the con- 
cepts.” They should ensure that people knew 
the route of appeal if there was no resolution.® 

DOD Study of Religious Practices 

The congressionally-mandated DOD study of 
accommodation of religious practices com- 
menced in 1984. The study panel included the 
service Chiefs of Chaplains, senior line officers 
from the Army, Air Force, Navy, and Marine 
Corps, and the Navy’s Judge Advocate 
General-designate as the legal advisor. Air 
Force Lieutenant General Edgar A. Chavarrie 
headed the joint service group."® The Air Force 
was the DOD executive agent for the study. 

The DOD constituting memorandum said the 
study should address “the issues of compli- 
ance with and modification of uniform regula- 
tions, dietary restrictions, sabbath observance, 
and facial and body hair length practices. The 
study may address other related issues.” The 
objective was to “articulate an approach to 
these sensitive issues that will maximize morale 
and discipline as well as the opportunity for 
exercise of freely held religious beliefs by mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces.” The memorandum 
asked the study group to “propose standards 
that will endure in war and peace,” and set 
December 1, 1984 as the date for an interim 
report. The final report was due on February 1, 
1985. The study panel created three working 
committees. One included four judge advo- 
cates, the second line officers, and the third 
chaplains. Chaplain John G. Truitt, Jr. was the 
Air Force representative on the chaplain work- 
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In May 1985 Chaplain Truitt gave a report on 
the study. He related that a hundred formal 
responses had come from the 179 religious 
faith groups contacted, 80% of 3,425 persons 
at Professional Military Education schools 
responded, and sixty-two flag commands pro- 
vided information. Personnel held interviews 
with four embassy attaches, eight academics, 
eleven faith group representatives, and two 
special interest groups. He estimated that pro- 
visions for accommodation affected less than 
one percent of the military service population. 
At the time only the Air Force provided the 
opportunity for separate rations for religious 
dietary needs. He acknowledged the help of 
Chaplain Harold M. Jensen of the Education 
and Professional Development Division, Office 
of the Chief of Chaplains.” 

The DOD sent its Study of Religious 
Practices in the Armed Forces to Congress and 
the secretaries of the military services on May 
20, 1985. Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
Defense William H. Taft IV asked the service 
secretaries to “revise your regulations in accor- 
dance with the enclosed directive. | also 
encourage you to ensure that these policies are 
understood at all levels of the Department.” 
The study found that the military services had 
an “enviable record” for accommodating reli- 
gious freedom. With few exceptions, current 
rules about dress and appearance, medical 
care, rituals, diet and legal rights passed the 
probe. The date of DOD Directive 1300.17, 
Accommodation of Religious Practices Within 
the Military Services, was June 18, 1985." 

The Office of the Chief of Chaplains 
instructed the USAF Chaplain School to ensure 
that all courses covered accommodation, espe- 
cially the Orientation Course. Meanwhile a new 
regulation, Air Force Regulation 35-53, 
Accommodation of Religious Practices, 
appeared on January 17, 1986 to carry out the 
DOD directive. The regulation included an intro- 
ductory statement on the free exercise of reli- 
gion. It listed worship, dietary practices, 
immunizations, and dress and appearance as 
general areas of accommodation. It described 
procedures for commanders to follow in deter- 
mining whether to grant a request for accom- 
modation. One requirement was that requests 
should be submitted in writing and be “vali- 
dated by a local installation chaplain.” 

Since accommodation was a command 
responsibility, this regulation was not a 
Chaplain Service regulation. However, the 
basic chaplain regulation had several links with 
the new regulation. First, the 1981 edition of 
AFR 265-1 discussed free exercise of religion in 
paragraph 5 in regard to worship services and 
dietary practices. The new AFR 35-53 
expanded these items in paragraph 2 (a) and 


(b). Second, the revised AFR 265-1 of July 1, 
1986 permitted chaplains to wear “religious 
accouterments” with the uniform when “per- 
forming worship and practices distinct to their 
faith groups,” and mentioned DOD Directive 
1300.17." It required chaplains to “observe the 
religious standards of the First Amendment.” It 
dropped all earlier references about a person’s 
freedom to attend worship and request sepa- 
rate rations for reasons of religious diet. What 
remained was a reference to Air Force policy 
requiring commanders to accommodate reli- 
gious practices as provided in the DOD direc- 
tive and carried out in AFR 35-53. The Chaplain 
Service regulation deleted free exercise protec- 
tions since the proper office, military personnel, 
covered them in the new regulation on accom- 
modation. Chaplain regulations had led the way 
with their earlier provisions for accommodation. 

The next revision of AFR 265-1 on September 
4, 1987 eliminated references to DOD Directive 
1300.17 in favor of the AF regulation governing 
accommodation. The revision protected the 
religious practices of chaplains and personnel 
in a significant area not covered in AFR 35-53. 
It prohibited commanders from directing chap- 
lains “or other military personnel to conduct or 
take part in liturgical rites or joint services that 
conflict with their religious beliefs.” 

Congress added a new section (774), titled 
Religious Apparel Wearing While in Uniform, to 
Chapter 45 of Title 10, U.S. Code, in December 
1987. The legislation allowed members of the 
military services to “wear an item of religious 
apparel while wearing the uniform of the mem- 
ber’s armed force.” It empowered the service 
secretary to prohibit such wearing if it inter- 
fered with the “performance of the member’s 
military duties” or if, under regulations set by 
the secretary, the item of apparel was not “neat 
and conservative.” The act defined religious 
apparel as “apparel the wearing of which is part 
of the observance of the religious faith prac- 
ticed by the member.” 

The DOD subsequently revised DOD 
Directive 1300.17 on February 3, 1988 to 
include these provisions. The directive stated 
that religious apparel! did not include hair and 
grooming practices required or observed by 
religious groups. Jewelry with religious inscrip- 
tions or expressing religious affiliation had to 
conform to existing service regulations on jew- 
elry not of a religious nature. The directive de- 


- fined “neat and conservative,” and delineated 


how an item of religious apparel could interfere 
with a member’s performance of duties. Each 
military department specified which command 
level exercised authority for decisions on 
accommodation. Chaplains did not have to 
meet the “neat and conservative” criteria in 
wearing “any required religious apparel or 
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accouterments with the uniform while conduct- 
ing worship services and during the perfor- 
mance of rites and rituals distinct to their faith 
groups.” 

An interim change to AFR 35-10 in March 
1988 provided guidance on wearing religious 
apparel in conformance with legislative and 
DOD requirements. In a section entitled 
“Religious Apparel,” a revision of the regulation 
in September 1988 defined religious apparel as 
the “wear of articles of clothing or dress which 
is part of the doctrinal or traditional observance 
of the religious faith practiced by the member.” 
It said that non-visible religious apparel not 
interfering with the proper wear of the uniform 
could be worn in uniform. Personnel needed no 
permission to wear certain visible religious 
apparel while in uniform during religious ser- 
vices or in the confines of personal living 
spaces. In addition, a person did not need per- 
mission to wear authorized religious head cov- 
erings when military headgear was not 
authorized (or with headgear under prescribed 
standards, including a religious article of not 
more than six inches in diameter). The revision 
stated that such apparel should be neat and 
conservative and could not interfere with the 
performance of military duties. Once approved, 
items could be worn while in uniform. Under 
specific circumstances a commander or super- 
visor could determine that the wearing inter- 
fered with required duties, and could restrict 
such wearing. Requests for permission to wear 
visible items other than the headgear had to be 
made in writing to the installation commander. 
The unit commander endorsed any request, 
and “a personal interview with a base chaplain 
and an indorsement by the installation staff 
chaplain will substantiate whether the wear of 
the requested religious apparel is in keeping 
with the doctrinal or traditional observances of 
the religious faith practiced by the member.” 
The regulation delegated final authority for 
reviewing denials to HQ USAF, Deputy Chief of 
Staff, Manpower and Personnel. Another 
department in this staff office was the final 
authority for approvals. Approval for wearing an 
item needed no revalidation upon a person’s 
reassignment. It remained in effect for the dura- 
tion of the member’s service unless 
rescinded." 


DOD STUDY OF FAITH COMPOSITION 


Another important contact point between the 
Chaplain Service and congressional influence 
exerted through the DOD concerned faith com- 
position. It was the congressionally-mandated 
study of the faith composition of the military 
chaplaincies in relation to the services’ compo- 
sition." 


The study took into consideration the reli- 
gious preferences of military members, which 
they provided voluntarily upon entry and did 
not periodically review. The study concluded 
that these figures closely matched the “reli- 
gious preference” of the American population 
as measured in Gallup Report Number 236 in 
May 1985. That poll showed that 57% of the 
general population listed Protestant as their 
religious preference, while 54.7% of the military 
population listed specific Protestant faith 
groups. Twenty-nine percent of the general 
population listed Roman Catholic as their pref- 
erence, while 26.19% of the military population 
listed that faith. Two percent of the general 
population listed themselves as Jewish, while 
only .37% of the military population listed that 
faith group. Four percent of the general popula- 
tion showed a preference other than these, 
while 3.99% of the military population did the 
same. Nine percent of the general population 
listed “none” for religious preference, while 
14.75% of the military population listed “no reli- 
gious preference” or “atheist.” This may have 
been because of the generally younger age of 
military members, since in the civilian popula- 
tion the number was 13% for persons aged 25 
to 29: 

The study reported that the military chaplain- 
cies had 3,488 clergy from 105 faith groups. 
The highest percentage was Roman Catholic 
(19.84%), followed by the Southern Baptist 
Convention (12.96%), the United Methodist 
Church (10.72%), and Lutheran Churches 
(7.92%). Jewish chaplains represented 1.38% 
of the total. During Fiscal Years 1980-85 a total 
of 1,200 chaplains requested indefinite reserve 
status, and 94.25% received approval. The 
study found that in the last seven years, only 65 
chaplains out of an average strength of 3,364 
were involuntarily separated for twice failing 
promotion. The probe showed that the military 
chaplaincies used legislative authority se- 
lectively to continue on active duty fully quali- 
fied chaplains after they failed selection for 
promotion. The chaplaincies used other man- 
agement tools to “maintain the highest quality 
in the chaplaincy and provide sufficient chap- 
lain strength to assure free exercise.” The study 
specifically applied this conclusion to Roman 
Catholic chaplains, who were scarce.'® 

This study showed that the chaplaincies’ per- 
sonnei policies could sustain full, unrelenting 
scrutiny. The study asserted several conclu- 
sions. One dealt with the best policy to ensure 
the free exercise of religion in the military ser- 
vices. According to the study the current policy 
was the best one for achieving such a goal. The 
idea that religious groups had a specified allot- 
ment or “representation” in the chaplaincies 
could not be the basis for such a policy. Nor 
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could it rest on a claim that the distribution of 
chaplains should be correlated solely with the 
strength of their respective faith groups in the 
military services. 


CIVIL-RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES 


Admittedly, for some people the term “civil 
religion” or “religion of the republic” is offen- 
sive. For others it properly describes a widely 
perceived relationship between a transcendent 
Being and the republic of the United States. For 
chaplains in the Eighties, civil religion created 
an important point of crossing or intersection 
with the federal branches. 

Chaplains were involved in civil-religious 
expressions that were sensitive to the free 
exercise of religion and religious pluralism. 
They participated in civil-religious services and 
observances whose origins lay with the 
President, the Congress, or both. Normally the 
DOD transmitted information on these obser- 
vances to commanders. In turn, they asked 
chaplains to serve as project officers, or to 
participate in other ways. Among civil-religious 
observances and ceremonies of this kind were 
the National Prayer Breakfast, National Day of 
Prayer, Days of Remembrance of the Victims of 
the Holocaust, Prisoner of War (POW) and 
Missing in Action (MIA) observances, and 
national holidays such as the Birthday of Martin 
Luther King, Jr., Memorial Day, Fourth of July, 
and Thanksgiving. Later sections of this volume 
cover national holidays other than King’s birth- 
day. 

Air Force Regulation 265-1 prevented com- 
manders from requiring chaplains and other 
military personnel to participate in “liturgical 
rites or joint services that conflict with their reli- 
gious beliefs.”*° For most chaplains the perti- 
nent issue was not that of participating in 
civil-religious observances. It was the question 
of not violating faith-specific beliefs in a civil 
ceremonial setting. At core this was the ques- 
tion of civil religion. 

General Civil Religion 

Public religion or civil religion is a series of 
cementing societal convictions that pivot off 
the natural religion proclaimed by all faith 
groups. In final analysis, it finds its anchor in 
the call of the Declaration of Independence for 
virtue in the republic.”' 

Professor Robert N. Bellah is probably the 
foremost authority on American civil religion. 
He distinguishes between “general” and “spe- 
cial” civil religion. The first is the basis of public 
morality. It derives from the “natural religion” 
found in all religious teachings. The second 
focuses on the nation’s central norms as enun- 
ciated in the Declaration of Independence, 
norms from Nature’s God for the common 


good.” 

As distinguished from special civil religion, 
general civil religion is all-pervasive. The 
Constitution takes it for granted, just as it does 
the Declaration of Independence; though it 
does not mention God, the Constitution pro- 
hibits religious tests for office. Benjamin 
Franklin appealed to civil religion in his unsuc- 
cessful appeal for opening prayers at the 
Constitutional Convention. George 
Washington’s first inaugural ended with a 
divine service at St. Paul’s Chapel. His Farewell 
Address described religion as a necessary sup- 
port for morality and governmental institutions. 
Alexis de Tocqueville pointed to the phe- 
nomenon of general civil religion in the 1830’s. 
He wrote, “Il do not know whether all Americans 
have a sincere faith in their religion—for who 
can search the human heart?—but | am certain 
they hold it to be indispensable to the mainte- 
nance of republican institutions.” President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower referred to it with his 
maxim, “Our government makes no sense 
unless it is founded on a deeply felt religious 
faith—and | don’t care what it is” (which reli- 
gious faith it is). In a Supreme Court decision in 
1952, Justice William O. Douglas referred to the 
need for general civil religion. He wrote, “We 
are a religious people whose institutions pre- 
suppose a Supreme Being.”” 

This religion and its morality provide the basis 
for virtue, the essential principle of the republic. 
Religionists of firm conviction insist that religion 
is more than morality. General civil religion 
ignores that claim in order to nurture public 
virtue and morality as underpinnings of the 
republic’s political order.** General civil religion 
supports public morality, cements the social 
ethos, and restrains passions at odds with lib- 
erty. It is “American Shintoism,” the lowest- 
common-denominator type of religion in 
America. a 

Like the Constitution, general civil religion is 
utilitarian. It binds together the social and politi- 
cal fabric, and determines what does and does 
not work to regulate, balance and control inter- 
est, property and wealth. It appeals to morality 
in the distribution of rights, goods, and services 
for the whole body. It is more or less benign 
and lacks a bite or critical edge. General civil 
religion signifies that the republic’s virtue can 
slip away if religion and morality fail to sustain 
it. However, it gives virtue no clear connotation, 
no quotients, no norms in terms of the basic 
ideals of the American experiment. 

Special Civil Religion 

In contradistinction, Bellah says that special 
civil religion “defines the norms in terms of 
which the common good is conceived.” 
Included is that central norm of American civil 
religion named by Thomas Jefferson in the 
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Declaration of Independence when he wrote, 
“All men are created equal.” According to 
Bellah, special civil religion appeals to the 
Puritans’ “covenant” community rather than 
political alignment. It enunciates specific norms 
that will perpetuate the common good, norms 
that flow from Nature’s God to form the repub- 
lic’s virtue. The central norm is equality for all, 
along with life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness rather than property. These are the posi- 
tive goals of special civil religion. 

The cutting edge of special civil religion finds 
no place in general civil religion. Violating lib- 
erty can incur the wrath of God, Jefferson said 
in his discussion of slavery. Bellah describes 
the cutting edge this way: “Not just general civil 
religion, but virtue. Not just virtue, but concern 
for the common good. Not just the common 
good .. . but the common good under great 
objective norms: equality, life, liberty, the pur- 
suit of happiness.”*° This is why the religious 
appeals of the civil rights movement found their 
anchor in special civil religion’s norm of equal- 
ity. 

Lincoln’s Memorial is the high temple of spe- 
cial civil religion. The assassinated president 
sits majestically, judging the nation’s decisions 
and actions. His abolition of slavery, successful 
battle to save the Union, and petition that he be 
on God’s side make him for many the greatest 
practitioner and chief priest of special civil reli- 
gion, serving the norms of the Declaration of 
Independence. He appealed to these norms 
when he claimed that the Union was indis- 
soluble, and a state could not secede.” 

Special civil religion recognizes that good 
government does not need the official support 
of religion, or the opposite. Good government 
depends partly on the people acknowledging 
that God is the source of liberty. It relies on 
God as the Final Judge of morality. After the 
Civil War the nation’s coins proclaimed “In God 
We Trust,” not in state or government, not in 
person or institution, not in any absolute except 
the Author of Liberty.*” The republic’s special 
civil religion distrusts concentrated power. It 
recognizes the need to resolve social and politi- 
cal conflict through politics and law under the 
watchful eye of Nature’s God, who set in 
motion this experiment of liberty. The religion of 
the republic implies that even Americans pro- 
fessing no religion, or those atheistic to the 
core, have a commitment to the ideals of liberty 
flowing from the Author of Liberty.*”’ Foxholes 
may lack atheists because the people in them 
are fighting for the republic. However, since the 
Sixties the growing force of social privatism has 
severely diminished the cementing power of 
Civil religion.” 

National Prayer Observances 

Early each year, National Prayer Breakfasts 


provided important crossings, or points of 
intersection, between the federal branches of 
government and AF chaplains. Each year the 
President, members of Congress, and other 
officials gathered in Washington in a Prayer 
Breakfast, and military installations mirrored the 
event around the globe.*? Many people on Air 
Force bases attended these voluntary gath- 
erings. The Breakfasts nurtured that aspect of 
civil religion that encouraged people to pray to 
God for the nation’s welfare. Some installations 
also observed a National Day of Prayer later in 
the spring. 

Prayer Breakfasts (sometimes luncheons or 
dinners) were interfaith events that accepted 
the validity of civil-religious expression that was 
sensitive to free exercise and religious plural- 
ism. More often than not, these February 
events pressed beyond the boundaries of gen- 
eral civil religion to the more constructive form 
that Bellah terms special civil religion. For 
example, in 1987 Secretary of Defense Caspar 
Weinberger’s message to all defense installa- 
tions said that the Breakfast “signals to the 
world that we are a nation, a people, who know 
our heritage, who seek to live by noble convic- 
tions and high moral values, and that our ulti- 
mate trust is in our Creator.” He concluded, 
“Whoever you are, wherever you are, | join with 
you in your observance of our National Prayer 
Breakfast and in the prayer that our Creator 
may continue to bless us, grant us wisdom, 
and strengthen us in our pursuit of peace in the 
world and harmony among the nations.”°° 

Some Breakfast participants heard written 
messages from the Chief of Chaplains. Chief of 
Chaplains John A. Collins wrote in 1983, “Let 
all mankind know that we are dependent upon 
God and nation for sustenance. And let us 
understand that our needs can only be met in 
obedience to God’s law and society’s growth. 
May the words of Sacred Scripture be ever 
alive to us,” his message said, adding, 
“Blessed is the nation whose God is the Lord.” 
He wrote in 1984 that the Breakfast testified 
“that we are one nation under God, aware of 
our heritage and diligent in our duties.” In 1986 
Chief of Chaplains Barstad called the obser- 
vance a time to reflect “on our great heritage of 
faith and prayer.” He urged participants to 
“pray for the needs of our nation and the world. 
Let us commit this nation to the care of 
Almighty God, and let us pray for the courage 
to pursue a just and lasting peace among all 
nations.” 

The chaplain function normally served as the 
project office for the Breakfast, though the 
event belonged to the wing commander. 
Chaplains usually chose the speakers. Elected 
and appointed governmental officials some- 
times delivered the message. For example, 
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Justice Richard V. Thomas of Wyoming’s high- 
est court addressed 200 people at F. E. Warren 
AFB in 1984. At Clark AB in 1988, Ambassador 
Nicholas Platt, emissary to the Philippines, dis- 
cussed America’s values and role in the 
Philippines, and the importance of the military 
members’ worldwide mission. 

Military speakers included commanders, 
retired personnel, prisoners of war, chaplains, 
and others. Lieutenant General Lawrence A. 
Skantze, Deputy Chief of Staff for Research, 
Development and Acquisition, spoke to a 
crowd of 400 at Bolling AFB after snow can- 
celed the first date in 1983. General Jack |. 
Gregory, Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Air 
Forces, addressed 375 people, including some 
nationals, at Yokota AB, Japan in 1987. Project 
Chaplain James T. Preskenis scheduled 
Protestant, Catholic and Jewish representatives 
for prayers and scriptures. The next year 
General Gregory spoke at Hickam AFB. At 
Reese AFB in 1983, Lieutenant General John P. 
Flynn, USAF Retired, discussed his POW 
imprisonment in Vietnam and the role of the 
believers’ community in the compound. 
Chaplain Keith H. Lewis described his ordeal as 
a captured F-4 pilot for Installation Staff 
Chaplain (ISC) Robert E. Robinson and other 
attendees in 1987 at Eielson AFB and Clear 
AFS. First Lieutenant Patrick C. McClary was a 
Vietnam veteran and winner of Bronze and 
Silver Stars and three Purple Hearts. He told a 
Bolling AFB Breakfast in 1987 how faith and 
prayer sustained his recovery from battle 
wounds. Lieutenant McClary and other speak- 
ers often appeared more than once.*' 

The Chief and Deputy Chief of Chaplains 
usually spoke at five or six observances a year 
since bases scheduled the event on different 
days. For example, Deputy Chief of Chaplains 
Barstad spoke at Maxwell and Gunter, Kees- 
ler, Tinker, Sheppard, and Charleston AFBs in 
1983. Strategic Air Command’s (SAC) largest 
Breakfast attendance in 1984—nearly 450 peo- 
ple—heard him talk at Plattsburgh AFB in 
February. A report from Altus AFB said that his 
“interesting speech” on “Seek Peace and 
Pursue It” at the National Prayer Dinner in 1988 
lasted “only forty-five minutes.” Chief of 
Chaplains John P. McDonough joined the 
Breakfast at Griffiss AFB in 1989 at ISC James 
W. King’s invitation. Chaplain Harvey D. 
McCarty, Air National Guard Advisor to the 
Chief of Chaplains, addressed the Breakfast at 
Vance AFB in 1988.” 

Clergymen and civic leaders lectured at many 
base Breakfasts. Dr. William R. Bright, founder 
of Campus Crusade for Christ, told how society 
deteriorated after the outlawing of compulsory 
school prayer. He challenged four hundred lis- 
teners at Norton AFB in 1984 to return the 


nation to being a “nation under God.” Chaplain 
Richard M. Hartwell coordinated the event. 
Noted local journalist and civic leader J. 
Douglas Donehue was reportedly the only per- 
son to have served in every branch of the 
armed forces. He said the words “Oh, my 
God!” acknowledged God as the ultimate 
source of appeal. The words were “a prayer of 
sincerity and spontaneity,” he said at 
Charleston AFB’s National Prayer Breakfast in 
1984. Jacob Rabau described the Berlin Jewish 
community in which he was active to listeners 
at Tempelhof Central Airport. Author Carolyn 
Koons recounted her difficulties raising an 
adopted teenager for people at Beale AFB. One 
of the few chapel managers to deliver a 
National Prayer Breakfast address—perhaps 
the only one—was CMSgt Marcine L. Duvall. 
The turnout at Malmstrom AFB in 1985 was so 
large there was standing room only. CMSgt 
Duvall was executive for the 15th Air Force 
Staff Chaplain.*° 
The litanies and prayers at these obser- 
vances usually were pluralistic and inclusive 
rather than nationalistic in nature. For example, 
Air University Command Chaplain Donald J. 
Harlin prayed in 1984 that “our leaders and all 
those in authority over us” receive “strength 
and vision for a better world.” He continued, 
In our love for life help us to be willing to lay it 
on the line. So that freedom may flourish. So 
that those who have known nothing but tur- 
moil may know peace. So that the hungry 
may be satisfied, the naked clothed, the 
shackled set free. So that we may never 
shrink from our heritage, or flinch from our 
transcendent obsession, that in time of pros- 
perity and danger, in God we trust. Amen. 
ISC Jimmie L. Hancock led the observance at 
Maxwell AFB in 1988. The litany for world 
peace included intercessions for all God’s peo- 
ple on earth “of every nation and race.” The 
assembly prayed for military members, ambas- 
sadors, statesmen, worldwide agencies of 
compassion, and “all who in any way work to 
further the cause of peace and goodwill, justice 
and equality, love and understanding.” The 
litany at San Vito dei Normanni AS in 1987 con- 
tained petitions for the President, Congress, 
Supreme Court, armed forces, state, county 
and city governments, peoples of the world, the 
nation of Italy, and the local air station commu- 
nity, where Chaplain Leland C. Mead was the 
ISC. At Langley AFB, where Michael G. Viise 
was ISC in 1984, the assembly prayed a litany 
for world peace. It included supplications for all 
peoples of the world, and for deliverance “from 
believing and speaking lies against other 
nations . . . from narrow loyalties and selfish 
isolation . . . from putting our trust in the 
weapons of war, and from want of faith in the 
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PRAVER EREMKIAST 
GERESTROM AFB, TEXAS 
3 HB 84-630 AM 


National Prayer Breakfast at Bergstrom AFB in 1984, including honor guard (top, right), 
brass quintet (bottom), and Chaplain Charles W. Perry reading scriptures (middle, left). 
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Prayer Breakfast at Pope AFB, 1983 (top); singing National Anthem at Nellis AFB, 1984 
(middle); Chaplain Donald V. Ullrich speaking at Misawa AB, 1985 (bottom, left); Astronaut 
James B. Irvin at Pope AFB, 1984 (right). . 
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power of justice and good will.” Chief of 
Chaplains Barstad spoke at a Breakfast at 
Davis-Monthan AFB in 1987 when a deputy 
commander offered this sanguine prayer: 

Grant us, O God, a vision of our land, fair as 

she might be: a land of justice, where none 

shall prey on others; a land of plenty, where 
vice and poverty shall cease to fester; a land 
of brotherhood, where success shall be 
founded on service, and honor be given to 
worth alone. We thank you for all who have 
loved this land which we love, who have been 
eager to establish freedom and justice within 
our borders, and have given themselves for 
the fulfillment of their longings. We pray that 
we and all the people of this land may have 
grace to maintain these liberties in righteous- 
ness and peace. Amen. 

Chaplain Paul G. Rider was master of cere- 

monies at the event.” 

Each year Congress and the President pro- 
claimed a National Day of Prayer in May. Most 
bases did not observe this day, partly because 
notice did not come down through DOD and 
command channels like the Prayer Breakfast. 
There were exceptions. SAC chapels seemed 
to observe the day more widely than other 
commands in 1984. President Ronald Reagan 
proclaimed May 3 as a day for “citizens of this 
great Nation to gather together in homes and 
places of worship to pray, each after his or her 
own manner, for unity of the hearts of all 
mankind.” Not many attended the Mather AFB 
service at 12:30 noon. The opposite was true at 
Randoiph AFB that year, and fifty-three 
attended an interfaith service at McChord AFB 
at which the wing commander read the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation. Protestant and Catholic 
communities held special prayer services on 
May 3 at Homestead AFB. in 1985 the Pope 
AFB chapel provided mess hall diners with 
prayer cards saying, “God in Heaven, the citi- 
zens of this great country ask you to grace us 
with your Presence. Fill us with your peace. 
Teach us to use our strengths for the good of 
the whole world. Bless our nation as each citi- 
zen finds you in their own way. Amen.” Maxwell 
AFB’s chapel community celebrated its thirty- 
sixth consecutive observance of the National 
Day of Prayer at a prayer breakfast on May 5, 
ibSfetey 

The National Day of Prayer and 
Remembrance at Ellsworth AFB in May 1989 
was a twenty-four hour prayer vigil that started 
and ended with a prayer breakfast. Individuals 
signed up for fifteen-minute intervals of prayer, 
and nearly 160 people participated. One or 
more people were in the chapel at all times.°° 

Other types of prayer services emphasized 
civil-religious aspects in varying degrees. The 
chaplains at Columbus AFB inaugurated base 


prayer breakfasts the spring of 1983. Inspired 
by the National Prayer Breakfast, they hap- 
pened twice a month with forty attending. At 
Lackland AFB airmen and non-commissioned 
officers (NCO) asked for other religious experi- 
ences like the National Prayer Luncheon, and 
soon monthly prayer luncheons occurred at the 
NCO Club. Some devotional breakfasts swelled 
to include more participants, probably taking a 
cue from the National Prayer Breakfast. The 
monthly breakfasts at Hurlburt Field began as a 
Protestant men’s meeting. ISC Richard G. 
Eisemann expanded them in 1987 to include 
Roman Catholics and women, especially 
female active duty personnel.*’ 

Many monthly or quarterly prayer breakfasts 
or luncheons were ecumenical or interfaith in 
nature, following National Prayer Breakfast pat- 
terns. While they did not always focus on the 
civil-religious themes that flavored the 
Breakfasts, neither did they ignore them. Pope 
AFB’s quarterly breakfast featured Major 
General Duane H. Cassidy, Commander of 21st 
Air Force, in November 1983. He spoke on 
prayer and the willingness of comrades to die 
in the Grenada operation. The crowd gave him 
a standing ovation, and reportedly “a feeling of 
patriotism pervaded the spirit of everyone.” 
Monthly interfaith breakfasts at Holloman AFB 
attracted about a hundred people in 1982. 
Special credit went to the hospital commander 
and guest speakers such as the squadron 
commander. In November 1983 ISC Gene K. 
McIntosh asked a Jew to describe Jewish cul- 
ture and traditions, and the Protestant Teen 
Choir sang at the event. Chaplain James W. 
King started McChord’s monthly breakfasts in 
1982, and by 1983-84 about fifty attended. 
Squadron and section members prepared and 
served breakfast, and many guest speakers 
addressed the group. Hickam’s monthly 
Fellowship Prayer Breakfast had a hundred 
attending in 1984. Three or four key personnel 
such as the wing commander received a sum- 
mons monthly for the “Breakfast Club” at 
Bergstrom AFB. Attendance averaged a hun- 
dred people in 1987. The interfaith “Prayer 
Volksmarch” at Yokota AB in 1987 was another 
way to gather for prayer. March participants 
prayed for the Yokota people, the nation, and 
leaders. Starting at the West Chapel, Chaplain 
Gary L. Higgs led participants around the base 
perimeter, using a bus to cross the runway. 

Conflict sometimes ensued about speaker 
selection on such occasions. Project Chaplain 
William J. Marshall headed a popular ecu- 
menical monthly prayer breakfast at Little Rock 
AFB in 1983, but speaker selection was no 
easy task. One segment wanted “a more spiri- 
tual speaker with the message aimed at the 
person’s closer walk with his Maker.” Another 
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wanted to retain a more ecumenical approach 
“to meet all the backgrounds of the various 
members who attend.” One adopted change 
added a question and answer period.*? 

Martin Luther King Birthday and Holocaust 

Remembrance 

Congress appointed January 15 to observe 
the Birthday of Martin Luther King, Jr., and a 
one-week period in the spring for Days of 
Remembrance of the Victims of the Holocaust.*° 
Chaplains joined in both commemorations. 

The observance of King’s birthday took a 
variety of forms. Sometimes project officers 
combined it with celebrations of Black History 
Month or Week. Chaplain |. V. Tolbert was the 
guest speaker at a celebration dinner and 
chapel services at Plattsburgh AFB in 1984. He 
had marched with Dr. King in Alabama. An 
interfaith banquet honored Dr. King with the 
theme “Living the Dream” at Grand Forks AFB 
on January 17, 1987. Nearly 300 people 
enjoyed music from the Gospel Suns and com- 
bined Protestant choir, and listened to the 
Reverend Doctor William P. Driggs, a South 
Carolina pastor invited by ISC James A. Curry. 
Three years earlier Chaplain Curry orchestrated 
an observance for 400 people at Charleston 
AFB with a speech by Major General Bernard 
P. Randolph, Director of Space Systems, HQ 
USAF. A celebration at Kunsan AB, Korea in 
1983 happened at the base theater; program 
guests were Chaplain Travis C. Robinson and 
the Voices of Clark Gospel Choir. Chaplain 
Leroy L. Fedor led an ecumenical litany at 
Davis-Monthan’s commemoration in 1987. One 
response from the people underscored the 
occasion’s civil-religious importance with an 
appeal to equality: “God, our Father, help us 
destroy prejudice that turns us against one 
another. Teach us that we are all the children of 
Your love, whether we are black, brown, red, 
yellow, or white.” The litany response con- 
cluded: “May we so live as our brother Martin 
lived. That others may be curious to know from 
what source we draw the inspiration for our life, 
and after seeing our good deeds go and do the 
same.” Chaplain Carlo F. Montecalvo offered a 
powerful opening prayer at Charleston AFB’s 
commemoration in 1984: 

God, you have always used your people to 

make yourself Known. . . . You spoke your 

word and changed not only peoples’ lives but 

the course of human history. Abraham .. . 

Moses... David... Jesus... . Francis of 

Assisi . . . Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., gave us 

your wisdom that all people are brothers and 

sisters; that black and white, red and yellow, 
do not really matter; that all people are called 
to be free. . . . So we are here to celebrate 
the birth and life of one man, Martin Luther 
King, whom you personally fashioned. You 


sent him to our great nation which was in 

need of his message. He proclaimed it coura- 

geously, in and out of season, and he gave 
his ultimate, his life, so that his dream would 
become a reality. Amen. 

In a service at Beale AFB in 1982, Chaplain 
Clifton J. Gay’s address celebrated the day’s 
civil-religious significance powerfully. He said: 

We have gathered here today not to worship 

the dead, nor a man, but to celebrate and to 

call America and each one of us to live out 
the true meaning of the American dream and 
creed, “We hold these truths to be self-evi- 
dent, that all men are created equal.”. . . Our 
challenge today Is, if we can walk with this 
drum major of justice and follow the path of 

SO many men and women like Martin Luther 

King, Jr., America can and will go forth and 

come home to God who has his hands 

stretched out to receive us. Like the prodigal 
son, we can come to our senses before it is 
too late, leave the hog pens of racism, 

hatred, riotous living and come home to a 

Father, a God who has shed his blood and 

grace on America, and crowned our good 

with brotherhood, from sea to shining sea. 
His address bore the appropriate title, “Come 
Home, America.” 

Some chaplains folded the observance into 
regular worship services with mixed results. For 
example, Brotherhood Sunday replaced the 
King commemoration at Aviano AB, Italy in 
1982. “It reached more people than the tradi- 
tional memorial service with the same mes- 
sage,” the report said. After a Sunday morning 
King commemorative service at Thule AB in 
1987, some commented that “this should have 
been a separate service apart from the regular 
Sunday morning worship service.”*' 

Movement toward a federal observance of 
Days of Remembrance of the Victims of the 
Holocaust began in the 1970’s. President 
Jimmie Carter established a Presidential 
Commission on the Holocaust in 1978, and 
addressed the first National Civil Holocaust 
Commemoration Ceremony in the Capitol 
Rotunda in April 1979. Late that year his com- 
mission issued a report. In October 1980 
Congress created the United States Holocaust 
Memorial Council. It was to provide ways for 
the nation to commemorate the Days of 
Remembrance and plan and construct a 
“permanent living memorial museum to the vic- 
tims of the Holocaust.”” For the first time, in 
1984 the Secretary of Defense encouraged the 
military services to create appropriate obser- 
vances for Days of Remembrance. He issued a 
memorandum encouraging local command 
observances that year and in later years. The 
Department of Defense provided an exhaustive 
guide entitled Days of Remembrance to help 
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Altar decorated for King service at Iraklion 
AS, 1987. 


with observances. Its second edition appeared 
in 1989. 

Even before the DOD officially called for 
observance, remembrance events occurred 
under the auspices of AF chaplains. For exam- 
ple, Chaplain Joel R. Schwartzman took eigh- 
teen people from Hessisch-Oldendorf AS, 
Germany to a concentration camp at Bergen- 
Belsen for services of remembrance in April 
1982.* 

The DOD emphasis on the Days of 
Remembrance in 1984 brought an immediate 
response. Chief of Chaplains Collins called the 
attention of all commanders to the presiden- 
tially-proclaimed week and suggested that the 
event had “many universal lessons.” His Office 
staff gathered in its chapel to commemorate 
the event on April 22, 1984. Each staff member 
read a scripture or commentary about the 
Holocaust in a service compiled by Chaplain 
Selwyn G. Geller. At Williams AFB, chapel 
bulletin articles, sermons, and the movie “The 
Hiding Place” emphasized Holocaust Sunday 
Observance on April 29. The chapel at 
Holloman AFB offered prayers in memory of the 
victims at all worship services on May 5. 
Seymour Johnson AFB’s Jewish community 
commemorated Yom Hashoa in April 1987, and 
Catholic and Protestant parishes also offered 
prayers at their services. In February 1987 
Chaplain Marvin L. Labinger led 145 people at 
Hahn AB in a three-session discussion of a 
documentary film on the Holocaust.“ 

The number of chapels observing Days of 
Remembrance increased appreciably in 1988 
while forms of commemoration varied. 
Protestant, Catholic and Jewish chaplains led 
an interfaith service for one hundred and fifty 
cadets at the USAF Academy. At Lackland 


AFB, the Basic Military Training School dedi- 
cated its graduation parade on April 12 to the 
victims’ memory. Project Chaplain Irvin S. 
Ehrlich also arranged special prayers and bul- 
letin inserts at all services on April 15-17. Many 
commemorations occurred on United States Air 
Forces Europe (USAFE) bases. The Vogelweh 
recreation center at Kaiserslautern, Germany 
housed a traveling memorial to the victims. 
Project Chaplain Brett C. Oxman exhibited 250 
rare photographs entitled “Courage to 
Remember,” and held a memorial service at the 
exhibit attended by more than a hundred peo- 
ple. Chaplain Donald M. Zimmerman of Oslo, 
Norway was an early visitor to the exhibit. It 
held special poignancy for him since his sol- 
dier-father helped dismantle the death camps. 
“Dad went out of his mind,” he reported. “They 
put him in a mental hospital in Paris before they 
sent him home. He came back a completely 
changed man.” SSgt Albert J. Centero, Jr., 
chapel historian for RAF Fairford, called the 
Days of Remembrance ceremony there the 
“most inspiring military formation | have wit- 
nessed.” It occurred at a retreat ceremony 
before the group commander’s office, and 
included air base group and strategic group 
commanders, the ISC, and a Jewish represen- 
tative who laid a wreath. The entire headquar- 
ters squadron attended in formation along with 
a large group of families. USAFE commemora- 
tions also included San Vito dei Normanni AS. 
At RAF Upper Heyford, ISC Geller prepared 
articles for the base paper, preached at a 
Protestant service, and held an ecumenical 
seder meal. He invited an Israeli military attache 
to address the commander and first sergeants’ 
luncheon.* 

Chaplains Stephen W. Wentrcek and Isamu 
Matsumoto joined ISC Sydney L. Hoffman in a 
Memorial Service for the Six Million in Japan. 
More than seventy-five attendees participated 
in the service at Yokota AB with Catholic and 
Jewish lay readers and the Inspirational Gospel 
Choir. A Navy rabbi addressed a congregation 
of 125 people at Misawa AB, and a mass choir 
rendered two selections.” 

Survivors played important roles in many 
commemorations. [SC Edward C. Zimbrick of 
Homestead AFB invited a sole survivor of a 
family to describe camp experiences. 
Photographs lined the chapel narthex, and sur- 
vivors and their relatives lit seven candles at the 
ceremony attended by 200 people. The sev- 
enth candle represented American servicemen 
who died liberating the camps. A survivor 
spoke at the Remembrance Service at Loring 
AFB and answered questions at an open forum. 

People at the Days of Remembrance service 
at McChord AFB prayed petitions with a sur- 
vivor. “In many and various ways you spoke of 
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old to our fathers by the prophets. Help us to 
hear the voices which you send today. 
Strengthen now our trust in the goodness of 
life. Strengthen us for tasks yet to be done, so 
that no earthly darkness may be able to over- 
whelm us.” An assembly at Langley AFB led by 
Chaplain Harold Ray prayed, “For those who 
were given death, let us choose life—for us and 
for generations yet to come. For those who 
found courage to stand against evil—often at 
the cost of their lives—let us vow to carry on 
their struggle.” The Catholic parish at McCon- 
nell AFB found special significance in the Days 
of Remembrance. Its parish patron was Saint 
Maximillian Koibe, a Polish Franciscan priest 
who died at Auschwitz. Army Chaplain Irwin 
Lenefsky summed up much of the meaning of 
the Days of Remembrance. ISC Leslie W. 
Strickhausen invited him from Ft. Bragg to 
speak at the service at Pope AFB. “To delve 
into the horrible activities may scare us,” he 
said, “and we find that we don’t like remember- 
ing what we wish didn’t happen. We ask our- 
selves not to let it happen again, but this 
sometimes just pushes our thoughts away. 
Perhaps the challenge should not only be to 
remember, but also to actively remember by 
not letting the world forget it or allow anything 
like it to occur again.” 

The USAF Chaplain Service Resource Board 
forwarded the revised DOD guide for Days of 
Remembrance to each installation in 1989. The 
Board suggested that chaplains “consider 
ways in which your base can share actively in 
this time to remember, and demonstrate once 
again that Air Force people are ‘People Who 
Care.’”** Many bases held appropriate events 
and ceremonies. One of the most impressive 
was a series of events at Hahn AB and neigh- 
boring environs. With ISC William G. Sikes’ 
cooperation, Captain Edward M. Sachs, Jewish 
lay leader, arranged a distinguished series of 
fourteen events. They included briefings, dis- 
cussions, movies, displays, memorial services, 
tours and cultural presentations. Chaplain 
Oxman of Ramstein AB helped him. About 
2,000 people attended one or more events that 
centered in Hahn’s neighboring town of 
Kastellaun, where many personnel lived. The 
town raised over $25,000 for Holocaust sur- 
vivors from the area to return and teach about 
the event in schools during a week in June. 
Twelve (including a 90 year-old woman) of 
twenty-four surviving former residents returned 
to Kastellaun with fourteen spouses and chil- 
dren. Captain Sachs also preached in all 
Protestant services during the observance.” 

POW/MIA Ceremonies and Observances 

The last cluster of civil-religious Ceremonies 
remembered Prisoners of War (POWs) and 
Missing in Action (MIAs) from the Vietnam con- 


flict. The President and Congress showed con- 
tinued interest in possible POW/MIAs in 
Vietnam and efforts to recover bodies. The 
federal branches took official and unofficial 
steps to remember POWs/MIAs, making this 
another area of crossing with chaplains. 

For example, in 1985 Congress passed Joint 
Resolution 87, and thereupon President Ronald 
Reagan proclaimed July 19 as POW/MIA 
Recognition Day. The Office of the Chief of 
Chaplains sent messages to all chaplain func- 
tions and asked the USAF Chaplain Service 
Resource Board to prepare program resources. 
Veterans Day was another occasion for empha- 
sizing the plight of POW/MIAs, and the Office 
suggested that chaplains offer prayers and 
homilies on the issue the preceding Sunday. In 
December 1985, Chief of Chaplains Barstad 
informed command chaplains of the National 
POW/MIA Day of Prayer on January 26, 1986. 
He asked that installation chaplains observe 
the occasion at worship services. 

Many installations joined in these events in 
1985 and 1986. ISC Joseph C. Way designed a 
Recognition Day ceremony at Laughlin AFB 
that included reading of the Joint Resolution, 
greetings from the base commander, a speech 
by veterans from World War Il, Korea and 
Vietnam, and a prayer for prisoners and miss- 
ing. Chaplain Robert W. Plested offered a 
prayer on July 20 at the MIA Special Ceremony 
at Clark AB, attended by a hundred and fifty 
people on the parade grounds. Major General 
Michael A. Nelson’s address preceded the 
prayer, and a flyover of F-4 aircraft followed it.°° 

The POW/MIA cause was conspicuous 
through much of the decade. ISC Charles E. 
Hadlock and Chapel Manager Donald M. Ryan 
of Peterson AFB created an altar design as a 
reminder of more than 2,000 persons missing 
in action and still unaccounted for. Its jail-like 
bars represented the bondage and release of 
the U.S.S. Pueblo crew, prisoners from 


_ Vietnam, and the embassy staff just released in 


lran. Chief of Chaplains Richard Carr spoke to 
250 people at the dedication ceremony in 1981 
on the theme “Lest We Forget . . . Home With 
Honor.” 

Chaplain Lance E. Melson, Jr.’s prayer at a 
National POW/MIA Day ceremony referred to 
“American fighting men and women who have 
endured the indignity of captors’ scorn and 
inhuman cruelty.” They “emerged as living 
monuments of faith and endurance” and 
“embody among us the indomitable spirit of lib- 
erty.” By their raw courage they became the 
“highest standard of dedication by which we 
must judge our own and beneath which we 
must never fall,” he said on July 9, 1982. He 
lamented the “public betrayal of those still 
missing in action,” some perhaps still living 
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Chaplain Joel R. Schwartzman addresses Incirlik AB Holocaust observance, 1989 (top); 
honor guard opens commemoration at Davis-Monthan AFB, 1989 (middle); Brooks AFB 
observance in 1989 includes tree-planting (bottom) with ISC Johnny R. Almond (left) and 


Chaplain Irvin S. Ehrlich of Lackland AFB (second from left). 
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Chief and Deputy Chief of Chaplains Barstad and McDonough lay wreath at Tomb of 
Unknowns, Arlington National Cemetery, 1988 (top); Guard of Honor escorts Unknown 
Serviceman from Vietnam at Travis AFB chapel, 1984 (middle); Tomb of the Unknowns 


(bottom). 
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under “a miserable dehumanizing enemy who 
has shown respect for neither God nor man.” 
Chaplain Melson asked God to bestow on all 
service people “the stubborn courage to hold 
high a continuing dedication to those comrades 
that will become the force of renewing public 
will to recover our MiAs. . . . Renew now our 
faith in America worth such sacrifices, and any 
we may yet be called to make, and in our God 
who makes us free,” he prayed. The ceremony 
was at Beale AFB. 

Chaplain Darrel L. Cook offered prayers and 
Chaplain Gary W. Phelps gave an address enti- 
tled “I Have Not Forgotten Your Name” at Mt. 
Home AFB’s Recognition Day Service on July 
20, 1984. The program listed the names of F- 
111 missing crews. Admiral William Crowe, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, joined the 
National League of Families’ call for a day of 
prayer and remembrance in February 1987. At 
Kadena AB, Okinawa, chaplains offered 
prayers at all weekend services on February 1, 
asking local commanders to participate. ISC 
James W. Coleman created a unique display of 
barbed wire and heimet for a service that 
month at Altus AFB. Chaplain Ralph E. 
McCulloh’s special service honoring 
POWs/MIAs at Edwards AFB included the 
names of forty missing Californians read by 
Army, Navy, Air Force and Marine pilots. The 
service occurred on September 18, 1987. 
Petitions at Travis AFB’s Recognition Service 
included the families “as they wait for and won- 
der in silence about those they love.”*' 

Many service people ran out of patience 
awaiting the slow process of getting Vietnam to 
account for prisoners and bodies. Services of 
recognition allowed them and the families to 
plead for justice. In civil-religious terms, the 
services and ceremonies appealed to the basic 
American right of equality enunciated in the 
Declaration of Independence. This was equality 
for those who died or were missing in an 
unpopular war. People turned to God to vali- 
date the claim for equality since God was 
Author of Liberty and Source of Equality. 

Chaplain Garland L. Robertson described the 
appeal to equality in an article in the base 
paper at Hessisch-Oldendorf AS. He wrote that 
during a recent recognition ceremony the 
American and POW/MIA flags plunged unex- 
pectedly and uncontrollably to the damp, dark 
pavement. He recalled that three of eleven fly- 
ers of his unit in Vietnam similarly plunged from 
the sky into a dark existence. There the simi- 
larity ended. Servicemen quickly restored the 
fallen flags to places of honor, but the POWs 
and MIAs “met with a more crude and pitiless 
fate.” He concluded, “Fallen flags .. . fallen 
men. The image haunts me. It is a commentary 


that lingers to help me remember—they will not 
be forgotten.”” 

The bodies returned slowly. ISC William F. 
Mattimore joined a repatriation ceremony on 
the flightline at Hickam AFB in April 1988. 
Twenty-seven bodies returned from Southeast 
Asia. Several years earlier another returnee had 
become the Unknown from Vietnam, entombed 
at Arlington National Cemetery. In mid-May 
1984, Chaplain James D. Saunders gave the 
benediction at an inter-service ceremony at 
Pearl Harbor as the Unknown’s remains 
headed for final burial. Chaplain Lloyd W. 
Wiegele participated in two short inter-service 
memorial services on May 24-25, 1984 as the 
remains passed through Travis AFB. SSgt Paul 
A. Mapes, SSgt Ollive K. Mapes, and Amn Amy 
L. Moser were project chapel managers for the 
event.® 

The long wait was most acute for the families. 
Some found a sense of relief as bodies 
returned. While on his 257th combat mission in 
1972, Colonel Farrell J. Sullivan’s F-4 Phantom 
was shot down. No American saw the jet crash, 
and no body was reported recovered. After a 
year the Air Force changed his status from 
“Missing in Action” to “Presumed Dead.” For 
eleven years Sue Sullivan refused to acknowl- 
edge that her spouse was dead, and remained 
active in the National League of Families of 
Prisoners and Missing in Southeast Asia. 
Eleven years to the day after the shoot-down, 
on June 27, 1983, she learned his body was 
among the remains of nine servicemen returned 
to American officials earlier that month. The 
Chaplains at Bergstrom AFB held Colonel 
Sullivan’s memorial service on July 5, 1983. 
Sue Sullivan’s long years of waiting were over.” 


CHAPLAINS AT OVERSEAS BASES AND IN 
APPLICATION OF MILITARY FORCE 


The last intersection between the federal 
branches and the Chaplain Service involved 
international aspects of the chaplaincy. A series 
of currents and events revolving around a sin- 
gle focus make up this subject. That focus is 
the federal control and direction of the armed 
forces on foreign soil. Chaplains assigned to 
overseas installations interacted with foreign 
cultures. As a military arm of the nation’s for- 
eign policy, chaplains experienced ramifica- 
tions of that policy. Finally, some chaplains 
were involved in the direct application of mili- 
tary force. 

For chaplains, this crossing included interac- 
tion with foreign cultures while serving over- 
seas. Other aspects were the threat of 
terrorism, military operations in Grenada and 
Panama, developments in South America and 
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the Philippines, warmer relations with the 
Soviet Union, and relations with allied chaplains 
in Europe. 

Cultural Sensitivity and Interaction 

Except for bases in Hawaii and Alaska, AF 
installations outside the continental United 
States (CONUS) owed their existence to 
treaties, security agreements, or trusteeship. 
The government’s positioning bases on foreign 
soil had a direct impact on chaplains serving 
there. So did the foreign cultures they encoun- 
tered. 

Sometimes sensitivity to foreign culture came 
without invitation. For example, Turkey took its 
national census on Sunday, October 20, 1985. 
Like the rest of the nation, the people of Incirlik 
had to stay home from 8:00 A.M. to 6:00 P.M. 
Unable to hold morning services, the chaplains 
had one ecumenical service at 7:30 P.M. that 
coincided with a Gospel music workshop con- 
cert. Another case involved Saudi Arabia. 
Chaplain Joseph F. Boone of the Tactical Air 
Command (TAC) Chaplain’s Office visited the 
country to assess the rotating ministry of TAC 
and Military Airlift Command (MAC) chaplains. 
He carried a Bible that customs agents confis- 
cated on arrival. An unwritten, tacit policy 
agreement with the Saudi government gov- 
erned chaplain activity. It had been concluded 
in 1978 and communicated to Chief of 
Chaplains Carr. Chaplains wore no chaplain 
insignia and answered to “welfare advisors” out 
of respect for the host nation’s state religion, 
Islam. Following the incident with Chaplain 
Boone, Chief of Chaplains Collins forwarded a 
recommendation to the Assistant Chief of Staff 
of the Air Force in 1984. He asked for a reeval- 
uation with the State Department of the prohi- 
bition against chaplain insignia, and the 
confiscation of Bibles. Such actions could be 
construed as an “embarrassment in this coun- 
try and Saudi Arabia regarding infringement of 
freedom of religion,” he wrote.*° 

At other times, chaplains took a firm hand in 
nurturing sensitivity to foreign cultures. For 
example, Chaplain Peter W. Booke received an 
assignment to RAF Chicksands, England, as 
ISC in 1985. The Office of the Chief of 
Chaplains helped him establish his ecclesiasti- 
cal credentials there. It notified the bishop of 
the diocese of St. Albans (Washington, D.C.) 
and archbishop of Canterbury of his standing 
and assignment. The reason was that 
Episcopal chaplains serving in England had to 
apply to the Church of England for special per- 
mission to function as priests under its law. In 
another case, ISC Niall F. O’Leary arranged for 
a visiting professor to give a series of talks on 
Muslim-Christian relations at Ankara, Turkey in 
1OGiZ+°? 

In Japan in 1984, Chaplain Thomas J. Fey 


directed a visitation weekend for seventy stu- 
dents from Sophia University staying with Prot- 
estant and Catholic families at Yokota AB. One 
result of this annual program was cultural sen- 
sitivity. The students joined a large parish pic- 
nic complete with roasted marshmallows, a 
first-time delicacy for many. In the Philippines 
that year, Chaplain Greggory E. Custer hosted 
a three-day weekend for fifty missionaries. The 
program portrayed the missionaries’ challenge 
in Filipino culture, and the guests preached at 
chapel services. The chapel at Misawa AB 
hosted a joint worship service in December 
1985 with over 140 Japanese Christians. It fea- 
tured music for the Christmas season.°’ 

The large number of Americans in North 
Atlantic Treaty Alliance (NATO) nations made 
culture-sharing very important. ISC Roy D. 
Copsey created a novel clergy day at Hahn AB 
in 1984 by inviting twenty-eight German military 
chaplains for interchange. A more traditional 
clergy day at Ramstein AB in 1988 brought 
fifty-three German clergy to the base. Chaplain 
John N. Kondratick was project officer for the 
affair, and ISC Calvin L. Bogaard briefed atten- 
dees on the chaplaincy. The Neubruecke AS 
Chapel sponsored a German-American 
Thanksgiving dinner for Americans to thank 
German landlords for allowing them to live, 
work and worship in their community. More 
than 350 attended. The Rhein-Main Gospel 
Choir promoted better relations with German 
neighbors in 1983 with a concert in nearby 
Langen. The Langen church choir reciprocated 
in a program designed by Chaplain Derrick W. 
Bluschke. In England, Chaplain Richard J. 
Fetherston’s generosity led to the return of an 
old Latin prayer book for display at the RAF 
Chicksands priory. He bought the book for this 
purpose; its first owner was the last British gov- 
ernor of New York. Chaplain Thomas A. Pfaff 
preached for the annual George Washington 
Birthday Memorial Service at St. James Parish 
Church in Sulgrave, Northamptonshire in 1989. 
Other RAF Upper Heyford participants were 
Chaplains James R. Anderson and James R. 
Dixon, and the Protestant choir. Finally, USAFE 
Command Chaplain Barstad visited the RAF 
Chaplains School at Hampshire, England in 
1982 as part of an active program to 
strengthen British-American relations. 

Many other relationships, events and humani- 
tarian activities contributed to the flow of good- 
will with local people. But living on foreign soil 
brought both amenities and dangers.” 

Terrorism 

Terrorism was a byword of the Eighties. Open 
societies tried to control zealots who wanted to 
inflict harm and secure publicity for their 
causes. Chaplains were involved in threatening 
situations and ministering to people attacked 
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by terrorists. 

As the decade opened, Iran released 
American embassy hostages captured in 
Tehran in an act of state terrorism. Chaplain 
Joel R. Schwartzman held a prayer service for 
three released Jewish hostages, presenting 
them with prayer books, scriptures, and Jewish 
chaplain insignia. Several chaplains ministered 
to the released hostages at the AF hospital at 
Wiesbaden, Germany. Chief of Chaplains 
Barstad later called this as one of the highlights 
of his chaplain ministry. “I was fortunate 
enough to be at the hospital . . . to administer a 
communion service for the hostages. It was 
such an emotional setting,” he said about the 
1981 event. Over 300 people gathered at the 
Hurlburt Field chapel in 1982 for a memorial 
service honoring the commandos who at- 
tempted to free the hostages. They dedicated a 
stained glass window donated by local citizens 
in honor of the eight killed on the mission.” 

The Wiesbaden Regional Medical Facility 
chaplain staff also ministered to twenty-seven 
people taken hostage on a TWA jetliner in 
Beirut, Lebanon in 1985. This incident of inter- 
national terrorism captured world attention. 
Chaplains provided private masses, worship 
services and counseling to these non-military 
people. On the other side of the world, chap- 
lains at Misawa AB generated an intense minis- 
try of presence at the base after the shooting 
down of Korean Air Flight 007 in 1983. Since 
Misawa was the forward staging base for 
recovery and response, for weeks chaplains 
visited flightlines around the clock and minis- 
tered to newly arriving F-15 units on temporary 
duty.®" 

Greece had its share of unrest and terrorist 
activity. A Navy serviceman who worshipped 
regularly at Hellenikon AB near Athens was 
assassinated on his way to work in 1983. This 
senseless act upset the American population in 
the area according to the chapel historian, 
Chaplain Theodore H. Stainman. The chaplains 
led a memorial service at the chapel for 350 
mourners. The chapel became a place of unity 
and community for Americans in this crisis. 
Relations between Greek and American gov- 
ernments over bases were a continuing prob- 
lem in 1984. A short strike by Greek workers in 
May preceded a three-week strike on the base 
in July. Only uniformed personnel could pass 
the pickets surrounding the base. Chaplains 
moved their ministry up a notch on base to 
high profile, and held services off-base. Chapel 
managers filled in for some striking workers. 
Dependents experienced anxiety, and there 
were many rumors of confrontation, hostility 
and imminent evacuation. Throughout, all the 
chapel staff was a calming force and morale 
Stabilizer. Chaplain William M. Goff, Jr. and 


SSgt Steve Fingland received Achievement 
Medals for their work. 

In July 1985 someone set off a car bomb ata 
hotel in Hellenikon that was the leased billeting 
and consolidated open mess facility. While no 
one suffered injury, several vehicles were dam- 
aged. The duty chaplain helped calm the fears 
of newcomers and temporary duty personnel 
living in the hotel. Strained negotiations over 
basing continued toward the end of the 
decade. Security was tight when Chief of 
Chaplains Barstad toured Greece in the spring 
of 1988. He and his staff wore civilian clothes 
over uniforms when leaving bases.” 

Tragedy struck Rhein-Main AB, Germany on 
August 8, 1985. Terrorists set off a car bomb at 
the wing headquarters building across from the 
chapel center. The bomb killed two and injured 
eleven, three seriously. The chapel staff spent 
most of the day with the incident and its after- 
shock among personnel. All chaplains reported 
to the control center, the scene, and the hospi- 
tal to help in the crisis. Later they conducted 
grief and shock counseling. Over five hundred 
people attended the memorial service. Chapel 
Manager Jerome T. Shoulta received the 
Achievement Medal! for actions after the bomb- 
ing. 

One person killed was an airman on tempo- 
rary duty from Charleston AFB. Very early the 
morning of the bombing Reserve Chaplain 
William P. Rhett, Jr., Charleston’s duty chaplain 
that day, received a call. He soon joined the 
notification team to bring the sad news to the 
young airman’s spouse. Chaplain Austin H. 
Ziegler helped at the Memorial Mass. Speaking 
for a grateful nation, he said, “We are here to 
have a memorial mass for A1C Frank Scarton, 
the husband, friend, and fellow wearer of the 
Air Force Blue. We cannot but feel outrage to 
this senseless, violent act of terrorism that took 
his life.” As mourners left the chapel the rain 
stopped and the sky turned blue, but terrorism 
left its mark.® 

Aftermath of Beirut Massacre 

Late in October 1983 an act of terrorism in 
Beirut, Lebanon cost the lives of 241 Marines. 
Shock waves reverberated through the nation’s 
military. Air Force chaplains at Rhein-Main AB, 
Dover AFB and elsewhere performed many 
acts of ministry in the tragedy’s aftermath. 

Within hours after the calamity, a MAC mede- 
vac plane picked up wounded Marines to 
transport them through Rhein-Main to hospitals 
in Germany and Italy. American commercial air- 
lines offered to fly families to Europe to visit the 
wounded, and Rhein-Main chaplains met all 
who arrived in that area. They provided pas- 
toral care and made their arrangements. 

Then followed the demanding task of identi- 
fying the bombing victims’ remains. Initially offi- 
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Bergstrom AFB service for Marines killed in Lebanon, 1983 (clockwise, top, left); family of 
Marine at Andrews AFB service; Chaplain Leslie W. Strickhausen leads service at Pope AFB 
for those killed or wounded in Lebanon and Grenada; memorial service at Rhein-Main AB 
also thanked base personnel who assisted wounded and identified remains. 
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cials expected thirty to fifty bodies, and they 
chose Rhein-Main to process, identify and pre- 
pare corpses for burial. Over 230 bodies piled 
up in the tent facilities used as a temporary 
morgue. Chaplains were present as the remains 
arrived. Under ISC Carl S. Mundinger, Jr.’s 
leadership they visited the area three times a 
day for three weeks, supporting about 750 
young volunteers who stood guard and moved 
remains in the morgue. The personnel dis- 
played many emotions including anger, the 
urge to retaliate, flight, sadness at violent and 
senseless death, determination to work hard, 
team spirit, and patriotism. One female Security 
Police agent removed skin from the remains 
and pressed it on the pad with her hands to 
make fingerprints. Chaplains provided support 
and pastoral counseling, and helped volunteers 
ventilate feelings. “The closer we got to the end 
of the three weeks’ period, the more distasteful 
and macabre the scene became,” Chaplain 
Mundinger reported. One chaplain ministered 
at the scene for eight straight hours. Most 
young volunteers in the effort had never con- 
fronted death, and felt the awareness of their 
own mortality. Chaplains noted widespread 
stress and emotional trauma among them. With 
a psychologist and the Family Support Center 
they organized a program to meet the need. 

From Rhein-Main the bodies traveled to 
Dover AFB. Chaplains consoled the bereaved 
at Chapel 2, designated as a twenty-four hour 
reception area for family members and friends. 
It was off-limits to civilian press agents. Chapel 
managers worked overtime in administrative, 
manning and cleaning support, and chapel 
congregations provided pastries and cookies. 
Led by ISC John A. Doonan, the Dover chap- 
lains were present for all fifteen memorial ser- 
vices in the C-5 hangar. Over four hundred 
family members and friends visited Chapel 2 
before and after services. Chaplain Doonan 
reported that “there were many unrecorded 
acts of heroism that will never be recognized 
because there was no battlefield or pomp here. 
But it is of these intangibles that broken human 
beings were put back together and began to 
live again in this world.” He added that few “will 
really Know that this was probably one of its 
finest hours for the Air Force chaplaincy, 
except God and his bereaved people who were 
touched by us.” Three Navy chaplains helped 
Dover’s team minister to Marine families in 
these days of sorrow.™ 

Chaplains conducted memorial services for 
the slain Marines at bases around the world. 
Chaplains at Ft. Meade worked with the local 
Marine commander to schedule a service at the 
fort’s largest chapel on October 28, 1983. The 
color guard and service included representation 
from all four military branches. Chaplain 


Michael D. Ashley joined in the service, and 
Chaplain James A. Snyder was project officer. 
Over 600 people attended a memorial service 
at Chanute AFB. A folded American flag rested 
on the altar at Bergstrom AFB as Chaplain 
Charles W. Perry said in his homily, “They did 
not come as conquerors, they came as peace- 
makers. They were all there for one great cause 
. .. to bring peace to a land that did not know 
peace.” His final words were a plea for peace: 
“Hasten the time when there will be no more 
widows... . no more wars.” ISC William R. 
Rhoads and Chaplain Ricardo A. Hernandez 
led the service. 

Grenada Operation 

The third weekend in October in 1983 was an 
important one for chaplains at Pope AFB, a 
MAC base. The chapel team received notifica- 
tion of Operation Urgent Fury on the third day 
of the operation. It was a presidentially-man- 
dated, Joint Chiefs of Staff operation on the 
islands of Grenada that subsequently involved 
large amounts of Army and Air Force troops, 
equipment, time and expertise. The operation’s 
goal was to rescue Americans and wrest con- 
trol of the country from Cuban troops. Pope was the 
primary staging base. The chapel team imme- 
diately established a control center and manned 
the mobility processing line on October 24. 

The chapel team met many unique chal- 
lenges. Among them were increased visitation 
of flightline personnel working around the 
clock, and a large influx of transient personnel 
with a few hours or days’ ground time at Pope. 
Some deploying personnel had personal prob- 
lems and fear of combat. The team distributed 
large quantities of food and drink twice daily to 
flightline personnel. It distributed over 2,000 
pocket Bibles on the mobility line, and served 
as postman for letters from deploying person- 
nel. Later the team contacted about a hundred 
families of security policemen to assure them 
their loved ones were safe. ISC Lemuel M. 
Boyles led the team, which included Chaplains 
Leslie W. Strickhausen, Daniel J. Carboy, and 
Jonathan W. Hubbard, and chapel managers 
John P. Skoworn and Thomas R. Cone Il. 

When the operational commander at Grenada 
asked for a chaplain on location, the chapel 
team entered Phase II of its operation. The ISC 
created a rotation schedule to cover the cam- 
paign, and chapel managers quickly packaged 
and loaded items for a bare-base chapel. 
Chaplain Boyles left Pope at 4:30 A.M. on 
November 3 and arrived early that day at 
Barbados. He quickly secured areas for private 
counseling and literature display. He and the 
team that followed in rotation, Chaplains 
Carboy, Strickhausen and Hubbard, visited mil- 
itary personnel during all flightline shifts and at 
the terminal and maintenance shops. They held 
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Altar at Rhein-Main chapel decorated for 
Marines’ memorial service, 1983. 


religious services and arranged for others in 
local churches and by Army chaplains. The 
chaplains counseled, helped commanders with 
people facing emergencies at home, and vis- 
ited personnel daily. The chaplains made over 
4,000 personal visits at Barbados, Grenada, 
Pearles, and Port Salinas, splitting their time 
between Barbados and Grenada daily. Hours 
were long and tiring until full-time chaplain 
deployment ended on November 30. 

The Chaplain Service learned important 
lessons in readiness and deployment. 
Chaplains were not in the planning loop and 
had no knowledge of the operation until the 
third day. MAC Chaplain Newton V. Cole recti- 
fied this omission by linking his office with the 
MAC Crisis Action Team and urging ISCs to do 
the same at their bases. Second, few personnel 
picked up religious literature during practice 
exercises. During the Grenada deployment, the 
Pope chaplains distributed over 2,000 pocket 
Bibles and many more on location. Plans were 
necessary to handle this heavy demand. Third, 
chaplains reported that a deployed chapel 
manager would have been invaluable in the 
areas of logistics, communication and support. 
Last, the lack of a vehicle severely hampered 
ministry on the islands. Chief of Chaplains 
Collins summed up the experience late in 1983. 
He wrote, “The value of mobilization training 
has been highlighted by the Grenada experi- 
ence. Our readiness people have been consis- 


Chaplain Austin H. Ziegler chats with American evacuated from Grenada to Charleston 
AFB, 1983. 
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tently urging us all to be prepared. Grenada has 
taught us that our training is not simply playing 
games.”° 

Under ISC James F. Wilson, Jr.’s leadership, 
the chapel team at Charleston AFB responded 
professionally to support the non-combatant 
evacuation bringing over 600 civilians from 
Grenada on October 26-29. Many evacuees 
were medical students. As the first group 
arrived at Charleston, the evacuees heard a 
background briefing from the State 
Department. Then one of the students asked 
for a moment of silent prayer for Rangers and 
Marines who died on their behalf, and for the 
wounded. The evacuees showed mixed emo- 
tions, “joy and laughter, relief and peace, fear 
and uncertainty, some anger and bitterness, 
sorrow and concern, confidence and hope.” 
They required twenty-four hour ministry during 
four pressure-packed days. The chaplains’ 
ministry of presence included comforting the 
displaced and sorrowful, encouraging those 
whose lives and studies suffered rude interrup- 
tion, and reassuring some who witnessed 
death and human suffering. Chaplain Wilson 
noted that the chaplains’ primary role was “to 
listen with sensitive and sympathetic ears as 
the students and others poured out their 
experiences and feelings.” 

MAC chaplains joined in other facets of 
Operation Urgent Fury. Chaplains at Altus AFB 
joined briefings and bade farewell as three lin- 
guists deployed, and later a detachment of 
Security Police. Andrews AFB chaplains met 
each wounded patient admitted to the medical 
center. The chapel staff at Hurlburt Field gave 
counsel and ministry of presence to three early 
deployments of base personnel. The same was 
true at Kirtland, McChord, Norton, and Scott 
AFBs. At McGuire AFB, 3,000 military person- 
nel and civilians gathered in an outdoor service 
paying tribute to casualties of the Beirut 
tragedy and Grenada operation.°®’ 

The unfortunate tragedy in Beirut and the 
Grenada operation brought death to military 
personnel. In a sensitive letter to his Roman 
Catholic parish at Dover AFB, Chaplain Doonan 
described the sorrow, pain, heartbreak, empti- 
ness, loneliness, anger, disbelief, numbness, 
and tears that accompanied these deaths. 
Reflecting on the Dover team’s ministry, he 
wrote: 

Flag-draped caskets neatly arranged in for- 

mation have brought loved ones from all over 

America these past few weeks into our midst. 

Every morning there has taken place a 

memorial service in our new hangar. 

Dolorous music has been followed by touch- 

ing words of gratitude and respect from the 

nation’s military leadership. But it all seems 

So perfunctory and vain. For no words can 


return to life the young men so mercilessly 
slaughtered. No show of touching military 
memorial can answer the bewildering pitiful 
question, “Where is my daddy?” ... In our 
own human, halting way we never become 
professionals at death. . . . Maybe that is 

God’s way of forcing us to the only rationale 

for death, since He is the only explanation for 

life. . . . Maybe it is for those who suffer to 
learn the only true consolation is in God, the 
sole Author of Love.” 

Panama and Operation Just Cause 

Panama has a long history of importance to 
the United States. Earlier the Panama Canal 
was of more strategic importance. More re- 
cently, the nation’s pivotal location in central 
South America and the rule of dictator Manuel 
Noriega increased concern for the safety of 
American military personnel. 

The chaplains at Howard AFB, Panama listed 
the following pastoral issues of concern in the 
first half of 1989: 

Harassment by Panama Defense Forces; 

young married people on the local econ- 

omy—fear and finances; single airmen and 
isolation—drugs, alcohol and sex; an unde- 
fined sense of spiritual, emotional and social 
malaise; early return of dependents and child 
abuse; social and political unrest—helpless- 
ness and stress; boredom and anxiety are 
rampant; number of security police forces; 

150% over-run in billeting; change in demo- 

graphics—tour changes. 

Tensions rose especially after the Panamanian 
election on May 7, 1989, which the U.S. gov- 
ernment said ousted General Noriega. Three 
days later the defeated leader’s henchmen beat 
opposition candidates before foreign journalists 
and television crews. On May 12, MAC began 
shuttling 1,200 combat troops to Panama, and 
eventually military dependents were ordered 
out. About 10,000 active duty troops and 
dependents lived in the country. For nearly a 
year the Panamanian Defense Forces had been 
harassing service members and families with 
beatings, rapes and threats.” 

As a result of Noriega’s indictment on 
American drug charges, assaults and deaths of 
military personnel in Panama, the overturned 
election, and a failed coup against Noriega, 
President George Bush ordered Operation Just 
Cause late in December 1989. Between 
December 20-28, Air Force airlift units carried 
out more than 300 missions for the operation. 
They transported about 16,000 passengers and 
more than 9,000 tons of cargo. In its initial 
stages the operation involved nine active duty 
and eleven Reserve airlift wings, and two Air 
National Guard airlift groups. In addition, SAC 
tankers flew more than 160 missions, and AF 
and Reserve special operation gunships partici- 
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pated. TAC Stealth fighters also joined the 
fray.” 

With an overwhelming force advantage, U.S. 
military personnel soon accomplished the 
assignment of overthrowing the Noriega 
regime. After seeking sanctuary in the Roman 
Catholic archbishop’s home, Noriega surren- 
dered and came to the United States on drug 
charges. 

Times were busy during the invasion at 
Howard AFB, and Albrook AFS served by the 
Howard chaplains. ISC Ricardo Hernandez 
headed the chapel team. It consisted of 
Chaplains David C. Sessions, John M. Collins, 
Donald W. Hagler, and Dennis K. Kitterman, 
and chapel managers Gary C. Mars, Scott M. 
White, Jody R. Lehfeld and Maria A. Cantu. 
During Operation Just Cause the chaplains vis- 
ited twenty-nine areas at Albrook and Howard 
a total of 412 times. That included 106 visits to 
security patrols at Albrook, and twenty-nine to 
the casualty collection center at Howard. 
Besides regular chapel services, the chaplains 
held nine Christmas field services on the flight- 
line with 650 attending, and joined Army chap- 
lains in four Army field services. The chapel 
refugee center processed more than two hun- 
dred people and served over 1,300 meals. The 
chapel staff distributed 150 dozen packages of 
cookies and Christmas cards to troops in the 
operation, and delivered to Albrook over 300 
meals from the Protestant Women of the 
Chapel.” 

Air Force planes transported 252 wounded 
troops to hospitals at Wilford Hall USAF 
Medical Center and Ft. Sam Houston in San 
Antonio, TX. Most were soon discharged, or AF 
units transported them to hospitals at their 
home bases. Chaplains at Wilford Hall provided 
ministry to all wounded patients in that facility. 
On December 31, President Bush visited the 
forty-four men still convalescing in the San 
Antonio hospitals.” Kelly AFB was the return 
point for many of the wounded, and chaplains 
met the planes. Before visiting the troops in the 
hospital, President Bush attended Protestant 
services at Kelly. Chaplain Bobby C. Thornton 
preached to him—and nearly a full house—at 
the 9:00 A.M. service. Before the service he 
told a reporter, “I’ve been a preacher for thirty- 
five years, and I’m not too nervous about it.” 
The other Protestant chaplains on the staff 
helped during the service, including Chaplains 
David J. Schroeder, Joseph E. Hanna, and 
Curtis D. Wallace.” 

Chaplains at many AF bases ministered to 
aircrews, deploying troops, and others during 
the operation. Chaplains John |. Bernstein and 
John W. Baker began an immediate ministry to 
1,400 deploying Army troops passing through 


Travis AFB on December 19-20. They spent all 
night and part of the next day in their ministry 
to soldiers. Chaplains James H. Callaway, Jr. 
and Charles M. Simmons joined them at 6:00 
A.M. On December 22 the Travis chapel staff 
learned of another imminent deployment. By 
now they had developed an efficient organiza- 
tional plan. The 1,500 troops started gathering 
at 4:00 A.M. on December 23, and Reserve 
chaplains helped the active duty staff greet 
them. Chapel management personnel helped 
with logistics, including worship arrangements, 
religious literature and refreshments. The staff 
worked in three six-hour shifts until all troops 
departed and held six worship services in 
departure lounges. Commenting on their min- 
istry, ISC Roman F. Kaiser reflected pride in his 
chapel staff. “Everyone willingly participated, 
and real ministry happened, even though we 
were not obligated” to deploying Army person- 
nel.” 

At Pope AFB, ISC Richard B. Higgins notified 
Chaplains Donald R. Lederer and Robert B. 
Clemons at 11:00 A.M. on December 18 that an 
exercise and deployment required them to 
leave at once. At 3:00 P.M. the call came to 
process for delivery to Lawson, GA, an Army 
training site near Ft. Benning. The Pope crews 
were transporting Army airborne troops for the 
invasion. The chaplains were denied access to 
aircrew briefings and were unable to offer 
prayers before mission departures. Neither 
could they offer opportunity for counseling in a 
public announcement. They had great difficulty 
securing passes to visit flightline crews, but set 
up religious materials in a corner of the briefing 
locations. After the initial push to deliver the Ft. 
Bragg airborne troops over Panama, the two 
chaplains returned to Pope early in the morning 
of December 20. Both complained in after- 
action reports that their involvement was like a 
second thought. They were poorly integrated 
into the operation from start to finish. Chaplain 
Lederer’s report said: 

Commanders need to utilize chaplains more 

even in the time-conscious preparation for 

battle. No common prayers were asked to be 
made, or were made for the entire group as 
they departed. This was a very great oversight 
on the part of those directing this effort. The 
chaplains sat around in sight but were not once 
referred to or mentioned as a resource that 

people could utilize. Chaplains had secured a 

counseling location, but were not thought of as 

a valuable resource in terms of briefing infor- 

mation. . . . Chaplains were not once given 

opportunity for briefing, and not once alluded 
to during any address to those preparing for 
the mission. . . . My effectiveness as a chap- 
lain was hampered by the lack of 
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understanding of what my value and role is to 

those actually preparing for combat.” 

Other Events 

During the spring and summer of 1983, the 
Air Force began operating a mountain-top 
radar site in Honduras with temporary duty tac- 
tical control flights rotating every ninety days 
from CONUS. The chaplains of Albrook AFS 
and Howard AFB began making site visits in 
October. On the first trip ISC Marion S. 
Reynolds, Jr. conducted several fruitful coun- 
seling sessions, held a communion service for 
the isolated personnel, and arranged for chap- 
lains to visit every ninety days.” 

Communist insurgents and domestic political 
violence filled the Philippines with unrest. When 
John P. Gilhooley became ISC at Clark AB in 
February 1983, the 13th Air Force commander 
advised him to avoid any activity that could 
jeopardize U.S.-Philippine relations. The reason 
for this emphasis was the tense political stand- 
off between the Philippine government and the 
national hierarchy of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Chaplain Gilhooley set up a Filipino- 
American Chaplains Day for September that 
included the country’s Chief of Chaplains and 
sixty-three chaplains of the Armed Forces of 
the Philippines. The event revived a tradition 
practiced until 1977; its purpose was to 
advance goodwill with military counterparts in 
the host nation. In 1986 President Ferdinand 
Marcos fell from power in a non-violent peace- 
ful revolution due largely to the Catholic 
Church’s ability to mobilize people-power for 
the opposition forces. Terrorist activity did not 
end, and in 1987 the chaplains at Clark con- 
ducted two memorial services for assassinated 
American servicemen. Over 1,200 people at- 
tended the services, including President 
Corazon C. Aquino on October 31.” 

In 1987, USCENTCOM Chaplain Douglas O. 
Jones conducted a memorial service at MacDill 
AFB for crew members of the USS Stark killed 
in an Iraqi missile attack in the Persian Gulf. 
Chaplains Bryant R. Skipper and Gordon W. 
Pippin of MacDill helped in the service.” 

intermediate Nuclear Forces Treaty 

In mid-1988 the U.S. Senate ratified the 
Intermediate Nuclear Forces (INF) treaty signed 
late in 1987 by President Ronald Reagan and 
Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev. The agree- 
ment provided for the destruction of all medium 
and short-range nuclear missiles in U.S. and 
Soviet arsenals. This was a unique military 
event involving the elimination of an entire class 
of weapons.” 

In the years before the treaty, chaplains 
served on NATO bases undergoing expansion 
to house American Ground Launched Cruise 
Missiles (GLCM). Among these bases were 
Florennes AB and Woensdrecht AB in Belgium, 


and Comiso AS, Italy. With the arrival of fami- 
lies in the first half of 1987, Comiso AS 
expanded rapidly toward an accompanied sta- 
tus installation. In this period the first Catholic 
chaplain came on station, and several other 
first events occurred. Among them were a fam- 
ily picnic, seder meal, children’s church, and a 
women’s group. According to ISC James D. 
Crooks, the chapel team was “proud of our 
facilities and all that has happened during this 
reporting period. The opportunities in the future 
to serve this developing new base is exciting as 
the best is yet to be.” The same transition to a 
more program and worship-centered ministry 
occurred at Florennes AB in the last half of 
1987. According to ISC Mavis S. Baldwin, “We 
maintained a clear sense of our ministry of 
presence, especially with the opening of the 
GLCM Alert and Maintenance Area, where we 
had a large number of young troops pulling 
very stressful duty.”® 

The signing of the INF treaty late in 1987 had 
an immediate impact on chaplain ministry at 
GLCM bases. At Woensdrecht AB, ISC Danny 
C. Riggs received instructions to develop a 
chapel draw-down plan. The draw-down pro- 
ceeded smoothly in the first half of 1988. 
Chaplain funds closed, final reports came out, 
and the Pruem AS chapel received equipment. 
Thirty people attended the last ecumenical ser- 
vice on July 3. The treaty’s ratification turned 
attention to phasing down at Florennes. The 
chapel staff set a goal of being a reminder of 
constancy in a time of rapid change. As more 
and more families left for the states in June 
1988, singles again became the nucleus of the 
parishes. Under ISC Baidwin’s guidance, 
Chaplains William D. Thompson and John L. 
Tarrant and two chapel managers offered a 
flexible, people-oriented ministry in the final 
days of the base’s operation. 

In the second half of the year ISC Wallace H. 
Robinson and Chaplain Thompson concen- 
trated on the phase-down while maintaining a 
full ministry. Chapel Manager Cassandra 
Simons noted that regulations “were written to 
operate by, not to close a base.” For many 
items, experience was the only teacher. “To 
experience the phase-down of a base to the 
point where you are one of only eighty-nine 
persons left on a base that had more than 
1,500 military has many advantages and disad- 
vantages. One of the greatest advantages is 
that you have the opportunity to become part 
of ‘history,’” she wrote early in 1989. The last 
worship service of the 485th Tactical Missile 
Wing happened at a cruise missile dispersal 
site. Chaplain Thompson intoned Isaiah’s 
words of peace rarely heard on a potential bat- 
tlefield. “They will hammer swords into plow- 
shares,” he said. Chaplain Robinson told 
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attendees that the service was designed to 
“give thanks for the peace process, the com- 
mitment our dispersal people made putting 
their lives on the line for peace, and for the families 
being able to come out and experience it all.”* 

Allied Air Forces in Europe Chaplain 

Consultative Committee 

For the United States, the nation’s most sig- 
nificant treaty obligation was the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO). The AF Chief and 
Deputy Chief of Chaplains encouraged warm 
relations among NATO’s Air Force chaplaincies 
through regular consultations. 

Each year in the Eighties, the Allied Air 
Forces in Europe Chaplain Consultative 
Committee (AAFECCC) met to discuss pro- 
grams, policies, and issues of mutual concern, 
and to coordinate inter-operability among 
NATO chaplain forces. Chiefs of Chaplains or 
their representatives usually attended. 
Conference hosting was rotational. For exam- 
ple, in May 1983 the conference met in Italy 
under the theme “Peace.” Deputy Chief of 
Chaplains Barstad, Chaplain Selwyn G. Geller, 
and Chaplain Angelo T. Acerra represented the 
Office of the Chief of Chaplains. The agenda 
included formal papers by several European 
theologians and reports on religious peace 
movements. Pope John Paul Il, the President of 
Italy, and other Italian military, political and reli- 
gious dignitaries greeted conferees. 

The USAF Chief of Staff hosted the confer- 
ence in the United States for the first time in 
twelve years in 1984. Attending the gathering 
on May 6-11 were Chiefs of Air Force 
Chaplains from nine nations. They included 
Belgium, Canada, Denmark, Federal Republic 
of Germany, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, United 
Kingdom and the United States. In his opening 
address, Chief of Chaplains Collins focused 
attention on ministering in a pluralistic religious 
environment. Conferees joined in worship at 
the Air Force Day at Washington Cathedral, at 
which Chaplain-in-Chief G. R. Renowden of the 
Royal Air Force was the preacher. General 
Lawrence A. Skantze, Vice Chief of Staff, 
USAF, delivered greetings at the welcoming 
dinner. Then sixteen allied chaplains and seven 
members of the Chief of Chaplain’s staff 
attended briefings at the Pentagon and heard 
an overview of the Chaplain Service mission. 
The conference moved to Lackland AFB for a 
first-hand look at basic training and the com- 
prehensive pluralistic ministry provided by 
chaplains. In Colorado the allied chaplains 
observed life at the USAF Academy, chaplain 
ministry to cadets, and operations at the 
Cheyenne Mountain Complex. The commander 
of Space Command addressed the conference 


Deputy Chief of Chaplains Barstad (left) with 
NATO chaplains from Canada (center) and 
United Kingdom (right), 1984. 


NATO Chaplains and escorts from the 
Office of the Chief of Chaplains at USAF 
Academy Cadet Chapel, 1984. 

at a dinner there. Returning to Washington for 
the closing banquet, the attendees were joined 
by fifty AF chaplains and spouses. One NATO 
chaplain described the experiences of the con- 
ference in retrospect. “l am in awe of the all- 
encompassing ministry provided by chaplains 
and their chapel communities, and | am even . 
more in awe of the wonderful support given 
them by the Air Force commanders. It is truly 
inspiring to see such ministry in action.” Chiefs 
and Deputies attended other Consultative 
Committee conferences during the decade. 
Deputy Chief of Chaplains Donald J. Harlin 
appeared at the event in Norway in 1989. 


An intersection is a crossing of two lines. This 
definition fits what happened in the Chaplain 
Service at several points in the Eighties. 
Exerting influence and control through the 
Department of Defense, Congress and the 
President created crossings with the Chaplain 
Service. Among these intersections of influence 
were DOD studies required by Congress, civil- 
religious Ceremonies and observances, over- 
seas bases and interaction with foreign 
cultures, and crossings growing out of the 
nation’s treaties and foreign policy. In these 
ways, civilian control of the military influenced 
the lives and ministry of AF chaplains. 
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Chapter 5 
Crossings: The Air Force Context 


Like a giant microprocessor, the Chaplain 
Service sends and receives millions of mes- 
sages in the Air Force community it serves. 
Chaplains cross thousands of paths with the 
people, places, policies and command struc- 
ture that make up the Air Force. These cross- 
ings mold and influence their ministry. 

They carried out ministry at hundreds of 
installations and sites world-wide, at places 
inhabited by AF personnel and dependents. 
Besides this intersection, another important 
one for chaplains was the AF personnel system 
that created personnel policies, managed man- 
power, and administered personnel actions. 
These two crossings put into perspective our 
discussion of Chaplain Service program statis- 
tics and personnel at the end of the chapter. 
Together they show the action arena of the Air 
Force. 


INSTALLATION SETTINGS 


Chaplains facilitated the free exercise of reli- 
gion by AF members. The people they served 
lived on and around sites and installations 
world-wide. The populations of these bases 
changed with mission requirements. Just as 
local needs shape programs in civilian 
churches, so the makeup of hundreds of AF 
communities influenced chaplain ministry AF- 
wide. 

The location, mission and ecology of an 
installation determined how many AF personnel 
and dependents had access to chaplain min- 
istry at the time. For example, while a remote 
base or site had few if any dependents, a base 
undergoing expansion showed increased num- 
bers of personnel and dependents. The link 
between an installation’s setting and its popu- 
lation influenced how chaplains facilitated free 
exercise of religion. 

Remote Bases 

Remote bases without accompanying depen- 
dents, or bases making a transition from 
remote to accompanied status, raised major 
challenges for chaplain ministry. For example, 
early in 1984 chaplains described Osan AB, 
Korea as “remote, but in transition.” Officials 


oh, 


still considered the base a one-year remote 
assignment, but more families were choosing 
two-year accompanied assignments. Families 
brought the base a sense of normalcy. The 
resulting mixed demographics presented chap- 
lains with three groups for ministry. They were 
singles, married but unaccompanied singles, 
and married and accompanied personnel with 
or without children. According to Installation 
Staff Chaplain (ISC) Charles R. Frissell, these 
groups interfaced without great difficulty in reli- 
gious functions such as services and Bible 
studies. However, socially “paired” groupings 
created some discomfort for married but unac- 
companied persons. For instance, the staff 
canceled a Sweetheart Banquet scheduled in 
February that year because of lack of participa- 
tion. Married but unaccompanied people felt ill 
at ease at what some might have construed as 
paired groupings. This circle consistently 
avoided most family-oriented functions, but 
chaplains had a continuing responsibility for 
ministry to families. ' 

Kunsan AB, Korea, was another remote site 
with a limited number of dependents. 
Demographic and religious statistics portray 
the challenges chaplains faced there (see 
Table 2). Generally the number of personnel 
and dependents did not change greatly 
between 1984 and 1987, and most personnel 
and dependents lived on the remote base. In 
that period the total number residing on base 
decreased.’ 

Short tours at remote sites sometimes com- 
plicated chaplain ministry. At Incirlik, Turkey, 
five of the six chaplains and all four of the 
CMPS were on short twelve-month tours in 
1981. Sixty-five percent of the base personnel 
they served were single or unaccompanied. 
This number resulted from follow-on and base 
preference assignments for volunteers to 
Turkey, and the shortage of adequate family 
housing and support facilities. The chaplain his- 
torical report concluded that “no person should 
be given an assignment to this base who has 
personal, family or financial problems. .. . This 
is a difficult assignment due to culture shock, 
poor communication capability via phone and 
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NOT THE DAYS! 


Chaplains Frank X. Popeleski at Taegu AB (clockwise, top, left), Herrie L. Reed, Jr. at 
Kunsan AB, Walter E. Beamon at Osan AB, and Hilarion A. Mikalofsky at Suwon AB, 1987; 
“Count the Sundays” chart from Kwang Ju AB, 1989 (bottom). 
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Chapels in Korea at Osan AB (clockwise, top, left), Kunsan AB, interior of Taegu AB chapel, 
and Kunsan AB, 1987; concluding Protestant worship service at Hancock Field chapel, 1984 


(bottom). 
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mail, and ratio of men to women. This assign- 
ment presently requires ‘the best’ the USAF 
can offer.” The report added that poor screen- 
ing of personnel created many problems for the 
base. Chaplains spent inordinate amounts of 
time counseling and supporting people who 
should not have been assigned there, it said.° 

Mission 

An installation’s mission determined the num- 
ber of people on a base, and correspondingly 
the number involved in chapel functions, espe- 
cially as missions changed. Temporary influxes 
of people had an impact. Two summer 
encampments of 450 Reserve Officer Training 
Corps (ROTC) cadets brought more students to 
Vandenberg AFB in 1984 and increased chap- 
lain work-load. Chaplains John G. Whitley and 
John H. Luongo worked hard with in-briefings, 
counseling, field ministry of presence, and hos- 
pital visitations. Conversely, the base mainte- 
nance function transferred from military to 
civilian personnel at Columbus AFB in three 
months early in 1988. This resulted in perma- 
nent change of station orders for over 800 per- 
sonnel, nearly one-fourth of the military 
population. “Negative impacts from this have 
been felt by the chapel in many areas,” the 
report indicated. They included voluntary posi- 
tions in religious education and choirs, and the 
reduction of one chaplain and chapel manager.‘ 

The base’s mission had major significance for 
chaplain ministry. Labor-intensive training 
bases required more chaplain personnel than 
some other kinds of installations. The Air Force 


KUNSAN AB PERSONNEL, 1984 AND 1987 


RESIDING RESIDING _ 
ON BASE OFF BASE 


Military Training Center at Lackland AFB was 
the largest and most diverse base in the Air 
Force. In 1988 the permanent party population 
included thirty tenant organizations, a 1,000 
bed hospital (80% occupied), one geo- 
graphically separated unit, and 721 base family 
units. Singles in dormitories numbered 920, not 
counting trainees. Total military personnel 
strength was 8,000 military and 11,000 depen- 
dents, for a permanent party population of 
19,000. In the last half of the year the total base 
population fluctuated between 22,000 and 
26,000 because of large numbers of trainees in 
basic military training, security specialist and 
law enforcement, crypto maintenance, dog 
handling, and officer training. The base also 
trained officers and non-commissioned officers 
in security services, recruiting, and social 
actions, and drew allied students from as many 
as fifty-five countries. 

The Lackland team included twenty active 
duty chaplains, fourteen chapel management 
personnel (CMP), two civilian secretaries, three 
chapel hostesses, eight auxiliary Roman 
Catholic chaplains, two Reserve chaplains, one 
Reserve CMP, and two religious education 
coordinators. Center Chaplain Paul F. 
McDonald administered the staff in four 
branches. They were Base Support, Officer 
Training School, Technical Training School, and 
Basic Military Training School, each with a 
branch chief. The center chaplain maintained 
general responsibility and served as the senior 
Catholic chaplain. Chaplain Darrell C. High- 
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smith was the assistant center chaplain and 
senior Protestant chaplain. Chaplain Kelly S. 
Sparks was program coordinator. CMSgt 
Ronald R. Applegate was Chief, Chapel 
Management Activities. In the last half of 1988 
the team had representatives from all four 
major faith groups. The squad used six chapels 
for thirty-five weekly services. It provided orien- 
tation and indoctrination briefings for basic 
trainees on their fifth day; conducted Adult 
Value Education (AVE) for basic training, techni- 
cal school, and officer training students; held 
monthly retreats for about a hundred technical 
trainees; arranged hosting for about 4,000 air- 
men for Thanksgiving meals in San Antonio 
homes; performed 169 weddings (with over 
1,000 telephone requests) and 49 funerals; and 
directed the contribution of $40,000 to humani- 
tarian causes. Chaplain Charles W. Macrander 
was Chief of the Basic Military Training School 
Branch early in 1988. He headed a team of six 
chaplains and four chapel managers operating 
out of Chapel 8. They ministered to basic 
trainees and trainers and offered twenty-two 
services a week—contemporary, traditional, 
and denomina-tional—for more than 55,000 
young men and women who passed through 
basic training each year.° 

The chaplains’ ministry at the USAF Academy 
(USAFA) was of a different sort, partly because 
of the Academy’s stress-filled four-year Curricu- 
lum. Chaplain James E. Townsend, Chief, 
Professional Division, Office of the Chief of 
Chaplains, described the religious preferences 
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of cadets in 1981. The population consisted of 
Protestants (55.9%), Roman Catholics (40.5%), 
Jewish (.8%), and other (2.8%). Of the 
Protestants, 33.5% were “generic Baptists” 
(18.8% of the total). Attendance at the non- 
compulsory Sunday services “seems to be 
holding,” Chaplain Townsend reported, but 
“daily averages are down, in part due to the 
athletic intramural program.” About a hundred 
and fifty cadets attended morning Protestant 
services and fifteen the evening services. For 
Catholics the average daily attendance was a 
hundred for the one and thirty for the other. 
About half of the six followers of Eastern reli- 
gions were active practitioners. Non-chaplain 
sponsored Bible study groups met in most 
cadet squadron areas. Since the scheduling 
committee had to approve chaplain-sponsored 
activities, this accent on groups not directly 
sponsored by chaplains was a “scheduling fact 
of life.” All cadets took a three-hour credit 
course in ethics, and chaplains conducted 
three hours of AVE with cadets.° Deputy Chief 
of Chaplains Stuart E. Barstad spoke at the 
Academy’s Baccalaureate Service in 1983. He 
reminded cadets that the Academy had woven 
a commitment to spiritual excellence into its 
fabric and their education so they would be 
well-equipped with the resource of faith in posi- 
tions of leadership. Faith can “interpret life and 
the world in which you live . . . involve you with 
life... and inspire you,” he said.’ 

Langley AFB’s primary mission was to sup- 
port the flying activities of the First Tactical 
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Fighter Wing, twenty-five tenant organizations, 
and a hundred-bed hospital. Another important 
factor in chaplain ministry was the presence of 
Headquarters, Tactical Air Command (TAC). 
Over 25,000 people, military and dependent, 
belonged to the base in 1984 (see Table 3). 
The chapel staff included six Protestant chap- 
lains, two Catholic chaplains, two auxiliary 
chaplains, and nine CMPs at three geographi- 
cally separated chapels. By 1987, total person- 
nel dropped slightly. The population of 23,000 
included 15,336 Protestants (66.1%), 5,329 
Roman Catholics (22.96%), 116 Jews (.5%), 
and 2,420 other (10.3%). Single military per- 
sonnel living on base numbered 1,740, with 
1,657 families on base and 4,347 off-base. In 
the first half of 1987, one hundred and eight 
Protestant services had total attendance of 
15,500, and 33,000 persons attended 130 
Sunday Catholic Masses. A smaller TAC base, 
such as Tyndall AFB, where Edward A. Wawr- 
zynski was the ISC in 1987, understandably 
had fewer personnel and dependents (see 
Table 4).° 

Ecology 

The ecological arrangement of installations 
had much to do with how chaplains ministered. 
According to ISC Donald R. Lederer, chaplains 
at RAF Fairford faced major difficulties in 1987, 
due largely to their far-flung constituency in 
England. Besides RAF Fairford, they also 
served the people twenty-two miles away at 
RAF Little Rissington, which included a contin- 
gency hospital and 240 housing units. RAF 
Kemble (12 miles distant) and South Cerney (16 
miles) were also their responsibility. 
Cheltenham, 26 miles from Fairford, housed 
Department of Defense members and depen- 
dents. To complicate matters, the 600 housing 
units at Fairford were in four areas, some over 
twenty miles from the base. 


TABLE 5 
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COAST GUARD MARCUS ISLAND 1,200 MI QUARTERLY 
| COAST GUARD HOKKAIDO 600 MI QUARTERLY 


Conversely, fully 90% of nearly 9,000 military 
members and dependents lived on the base at 
Andersen AFB in 1984. But the military housing 
quarters stretched seven miles from the center 
of the base on the island of Guam. In addition, 
chaplains served AF personnel at three sites 
seven miles away, a Naval hospital fifteen miles 
distant, and a Naval brig twenty-five miles from 
Andersen. ISC Ronald K. Sumpter led a staff of 
four chaplains. By 1987 the population 
increased to 10,500 personnel and dependents, 
who practiced religious freedom at three 
chapels. At Vandenberg AFB, ISC Jacob M. 
Boggs directed a chapel staff of six chaplains, 
four chapel managers and a secretary in 1987. 
They ministered to a base working population of 
about 1,000 officers, 3,000 enlisted, and 1,500 
civilians. Contractors and other government 
agencies employed an additional 9,000 civil- 
ians. Most chapel participants came from active 
duty families living in 2,000 base units, and from 
about a thousand single personnel in on-base 
quarters. Vandenberg covered 150 square 
miles. Visiting sites added to the burden at 
some bases. This was especially true if sites 
served through inter-service agreements were 
thousands of miles away, such as at Yokota AB, 
Japan (see Tabie 5).° 

Closings 

Base closings dramatically influenced chap- 
lain ministry. At a Command Chaplains 
Conference in 1988, United States Air Forces 
Europe (USAFE) Command Chaplain Alston R. 
Chace told how the Intermediate Nuclear 
Forces Treaty and termination of missions at 
Torrejon AB, Spain affected chapel programs. 
Important issues were the chaplain’s role in 
rumor control, morale and stress management, 
deteriorating living quarters and duty areas, 
draw-down of chapel programs, shift to 
site ministry, and security. Chaplain Donald E. 
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Taylor helped close Hancock Field, NY in 1984. 
He set in motion what he called “gap theology” 
to close gaps created by the draw-down. 
Among them were the chapel manager’s 
departure, the chapel’s transfer to Civil 
Engineering, end of chapel offerings, closing 
the food locker closet, lack of materials for pro- 
grams, and a “unity-morale gap generated by 
the base closure ‘syndrome.’” After weeks of 
rumors, early in December 1988 an announce- 
ment came that Pruem AS, Germany would be 
closed and relocated. ISC Frank W. Sherman 
said “the chapel saw a fair share of dependent 
spouses during the first few days of disclo- 
sure.” Eventually “things . . . settled down and 
people are adjusting.”'® More bases were 
scheduled for closing in the early Nineties. 


AIR FORCE PERSONNEL 


This is not the place to review the full story of 
AF manpower in the Eighties. It is important to 
recognize that the ebb and flow of personnel 
strength had a direct impact on chaplain min- 
istry. The number of chaplains remained stable 
despite fluctuations. The active duty strength at 
the end of Fiscal Year (FY) 1982 was 582,800 
persons, and total personnel costs that year 
exceeded $11.4 billion. For FY 1983 the corre- 
sponding figures were 592,500 and $12.2 bil- 
lion." End strength increased to 612,500 in FY 
1984, at a total cost of $12.8 billion. 

Lieutenant General Thomas J. Hickey, 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Manpower and 
Personnel, spoke to the Command Chaplains 
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Conference in May 1989. He said that the low 
point in the decade for personnel strength was 
in 1980, and the high point in 1986. He 
expected a total reduction in strength of about 
7% from 1986 to 1991. The calibre of acces- 
sions remained high. In FY 1988, persons with 
at least a high school diploma made up over 
99% of the 41,200 accessions.” 

Religious Patterns of Married AF Members 

In 1983 the Office of the Chief of Chaplains 
published a study entitled Families in Blue: 
Opportunities for Ministry. Drs. Dennis K. 
Orthner and Gary L. Bowen wrote the volume. 
The publication used data from two earlier 
studies about the religious attitudes and pat- 
terns of married AF personnel in the continental 
United States (CONUS), USAFE, and Pacific Air 
Forces (PACAF). A statistically valid sample 
registered the patterns and attitudes of 664 
married couples (1,328 persons) on nine 
CONUS, seven USAFE and eight PACAF 
bases. The accompanying tables show the 
couples’ religious preferences by command 
area (Table 6), the location and frequency of 
church attendance (Table 7), and satisfaction 
with religious opportunities and chaplain ser- 
vices (Table 8)."° 

Selected Personnel Issues and Studies 

Some studies of the future and personnel 
issues directly concerned the Chaplain Service. 
In other cases the relationship was tangential. 

Once again in the Eighties there was a move 
to revise AF regulations governing conscien- 
tious objectors.'* The Office of the Judge 
Advocate General wanted to revise the regula- 
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tion to handle the continuing problem of some 
physicians trained at AF expense who tried to 
leave the service under these provisions. The 
Office of the Chief of Chaplains contended that 
it would be a mistake to alter the regulation to 
solve this unrelated problem. In the end that 
view prevailed. 

Another issue showed how the AF took com- 
plaints seriously, but the Office of the Chief of 
Chaplains was not the proper place to handle 
all complaints related to religion. In 1983 an 
enlisted person alleged that “by being exposed 
to profane language he is the victim of religious 
discrimination or is the object of reproachful 
words.” The Office advised the Inspector 
General that the complainant could file an offi- 
cial religious discrimination charge through 
channels of Social Actions. Or, the person 
could “press charges against the offending par- 
ties for using ‘reproachful words or gestures’ 


under Article 117 of the U.C.M.J.”" 

The status of civilian spouses was another 
important issue. At mid-decade, 63% of the 
active duty force was married (75% of the offi- 
cers and 61% of enlisted members). The force 
also included 8,700 single parents, 7,500 of 
them in the enlisted force. In 1987 the Air Force 
formed a Blue Ribbon Panel on Spouse Issues 
to examine the issues of civilian spouse 
employment and participation in activities sup- 
porting Air Force families. The panel issued its 
report in December. It said that the AF had 
385,000 spouses on active duty, and that 64% 
of its members had family responsibilities. In a 
joint letter the following March, the Chief of 
Staff and Secretary of the Air Force issued this 
policy: 

It is Air Force policy that the choice of a 

spouse to pursue employment, to be a 

homemaker, to attend school, or to serve as 
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a volunteer in Air Force or local community 
activities is a private matter and is solely the 
decision of the individual concerned. No 
commander, supervisor, or other Air Force 
official will directly or indirectly impede or 
otherwise interfere with this decision. Neither 
the decision of the spouse in this matter, nor 
the marital status of the military member, will 
be a factor used to affect the evaluation, pro- 
motion, or assignment of the military mem- 
ber, except under conditions specifically 
permitted by Air Force regulation (e.g., joint 
spouse assignments or personal hardship cir- 
cumstances). 
According to the policy letter, spouses and 
members had a long tradition of service to their 
communities as volunteers. The letter encour- 
aged participation in volunteer organizations, 
but “voluntary service must be exactly that— 
voluntary—and must be so regarded by all Air 
Force members.” What brought the issue to the 
fore was discussion about a spouse’s semi- 
compulsory membership in certain base 
organizations as a condition for the military 
member’s good standing." 

Voluntary participation and cooperation in 
chapel programs was a hallmark of the 
Chaplain Service. Chapiains welcomed the pol- 
icy statement. In the related question of chap- 
lain spouses, a handbook appeared in 1982 
under the impetus of Jeanne Carr, spouse of 
Chief of Chaplains Richard Carr. Chaplain Jack 
D. Williamson was project officer for the pock- 
etbook, entitled A Practical Handbook for the 
Air Force Chaplain Spouse. \t said that “accep- 
tance of chaplain spouses [as] being their own 
persons and participating in the endless 
opportunities of the chapel programs without 
pressures are becoming more widespread. The 
military community is not as demanding of the 
chaplain’s family as the civilian community, 
although most parishioners expect the spouse 
to be supportive of the chaplain’s work.” 

Chaplains provided comment and input for 
several Air Staff-level studies in the decade. 
Most included personnel issues. For example, 
Chaplain Morris J. Holtzclaw of the Chief’s 
Office joined the Air Force 2000 Project in 
1982. It examined many issues, including the 
following: evolving religious positions on peace, 
the military, and military strategy; the impact of 
increasing pluralism on the Air Force, American 
society, and the world; the state of global jus- 
tice, hunger, poverty and human rights early in 
the next century; and the impact of changing 
economic policies on the quality of recruits. 
Chaplain Townsend served on a Remote Base 
Task Force to review problems associated with 
about a hundred remote site assignments 
(8,000 persons). The study’s focus was not 
facilities so much as family quality of life during 


separation, follow-on assignments, and quality 
of site leadership. In 1982 the Office refused to 
concur with a proposed Gonococcal Vaccine 
Field Trial because of unresolved issues. 
Chaplain Selwyn G. Geller of the Office joined 
the Air Force Innovation Study (1984), to which 
the Chief of Staff assigned long-range planning 
for the year 2025." 


CHAPLAIN PROGRAM STATISTICS 


Statistics about chaplain programs provide 
information on many levels. For instance, they 
tell how many people participated in specific 
kinds of free exercise (e.g., Roman Catholic 
communions) each year, or how many 
Protestants attended services, or how many 
Jewish weddings chaplains conducted. On 
another level, comparing numbers over a 
decade may show trends. For example, chap- 
lains reported 60,711 counseling cases dealing 
with family or marital problems in 1979. This 
was a Stable number since the mid-Seventies."® 
For the early Eighties, the AF-wide numbers in 
family or marital counseling were these: 


YEAR NUMBER OF CASES 
1981 60,128 
1982 60,803 
1983 96,702 
1984 SEA 
1985 60,177 


These figures show that the formation of Family 
Support Centers on many bases early in the 
Eighties did not materially reduce the number 
of family or marital counseling cases. 

On the other hand, worship attendance 
statistics showed greater fluctuation. AF-wide 
attendance at Roman Catholic worship showed 
a 4.5% decline from 1985 to 1987, and 
Protestant attendance barely held its own. 
Using these statistics and other information, 
Chief of Chaplains Stuart E. Barstad asked the 
Air Force Inspection and Safety Center, 
Chaplain Branch to conduct a Functional 
Management Inspection on worship at twenty- 
five bases."® 

Chaplains used AF Form 1270, Chaplain 
Statistical and Facility Utilization Report, to 
report chaplain program statistics at installation 
level. Commands consolidated reports from 
installations and submitted an annual com- 
mand report to the Office of the Chief of Chap- 
lains. Throughout the decade there was 
concern about the lack of standardized report- 
ing practices and the validity of consolidated 
data. For example, 5th Air Force Staff Chaplain 
Donald W. Ullrich discussed using the form as 
a management instrument during a Command 
Chaplains Conference in 1982. Based on 5th 
Air Force installations in PACAF, his paper told 
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how the interpretation of data depended on its 
reliability. He posited possible correlations and 
non-correlations between worship and pastoral 
visitation. He noted that the “validity and relia- 
bility of [pastoral visitation] data is suspect and 
requires a firm methodology and supervision.” 
The absence of baseline statistics prevented 
any valid longitudinal interpretation of the data, 
he claimed. *° 

The AF Form 1270 used during most of the 
decade had its last revision in April 1976. It 
included four sections on chaplain programs, 
one on base personnel data, and three on facil- 
ity use. The four sections on programs included 
(1) worship, liturgy and rites, (2) pastoral min- 
istry (visitation and counseling), (3) religious 
education, and (4) other activities (lay councils, 
renewal and retreat programs, and organiza- 
tions). Finally in 1989 the Education and Pro- 
fessional Development Division, Office of the 
Chief of Chaplains, revised the form after much 
study. Chaplain Harold M. Jensen, Chief of the 
division, spearheaded revision of the form with 
the help of MSgt Thomas S. King. The new 
form had the title, “Chaplain Statistical Report.” 
Its seven sections included worship services, 
rites, visitations, counseling, religious educa- 
tion, base demographics, and remarks. The 
revision deleted all reporting about facility use 
and showed the growing impact of religious 
pluralism. Earlier in the decade the division 
offered guidance for including events in differ- 
ent categories in the old form. The back page 
of the new form contained complete instruc- 
tions for entering data. For example, the 
instructions delineated between ecumenical 
and interfaith worship; provided for non- 
Judaeo-Christian worship and included a new 
category for Orthodox worship; broadened 
“paptisms” to include infant dedications; 
included Bar/Bat Mitzvah; included dormitories 
in home visitations; consolidated “other visita- 
tion” to include sites, correctional areas, and 
recreation areas; required the reporting of 
hours spent in visitations and counseling (rather 
than number of sessions in counseling); more 
clearly delineated categories of counseling; and 
described all aspects of religious education, 
adding inter-generational as an “age” category. 
The form prescribed what should be included in 
each category. This revision standardized input 
and was a major advance over the oid form. 
January 1, 1990 was the date of use.” 

Tables 9 through 12 (see end of chapter) 
include AF-wide statistics for chaplain ministry 
in the Eighties. The tables include each major 
category of AF Form 1270, with worship atten- 
dance, rites, visitation, counseling and religious 
education. Valid interpretation of statistics 
depends on the reliability of data, and interpre- 
tations should be tentative. The information 


came from files in the Office of the Chief of 
Chaplains. 

Statistics for AF-wide chaplain ministry are 
somewhat overwhelming. Contrasting them 
with the ministry of chaplains at a single base 
gives them a sharper focus. For example, 
eleven chaplains worked under ISC Michael G. 
Viise’s Supervision at Langley AFB in caiendar 
year 1984. Table 13 portrays some highlights 
of their ministry. Besides the areas portrayed, 
the chaplains guided Protestant and Roman 
Catholic religious education programs, led over 
fifty meetings of chapel lay councils, held fif- 
teen renewal or retreat programs with 3,659 
people attending, supervised 424 organiza- 
tional meetings attended by over 20,000 per- 
sons, and pursued many other activities. 

At Lowry AFB, during the last half of 1985 
chaplains conducted thirty-seven funerals or 
memorial services and forty weddings. They 
held 2,519 counseling sessions, made almost 
7,900 visits, and conducted or attended sixteen 
retreats, with 452 in attendance. Since this 
training base had a large student population, 
the average weekly Protestant religious educa- 
tion attendance was only 75, while the Catholic 
program had 124 attending on average. Weekly 
Protestant worship attendance averaged nearly 
five hundred, while weekly Catholic mass atten- 
dance was about 775. 

Table 14 partly summarizes the chaplains’ 
work at another large base, Keesler AFB, in the 
first six months of 1983. Many other statistics 
could be added. Weekly attendances at 
Protestant and Catholic religious education 
classes were 273 and 196 respectively.” 

When numbers fluctuated widely at a base 
from one reporting period to another, chaplains 
looked for a reason. For example, ISC Edward 
L. Schneider of Travis AFB tried to determine 
why both the Protestant and Catholic religious 
education programs experienced rapid losses 
in 1982. The Protestant program plummeted by 
97 students in enrollment and 73 in attendance, 
while the Catholic program dropped by 58 
enrolled students and 43 in attendance. He iso- 
lated the turnover of key personnel as a con- 
tributing feature. Both the Protestant religious 
education chaplain and coordinator were new 
to their tasks, as was the Catholic religious 
education coordinator.” 


CHAPLAIN SERVICE PERSONNEL 


Chaplains and chapel management person- 
nel (CMP) or chapel managers made up the 
Chaplain Service. Chapters 11 and 24 discuss 
the management of Chaplain Service personnel 
in terms of assignments and other policies. This 
section addresses the ratio between authorized 
and assigned (funded) personnel, and gives 
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flesh and blood to Chaplain Service personnel 
with some personal details about the people. 

Statistics and Commentary 

The number of AF personnel did not fluctuate 
widely during the decade. Similarly, the number 
of chaplains on active duty held stable in the 
low eight hundreds (see Tables 15 and 16). The 
highest number assigned was 849 in 1983. At 
the lowest the number later dipped to around 
820. The number of chaplains authorized but 
not funded stood at 869 at its high; toward the 
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end of the decade it fell to around 830. 

In terms of the grades of assigned chaplains, 
the largest decrease was in the rank of colonel. 
The number of assigned colonel chaplains fell 
from 107 in 1983 to 79 in 1989, although never 
more than 86 were authorized. The number of 
assigned lieutenant colonel chaplains fell from 
a high of 196 in 1983 to 141 in 1987, then in- 
creased. The largest increase was in the rank of 
major. The number of assigned major chaplains 
rose from 171 in 1983 to 275 in 1989. This 
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coincided with the promotion of assigned cap- 
tain chaplains, whose number flattened from 
350 in 1983 to about 300 in 1989. As fewer first 
lieutenant chaplains came on board, their num- 
ber decreased from 23 in 1983 to 7 in 1989. 
Chapter 23 discusses the strength of Air Force 
Reserve and Air National Guard chaplains and 
CMPs. 

The average age of new chaplains entering 
active duty did not change appreciably in the 
first half of the Eighties. In the first six fiscal 
years the average age of Roman Catholic chap- 
lains coming on active duty hovered around 
forty years of age. It was slightly above 35 in FY 
1980, and climbed to just above 40 years of 
age in FY 1982, FY 1983 and FY 1986. The pol- 
icy of not recruiting priests who could not serve 
twenty years before retirement (including 
Reserve time) put a cap on their age despite 
major shortages of priests. The average age of 
non-Catholic chaplains coming on active duty 
in these years floated around 35 years of age. It 
was slightly lower in FYs 1980, 1981, 1983, and 
1984, and slightly higher in the other years.” 

The accompanying tables show other impor- 


tant statistics about the Chaplain Service in the 
Eighties.* Table 17 depicts the faith group affil- 
lations of chaplains in 1988 in grouped cate- 
gories. It should be added that in the spring of 
1985, 73% of the 830 chaplains on active duty 
were Protestants from 77 different faith groups. 
In March 1988, the total of 825 chaplains repre- 
sented 85 faith groups. Of the 845 chaplains 
assigned in June 1981, 584 were Protestant, 
240 were Roman Catholic, 9 were Eastern 
Orthodox, and 12 were Jewish. In December 
1980, there were 569 Protestant, 243 Roman 
Catholic, 9 Orthodox, and 11 Jewish chaplains, 
for a total of 832. 

Table 18 covers the number of female, black 
and other minority chaplains, and Table 19 lists 
the ten American denominations with the 
largest number of female clergy. The small 
number of female chaplains was partly due to 
the Chaplain Service accepting into active duty 
only those applicants proposed by faith groups. 
The number of female applicants did not keep 
pace with the growing number of female minis- 
ters in the United States. For example, thirteen 
female chaplains serving in CONUS in January 
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NOTE: The first of the two numbers indicates 
authorization, and the second the number assigned. 
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Black Chaplains Minority Task Force with Chief of Chaplains McDonough at center, 1990 
(top); Female Chaplains Minority Task Force, 1990 (middie); two female chaplains counsel- 
ing (bottom). 
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1990 came from the following faith groups: 
Southern Baptist (3), United Methodist (2), 
Presbyterian (2), American Baptist (2), 
Assemblies of God (1), Disciples of Christ (1), 
Pentecostal Holiness (1), and Church of God, 
Anderson (1). 

SAC Chaplain Ullrich presented a point paper 
to the Command Chaplains Conference in the 
spring of 1988 on career progression for female 
chaplains. He suggested that such progression 
“appears more difficult than for male chap- 
lains,” and he proposed the assignment of a 
female chaplain to the USAF Chaplain School 
to provide visibility and interaction with chap- 
lains who had never worked with a female 
chaplain. She also could address unique 
aspects and issues in the curriculum, and 
accumulate data.’’ In 1989 a female chaplain 


TABLE 17 FAITH GROUP AFFILIATIONS OF CHAPLAINS IN 1988 
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joined the School’s faculty. 

Regarding Black chaplains as a minority, a 
letter to the editor of the Air Force Times in 
1987 prompted a South Carolina branch of the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People to contact the Office of the 
Chief of Chaplains. The complaint concerned 
the purported lack of opportunities for Black 
chaplains in professional advancement and 
expanded leadership roles. Replying to the 
branch, Chief of Chaplains Barstad said that 
nine Black chaplains had served on senior 
major command chaplain staffs. Many Black 
chaplains had been ISCs at bases of all sizes. 
Four then occupied the grade of colonel, and 
one served as a command chaplain. All three 
lieutenant colonels were ISCs. For fifteen of the 
last sixteen years, a Black chaplain had been a 
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*NOTE: Projection by the Personnel, Manpower and Readiness Division 
of the Office of the Chief of Chaplains. 
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United Methodist Church 


| Assemblies of God 


Presbyterian Church in USA 


Evangelical Lutheran Church 
Episcopal Church 
| Christian Church 


United Church of Christ 


Salvation Army 


International Church of Foursquare Gospel 


American Baptist | 


NOTE: Female clergy in the United States totalled almost 21,000 in 
1988, nearly double the number of a decade earlier. 


member of the six-person faculty at the USAF 
Chaplain School. He wrote that Black chaplains 
served as ASTRA officers in the Chief’s Office, 
and others attended Air Command and Staff 
College. He added that the only chaplain to 
have been command chaplain of the three 
largest commands had been a Black, Chaplain 
Simon H. Scott, Jr. Chaplain Barstad con- 
cluded, “We remain firm in our commitment 
that race will not be a factor in the assignment 
process.” 

The Office received an inquiry from a denomi- 
national endorsing agent in 1988 about the 
non-selection of a Black chaplain for promotion 
to lieutenant colonel. Chaplain Barstad replied 
that a Black chaplain had been appointed to 
this promotion board since it was considering 
Black chaplains. The mandate to boards was 
for them to make decisions solely on the per- 
formance records of the persons under con- 
sideration for promotion, and to analyze the 
outcomes in terms of minority members eligible 
and selected, he wrote. This board considered 
83 eligible chaplains; ten were Black. Seven 
Black chaplains were among the 34 first-time 
eligibles. Of the total of ten Black chaplains 
considered, the board selected seven for pro- 
motion. That included six first-time eligibles 
and one previously deferred. The selection rate 
of Black chaplains in the primary zone (six of 
seven) was 86%, about 10% above the general 
selection rate. Among total eligible Black chap- 
lains it was 70%, which was nearly twice the 
percentage of total eligibles (85%). He added 
that promotion boards faced tough decisions. 
Since 100% selection was impossible, the dis- 
appointment of non-selection was inevitable. 
According to Chaplain Barstad, the Chaplain 


Service had a firm determination that the non- 
selection of chaplains for promotion not be evi- 
dence of discrimination against ethnic 
minorities, or of a failure to appreciate all the 
contributions of minorities to Air Force 
ministry.” 

Chief of Chaplains John P. McDonough 
hosted two separate task force meetings in 
Arizona to address the needs of Black and 
female chaplains in January 1990. Thirteen 
female and twenty-five Black chaplains 
expressed positive and negative perceptions of 
ministering in the AF chaplaincy, with a view 
toward making constructive suggestions for 
pastoral care. Suggestions to the Chief of 
Chaplains covered areas such as Gospel ser- 
vices; expressions of racism, sexism and sex- 
ual harassment; exclusion based on skin color 
or gender; need for more educating and 
resourcing of chaplains in current women’s 
issues and Black issues, and others. The Chief 
and Deputy Chief of Chaplains and the divi- 
sions of the Chief’s Office took the issues 
under consideration. 

Chaplain McDonough sent a strongly worded 
letter to all chaplains in March 1990 on the find- 
ings of the task forces. Consistent with existing 
Air Force policies and regulations, he wrote, 

sexual indiscretions or expressions of sexual 

harassment, sexism or racism will not be tol- 
erated. Any inappropriate behavior in these 
areas, by word or action or job assignments 
or innuendos, is inconsistent with the Air 

Force and the religious institutions we repre- 

sent. 

He added that a Gospel service “should not be 
incidental to the chapel program.” Further, 

Although the Gospel service frequently 
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Chaplain Connell Osborne pins on major at Altus AFB, 1984 (top); Chief of Chaplains Collins 
administers regular commission oath to Chaplain Nathaniel Crawford after he received 
Meritorious Service Medal, 1985 (middle); Deputy Chief of Chaplains McDonough conducts 
regular commission swearing of Chaplain Jadell Janes, Misawa AB, 1987 (bottom). 
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embraces a majority of Black participants, it 

should not be automatically assigned to a 

Black chaplain. Responsibility should be 

assigned according to the needs of the con- 

gregation and the talents and interests of the 
chaplains, as in any other worship service. 
In 1990 the USAF Chaplain Service Resource 
Board began compiling a “Women in Ministry” 
resource package with the aid of all female 
chaplains.” 

Table 20 illustrates the quotas for chaplains 
who were first-time eligibles for promotion to a 
certain grade. Chaplain David A. Samf of the 
Chief’s Office staffed an effort by the Office in 
1983 to familiarize the single line officer on 
chaplain promotion boards with the chaplain 
mission. Each promotion board included a line 
officer as chairman and four chaplains as mem- 
bers. The initiative was to inform the line officer 
of criteria applicable for chaplain promotion. It 
encouraged promotion board briefings to 
include these items: pastoral attitude, present 
assignment, total person concept, ability to 
cooperate with colleagues in other faith groups, 
performance (more significant than prior selec- 
tion for an assignment), and rotation of assign- 
ments. The Deputy Chief of Staff, Manpower 
and Personnel, rejected the initiative.” 

Table 21 portrays the involuntary separation 
of chaplains, and Table 22 records the names 
of chaplains who died on active duty. Table 23 
portrays the status of the enlisted CMP career 
field by authorization and assignment in each 
grade. Table 24 shows the number of males 
and females in the career field in 1983, when 
the total number of females approximated the 
ratio of active duty females in the Air Force. 

Table 25 includes the names of chaplains 
assigned to special training tours in ASTRA (Air 
Staff Training Officer), AWC (Air War College), 
ACSC (Air Command and Staff College), and 


AFIT (Air Force Institute of Technology one- 
year academic course assignments). Two to 
four chaplains also regularly received a year- 
long Clinical Pastoral Education assignment in 
a hospital setting. Additionally, about four or 
five chaplains each year attended the two- 
month Squadron Officer School (SOS) in resi- 
dence at Maxwell AFB. In 1987 the Chief’s 
Office determined that Chaplain Service chan- 
nels would nominate and select all chaplain 
SOS resident students, and chaplains would 
not fill local quotas under any circumstances. 

In 1989 the Chief’s Office refused to grant a 
special waiver from non-compulsory participa- 
tion in Professional Military Education (PME). A 
chaplain from Space Command made the 
request. Chaplain Harold M. Jensen of the 
Education and Professional Development 
Division made the reply. He wrote, “It is not in 
the interest of the Chief of Chaplains to make 
the chaplaincy a separate activity, particularly 
in matters of PME and promotion. The same 
criteria must apply to chaplains as to the line.” 
He added that wing commanders generally 
understood that only a limited number of chap- 
lains could attend PME in residence. This per- 
petuated a policy that chaplain participation in 
PME, in residence or by correspondence, was 
optional.*" 

Regular Status and Meeting AF Standards 

Congressional legislation, called the Defense 
Officer Personne! Management Act (DOPMA), 
regulated the indefinite reserve status (IRS) and 
regular status (Regular Air Force, REGAF) of 
active duty chaplains. Indefinite reserve status 
was offered to chaplains at the two or three- 
year phase point after entering active duty. 
Normally only about 2% of eligible chaplains 
were separated without receiving IRS. The 
REGAF appointment board met annually to 
consider chaplains who had completed three or 


TABLE 20 PROMOTION QUOTAS BASED ON FIRST-TIME ELIGIBLE CHAPLAINS 
_ PERCENTAGE PROMOTABLE BASED ON NUMBER OF FIRST-TIME ELIGIBLES 
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DATE 


1985 MAY 
1985 OCTOBER 
1986 JUNE 
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TABLE 21 INVOLUNTARY SEPARATIONS OF CHAPLAINS 


FISCAL YEAR FAILUREOF | — MEDICAL _| ADMINISTRATIVE 
a _ SELECTION | DISQUALIFICATION | —— ACTION 


1984 
1985 


TABLE 22 DEATHS OF CHAPLAIN SERVICE PERSONNEL ON ACTIVE DUTY 


NAME  =—s|_s YEAR OF DEATH |_—«~FAITH GROUP OF CHAPLAIN 
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NOTE: The first number indicates the authorization, and the second 
the number assigned. 
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Chaplain Daniel F. Otero (top) posthumously received AF Airman’s Medal and Bronze 
Medallion from the Chapel of the Four Chaplains for heroism. Secretary of the Air Force 
Verne Orr presents medal to Mrs. Otero (bottom, left, son in arms) and Dr. Walter H. White 
presents medallion (bottom, right), 1982. 
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five years of total active federal commissioned 
service. The selection rate for the three-year 
group was 25%, and 50% for the five-year 
group. In 1988, chaplains promoted to the 
grade of major who had not already entered 
REGAF were tendered a regular commission at 
the time of promotion. About ten percent of 
those eligible were not promoted, and thus not 
extended the REGAF commission. 

The Chaplain Service used these critical 
points, with more or less success depending 
on the point of view, to ensure a quality chap- 
lain force. Some suggested that there was too 
little time before the IRS phase point to exam- 
ine the work of new active duty chaplains, and 
usually the evaluation was too lenient. Others 
suggested that the system worked well and 
should remain unchanged. Both the IRS status 
procedure and the REGAF appointment policy 
were undergoing revision in 1989 to conform 
with a new policy for AF line officers.” 

Chaplains were subject to the Air Force 
Weight and Fitness Program, designed to 
maintain good physical condition for mission 
performance. Continuing problems with over- 
weight chaplains and chapel managers 
prompted Chief of Chaplains John A. Collins to 
send a sharp policy letter on the subject to 
command chaplains in 1985. He called infringe- 
ment of the standards “unacceptable.” He 
asked command chaplains to give the matter 
immediate attention, provide clear guidance, 
and make the issue an item for inspection and 
staff assistance visits. Thirty-eight chaplains 
were on the over-weight list in October 1985.*° 
In another matter concerning AF standards, a 
general court-martial found John D. Ward guilty 
in 1981 and sentenced him to a prison term at 
the Federal Disciplinary Barracks, Ft. 
Leavenworth, KS.“ 


Awards 

Promotions were based on future potential 
rather than past performance. Awards were a 
different matter. The Air Force used a variety of 
awards to acknowledge superior performance. 
Chaplains and chapel managers received their 
share of AF awards, and awards and recogni- 
tion from governmental jurisdictions, religious 
organizations, and private groups. While by no 
means exhaustive, the following summary 
describes the kinds of awards given to mem- 
bers of the Chaplain Service. 

The Chaplain Service itself received the Air 
Force Association Citation of Honor in 1988. 
Chief of Chaplains Barstad accepted the 
plaque at the Association’s national convention 
in Washington. The citation read: “For a suc- 
cessful year-long emphasis on the role of the 
peacemaker as a necessary ingredient of 
national security. The theme ‘Seek Peace and 
Pursue It,’ as communicated to a great number 
of military and civilian audiences, highlighted 
the importance of a strong national defense in 
achieving peace.”* 

Medals, cértificates, and other military honors 
were common. The circumstances surrounding 
some tributes were not. For example, Chaplain 
Daniel F. Otero’s spouse and mother accepted 
the Airman’s Medal in 1982 on his behalf. 
Secretary of the Air Force Verne Orr awarded it 
posthumously to Chaplain Otero at a ceremony 
in the Secretary’s Office. Stationed at Luke 
AFB, the chaplain died on July 14, 1982 near 
Phoenix, AZ while attempting to rescue a man 
whose boat capsized on a lake. His heroic act 
brought great credit on himself, the Chaplain 
Service, and the Air Force. At Chief of 
Chaplains Collins’ request, he also received the 
Bronze Medallion from the Chapel of the Four 
Chaplains posthumously. His picture was 
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Chief of Chaplains Barstad presents POW medal to retired Chaplain Leslie F. Zimmerman, 
1988 (clockwise, top); AFLC Chaplain Arthur S. Thomas confers Commendation Medal on 
SSgt Gary L. McArdle, 1989; ANG Chapel Manager William F. Steager congratulated for Boy 
Scout and Florida State Medals for heroism, 1982; Chaplain Donald R. Lederer receives 
Meritorious Service Medal, RAF Fairford, 1986; ISC Robert E. Hendricks presents 
Commendation Medal to Chaplain Robert M. Wineberg, Eglin AFB, 1985. 
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SSgt Cindy S. Ossenmacher boards Eagle flight award, Langley AFB, 1983 (clockwise, top); 
SSgt Thomas Cone Il (center) receives Achievement medal for designing organization 
emblem, Pope AFB, 1984; Chaplain John J. Flattery receives MSM, 6th OLC, Davis-Monthan 
AFB, 1984; CMSgt Charles E. McKee of ATC celebrates 33 years as a CMP, 1990; Chaplain 
Sydney L. Hoffman receives MSM, 7th OLC, MacDill AFB, 1989. 
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TABLE 25 SPECIAL TRAINING ASSIGNMENTS FOR CHAPLAINS 
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mounted in the Chapel’s Hall of Honor.* 

CMP Michael Lipparelli of Mountain Home 
AFB received the AF Commendation Medal 
(Second Oak Leaf Cluster) in 1988 after saving 
the life of a Special Olympic athlete who col- 
lapsed in cardiac arrest. Using advanced first 
aid skills, he administered mouth-to-mouth 
resuscitation and monitored her until 
paramedics arrived. In a letter to SSgt 
Lipparelli, Chief of Chaplains Barstad wrote 
that “you have personified the very point we are 
communicating with our ‘People Who Care’ 
theme.” Earlier in the decade, A1C Alma L. 
Pacheco saved the life of a five-year-old boy 
choking on a piece of candy in the Tinker AFB 
chapel annex. The chapel manager learned the 
Heimlich maneuver only three days earlier. She 
received the AF Commendation Medal for her 
action.*’ 

Two retired chaplains, former Chief of 
Chaplains Robert P. Taylor and Chaplain Leslie 
F. Zimmerman, received the Prisoner of War 
Medal in 1988, shortly after Congress autho- 
rized it. Both were part of the infamous Bataan 
Death March as Japanese prisoners of war. 
Chaplain Taylor received the medal at Arlington 
National Cemetery, and Chief of Chaplains 
Barstad pinned the decoration on Chaplain 
Zimmerman at Riverside National Cemetery, 
CA. Chaplain Zimmerman called the ceremony 
the “greatest experience of my military career.” 
Chaplain John G. Whitley, Ecclesiastical and 
Public Relations Officer, Office of the Chief of 
Chaplains, arranged the ceremonies.” 

Among other medals received by Chaplain 
Service personnel were a Bronze Star and 
Meritorious Service Medal by CMP Billy R. 
Vinson in 1983 at Kadena AB, and the AF 
Achievement Medal by CMP Thomas R. Cone II 
in 1984 for designing an organizational emblem 
for the Combat Support Group at Pope AFB. At 
mid-decade Chaplain Lee M. Thompson re- 
ceived the Bronze Star with Valor for heroism 
he displayed as an Army soldier during the 
Vietnam conflict on March 9-10, 1969. Chaplain 


NAME 


TABLE 26 AWARDS TO ARPC COMMAND CHAPLAIN STAFF (1982) 


“Johnson 


OLC = Oak Leaf Cluster 


Chaplain Mervin R. Johnson 


Thompson served with Battery C, 1st Battalion, 
92nd Artillery. The lengthy delay in receiving the 
award was due to the research involved in 
determining the validity and qualification of the 
award.” 

Chaplains involved in the Grenada operation 
and the aftermath of the Beirut massacre 
received recognition in 1984. Chaplains Lemuel 
M. Boyles and Daniel J. Carboy were accorded 
the Armed Forces Expeditionary Medal for their 
ministry in the Grenada invasion. For their sup- 
port of families and friends of military personnel 
killed in Beirut, these team members at Dover 
AFB received the Air Force Achievement 
Medal: Chaplains Russell W. Barr, John G. 
Gallagher, Paul F. Willis, Phillip H. Scott, and 
Gary D. Kohl, and CMPs John K. Wills, Mark D. 
Kuhne, Cathie R. McCollinn, David E. Lilly, and 
Mary J. Jones. Chaplains James F. Wilson, 
James A. Curry, Roger J. Schiltz, Austin H. 
Ziegler, and Leslie G. North of Charleston AFB 
received U.S. State Department’s Certificates 
for Meritorious Service for ministry to American 
students returning from Grenada. Deputy Chief 
of Chaplains Donald J. Harlin accepted a spe- 
cial award from the Chapel of the Four 
Chaplains in 1989. He transmitted it to the 
Ramstein AB chapel team for its ministry fol- 
lowing the air show disaster there.” 

For the chaplain staff at Air Reserve 
Personnel Center, 1982 was a banner year (see 
Table 26). In a ceremony often repeated at a 
chaplain’s retirement, SAC Chaplain Ullrich 
awarded the Legion of Merit to Chaplain James 
R. Plummer in 1987. The service was at the 
Ellsworth AFB chapel. Chaplain Salvatore J. 
D’Angelo received the Legion of Merit as he 
retired as PACAF Command Chaplain in 1988. 
Center Chaplain Paul F. McDonald received the 
Legion at a retirement parade honoring him at 
Lackland AFB in 1989. In a wing ceremony at 
Scott AFB, Chaplain James M. Thurman 
accepted the Legion in 1989. The Griffiss AFB 
chaplains, including Clayton M. Kennedy, 
Henry B. Wilbourne, William A. Bragdon, and 
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John J. Cusack, received kudos for helping 
honor living Air Force Medal of Honor winners 
at the Air Force’s 35th Anniversary. Rubbing 
shoulders with seventeen winners at the base 
was an honor for them." 

Air Force programs identifying outstanding 
non-commissioned officers (NCO) and com- 
missioned officers included many chapel man- 
agers and chaplains. SRA Martin F. Tonn, Jr. 
was an Outstanding Airman of the Quarter at 
Randolph AFB (1984), and SSgt Gina G. 
Gaydosh of Alaskan Air Command was NCO of 
the Quarter (1987). SMSgt Larry J. Vinson, 
Chief of the CMP School at Keesler AFB, was 
Senior NCO of the Quarter (1988). MSgt Jayne 
D. Vigil was wing NCO of the Quarter at Yokota 
AB (1988), and selected as the base’s best 
Senior NCO of the year and 5AF’s Senior NCO 
of the year. SSgt Robert P. Debelak, Jr. was 
NCO of the year at Hessisch-Oldendorf AS, 
Germany.. He also won the Karate 
Championships in Osaka, Japan, the first 
American to win the title in twelve years. TSgt 
Michael E. Penick was Wing NCO (1982) at 
Wright-Patterson AFB, and SSgt Gary N. 
Norcross of Bolling AFB was named the Air 
Force District of Washington NCO of the Year 
(1986). SSgt Coleen M. Caulkins of Hickam 
AFB graduated with honors from the PACAF 
NCO Academy (1987) and received the highest 
award given to a graduate. MSgt David J. 
Trudics of the Air Force Logistics Command 
(AFLC) Chaplain’s Office was a distinguished 
graduate and recipient of the World Affairs and 
Commandant’s awards from the AFLC NCO 
Academy (1987). SSgt Michael L. Hatfield was 
an Honor Graduate and won the Americanism 
Award at the NCO Leadership School (1983); 
he was also NCO of the quarter for the Air Base 
Group at Eglin AFB. SSgt Jayne D. Treadwell 
set a record while attending the NCO 
Leadership School at Randolph AFB by receiv- 
ing four awards (1984). Airman Basic Michelle 
L. Griffith was the honor graduate of a chapel 
management specialist class at the CMP 
School (1987). She also achieved a 100% test 
average in the course, a feat not accomplished 
by any 3-level student at the School in the last 
three years.” 

Among chaplains recognized in the officer 
category, Chaplain Rex E. Carpenter was 
named the Company Grade Officer and Wing 
Officer of the Year (1987) at Zaragoza AB, 
Spain. Chaplain Richard F. Munsell was 
Company Grade Officer of the year (1989) for 
the wing at Cannon AFB. Chaplain Jeffrey S. 
Gallen was Wing Support Officer of the Quarter 
at Laughlin AFB (1987), and the same year 
Chaplain William D. Sokolis was Company 
Grade Officer of the Quarter at Chanute AFB. 
At Minot AFB, Chaplain Harold Ray was tabbed 


as Junior Officer of the Quarter (1983). On the 
Reserve side, Chaplain Hugh H. Morgan was 
chosen in ARPC-wide competition as 
Outstanding Officer Individual Mobilization 
Augmentee of the Year (1984).* 

Some awards were out of the ordinary. SSgt 
Cindy S. Ossenmacher of Langley AFB 
received an Eagle Elite Flight in an F-15 aircraft 
for her outstanding performance (1983). Early in 
1984, CMSgt William J. Fahrenkamp of the 
AFLC Chaplain’s Office was chosen for 
Extended High Year of Tenure; he was one of 
thirty picked out of 250. He was the only 
selectee from AFLC, and the first CMSgt 
chapel manager chosen to remain on active 
duty for thirty-three years. In a feature story 
about “old timers” in the three military services, 
the Air Force Times interviewed CMSgt Charles 
E. McKee of the ATC Chaplain’s Office. He had 
over thirty-two years of service in the Chaplain 
Service in 1990.“ 

A variety of religious awards flowed to mem- 
bers of the Chaplain Service. Pope John Paul II 
named Chief of Chaplains McDonough a 
Prelate of Honor with the title Monsignor in 
1989. Anniversaries of ordination were impor- 
tant days for chaplains. For example, Chaplain 
Curtis E. Ross celebrated his twenty-fifth 
anniversary as a priest in the Episcopal Church 
at Ramstein AB in 1983. ISC Donald M. Cowell 
of Little Rock AFB, an American Baptist, joined 
the congregation in celebrating his 25th 
anniversary in 1988. The service bulletin was 
the same one used at his ordination. Roman 
Catholic priests and other chaplains also cele- 
brated anniversaries of their ordinations.” 

The Hebrew Union College—Jewish Institute 
of Religion awarded honorary Doctor of Divinity 
degrees to Chaplains Sydney L. Hoffman and 
Nathan M. Landman in 1981. The Rabbinical 
Council of America chose Chaplain David R. 
Feld as the Jewish Chaplain of the Year in 
1983. He was the first chaplain with less than 
ten years of active duty selected for this 
national award.* 

In Texas, the San Antonio Community of 
Churches’ presented its Outstanding 
Churchmanship of the Year Award to Chaplain 
Sheldon E. Hermanson in 1981, and to 
Chaplain Paul F. McDonald in 1988. Both were 
Center Chaplain at Lackland AFB. Each year 
the Laymen’s National Bible Committee pre- 
sented the Witherspoon Chaplains’ Award to a 
military chaplain who engendered interest in 
the Bible. In 1983 Chaplain James A. Sands of 
Plattsburgh AFB received the award for con- 
ducting one of the largest Bethel Bible Series 
studies in the armed forces, and distributing 
over 4,000 New Testament scriptures. Chaplain 
Darrell W. Bruning of Patrick AFB received the 
award for communicating the Bible to children 
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through a puppet ministry. Chaplain Steven E. 
Keith accepted the award in 1989 for his cre- 
ativity in teaching the Bible in programs at the 
USAF Academy. Early in the decade Chaplain 
John F. Lyons received certification from the 
U.S. Catholic Conference of Bishops as a gen- 
eral health care chaplain. The Archbishop of 
Izmir, Turkey accorded Chaplain Niall F. 
O’Leary the honorary title of Canon of the 
Cathedral of St. John the Evangelist in 1987. 

Several examples describe the awards pre- 
sented to lay persons who labored voluntarily 
alongside Chaplain Service personnel. The 
governor of the Aomori Prefecture conferred 
the honored Governor’s Award on the chapel at 
Misawa AB, Japan for the faithful weekly visits 
of Catholic and Protestant women to the 
Japanese Old Folks and Bedridden Homes. 
Chaplains Bryant R. Skipper and James P. 
Revello attended the luncheon in 1983, and the 
two organization presidents accepted the 
award. The USAF Testimonial of Service went 
to Major General James L. Gardner from the 
Chief of Staff and Chief of Chaplains Collins in 
1983. It recognized his steadfast support of 
chapel programs throughout Military Airlift 
Command (MAC) and his work as a lay 
speaker. In a ceremony reminiscent of many in 
the Eighties, the Phipps family received the 
Chief of Chaplain’s Testimonial Service Award 
at a worship service in 1988 at Pope AFB. The 
family was heavily involved in the Protestant 
program for over ten years, rendering service 
“unequaled in this reporter’s seventeen-year 
tenure,” according to historian Lee Ann 
Paulson. Family members ministered to people 
in medical emergencies, led Bible studies, 
started a rest home ministry, organized a pup- 
pet ministry, and did many other things of great 
benefit. Recommending the same certificate for 
SSgt Raymond LaBarbera of Shemya AFB, 
Chaplain Melvin E. Martin wrote that “in my fif- 
teen years of chaplaincy, | have never encoun- 
tered such a committed Christian who lives out 
his faith so dynamically.” 

Other awards to chaplains and chapel man- 
agers spanned the gamut of human experi- 
ence. Reserve CMP William F. Steager received 
the Boy Scouts of America Medal and Florida 
State Commendation Medal for risking his life 
to free an unconscious child from a high volt- 
age power line, and giving artificial respiration. 
Chaplain Frank P. Mayernick of RAF 
Lakenheath received the USAFE Military 
Volunteer of the Year Award (1987) for spear- 
heading efforts to improve morale and instill 
community spirit in a housing area. TSgt John 
P. Skoworn of Pope’s chapel was selected as 
the MAC Citizen of the Year (1984) by the MAC 
NCO Graduates Association for efforts in 
encouraging high military ideals. The Great 


American Family Awards Program designated 
Chaplain Paul A. Anderson and his family as 
the Grand Forks AFB Family of the Year (1987). 
At Offutt AFB, SSgt Terry A. Espinosa was cho- 
sen as one of the Outstanding Young Women 
of America (1984). TSgt Jayne D. Vigil of 
Yokota was PACAF’s nominee for the nation’s 
Ten Most Outstanding Young Americans (1988) 
because of her academic achievements, mili- 
tary accomplishments, and excellence in 
sports. The nomination said that “while she 
aces the big projects, she never forgets the lit- 
tle things that are so important to people.” 
Chapel Manager Janet L. Brann of Loring AFB 
received the Luther A. Jenkins, Jr. Honorable 
Mention award (1984) for providing leadership 
to Protestant youth, and off-duty visits to a 
local nursing home. On a lighter note, the 
chapel team at Mt. Home AFB nominated Ms. 
Betty Keen in a local station’s Best Secretary of 
the Year contest in 1988. She won a limousine 
ride to an elegant dinner, a $300 bonus, and a 
week off with a replacement. Ms. Betty E. Luat 
retired with over thirty-eight years of federal 
service in 1988. She was secretary to fifteen 
PACAF command chaplains for twenty-nine 
years.” 

All kinds of unofficial awards and mementos 
came to chapel staff members moving to new 
duty stations. For example, Chaplain Larry A. 
Matthews experienced an unforgettable send- 
off from Bergstrom AFB in 1983. He claimed to 
be an old farm boy who someday wanted to 
settle down with a “two-holer” in his back yard. 
So the staff compiled a blueprint for the con- 
traption and presented it to him at a roast. The 
admiring staff of ISC Donald L. Wilson and 
MSgt John E. Hunt at Beale AFB honored the 
“bosses” with Boss of the Cross awards in 
1982. Chaplain Wilson’s citation referred to his 
skill in providing “hot air in the summer and 
cold air in the winter,” spoofed his golf game by 
describing a chaplain with “a character of wood 
and iron,” noted that he was “the first to flee on 
the wings of a silver bird the morning the SAC 
Inspector General arrived,” and recorded that 
“at this very moment he is building up the bul- 


‘wark for the Battle of Armageddon, against the 


old snake, that beast of the sea, deceiver, 
USAF IG itself.”°° 

Personalities 

The people of the Chaplain Service were 
more than numbers. Their biographies, national 
backgrounds, skills and hobbies show the tal- 
ents and diversity of chaplains and CMPs. The 
following paragraphs, though not exhaustive, 
portray the flesh-and-blood character of these 
people. 

Prior pastoral experience was a stock-in- 
trade for most chaplains, and some had back- 
grounds in the military. For example, Chaplain 
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Chaplain Timothy A. Koah with “Joey” in Australia, 1982 (top, left); Chaplain Leslie W. 
Strickhausen carries Olympic Festival Torch through Pope AFB, 1987 (top, right); Chaplain 
Jimmie L. Hancock entertains Maxwell AFB youngsters, 1982 (bottom). 
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Chaplain Richard E. Sprowl (left) and spouse at retirement, Davis- 
Monthan AFB, 1987 (top); Chaplain Edward S. McGinty (left) 
honored on his retirement, Barksdale AFB, 1988 (middle); Chaplain 
Jerome A. Ward of Luke AFB with modified stock car, 1984 
(bottom). 
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Patrick E. Genereux served an Anglican parish 
in the United Kingdom before becoming a 
chaplain. Chaplain Reginald T. Cleveland was a 
National Baptist campus minister in Richmond, 
VA before entering the Air Force in 1982. In 
their earlier military tours, chaplains wore all 
colors. Chaplain Adlai C. Holler’s military career 
spanned four decades when he retired in 1982. 
He had been a pilot in the Army Air Corps. 
Chaplain Bernard J. Grochowski was a four- 
tour Marine chaplain in Vietnam before return- 
ing to active duty with the Air Force in 1984. He 
had close to a hundred jumps as the first 
Marine chaplain-paratrooper. Chaplain Gary R. 
Garvey saw heavy action as a Marine helicopter 
crew chief in Vietnam in 1970-71. On Chaplain 
Walter M. Harris’ office wall at Tyndall AFB 
hung a diploma from the Episcopal Theological 
Seminary. Below it was the Distinguished 
Flying Cross for valor in combat. He was an 
Army paratrooper and later a two-tour pilot for 
helicopter medical evacuations in Vietnam, and 
also an accomplished painter. In 1989, three 
chaplains at Holloman AFB had prior service 
records. Chaplain James N. Cutter had served 
on active duty with the Air Force and Chaplain 
William H. Stenger with the Navy. Chaplain 
Dennis A. Saucier had been a Morse Code 
operator in the Air Force. Additionally, Chaplain 
John J. Secret held an earlier commission as a 
U.S. Army Reserve chaplain.*’ 

The chaplaincy had several joint spouse 
chaplain teams in the Eighties. Chaplains David 
M. and Claudette Copeland were based at 
Randolph AFB and Lackland AFB respectively 
in 1983. High school sweethearts, they 
described their marriage as a “three-way part- 
nership” with the Lord.” 

Chaplains came from various national and 
cultural backgrounds. Chaplain Paul L. Yeun 
was a native of mainland China, and Chaplain 
Isamu Matsumoto took a post at Travis AFB in 
1983 as the first Japanese-born chaplain on 
active duty. Chaplain Nicholas Campbell’s par- 
ents were descendants of American Indians. 
Deputy Chief of Chaplains McDonough admin- 
istered the commissioning oath to Chaplain 
Joseph Minh Vu in 1985. He entered active 
duty as the first American chaplain born in 
Vietnam. 

Some Chaplain Service personnel used hob- 
bies or extraordinary skills in their chaplain min- 
istry. When Minot AFB’s barber contract ended, 
people had to travel twelve miles for a haircut. 
Chaplain Donald F. Saulnier, with the help of 
CMP Douglas Quirie, started a “trim and talk” 
ministry among shift workers and those on 
flightline alert. He gave over 1,000 haircuts. 
Chaplain Joseph F. McCahon was disk jockey 
for 300 people “At the Hop” at Williams AFB in 
1983. He used his early rock and roll record 


collection and showed the old dance steps. 
ISC John R. Hellstern of Hill AFB displayed his 
collection of thirty rare Bibles there in 1983, 
including one from the 12th century and a 
printed volume from 1497. Clowning came nat- 
urally to Chaplain Thomas E. Gallenbach when 
he took up the hobby in his early forties. He 
taught religious truths to children at RAF Upper 
Heyford through mime clowning in 1982. He 
said that “during the psychodrama of counsel- 
ing, | use mime techniques and clowning to get 
people to act out situations.” Two couples 
introduced Chaplain Patrick D. Stephenson to a 
special pastoral experience by asking the priest 
to witness their children’s births. He said it was 
beautiful “to be there and pray with the mother 
and dad before the delivery, and after the deliv- 
ery.” 

Some chaplains used skills to poke fun with- 
out malice. Chaplains Meredith J. Thomas and 
Richard A. Johnson designed “Boldface 
Procedures” for unexpected emergencies 
chaplains might face. Those crises included a 
larger than expected offering, a child not want- 
ing to be baptized, a church supper with no 
main dishes and too many desserts, and the 
coming of the rapture during a sermon with the 
chaplain left behind. They also recommended 
Bible passages for guidance during aircraft 
emergencies. If unable to abort during engine 
failure, they said, consult Proverbs 26:20 
(“Where no wood is, the fire goes out”). For 
engine instability or fuel control malfunction, 
see Il Kings 1:11 (“O Man of God, this is the 
king’s order, come down quickly”). If the main 
gear tire blows during roll-out, see Haggai 1:5 
(“Consider your way”).°4 

Hobbies—some might call them eccentrici- 
ties—of chaplains and chapel managers cov- 
ered a full range. Sports were high on the list. 
Chaplain John C. Simmons and Chapel 
Managers Graham R. Murray and Thomas Vert 
ran the 1987 Bloomsday 12K with 50,000 oth- 
ers, starting in downtown Spokane, WA. Their 
colleague at Fairchild AFB, Chaplain James K. 
Larkin, headed a base ski team that won five 
trophies in AF-wide competition in 1987. 
Chaplain Leslie W. Strickhausen carried the 
U.S. Olympic Festival torch through part of 
Pope AFB on July 4, 1987. It was a fitting task 
for the chapel section’s resident runner. 
Chaplain Charles W. Perry qualified for the 
Boston Marathon in 1984 with a time of three 
hours and nine minutes in Dallas’ White Rock 
Marathon. Senior Chaplains Larry A. Matthews 
and Edwin S. Davis were also regular mara- 
thoners. Both qualified for the Boston race. Sgt 
John J. Evans, Jr. of Nellis AFB gained eligibil- 
ity for the Air Force Track and Field Team in 
1989. In the inter-service championship he 
secured a spot for competition in the world 
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championships, taking third place in the one 
mile relay and 800 meter run. The world-wide 
event happened in Rome later in 1989. Sgt 
Bryant S. Petitt used aggressive techniques to 
amass over 500 wrestling wins (versus 14 
losses) by early 1988. The Hill AFB chapel man- 
ager fought in the 125-pound class as part of 
the AF wrestling team. Chaplain Arthur B. 
Cantrell of Luke AFB was an ardent cyclist. In 
1989 he placed third in the 40-mile and 17.5- 
mile race for those above thirty-five years of 
age. About 150 competitors joined in races in 
Colorado sponsored by the United States 
Military Sports Association, and sanctioned by 
the United States Cycling Federation. 

Golf was another popular sport. Chaplain 
William F. Mattimore and TSgt William Larson 
joined the inter-service “Holy Open Golf Tour- 
nament” in Hawaii in 1988. Chaplain Eugene C. 
Gasparovic lacked his usual winning style in the 
putting contest at the 1989 spring Command 
Chaplains Conference, despite several earlier 
championships. Deputy Chief of Chaplains 
Harlin filled the void without difficulty.” 

Cars provided free-time diversion for some. 
Chaplain Hensman J. Smidt, whose 6’ 8”-plus 
frame required a waiver for active duty, found 
an avocation in motorcycle racing and auto 
restoration. Chaplain Jerome A. Ward was 
probably the only Catholic priest to drive a 
modified stock car on weekends in 1984, his 
fifteenth year at the hobby. Chaplain Richard B. 
Higgins held an airline pilot’s license, several 
flight instructor ratings, and rode motorcycles.*° 

There were other hobbies and collections as 
well. Chaplain Strickhausen’s bulging assort- 
ment of frogs graced a lily-pad office at Pope 
AFB, visibly reminding visitors that God 
accepts all people. Chaplain Peter B. Otto was 
a connoisseur of fine wines, with over ten 
cases of selected vintages. Chaplain Stephen 
W. DeGweck sang for his supper as a barber- 
shop quartet member at Dyess AFB. An 
accomplished magician named Handini, other- 
wise known as Chaplain Jimmie L. Hancock, 
performed slight-of-hand tricks for children and 
adults around the Air Force. Chaplain Robert E. 


Robinson talked with people world-wide as an 
amateur radio operator, and Chaplain Saulnier 
built an authentic totem pole for the chapel 
grounds at Minot AFB in 1981. Chaplain 
Johnnie D. Ward took a week-long voyage on a 
cruise ship during leave in 1987, a luxurious 
avocation for the ship’s “chaplain.” Chaplain 
Michael F. O’Neill combined business and 
pleasure on off-duty days once or twice a 
month as he flew over two hundred hours in 
SAC tankers and bombers at Loring AFB.°’ 

Chaplain Service personnel were an interest- 
ing lot. Their biographies, hobbies, travels, and 
experiences could fill volumes. Reflecting on a 
twenty-four year career before retiring in 1983, 
ISC Thomas W. Condon, Jr. of Dyess AFB 
summed up the most enjoyable part of his min- 
istry. “I like people, and as a chaplain | can get 
to share their lives.” He mentioned interesting 
and unique people he met along the way. 
Among them were a pilot with more than 
30,000 hours, a master sergeant with 44 years 
in grade, a World War | pilot trained by “Hap” 
Arnold, a man with more time behind enemy 
lines in Korea evading capture than any other 
downed American flier, and a hundred 
Americans returning from the Hanoi Hilton. He 
concluded, “I’m grateful to God for the privi- 
leges and opportunities that have been mine. . 
. for the often transient but very real friendships 
that were made. That is what makes the Air 
Force a great way of life.”°* 


Chaplain Condon capsulized chaplain min- 
istry in the action arena called the Air Force. Air 
Force people gave him a ministry as they prac- 
ticed religious freedom. He walked among 
them as a blue suiter among blues. He met the 
same standards, felt the same pressures, expe- 
rienced their joys and sorrows, and moved with 
them from base to base. This Air Force was the 
circle of ministry for all chaplains. In this con- 
text they amassed chaplain program statistics 
as they crossed paths with people on bases 
world-wide, and they met the same standards 
that regulated all who wore the blue. 
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TWO WORLDS OF THE AIR FORCE CHAPLAIN 
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PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT AND RESOURCES FOR MINISTRY ... 
PLURALISTIC MODELS OF MINISTRY... 
CHIEFS AND DEPUTY CHIEFS OF CHAPLAINS... 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF CHAPLAINS... 
OFFICE OF THE COMMAND CHAPLAIN ... 

FREE EXERCISE IN A STRUCTURED ENVIRONMENT: 
SUMMARY AND ANALYSIS OF PARTS! ANDII... 
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Chapter 6 
Challenges of Changing Pluralism in the Chaplaincy 


The First Amendment, federal legislation to 
facilitate free exercise through the military 
chaplaincy, and Department of Defense (DOD) 
directives on religious practices influenced reli- 
gious pluralism in the Armed Forces. Other fea- 
tures helped people in the Air Force community 
and the Chaplain Service accept pluralism in 
practice, including civility in interpersonal rela- 
tions, and commitments to ecumenism and 
interfaith activities. 

In the Eighties chaplains experienced a new 
impact of religious pluralism in the Chaplain 
Services. The federal court test of the Army 
chaplaincy and more chaplains from non-tradi- 
tional, smaller faith groups raised chaplain sen- 
sitivity. Chaplain leaders formulated policies 
and procedures to accommodate this surge of 
pluralism in the chaplaincy and its ministry to 
Air Force personnel. 

In the Air Force the free exercise of religion 
happened against a background of an ellipse 
and two circles. The resulting religious plural- 
ism appeared (1) in the Air Force community of 
personnel and dependents where chaplains 
ministered, and (2) among chaplains from over 
eighty faith groups working in team ministries. 
Part lll discusses the programs that met the 
religious needs of the Air Force community, the 
first of these manifestations. 

The second manifestation is this chapter’s 
focus, and the focus of Part Il. It discusses the 
results of religious pluralism in the AF chap- 
laincy as chaplains lived in two worlds. From 
the civilian-clergy side, theirs was a world of 
religious pluralism, and as AF officers they 
worked in a military pattern that organized the 
structure of the chaplaincy. 

This chapter analyzes how maturing religious 
pluralism produced a set of problems and chal- 
lenges for chaplains. It describes how the Chief 
of Chaplains and chaplain leaders confronted 
the new challenges. The following questions lie 
at the core of the chapter. What new issues of 
pluralism arose in the chaplaincy? Why did the 
Chaplain Service develop a corporate nervous- 
ness, and what contributed to it? While the 
base of the chaplaincy’s faith groups 
expanded, how did chaplains maintain a min- 
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istry for all? Was it important for chaplains to 
work effectively in a religiously pluralistic envi- 
ronment? What role did faith group endorsers 
play in maintaining a quality force? 

Chapters 7 to 9 of Part Il examine a typical 
chaplain’s career from accession to retirement, 
emphasizing ministry in a pluralistic context. 
The story’s significant players and milestones 
included faith group endorsers who provided 
and monitored clergypersons; active relations 
with faith groups and endorsers; accessing 
chaplains to active duty, and Catholic and 
Jewish shortages; resources for ministry and 
opportunities for professional growth; chaplain 
understanding of ministry; and ecumenical and 
interfaith activities at base level. The remaining 
chapters of Part Il describe how the primary 
goal of the Chief of Chaplains and command 
chaplains was to help chaplains minister effec- 
tively in the pluralistic Air Force with its pluralis- 
tic chaplaincy. 


UNEASINESS 


While it was a serious subject, religious plu- 
ralism also had lighter moments. In 1980 
Chaplain Nathan M. Landman’s holiday 
newsletter greeted its readers with three draw- 
ings and messages. A menorah carried the 
greeting, “To our Jewish Readers, Happy 
Hanukkah!” The message next to a cross read, 
“To our Christian Readers, Merry Christmas!” 
This salutation appeared next to the picture of 
a downcast face: “And to our Atheist Readers, 
Lots of Luck!”’ 

Few disputed that the Air Force was reli- 
giously pluralistic. Table 27 shows the religious 
preferences of 600,000 Air Force personnel as 
indicated on personnel records just before mid- 
decade; people showed preferences when 
entering the Air Force and seldom changed 
them, and tabulations passed over depen- 
dents’ preferences. Of personnel preferring the 
Protestant title, 271,418 specified a denomina- 
tion, 46,742 specified no denomination, and 
9,058 chose “Protestant, Other.”? 

Though the community’s religious pluralism 
was obvious, as pluralism expanded the chap- 
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TABLE 27 
PREFERENCE 


OTHER RELIGIONS 


TOTAL 


laincy and AF religious communities more fully 
appreciated its complexity. People exercising 
religious freedom in non-traditional ways made 
new demands on chaplains. Some chaplains felt 
shorted by colleagues who were unaccustomed 
to working on religiously pluralistic staffs. The 
structure of military life also produced paradoxi- 
cal impulses. While it encouraged chaplains to 
pursue bureaucratic and organizational answers 
to problems associated with religious pluralism, 
it also required cooperation in team ministry. 
Eventually the Chaplain Service succeeded in 
channeling pluralism’s new rivulets and incorpo- 
rating its renewing force in chaplain ministry. 


| TABLE 28 
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Some feared that the chaplaincy could 
become over-weighted with representatives 
from faith groups inclined to serve only their own 
kind; solo chaplains rather than team players; 
chaplains who would forsake the “cooperation 
without compromise” theme and let others do 
the day-to-day institutional ministry, including 
ministry of presence and people-caring boards 
and committees. 

Promotion boards promoted the most quali- 
fied chaplains without regard for faith group affil- 
iation, and the grades and faith group spreads of 
chaplains should be interpreted in this light. 
Table 28 shows that in 1984 Protestants had 
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Uneasiness 


higher representation than Roman Catholics in 
the lower ranks, partly because Catholic priests 
were scarce. This grade representation intensi- 
fied anxiety among some since the most recent 
Protestant accessions, including many from 
smaller faith groups, filled the two lower ranks. In 
addition, the Army chaplaincy’s court test and 
the Study of Faith Composition mandated by 
Congress (Chapter 3) stirred questions about 
pluralism in the decade’s early years. 

Other developments contributed to the puz- 
zle. In 1983 delegates from the Armed Forces 
Chaplains Board (AFCB) answered questions 
from the American Muslim Mission, providing 
full information about Muslim chaplains and 
requirements for endorsers. In 1987 the AFCB 
approved the Buddhist Churches of America as 
an endorsing agency. This was the first autho- 
rization of its kind to a non-Judaeo-Christian 
faith group. The AFCB also recommended the 
Prayer Wheel or Dharmacakra as the interim 
chaplain insignia for Buddhists, and the 
Crescent and Star for Muslims. In 1988 
Strategic Air Command (SAC) Chaplain Donald 
W. Ullrich posed to command chaplains the 
question of integrating non-Judaeo-Christian 
chaplains.* These groups had no chaplains on 
active duty with the Air Force in 1990. 

The Office of the Chief of Chaplains observed 
strains in the chaplaincy resulting from these 
developments in pluralism. Concern about the 
number of chaplains from smaller faith groups, 
and increased vocalism of fundamentalist per- 
sonnel and dependents were also catalysts. In 
July 1980 Chief of Chaplains Richard Carr 
asked the Secretary of the Air Force to sponsor 
a symposium on radical religious pluralism in 
society and the Air Force. The workshop would 
give perspective in a troubling area, provide 
public relations, and secure the goodwill of reli- 
gious communities. The symposium did not 
occur. The Office sanctioned a theological 
symposium at the USAF Chaplain School in 
1986 under the theme “Religious Pluralism— 
Challenges and Opportunities for Ministry.” 
Speakers included Rabbi Marc H. Tanenbaum, 
Archbishop Oscar H. Lipscomb of Mobile, AL, 
Dr. James E. Kirby, a Protestant from Southern 
Methodist University, and Archpriest Nicholas 
T. Kiryluk, a retired Orthodox chaplain. The 
Office set religious pluralism as the agenda 
when the Allied Air Forces in Europe Chaplain 
Consultative Committee met in the United 
States in 1984. In 1982, Chaplaincy Update 
called for chaplains to be professional rather 
than personal in facing differences, more 
receptive than deceptive, and more kind than 
critical. In 1985 Chief of Chaplains John A. 
Collins noted that earlier Chiefs of Chaplains 
wrestled with such issues as pluralism in their 
day. “They made pluralism work and left us an 
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existing model of shared ministry. It was 
accommodation without compromise, and the 
entire American religious Community is better 
for it,” he wrote. It was exciting to meet reli- 
gious needs with available resources, but frus- 
trating when not every problem had an easy 
solution, he said.‘ 

By early 1986 the Office signaled a winding 
down of the formal study of pluralism.® The 
decade’s early years breathed a sense that 
these were complex issues. As we will see, 
chaplain leaders expended great effort to clarify 
problems and propose solutions. The end of 
the Eighties saw a deepened appreciation for 
pluralism, and efforts continued to address its 
ramifications, especially in the Task Force on 
Priorities (Chapter 2). 

In their conferences, command chaplains 
articulated the feeling that pluralism had to be 
addressed. Their conferences were the place to 
begin for two reasons. First, as the decade pro- 
gressed they had become increasingly impor- 
tant as forums for discussing real problems and 
solutions. Second, through base visits com- 
mand chaplains had first-hand knowledge of 
emerging and fallout problems in this area. 

Military Airlift Command (MAC) Chaplain 
Newton V. Cole first described the general 
problem at the Command Chaplains 
Conference late in 1982. His paper discussed 
unclear policy and practice in minority and 
denominational worship services that were 
replacing “general Protestant” services. He 
cited services that had military or civilian lead- 
ers but no chaplain involvement. Some installa- 
tion staff chaplains (ISCs) assigned 
responsibility for such services to no chaplain, 
he noted. “Ethnic (Gospel, Korean, etc.), 
Evangelical, Charismatic, and Country Church 
services are designated General Protestant, 
meaning that they are considered for schedul- 
ing and support just as any other General 
Protestant service.” He asked the Chief to 
appoint a committee to study the issue and 
recommend long-range solutions. Other con- 
ferees concurred that this was often a gray area 
that was “neither under our auspices or control 
nor under the [sponsoring] denomination.” 
However, commanders correctly held chaplains 
responsible for everything in the religious pro- 
gram, including full accounting for offerings. 
United States Air Forces Europe (USAFE) 
Command Chaplain John P. McDonough 
raised the issue of responsibility for offerings 
taken at non-chaplain led worship services and 
religious education sessions.° 

The hand was to the plow. Command chaplain 
leaders wanted to confront these related issues. 
They recognized that change often involved re- 
thinking, but they wanted to face the issues 
head-on for chaplain ministry at large and the 
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TABLE 29 CHAPLAIN TASK FORCES, SEPTEMBER 1983 
PLURALISM INMINISTRY | —_—s|_-: RECRUITMENT AND QUALITY CONTROL _ 


Bobby G. Black ) William W. Campbell 


Douglas O. Jones Donald J. Harlin 
Jerry J. Mallory Joseph E. McCausland (Chair) 


cooperative spirit among all chaplains. The 
Chief’s Office committed itself to seeing this 
issue through since the command chaplains 
were ready to pursue it to a satisfactory conclusion. 


TWO TASK FORCES 


In these years, semi-annual Command 
Chaplains Conferences covered many issues 
unrelated to pluralism, but this knotty problem 
had such force that it required an organized 
response. Chief of Chaplains Collins used 
these conferences and the biennial USAF 
Chaplains Conference to surface and address 
the issues of pluralism.’ 

Because of discussion at the Command 
Chaplains Conference in May 1983, Chaplain 
Collins created three task forces. The plan was 
to give sustained attention to complex issues of 
recruitment and quality control of chaplains, 
pluralism, and readiness. Composed of com- 
mand chaplains and members of his staff (see 
Table 29; Chapter 11 discusses the Task Force 
on Readiness Training), the task forces pro- 
vided interim reports and discussion opportuni- 
ties at conferences. For example, a panel of 
ISCs discussed pluralism issues at the 1983 
USAF Chaplains Conference.’ 

The Task Force on Recruitment and Quality 
Control gave a final report at the Command 
Chaplains Conference in October 1984. Much 
of its work concerned what assumptions faith 
group endorsers held about the chaplaincy. 
One aspect of quality control was how effec- 
tively new chaplains participated in team min- 
istry in a pluralistic environment. Endorsers 
controlled the entry gate by providing new 
Chaplains, but then the Air Force determined 
where they served, their effectiveness, and their 
career status. The installation staff chaplain 
(ISC) was the key evaluator since the ISC’s rec- 
ommendation on indefinite reserve status (IRS) 
was of paramount importance. 


Newton V. Cole (Chair) William D. Franks 
Christian M. Martin 


Chaplain Collins accepted several of the 
group’s recommendations that the ISC should 
carefully nurture and supervise new chaplains, 
and exercise strong supervision in the chap- 
lain’s orientation. Another accepted recommen- 
dation was for sponsors to help new 
accessions adapt to life as Air Force chaplains. 
A third required that chaplains coming on 
active duty should have spent two years in a 
denominationally-approved vocation after com- 
pleting theological studies. This ensured that 
new chaplains could become more successful 
team players, and the committee thought this 
would improve quality control. The Office of the 
Chief of Chaplains agreed to communicate to 
endorsers the qualities needed for effective Air 
Force ministry. The Task Force on Pluralism 
recommended that the Chief's Office pick one 
of three candidates for active duty nominated 
by an endorser, but the Chief of Chaplains 
rejected this recommendation. The policy con- 
tinued of the endorser nominating a single can- 
didate when notified of an opening. 

Several unfinished items from the Task Force 
on Recruitment and Quality Control went to the 
Task Force on Pluralism. This Task Force was 
discussing such matters as general Protestant 
worship, denominational Sunday Schools, 
Gospel services, serving the whole base popu- 
lation, denominational restrictions on chaplain 
ministry, and problems in building team min- 
istry. In closing remarks, Chaplain Collins 
reminded conferees in October 1984 that by 
regulation he had directional responsibility for 
the Chaplain Service. He could not delegate 
this duty, but “| hope you can see by these 
meetings that we are taking decentralization 
very seriously.”° 

The Task Force on Pluralism met first in 
February 1984 with Chaplain Cole as chair and 
Chaplain Christian H. Martin as recorder. 
Chaplain Morris J. Holtzclaw of the Education 
and Professional Development Division, Office 
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of the Chief of Chaplains, presented a packet 
including talking papers from Command 
Chaplains Conferences. Chief of Chaplains 
Collins noted that ISCs especially described 
pluralism as a problem, and he challenged the 
task force to improve the work of “a combined 
chaplaincy without compromise.” Deputy Chief 
of Chaplains Stuart E. Barstad added that 
young chaplains increasingly had to learn how 
to work cooperatively on pluralistic teams of 
clergy and chapel managers. He said pluralism 
involved a major educational process for chap- 
lains and people. 

The Task Force accepted a working definition 
of pluralism. It read, “Religious pluralism is the 
recognition of the uniqueness of each person’s 
spiritual life and right to express it within the 
order and potentialities of society.” The group 
agreed on eight key issues for consideration: 
Gospel services, accountability for offerings, 
denominational services, non-chaplain led or 
lay-led services, labels for religious groupings, 
scheduling religious services, identity issues 
(Protestant, the “general Protestant” label and 
its implications), and the worship issue (what is 
Protestant worship). It also delineated basic 
requirements for service as an Air Force chap- 
lain, and the military community’s rights and 
expectations under the First Amendment. The 
next meeting was at the Command Chaplains 
Conference in April 1984."° 


ROLE OF COMMAND CHAPLAINS 
CONFERENCE AND USAF CHAPLAINS 
CONFERENCE 


Command chaplains discussed the issues of 
pluralism at their conferences, and task forces 
met concurrently. By 1985 chaplain leaders 
were ready to close some issues. 

Pluralism was the focus of the Command 
Chaplains Conference on May 13-17, 1985. 
Chief of Chaplains Collins and Deputy Chief of 
Chaplains Barstad said at the start that it was 
time to conclude the issues and determine how 
to carry out decisions. Dr. Franklin H. Littell, 
well-known authority on religion in America, 
presented a historical discussion of American 
religious pluralism. Chaplain Barstad then sum- 
marized the study results on pluralism, includ- 
ing adding “sensitive to religious pluralism” to 
DD Form 2088 as an applicant’s requirement 
for a Chaplaincy endorsement. He also noted 
that the Jewish chaplain insignia now bore 
Hebrew rather than Roman numerals on the 
tablets. After some discussion the group 
agreed that the Office of the Chief of Chaplains 
should not consider single-congregation 
endorsers in accessioning new chaplains. 

Chaplain Harold M. Jensen of the Chief’s 
Office discussed guidelines for Protestant wor- 
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ship services and styles. Each base should 
have at least one broad-based service repre- 
senting the worship needs of the Protestant 
community. Other services, including 
denominational services, could serve the identi- 
fied needs of lay people or assigned chaplains. 
He said that historically people called other 
Protestant services names such as Gospel, 
liturgical, charismatic and contemporary; while 
these labels had no fixity, people understood 
them. He said the USAF Chaplain Service 
Resource Board was preparing a needs 
assessment model for base use in determining 
Protestant worship needs. Finally, a single 
Protestant Cooperative church school program 
and curriculum would function on each base. 

Chaplain Douglas O. Jones, Chief of the 
Budget and Logistics Division, Office of the 
Chief of Chaplains, discussed several options 
for controlling denominational offerings. When 
chaplains officiated all offerings automatically 
flowed into the appropriate chaplain fund; there 
was no decision about offerings at services led 
by non-chaplains." 

The next Command Chaplains Conference 
met concurrently with the USAF Chaplains 
Conference at Kirtland AFB on October 7-10, 
1985. Both groups received a policy update to 
that time. The Chief’s Office distributed a pro- 
posed draft of Air Force Regulation 265-1 for 
command staff review, and it later appeared in 
July 1986. A new form in the revision, AF Form 
1423, Certification of Attendance and Offering, 
showed attendance and offerings at services 
led by certified non-chaplain personnel. A copy 
went to the “appropriate church denomination 
headquarters.” Certification to lead services 
required specific authorization to receive offer- 
ings. Both the ISC and installation commander 
had to show that base resources could not 
meet the religious needs served by the certified 
leader. 

Dr. Littell addressed the assembled ISCs on 
“Pluralism: ISC’s Dilemma or Opportunity,” 
emphasizing the “mistakes of liberty” over the 
repression of conformity. In other sessions 
ISCs heard about the task forces’ recommen- 
dations, and how they needed to face the full 
challenge of pluralism to complete the loop. 
Chaplain leaders reminded !SCs that they 
supervised all worship services on a base, but 
it was probably impossible and unnecessary to 
define and describe the “general Protestant 
service” precisely. In any case, one would 
occur each Sunday morning at a base. Other 
non-denominational and denominational ser- 
vices were probably necessary, all under the 
ISC’s supervision. ISCs heard their critical role 
in working with new chaplains, and the 
Personnel, Manpower and Readiness Division 
briefed conferees on how it assigned 
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Command Chaplains William F. Mattimore (left), Robert E. Hendricks (center) and Christian 
H. Martin (right) at Command Chaplains Conference, 1984 (top); video interview at Com- 
mand Chaplains conference 1983, including (left to right) Chaplains Selwyn G. Geller, Bobby 


C. Black, Robert E. Hendricks, Earl B. Wantz, and Loren E. Swanson (middle); discussion at 
USAF Chaplains Conference, Kirtland AFB, 1983 (bottom). 


Other Issues 


Protestants to chapel teams. At the end of the 
conference the Chief and Deputy stressed that 
ISCs were “key persons in everything we do.” 
That meant intervening, biting the bullet, and 
showing sincere and dedicated efforts to coop- 
erate, despite differences." 

. Working together at Air Staff, command, and 
ISC levels, the Chaplain Service openly con- 
fronted difficult issues of pluralism and quality 
control. The Chaplain Service took action in a 
collegial fashion. It (1) required at least one 
general Protestant worship service each 
Sunday morning; (2) identified the ISC as the 
one responsible for all base worship services, 
and provided guidelines for arranging and 
scheduling services; (3) accounted for offerings 
in services conducted by certified non-chaplain 
leaders; (4) required new chaplains to have two 
years of faith-group approved experience 
before entering active duty; and (5) stressed the 
ISC’s role in orienting new chaplains and mak- 
ing hard decisions about indefinite reserve sta- 
tus. The results showed that the system 
worked when all the system worked. 


OTHER ISSUES 


Some issues raised in the searching review of 
pluralism had neither immediate nor long-range 
solutions. For example, some chaplains and lay 
persons held strong theological views opposing 
female ordination. For some, female chaplains 
were not acceptable worship leaders, preach- 
ers, celebrants of sacraments, and chaplain 
colleagues, but there was no possibility that the 
Chaplain Service would eliminate female chap- 
lains. 

Another issue concerned the term 
“Protestant” as an administrative “umbrella” for 
all non-Jewish, non-Roman Catholic, and non- 
Orthodox chaplains. Apparently the use of the 
term as a catch-all began in World War Il to 
speed the distribution of dog-tags to military 
personnel. Roman Catholics received an “R” 
tag, Jews a “J,” and all others automatically 
received a “P” tag for Protestant. Even a 
Russian Orthodox priest became a “P.” While 
in the Eighties tags indicated specific faith 
groups, the Chaplain Service continued to use 
the “Protestant” category administratively for 
personnel assignment and other purposes. The 
Armed Forces Chaplains Board had a list of 
137 approved faith groups endorsers in 1982. 
Seven were Orthodox, one Roman Catholic, 
and three Jewish, and the rest fell in the 
Protestant category by default. This category 
included some groups not wanting to be known 
as Protestant, others that preferred not to be 
Known as Protestant while most other faith 
groups apparently concurred (e.g., The Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, or LDS), 
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and some that accepted the designation while 

others questioned its applicability to them (e.g., 

Unitarian or Christian Scientist)."° 
This issue had no simple solution. In 1987 

Chief of Chaplains Barstad received a depen- 

dent’s letter from Europe about a LDS chaplain 

leading Protestant worship in an overseas area 
with limited off-base worship. She wrote that 
since the LDS “is not a Protestant denomina- 
tion” and “outside the Protestant umbrella,” 
LDS chaplains should not lead Protestant wor- 
ship. She defended their right to worship, have 
chaplains in the military, and hold their own 
services. Chaplain Barstad responded that the 
installation chaplains at her base “provide wor- 
ship opportunities reflective of a variety of 

Protestant traditions.” Experience taught that 

“corporate ministry is best served when every 

member of the chapel team is involved in the 

worship program.” Some persons readily 
accepted the ministry of LDS chaplains, he 
said, and the military chaplaincy “is unique, 
more an experiment than an institution,” though 
fragile at that. Visiting Kirtland AFB in 1986, he 
discussed the same issue with a concerned lay 
person, and also at that year’s spring com- 
mand chaplains conference. Each time he 
repeated that “the category of Protestant is a 
way of managing the chaplaincy that does not 
indicate a theological commitment. The chap- 
laincy does not have a theology, but chaplains 
do.” He added, “I! work with many individuals 
with whom | have a difference of opinion theo- 
logically, but | am committed to the spirit of the 
Chaplaincy. It is the ISC’s responsibility to 
determine how to use a chaplain in support of 
the program, with sensitivity to the chapel com- 
munity.” The issue drew many letters and 
responses from the Chief’s Office during the 
decade. Sometimes a related issue arose, that 
of the chaplain insignia cross used for Roman 

Catholic and all Protestant chaplains." 

As the decade progressed, pluralism pushed 
its way for accommodation into the area of 
budget and logistics. A revision of Air Force 
Regulation 265-2, Religious Facilities, Funds, 
and Materiel, appeared in 1987. It prescribed 
that 

denominational furnishings, fixtures, symbols 

and statues used on the exterior or interior of 

religious facilities must not be continually visi- 
ble... . These items must be stored or 
appropriately covered when not in use during 
religious services. Religious facilities must be 
maintained in a neutral status when religious 
services are not being held, except in 

Blessed Sacrament rooms. 

In the first change in describing a “neutral altar” 
since 1952, the regulation directed 
that sanctuaries, chancels, naves, altars, 
and religious education facilities are main- 
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tained in a neutral status when not being 
used for religious services. A neutral altar has 
no appointments other than a white linen or 
flaxen altar cover with no denominational or 
faith group symbols. 
Earlier practice was to place on the altar a 
stand with the Bible opened to the Hebrew 
scriptures. The regulation also instructed that a 
stained glass window design “must not be 
objectionable to any faith group.”"° 

Pluralism figured into plans for future reli- 
gious facilities. Center Chaplain Paul F. 
McDonald of Lackland AFB proposed an addi- 
tion to the large basic trainee chapel for Fiscal 
Year 1994 for Jewish, Orthodox, Christian 
Scientist, Seventh-Day Adventist, Buddhist, 
Muslim, Bahai, and Pentecostal use." 

Another issue was how to adequately minis- 
ter to widely dispersed Jewish and Orthodox 
personnel, since there were few Jewish and 
Orthodox chaplains. An AFCB agreement in 
1979 divided the non-CONUS world into areas, 
with each service giving Jewish coverage in an 
area (e.g., Navy in Pacific, Air Force in 
Mediterranean, etc.). For example, in 1984 
Chaplain Theodore H. Stainman ministered 
from Athens (Hellenikon), Greece to Jewish 
personnel at Iraklion, Ankara, Adana, Izmir, 
Torrejon, Zaragoza and Rota. He used centrally 
programmed temporary duty (TDY) funds for 
travel. This program presented problems since 
a service relied on another and its funding. In 
1985 the AFCB canceled the agreement as of 
October 1986, while continuing to coordinate the 
took on the responsibility of paying travel 
expenses locally when using a Jewish 
chaplain." 

The same issue arose about Orthodox chap- 
lains overseas. The Chief’s Office informed 
USAFE and Pacific Air Forces (PACAF) com- 
mand chaplains in 1983 that Orthodox chap- 
lains served where they could generate a 
community from a cluster of bases. If Orthodox 
resources were not available locally, the near- 
est Orthodox chaplain could serve if the base 
receiving service paid expenses. No “circuit 
rider” program would function on a regular 
basis. The Chief's Office restated the policy in 
1985 when a question arose about an 
Orthodox chaplain at Ramstein AB, Germany. 
Chief of Chaplains Collins insisted that Ortho- 
dox chaplains should not be “site-coverers” but 
“immersed in the total program.” He said, “l 
don’t necessarily want ever to develop some- 
one as purely a chaplain for his own denomination.”"® 


CHALLENGES OF CHANGING PLURALISM 


Other religiously pluralistic issues belonged 
to what Chaplain Barstad called the “experi- 
ment” of the chaplaincy. They too were unlikely 
candidates for resolution. Chaplain Cole noted 
in 1986 that some ultra-conservative chaplains 
“have a severe cultural and theological adjust- 
ment when first introduced in the pluralistic and 
socially open culture in the Air Force.” They 
required understanding and patience during 
their first three years, he warned, adding that 
commanders should be sensitive to chaplains 
with restrictive requirements. They should not 
expect them to participate in activities that vio- 
lated or compromised their faith group’s posi- 
tion. He said that some denominations limited 
chaplains’ flexibility in marrying divorced per- 
sons, marrying persons of another denomina- 
tion, serving communion or baptizing, 
participating in ecumenical or interfaith ser- 
vices, wearing vestments or robes, dancing, 
drinking alcohol, or participating in activities 
with the serving or consumption of alcohol." 


Some things changed in the chaplaincy while 
others stayed the same. During the Eighties 
smaller Protestant faith groups gained in- 
creased representation in the Chaplain Service, 
due partly to shortages of Catholic chaplains. 
This aspect was one among many that contrib- 
uted to a feeling of apprehension as the full 
force of religious pluralism affected operations 
at all levels. 

To its credit, the Chaplain Service faced the 
administrative and other problems fostering this 
malaise. AS an experiment the chaplaincy sel- 
dom settled issues once and for all. It did reach 
a modus vivendi for some problems, and clari- 
fied issues in others. The Office of the Chief of 
Chaplains used the skill of command chaplains 
and ISCs to confront the issues and reconcile 
as many differences as possible. The process 
made it legitimate to discuss troubling issues, 
and defused feelings of imbalance. 

The chaplaincy was a dynamic experiment 
between governmental and religious groups. 
Part of its genius was to decide issues when 
necessary, but to remain open to unfolding cur- 
rents that flowed out of America’s dynamic 
faith communities. As the decade closed, few 
claimed that the Chaplain Service had purged 
all the stresses and strains of pluralism. But 
many agreed it channeled these pressures 
constructively. It did so without destroying the 
experiment of the chaplaincy, or ignoring legiti- 
mate religious convictions. 


Chapter 7 
Chaplain Accessions and Faith Group Endorsers 


Ail chaplains functioned in two worlds. One 
was the clergyperson’s world. It included semi- 
nary education and other professional training, 
endorsement and continuing affiliation with a 
faith group, and practice of ministry. The sec- 
ond was the world of officership. It included all 
the rules and regulations required for service in 
the Air Force. Chaplains combined both worlds 
in their persons, and not a day passed without 
obligations in both. 

This chapter focuses on the chaplain’s world 
as clergyperson. It examines a number of 
important aspects of a chaplain’s career. They 
include affiliation with an endorsing faith group 
before and after entering active duty, and 
Department of Defense and Air Force policies 
for faith groups endorsing chaplains. Finally, it 
describes the process of accessioning chap- 
lains into the Air Force, also considering the 
shortage of Catholic chaplains. 

A made-to-order chaplain is our guide as we 
review various stages of a typical career, focus- 
ing on ministry in a pluralistic context. Chapter 
8 considers resources for ministry and profes- 
sional growth opportunities for our chaplain 
after entering active duty. Chapter 9 considers 
chaplains’ understandings of ministry, together 
with ecumenical and interfaith activities. 


FAITH GROUPS AND ENDORSING 
AGENCIES 


Without faith groups and their endorsing 
agencies the chaplaincy would not exist in its 
present form. Faith groups provide the Air 
Force with fully-trained clergy and maintain 
oversight of their chaplains on active duty. The 
faith group endorser is able to withdraw a 
Chaplain’s endorsement at any time, directly 
influencing the chaplain’s career. 

Armed Forces Chaplains Board and Faith 

Group Endorsers 

One responsibility of the Armed Forces 
Chaplains Board (AFCB) was to recognize faith 
groups that met Department of Defense (DOD) 
criteria as endorsing agencies for military chap- 
lains (Chapter 3). A faith group needed this 
recognition to become an endorsing agency for 


certifying chaplains. Through AFCB action the 
DOD also could revoke this recognition. An 
authorized endorsing agency had no assurance 
of an allotment to bring chaplains to active 
duty. 

In 1988 a DOD directive on accessioning 
chaplains listed these necessary criteria for 
ecclesiastical endorsing agencies: 

To be considered for DOD recognition, each 

religious faith group shall: (1) be organized 

exclusively or substantially to provide reli- 
gious services to a lay constituency; (2) be 
able to exercise ecclesiastical authority to 
grant or withdraw ecclesiastical certification; 

(3) be able to provide continuing validation of 

ecclesiastical certification; (4) be able to cer- 

tify clergy who are qualified to provide 
directly or indirectly for the free exercise of 
religion by all members of the Military 

Services, their dependents, and other autho- 

rized persons; (5) abide by the applicable 

DOD regulations and policies. 

The directive specified the educational criteria 
(ordinarily college and master of divinity 
degrees) that our typical chaplain met to enter 
the active duty or Reserve chaplaincy. The ser- 
vices also required applicants to be under 42 
years old and meet standards for appointment 
as an officer and a chaplain. They included 
physical attributes and passing a security 
check.’ A change in 1984 required faith group 
endorsers to provide two endorsements in a 
chaplain’s career. The first was at appointment 
into the Reserves for inactive duty or extended 
active duty, and the second at augmentation to 
the Regular Air Force. A section below dis- 
cusses requirements specific to the Air Force 
Chaplaincy. 

The number of faith groups recognized as 
endorsing agencies by DOD increased appre- 
ciably in the Eighties (see Table 30). In 1989 
the AFCB added endorsers from the 
Chaplaincy Full Gospel Churches and 
Associated Gospel Churches that were previ- 
ously under other administrative agencies. This 
added forty new agencies.’ Well over 90% of 
the faith groups had a Protestant classification 
administratively. For active duty or Reserve cer- 
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tification, our made-to-order chaplain had to 
meet the endorser’s clergy requirements and 
specific Air Force requirements. 

Air Force Policies on Accessions 

Within the limits of the DOD directive, the 
Chief of Chaplains added other policies for 
accessioning Air Force chaplains. The Office of 
the Chief of Chaplains made one very impor- 
tant policy .change in this area in the Eighties. 
Traditionally the Office apportioned chaplains 
based on the relative strengths of faith groups 
in the civilian religious population. This was the 
most important criterion, though there were 
others. The change in accession policy bal- 
anced this criterion with others, especially the 
religious needs of the Air Force community. 
Moves in this direction were apparent as early 
as 1981°* 

The Office of the Chief of Chaplains had to 
balance a large number of variables in acces- 
sioning and managing the chaplain force. They 
included increasing and diminishing sizes of 
faith groups and of available manpower slots 
for the chaplaincy; mergers and dissolutions of 
faith groups; many chaplain personnel vari- 
ables, including such features as unexpected 
retirements, accessions to Regular status, and 
availability of chaplains from faith groups for 
active duty at specific times; the increasing 
shortage of Catholic chaplains; and new faith 
groups recognized as endorsing agencies. A 
final variable was the Chaplain Service’s need 
to minister to all personnel regardless of reli- 
gious affiliation or non-affiliation. 


CHAPLAIN ACCESSIONS AND FAITH GROUP ENDORSERS 


The “religious needs of the Air Force deter- 
mine chaplain requirements,” Air Force 
Regulation 265-1 said in its revision of July 
1986. The regulation continued: “Headquarters 
United States Air Force, Office of the Chief of 
Chaplains, coordinates these needs with reli- 
gious faith groups and denominations recog- 
nized by the AFCB.”* This revision conformed 
with the rationale for accessions in the 
forthcoming DOD Study of Representation of 
Religious Faiths (1987). 

Some faith group endorsers clamored for 
their “representation” in the chaplaincy. These 
requests contributed to the important change 
in policy. The Chief of Chaplains used the 
Office’s broad perspective to measure their 
claims against the Air Force community’s reli- 
gious needs. In one sense a chaplain did “rep- 
resent” a faith group while on duty by 
witnessing to the religious beliefs of that group. 
However, no endorser could claim that AFCB 
recognition gave it an automatic right to “repre- 
sentation” in the chaplaincy. 

So, our chaplain applicant came on active 
duty after a recognized endorsing agency certi- 
fied him/her. In addition, the Office of the Chief 
of Chaplains determined that the religious 
needs of the Air Force community required 
his/her ministry. The chaplaincy existed to facil- 
itate the free exercise of religion by Air Force 
personnel, and not for its own sake. The idea of 
“quotas” or “allotments” among faith groups 
took second place. The primary factor was the 
Chief of Chaplain’s personnel decision about 
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the best way of meeting all religious needs of 
Air Force people. 

Not all AFCB-recognized faith groups had 
chaplains on active duty. According to Dr. 
Franklin H. Littell, in 1983 the twelve largest 
Protestant denominations had 83% of all 
American Protestants on their rolls. That same 
year there were 856 active duty AF chaplains. 
Twenty-three chaplains were the only ones 
from their faith groups.°® Still, the number of 
endorsers with chaplains on active duty grew 
from 66 in 1983 to 70 in 1984, 71 in 1985, and 
78 in 1986. In 1987, nine of the 846 active duty 
chaplains were Orthodox, eleven Jewish, 205 
Roman Catholic, and 621 Protestant from 74 
faith groups. In 1988 one-half of ail active duty 
chaplains came from six denominations. The 
other half represented 79 faith groups, for a 
total of 85 endorsers. That year, out of a total of 
840 chaplains, twenty-seven endorsing agen- 
cies had over 700 chaplains on active duty.°® 

The following list of faith groups represents 
those with chaplains serving on active duty in 
January 1986. The breadth of religious repre- 
sentation in the AF chaplaincy is clear.’ The 
number in parentheses shows chaplains from 
each group. 

African Methodist Episcopal (10) 

African Methodist Episcopal Zion (7) 

American Baptist Association (6) 

American Baptist Churches in the U.S.A. (17) 

American Lutheran Church, The (19) 

Assemblies of God (18) 

Associated Reformed Presbyterian Church (2) 

Associated Gospel Churches (6) 

Baptist Bible Fellowship International (3) 

Baptist General Conference (3) 

Baptist Missionary Association of America (2) 

Bible Presbyterian Church (1) 

Brethren Church, The (Ashland, Ohio) (1) 

Christian & Missionary Alliance (2) 

Christian Church (Disciples of Christ) (22) 

Christian Churches and Churches 

of Christ (11) 
Christian Methodist Episcopal Church (6) 
Christian Reformed Church 

in North America (4) 

Christian Science (4) 

Church of Christ (12) 

Church of God (Anderson, Indiana) (3) 

Church of God (Cleveland, Tennessee) (4) 

Church of God, General Conference 

(Oregon, Illinois) (1) 

Church of God in Christ, The (4) 

Church of God of Prophecy (1) 

Church of Jesus Christ of 

Latter-day Saints (18) 
Church of the Nazarene (6) 
Congregational Christian Churches, 
National Association of (2) 
Conservative Baptist Association 
of America (5) 


Conservative Congregational Christian 
Conference (2) 

Cumberland Presbyterian Church (2) 

Elim Fellowship (1) 

Episcopal Church, The (22) 

Evangelical Congregational Church (1) 

Evangelical Covenant Church, The (1) 

Evangelical Free Church in America (4) 

Evangelical Friends Alliance (2) 

Evangelical Lutheran Churches, 
Association of (1) 

Evangelical Methodist (1) 

Evangelical Presbyterian Church (1) 

Free Methodist Church of North America (2) 

Free Will Baptists, National Association of (1) 

Full Gospel Fellowship of Church and 
Ministries International (1) 

General Association of General Baptists (1) 

General Association of Regular Baptist 
Churches (5) 

Grace Brethren Churches, Fellowship of (1) 

Independent Fundamental Churches of 
America (2) 

International Church of the Foursquare 
Gospel (1) 

Jewish Welfare Board, National (12) 

Lutheran Church in America, The (23) 

Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod, The (18) 

Moravian Church—Southern Province (1) 

National Baptist Convention of 
America, The (8) 

National Baptist Convention, U.S.A., Inc. (11) 

North American Baptist Conference (3) 

Open Bible Standard Churches, Inc. (1) 

Orthodox Church in America and Canada, 
Eastern Orthodox (9) 

Pentecostal Church of God in America (2) 

Pentecostal Holiness Church, The Inter- 
national (2) 

Plymouth Brethren (1) 

Presbyterian Church in America, The (3) 

Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. (36) 

Progressive National Baptist 
Convention, Inc. (5) 

Reformed Church in America (2) 

Reformed Episcopal Church (1) 

Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-Day Saints (1) 

Roman Catholic Church, The (202) 

Salvation Army, The (1) 

Schwenkfelder Churches, 
General Conference of (1) 

Seventh Day Adventists National Service 
Organization, General Conference of (6) 

Southern Baptist Convention (99) 

Ukrainian Evangelical Baptist Conference (1) 

Unitarian Universalist Association (1) 

United Church of Christ (19) 

United Methodist Church, The (98) 

United Pentecostal Church International (1) 

Wesleyan Church, The (3) 

There were no easy decisions about acces- 
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sions and force management. While some 
groups threatened the pressure of congres- 
sional inquiry, the Office of the Chief of 
Chaplains was final arbiter and manager of the 
force. To arrive at decisions it used the reli- 
gious needs of the Air Force community, the 
faith group’s civilian strength, and a host of 
other considerations. 

Each year the Personnel, Manpower and 
Readiness Division of the Chief’s Office told 
endorsing agencies their goals for procure- 
ment, if any, for the next fiscal year (FY). For 
example, in 1983 the division planned to bring 
about fifty-five clergy to extended active duty in 
FY 1984. 

The Office responded aggressively to 
endorsers. Some wanted one or more slots for 
active duty, increases in the number of their 
chaplains, or replacements for retiring chap- 
lains when the Office had other plans. For 
example, in 1983 The Reverend Earl E. Waugh, 
Secretary, Commission on Chaplains, The 
General Council of The Assemblies of God, 
asked for an increased allotment in active duty 
chaplains. Chief of Chaplains John A. Collins 
wrote that the personnel system managed by 
the Chief of Chaplains “is the product of many 
years and many management philosophies. It is 
certainly an imperfect system, but it serves us 
well, and during my time as Chief | will work to 
make it even more effective and responsive to 
the needs of the total Air Force community.” He 
said he would “do all possible to insure equity 
of chaplain space allocations and quality min- 
istry to our Air Force people.”® 

In 1980 Dr. James O. Henry, Chairman of the 
Independent Fundamental Churches of 
America’s Commission on Military Chaplains, 
wrote Chief of Chaplains Richard Carr. He 
commended him and his predecessors for the 
“fairness and equity with which you have dealt 
with us as one of the ecclesiastical endorsing 
agents.” He dismissed as unsubstantiated any 
charges of discrimination against “groups clas- 
sified theologically as fundamentalists.” He 
spoke from eighteen years of experience as an 
endorsing agent, adding: 

Our chaplains have never felt pressure to 
conform to a “military religion.” They have felt 
free to express their convictions as long as 
they do so without openly and publicly criti- 
cizing those with whom they disagree. We 
believe this is the only way the military chap- 
laincy can be conducted.? 

In 1988 the Office deemed unacceptable a 
Reserve Chaplain’s endorsement by a one- 
congregation faith group, although the AFCB 
recognized the group. Among other reasons for 
the decision, Chief of Chaplains Stuart E. 
Barstad cited the potential instability of the 
group. A year earlier the Office cleared the air in 
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another area. It insisted that a faith group had 
to endorse a chaplain directly. It could not do 
so through an umbrella organization that han- 
dled administrative details. The office also 
directed announcements of openings for chap- 
lains to faith groups, not administrative agen- 
cies."° 

Our typical chaplain had to receive two faith 
group endorsements. The first came upon 
receiving an initial Reserve commission (inac- 
tive or extended active duty), and the second at 
augmentation to the Regular Air Force (three or 
five-year point on extended active duty). Some 
faith groups asked the Office to require chap- 
lains to get a third endorsement when applying 
for Indefinite Reserve Status, or transferring 
from inactive to active reserve. This had been 
the earlier practice. In 1985 the Office said that 
chaplains applying for such transfers should 
obtain the endorser’s letter of concurrence." 

Some faith groups complained that the with- 
drawal of ecclesiastical endorsement did not 
always result in a chaplain’s rapid and uncom- 
plicated separation from active duty. An officer 
with no endorsement enjoyed certain protec- 
tions and privileges under legislation covering 
all officer personnel. The Chief’s Office 
reminded endorsers that discharging a chaplain 
with a withdrawn endorsement “cannot be 
accomplished without due process of law. To 
do so would invite adverse legal reactions of 
interminable length and cost.” The Office 
described its practice in such circumstances. It 
sent a priority message to the individual saying 
that his/her status as a chaplain had been 
revoked and he/she could not function as a 
chaplain while the case was underway. The 
DOD directive on withdrawal of endorsement 
(DOD Directive 1332.31, October 16, 1981) 
allowed the party to apply for a line com- 
mission. Chaplain personnel managers learned 
in a personnel briefing in 1985 that most of the 
following options might apply upon withdrawal 
of endorsement. The person could apply to 
transfer to the line of the Air Force, seek 
endorsement from another group, retire if eligi- 
ble, apply for voluntary separation, or separate 
involuntarily and collect separation pay entitle- 
ments. In 1976 the AFCB had approved a pol- 
icy regulating the transfer of ecclesiastical 
endorsements between faith groups. The pro- 
cedure was complex and required the approval 
of the Chief of Chaplains concerned. 
Withdrawal of ecclesiastical endorsement 
resulted in the voluntary separation of one 
Chaplain and the involuntary separation of four 
in FY 1984. Only faith groups could withdraw 
endorsements. In 1989 the Office of the Chief 
of Chaplains told an inquiring commander that 
it was not the action agency for withdrawing 
endorsements.” 
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If our typical chaplain entered active duty in 
FY 1986 or later, the Air Force required a mini- 
mum of two years of parish or faith group- 
approved experience in ministry. In 1986 a 
question arose about persons directly 
appointed as chaplains from the enlisted ranks, 
who came on extended active duty with no 
Civilian experience in ministry." 

National Conference on Ministry to the 

Armed Forces 

Faith group endorsers established the 
National Conference on Ministry to the Armed 
Forces (NCMAF) on December 31, 19871. It was 
a replacement for the Conference of 
Ecclesiastical Endorsing Agents for the Armed 
Forces, and the General Commission on 
Chaplains and Armed Forces Personnel. Not a 
council of denominations or faith groups, 
NCMAF was a voluntary association of endors- 
ing agents as people. Most endorsing agencies 
recognized by the AFCB belonged to the con- 
ference, which met semi-annually in the 
Washington, DC area. Staff members of the 
Office of the Chief of Chaplains always 
attended meetings to interpret developments in 
the chaplaincy. For example, in March 1984 
Chaplain Collins hosted a dinner for ninety 
endorsers attending the meeting. Staff mem- 
bers later briefed the endorsers on the three 
task forces then at work. Throughout the 
decade these meetings were opportunities for 
healthy give-and-take about endorsements, 
quality control, manning, and other concerns. 
For example, in the fall of 1983 an endorser 
spoke on “The Protestant Problem,” and others 
responded to problems of pluralism cited by 
speaker. In December 1989 the NCMAF meet- 
ing took up three issues. They were chaplain 
identification, a study of Protestant worship 
identity, and concern over the language used 
by the House Subcommittee on Military 
Installations and Facilities in the “Report of 
FY90 Military Construction Authorization Bill.” 
NCMAF strongly objected to the subcommit- 
tee’s rationale that religious facility projects 
have “a lower priority” in times of tight budgets, 
that “service members can worship in the civil- 
ian community surrounding bases,” and that 
the “committee has a certain hesitation about 
the use of public funds for religious activities.” 

Besides participation in NCMAF conferences, 
the Office of the Chief of Chaplains regularly 
visited faith group endorsers with chaplains on 
active duty. For example, in 1984 two staff 
chaplains joined Chaplain David J. Bena, 
Ecclesiastical and Public Relations Officer, to 
visit agencies of the Southern Baptist 
Convention (Atlanta, GA) and the United 
Methodist Church (Nashville, TN). The next year 
staff members visited agencies of the 
Assemblies of God (Springfield, MO) and The 
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Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
(Salt Lake City, UT). During the latter visit 
Chaplain Barstad clarified educational re- 
quirements for chaplains, and accountability for 
denominational offerings. He set a new policy 
effective in FY 1986 that, for active duty 
appointment, members of the faith group had 
to finish three graduate level resident years of 
study in theology or related subjects, followed 
by two years of vocational experience. 

Chaplain Bena reported that fourteen 
endorsers with 673 chaplains on active duty 
(over 75% of the total) received visits in 1985. 
The next year he called on the American 
Baptist Churches in the USA (Valley Forge, PA) 
and Reformed Episcopal Church (Philadelphia, 
PA), with Chaplain Lloyd W. Lyngdal, Chief of 
the Personnel, Manpower and Readiness 
Division. ASTRA Chaplain Nathaniel Crawford 
joined his appointments in Illinois and Indiana 
with the National Baptist Convention, 
Conservative Baptist Association, Baptist 
General Conference, Wesleyan Methodist 
Church, and Christian Church (Disciples of 
Christ). Later in the year Chaplain Bena 
stopped at the offices of the Church of the 
Nazarene, the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Assemblies of God, and American 
Baptist Association. These visits were typical of 
the Office’s contacts with endorsers in the 
decade." 

The NCMAF endorser with the largest num- 
ber of active duty chaplains was the 
Archdiocese for the Military Services (AMS) of 
the Roman Catholic Church. It provided about 
twenty-five percent of AF chaplains. Mindful of 
the severe shortage of Catholic chaplains, the 
Office of the Chief of Chaplains cultivated 
church leaders and kept them informed of 
developments. Recruitment of priests for active 
duty depended on securing a candidate’s 
release from his diocesan bishop or religious 
superior. 

Roman Catholic bishops of the United States 
gathered annually in Washington, DC for the 
National Conference of Catholic Bishops. Each 
time the Chief of Chaplains held a dinner at 
which the Catholic endorser appealed for 
Catholic chaplains. Chief of Chaplains Carr 
greeted thirty-one bishops at the dinner in the 
fall of 1981. Deputy Chief of Chaplains Collins 
was master of ceremonies, and some Catholic 
chaplains from the area attended. Twenty bish- 
ops or auxiliaries attended in 1982, 27 in 1983, 
30 in 1984 (along with the Apostolic Pro-Nuncio 
in the United States), 50 in 1985, and 38 in 
1986. Deputy Chief of Chaplains John P. 
McDonough hosted a dinner for forty-two bish- 
ops in 1987, and the number was forty in 1988."° 

Several major events in the Catholic commu- 
nity in 1983 had direct implications for the 
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chaplaincy. On the fourth of October, Pope 
John Paul Il chose Chaplain Angelo T. Acerra of 
the Personnel, Manpower and Reserve 
Division, Office of the Chief of Chaplains, as 
auxiliary bishop of the Roman Catholic Military 
Vicariate. This was the faith group’s endorsing 
agency. Chaplain Acerra was the first Air Force 
chaplain to become a bishop in the vicariate. 
The Most Reverend Pio Laghi, the Apostolic 
Delegate to the United States, announced the 
selection. Chaplain Collins said Chaplain 
Acerra, a 57-year-old Benedictine monk, was 
an “exemplary chaplain and officer, a con- 
cerned ecumenist and a compassionate pas- 
tor.” His episcopal consecration occurred on 
November 29 at the Cathedral of St. Patrick, 
New York City. Among officers of the mass 
were Chaplain Collins and Chaplain John F. 
Dwyer. A large contingent of chaplains and 
chapel management personnel attended, 
including Deputy Chief of Chaplains Barstad. 
Chaplain Acerra retired from the Air Force sev- 
eral days later. He said that his appointment 
was not a personal honor but a tribute to all the 
persons who touched him in God’s grace. He 
especially included “my fellow priests and 
chaplains of all faiths in the United States Air 
Force.” Chaplains attending the USAF 
Chaplains Conference that fall at Kirtland AFB 
applauded his selection with a standing ova- 
tion. This was a warm gesture of ecumenical 
and interfaith goodwill."’ 

Chaplain Acerra’s appointment was appar- 
ently one of the last items handled by His 
Eminence Terence Cardinal Cooke, Military 
Vicar and Archbishop of New York, before he 
died on October 6, 1983. Cardinal Cooke 
served as Military Vicar of the Armed Forces 
from 1968. He visited many AF bases as 
Military Vicar, and his overseas Christmas tours 
were especially popular. For exampie, early in 
1982 he celebrated mass at Hickam AFB, and 
held a convocation with all Catholic chaplains 
from Hawaii after touring Korea, Japan and 
Okinawa. At his funeral the homilist said 
Cardinal Cooke “loved every minute of his ser- 
vice to the Armed Forces.” He “saw the mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces as lovers of peace, 
and as people willing to sacrifice themselves 
for the peace and happiness of the United 
States and the entire human family.” Among 
the 2,500 attending were General Thomas P. 
Ryan, CINCMAC, representing the United 
States Air Force. Chaplains Collins and Barstad 
and a host of other Protestant, Catholic and 
Jewish chaplains and chapel managers also 
were there."® 

In 1985 the Military Vicariate became the 
Archdiocese for the Military Services (AMS). It 
moved its headquarters to Washington, DC 
from New York City, and The Most Reverend 
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Joseph T. Ryan became its head." 

Religious Visitors 

Endorsing agents and other religious digni- 
taries traveled to all parts of the world, confer- 
ring with their faith group’s chaplains and 
personnel. Touring at their own expense, they 
went under AFCB invitational travel orders. Our 
typical chaplain probably received several visits 
from his/her endorser during the decade. 

Though not exhaustive, this sampling shows 
that endorsing agents were busy travelers. 
Bishop Charles Burgreen, Episcopal Bishop for 
the Armed Forces, visited Kadena AB in 1982, 
and Japan and Osan AB, Korea in 1983, 
administering the sacrament of Confirmation. In 
1985 he joined an Episcopal clergy-lay readers 
conference near Ramstein AB, Germany. The 
Reverend Raymond E. Crowley of the Church 
of God Chaplains Commissioned called at 
Hickam AFB in 1983. The Reverend Paul W. 
Strickland, endorsing agent for the American 
Baptist Churches in the USA, visited Chaplain 
Carl E. Horton at Hickam the same year. United 
Methodist Bishop and Mrs. Emerson Colaw 
and Reverend and Mrs. James E. Townsend 
held a retreat for Methodist chaplains and lay- 
persons at Yokota AB, Japan in 1983. Dr. Phil 
Kissinger, president of the Associated Gospel 
Churches, visited Vance AFB in 1988. He 
preached at a Sunday service and consulted 
with Chaplain Billy H. Weaver. In 1983 Roman 
Catholic Military Vicar ad interim Joseph T. 
Ryan held a Christmas pastoral visit with Air 
Force troops in Spain. In 1985 Archbishop 
Ryan made an extensive visit to military instal- 
lations in Alaska, traveling with Monsignor 
James Markham in AF planes and accompa- 
nied by Alaskan Air Command Chaplain Louis 
V. LeDoux. The bishops of the church’s 
Archdiocese for the Military Services traveled 
to many AF installations, consulting with priests 
and administering the sacrament of confirma- 
tion. Other faith group endorsers journeyed 
widely as well, including Lutheran, 
Presbyterian, Southern Baptist, and Orthodox.” 

Many religious dignitaries visited Air Force 
bases to talk with chaplains and perform minis- 
trations. His Eminence Archbishop lakovos, 
Spiritual head of the Greek Orthodox 
Archdiocese of North and South America, 
called at Keesler AFB in 1985. The Reverend 
Francis T. Hurley, Roman Catholic Archbishop 
of Anchorage, AK, went 1,600 miles west to 
Shemya AFB over Thanksgiving in 1984 to 
speak and hold a retreat. Bad weather 
extended his visit from four to six days. He 
called Catholic Chaplain Joseph R. Wallroth 
and Southern Baptist Chaplain Robert M. 
Wineberg gracious hosts, “an example of the 
ecumenical spirit that will Keep Christians mov- 
ing in the direction of unity.” In 1985 Bishop 
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Clergy day at Bergstrom AFB, 1982 (clockwise, top, left); Keesler AFB Catholics welcome 
pope to New Orleans, 1987; regional Military Ordinariate conference at Lowry AFB, 1984; 


Chief of Chaplains Collins at Clergy Appreciation Day, Pope AFB, 1983. 
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Michael D. Pfeifer, newly ordained Roman 
Catholic bishop of the San Angelo, TX diocese, 
celebrated mass and gave blessings at 
Goodfellow AFB. Timothy Cardinal Manning, 
Archbishop of Los Angeles, spent two days at 
Vandenberg AFB in 1983. The next year Chief 
of Chaplains Collins invited the Most Reverend 
Pio Laghi, Apostolic Delegate in the United 
States, to visit Catholic priests and laity at 
Elmendorf, Hickam and Wheeler AFBs.*' 

Continuing Relations with Faith Groups 

Many chaplains and laypersons took advan- 
tage of opportunities to maintain contact with 
their faith groups. According to regulations, 
each year a chaplain could use up to fifteen 
days of permissive leave, including travel, “to 
attend spiritual retreats, ecclesiastical con- 
ferences, and consult with religious superiors.” 
Many faith groups conducted base or regional 
retreats for their chaplains and adherents.” 

Some chaplains attended their denomina- 
tion’s meetings and engaged in related func- 
tions. Chaplain Joy C. O’Halloran of the USAF 
Academy attended the Evangelical Presbyterian 
Church National General Assembly in 1988. 
Chaplain Charles W. Perry assisted in inter- 
viewing and selecting candidates for United 
Methodist ministry from the Pampanga District 
of the Philippines while a chaplain at Clark AB 
in 1986. Deputy Chief of Chaplains Barstad led 
a service and preached at the national conven- 
tion of the American Lutheran Church in 1984. 
He delivered a paper entitled “The Church and 
the Ideology of National Security” at a Lutheran 
World Federation consultation of Lutheran 
leaders from many nations in Geneva. Deputy 
Chief of Chaplains McDonough and other 
senior military priests and members of the 
Archdiocese for the Military Services had a pri- 
vate audience with Pope John Paul Il in 1987. 
In 1989 the pope appointed him a Prelate of 
Honor with the title Monsignor.*° 

The world-wide travels of Pope John Paul Il 
allowed many Catholic chaplains and lay peo- 
ple to attend a papal mass. Reports show that 
these bases enjoyed the opportunity, among 
others: Clark AB, Philippines; Yokota AB, 
Japan; Torrejon AB, Spain; Taegu AB, Korea; 
and Hurlburt Field, Homestead AFB, Pope AFB, 
Keesier AFB, England AFB, Carswell AFB, 
Davis-Monthan AFB, Williams AFB, Luke AFB, 
Edwards AFB, and Norton AFB in the United 
States. Chaplains Raul N. Sanchez of Keesler 
and Raymond P. Monty of Homestead helped 
greet the pope when he began a tour of the 
southern states in 1987 in Miami. Chaplains 
Sanchez and Joseph R. Motsay took over 650 
people from Keesler to a papal mass in New 
Orleans.” 

While fully participating in the chapel pro- 
gram, our typical chaplain may have conducted 
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denominational worship services. The largest 
group to do so were Catholic chaplains, who 
regularly held mass. Jewish and Orthodox 
chaplains also regularly conducted services for 
their groups. Lutheran, Episcopal, Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, and Church 
of Christ chaplains, along with others, often 
conducted or scheduled denominational ser- 
vices. Large bases like Lackland AFB had many 
denominational services each weekend, some 
led by chaplains and others by certified non- 
chaplain personnel. Of course, not all chaplains 
offered such services. 

Chaplains and Air Force people maintained 
relations with civilian faith groups in other ways. 
Some bases had regular interchanges for 
clergy and lay people. Some local faith groups 
invited chapel programs to join in their activi- 
ties. Some Roman Catholic dioceses 
exchanged expertise in religious education and 
youth programming with Catholic parishes on 
base. For instance, Chaplain Roger J. Schiltz 
built good relations with the Diocese of 
Charleston, encouraging base Catholics to join 
its Pre-Cana and Engaged Encounter pro- 
grams, among others. In 1988 Hurlburt Field’s 
Catholic youth group was the second largest in 
the Tallahassee/Pensacola Diocesan Youth 
Conference. Installation Staff Chaplain (ISC) 
Robert E. Merrell invited the fall session of the 
Norfolk Presbytery of the Presbyterian Church 
in the USA to meet at Langley AFB. Over 200 
delegates and guests attended and had lunch 
from the Protestant Women of the Chapel.” 

There were other connections with civilian 
religious groups. For instance, in 1989 ISC 
Robert L. Jemerson of Kunsan AB guided a 
Protestant parish retreat to Yoido Full Gospel 
Church, the largest church in the free world 
with an active membership of over 600,000 
people. The thirty attendees from Kunsan 
joined a congregation of 25,000 Korean people 
in worship. ISC Walter M. Courter III helped the 
Catholic community at Los Angeles AFB host 
the one hundredth anniversary mass of the 
neighboring San Pedro Catholic parish. 
Chaplain Antonio O. Moreno made arrange- 
ments for the mass at the Fort MacArthur 
parade field in October 1989. Over 5,000 peo- 
ple gathered for the centennial celebration, with 
the Most Reverend Roger Mahony, Archbishop 
of Los Angeles, presiding.”° 

The Worid Council of Churches held the 
Assembly on Mission and Evangelism in San 
Antonio, TX late in May, 1989. An Eastern 
Orthodox chaplain from Lackland AFB, John J. 
Dresko, joined some of the functions of the 
Orthodox delegation to the assembly. He con- 
celebrated the Divine Liturgy with the bishop of 
Kenya and, with local clergy, hosted a recep- 
tion for Eastern Christians who sang a hymn in 
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sixteen languages. He also moderated an inter- 
esting panel with priests from Ghana and the 
Soviet Union.” 

Clergy days were popular on many bases. 
Our chaplain was probably a project officer for 
this event during some tour. Civilian clergy 
toured the base, inspected chapel facilities, 
learned about the chaplain program, and 
sometimes took part in an educational forum. 
With the help of a local hospital’s clergy roster, 
Chaplain Greggory A. Custer attracted over a 
hundred clerics to a full day’s activity at Wright- 
Patterson in 1988. Chaplain Warren R. Robnett 
helped the commander of Vandenberg AFB 
host more than a hundred clergy and guests for 
briefings, lunch, discussion, and base-touring 
in 1984. Pope AFB’s annual Clergy 
Appreciation Day attracted seventy-five pastors 
in 1983. A year earlier Chaplain Robert W. 
Plested filled the day with activities for sixty- 
nine local clergy at Wilford Hall USAF Medical 
Center. The most successful programs gave 
visitors an educational treat. Chaplain David W. 
Bennett’s Prepare-Enrich Workshop on pre- 
marital counseling drew a hundred paying 
clergy in 1985 at Columbus AFB. “Clergy 
Burnout or Virus Pastoritis” was Chaplain 
Ronald H. Kelling’s choice for a speech by a 
resource leader at Beale AFB’s clergy day in 
+983. Project Chaplain Harold D. Bonath 
arranged for eight pastors from Castle AFB’s 
clergy day to fly with their parishioners, who 
were aircrew members. ISC Donald L. Wilson 
of Columbus AFB toid clergy how they could 
help in a local emergency in 1985. Local priests 
gathered for regular monthly meetings at some 
chapels, such as Nellis AFB in 1988.” 

Reserve Chaplain Paul S. Mixon and his 
associates at Eglin AFB’s Auxiliary Field 3 
hosted a unique clergy day in 1989. With a 
Reserve C-130 aircraft, the chaplains ferried 
about thirty pastors to Maxwell AFB on April 
20. They visited the USAF Chaplain School and 
Air University, and heard briefings on the 
Chaplain Service mission.” 

Clergy days at overseas bases reflected the 
religious context. Twenty-eight Orthodox 
priests attended the day in 1987 at lraklion AS, 
with Cecil R. Richardson as ISC. In 1981 over 
forty ministers from around Kunsan AB, Korea 
met for the first clergy day since 1974, with 
Chaplain Kenneth R. Coiton as project officer. 
The annual Missions Conference at Clark AB, 
Philippines, was a special clergy day. In 1987 
Chaplain Gordon E. Snyder took the lead in 
inviting twenty mission organizations to partici- 
pate in the four-day affair. Missionaries lived 
with base families, and there were daily wor- 
ship services and training sessions. 

Many chaplains belonged to local ministerial 
alliances or interfaith groups. Chaplain William 
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G. Boggs of Shaw AFB was a member of the 
Ministerial Association’s Holocaust Committee, 
which organized a service at City Hall in 
Sumter, NC in 1984. SSgt Dale E. Mora carried 
a banner in downtown Salt Lake City in 1987, 
accompanied by Chaplains Rhon V. Carleton 
and Curtis C. Cadenhead. The occasion was a 
parade of robed clergy from sixty-five member 
churches observing the tenth anniversary of 
Shared Ministry in Utah. The next year 200 
representatives of the group met at the Hill AFB 
chapel. The Military Relations Committee of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
invited Chaplain Carleton and his staff to a lun- 
cheon tour of Temple grounds in Salt Lake City. 
The staff reciprocated with an invitation to the 
base in 1987. In Texas, Chaplain Sharon M. 
Freeto was president of the Lackland Area 
Ministerial Association in 1989.°' 

Relations with civilian faith groups and agen- 
cies also involved finances. Each month base 
chaplain funds designated offerings for charita- 
ble or philanthropic purposes. Hundreds of 
thousands of dollars flowed to agencies, soci- 
eties, and organizations caring for others, and 
many of these groups were agencies of 
endorsing faith groups. At Air Force level, the 
Air Force Chaplain Fund distributed humanitar- 
ian grants to many recipients, including nearly 
$100,000 in 1983 alone. Each year the Fund 
collated all base receipts for Palm Sunday and 
Passover and sent the funds to faith groups 
with chaplains on active duty. In 1982, for 
example, it disbursed over $150,000 in this 
program, with about $175,000 in FY 1984 and 
1985... 


ACCESSIONING CHAPLAINS AND 
SHORTAGE OF CATHOLIC CHAPLAINS 


Ordinarily the process of accessioning our 
career chaplain was routine. The Office of the 
Chief of Chaplains gave an opening to a faith 
group and received its endorsement for a chap- 
lain. Then the Command Chaplain’s office of 
the Air Force Military Personnel Center 
(AFMPC) at Randolph AFB processed neces- 
sary forms, scheduled a physical, and pub- 
lished orders for the chaplain’s active duty. This 
process occurred about fifty times a year as 
new chaplains entered the Air Force. 

Everything was routine, that is, unless our 
typical chaplain was a priest. Then a non-rou- 
tine celebration cheered that a new Catholic 
chaplain was coming on board. The shortage of 
Catholic chaplains was a constant concern. 
There was also a continuing need for an addi- 
tional rabbi or two to don the blue as active 
duty Jewish chaplains.°*° 

The shortage of Catholic chaplains did not 
only affect the Air Force. In 1989 priests made 
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up only 13% of the Army chaplaincy, 21% of 
the Navy’s, and 26% of Air Force chaplain 
strength. The shortage of Catholic priests at 
large was the fundamental problem. 
Demographic projections showed that by the 
year 2000 there would be 50% fewer priests in 
the United States than in 1981, and fewer theo- 
logical students. They would have a third more 
Catholics to serve. The American Catholic pop- 
ulation increased from about 41,000,000 to 
over 52,000,000 between 1960 and 1986. All 
the same, while the pool of available Catholic 
priests stayed about the same numerically, 
their average age increased dramatically. In 
1960 twenty-four percent of the 54,000 priests 
were above 56 years of age. In 1975 thirty-six 
percent of the 59,000 priests were older than 
56. In 1986 forty-four percent of the 57,000 
priests were above 56 years old. This sharply 
reduced the pool of available priests for the 
chaplaincy because of age limitations.” 

The Air Force fared somewhat better than its 
sister services, but the Catholic problem 
loomed large no matter who was looking. 
Table 31 shows the numerical shortage of 
Catholic chaplains, and Catholic chaplains as a 
percent of the total active duty strength.* 
Table 32 shows that already in the Seventies 
accessions and separations did not match. 
Efforts to address the problem began at that 
time.” | 

Despite the shortage, the Office of the Chief 
of Chaplains continued the policy of refusing 
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new priests above the age of forty-two. This 
allowed them to serve twenty years for retire- 
ment as chaplains, including any Reserve time. 
Chief of Chaplains Carr told the Military 
Ordinariate in 1981 that compared with the 
other services the Air Force shortage was not 
severe enough to carry out two alternatives. 
They were to bring Catholic chaplains to duty 
for short tours, and employ permanent lay dea- 
cons in or out of uniform.°’ 

Chief of Chaplains Collins called a group of 
Catholic chaplains to Washington in September 
1982 for a Conference for Recruitment of 
Catholic Chaplains. Conferees included 
Chaplains Collins, Louis V. LeDoux, Gerard M. 
Brennan, Robert E. Bergeron, James R. 
Plummer, John F. Dwyer, R. James Balint, 
Angelo T. Acerra, Thomas A. Heffernan, Francis 
R. McMullen, Owen J. Hendry, Joseph R. 
Wagner, and Lawrence E. Walling. The confer- 
ence reviewed the problem and recommended 
five steps. They included a new publicity cam- 
paign, involving all Catholic chaplains in recruit- 
ment, using active duty priests to pursue 
prospects, gleaning the Reserve pool, and as a 
last resort, making limited use of contract 
Catholic chaplains.* 

A new recruitment drive got underway early 
in 1983. Chaplain Dwyer of Air Force Logistics 
Command spearheaded the drive, helped by 
Chaplains Acerra and Hendry. Priests around 
the nation received thousands of mailed 
brochures inviting them to consider an Air 
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Force career. Advertisements appeared in all 
major Catholic publications. By mid-year about 
150 prospects who met requirements showed 
interest, but they had to receive permission 
from their bishops or religious superiors. A 
video at the annual Roman Catholic Bishops 
Conference stressed the importance of chap- 
lain ministry for people from all dioceses. 
Reportedly the national average was one priest 
for every 1,000 Catholics, but in the Air Force it 
was one for every 1,500.°° 

In 1984 retired Chaplain Raphael E. Drone 
worked on the recruitment challenge with invi- 
tational orders. He contacted over 250 priests, 
compiled a master roster, and coordinated all 
calls and letters to potential recruits. Then 
Chaplain Joseph E. McCausland continued the 
process at his office at AFMPC. In September 
another task force met at Chaplain Collins’ invi- 
tation. Members included Chaplains Paul F. 
McDonald, John A. Doonan, John F. Dwyer, 
Emilio L. Falcone, Thomas A. Heffernan, 
Joseph E. McCausland, John P. McDonough, 
George R. Pryor (chair), John B. Kenney (con- 
vener), and Owen J. Hendry. Chaplain Peter B. 
Otto was the recorder. The task force recom- 
mended assigning a chaplain for full-time 
recruiting. Chaplain Collins immediately asked 
for a fully-funded staff position. Also, Chaplain 
Wilfred L. Krieger, USAF, Retired, was technical 
advisor for two video productions by the AF 
Audiovisual Service. Their titles were “Vocation 
to the Catholic Priesthood” and “Roman 
Catholic Priests Serving in the Air Force.” In the 
meantime the Air Reserve Personnel Center 
(ARPC) Command Chaplain’s Office exerted 
great effort to enlist Catholic students and 
priests into the Chaplain Candidate and 
Reserve chaplain programs.” 

Chaplain Eugene C. Gasparovic was at work 
in the Chief's Office as a full-time recruiter by 


May 1985. Through his efforts and others 
Catholic accessions rose from seven in FY 
1983 and five in FY 1984 to more than twenty in 
FY 1985. 

Chaplain Gasparovic noted that nation-wide 
64% of all priests were diocesan priests, and 
36% members of religious orders. In the Air 
Force the percentages were 73% and 27% 
respectively. He worked to create awareness of 
need, pursued active recruitment, and moni- 
tored progress. He cultivated the list of earlier 
prospects and added new ones. The Air Force 
Recruiting Service heard this was a systemic 
AF recruiting problem and agreed to provide 
roughly $30,000 and its cooperation. Chaplain 
Gasparovic also designed several new 
brochures, established a network of active duty 
chaplains to help in recruiting, called prospects, 
visited with bishops and superiors, and pur- 
sued other initiatives. Among other efforts was 
a national mail campaign early in 1986 that 
included personal letters to 19,500 Catholic 
priests under the age of 42. Chief of Chaplains 
Barstad wrote to each bishop and ordinary 
requesting cooperation. The response to the 
mail Campaign was impressive, exceeding the 
expected 1% return. Over 300 candidates 
appeared. Another letter invited Reserve and 
Air National Guard Catholic chaplains to con- 
sider a three to seven-year tour. This last step 
turned out to be the most fertile ground for 
active duty priests, though the retirement of 
older chaplains kept the problem alive.*' | 

This basic program prevailed through the rest 
of the decade, together with new videos and 
recruitment brochures. The Air Force Recruiting 
Service rendered substantial assistance for 
what was decidedly an AF problem. Chaplain 
Gasparovic estimated that it took about two 
hundred interested candidates to get twenty 
new accessions. The most difficult task was 
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Chaplain Henry B. Highfill disributes com- 
munion in Corpus Christi celebration, 
Bitburg, Germany, 1987. 

securing the prospect’s release from his bishop 
or religious Superior since they too faced 
severe manpower shortages. In 1989 Chaplain 
Robert F. Ippolito moved from ARPC to the 
Chief’s Office and assumed responsibility for 
Catholic recruiting.” 

To meet the shortage of Catholic priests, 
bases used several interim methods. Some 
Catholic chaplains came back to active duty for 
several years immediately after retirement. 
Some bases employed priests as part-time 
auxiliary chaplains for interim assistance (see 
Air Force Regulation 265-4, Auxiliary Chaplains, 
1986), but they were not always available near 
bases. Some priests were auxiliaries for 
extended periods of time. The Reverend 
Emilian Novak celebrated twenty years at 
Carswell AFB in 1982. Monsignor James 
O’Connell received honors on his eightieth 
birthday in 1988 for serving Catholics at Little 
Rock AFB since it opened in 1958. The 
Reverend Joe Bartoli served Air Force bases at 
Tachikawa and Yokota from 1961 until he 
moved to Rome in 1987. Clergy from other faith 
groups also worked as auxiliary chaplains. In 
1981 Rabbi Herbert S. Esking received a thirty- 
five year service award for helping the chapel at 
Wurtsmith AFB, and others used their talents at 
AF bases around the world. 

The Catholic shortage brought its fair share 
of difficulties. SC James T. Elwell was serving 
alone as a Protestant chaplain at High 
Wycombe AS, England in 1985. The base man- 
ning was for three chaplains. Unable to get help 
from a local priest, he made valiant efforts to 
keep the Catholic program alive until a Catholic 
chaplain arrived. At Bergstrom AFB in 1984, 
ISC James L. Rockenstein enlisted a liturgical 
assistant to help at mass, conduct marriage 
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Commander recognizes Rabbi Morris 
Kertzer’s service as auxiliary, Williams AFB 
1982. 

preparation and marriages, hold baptismal 
preparation and baptisms, and other tasks. 
Some bases hired the services of a deacon, 
such as Beale AFB in 1984. Many Catholic 
Reserve chaplains also served short tours for 
emergencies. Some Catholic parishes used 
parish funds to hire pastoral coordinators. At 
Mather AFB, for example, the coordinator com- 
piled weekly bulletins and song sheets, 
recorded newcomers, and provided other 
parish assistance for the Catholic chaplain.” 


Accessioning chaplains to active duty was no 
simple task. Faith group endorsers had to pro- 
vide qualified candidates who could minister 
well in the religiously pluralistic context of a 
base chapel. The Air Force expected the 
endorser to prepare our typical chaplain for the 
new experience of serving on a religiously plu- 
ralistic team. Like all chaplains, the challenge 
for this chaplain was to meet the religious 
needs of all personnel, directly and personally, 
or indirectly through others. Throughout the 
days of ministry our chaplain maintained a firm 
affiliation with the faith group and endorser. 
The chaplain fed at the roots of the faith group 
that endorsed him/her for chaplain ministry. 


Chaplains Theodore H. Stainman (left) and 
Pail G. Rider with Auxiliary Chaplain Conan 
P. Mawhorr, Sondrestrom AB, 1982 
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Our chaplain soon discovered that in this new 
context the Chaplain Service provided opportu- 
nities for professional growth and education, 
and resources for ministry. Civilian clergyper- 
sons often received professional updating and 
mailings from denominational agencies. The 
Chaplain Service assumed responsibility for 
encouraging chaplains to grow professionally, 
and offered new resources for ministry. ~ 


Auxiliary Chaplain Karl Hobelsberger 
receives the Cardinal Cooke Award for 
ministry at Minot AFB, 1981. 


Chapter 8 


Professional Development and Resources for Ministry 


Our typical chaplain lived in two worlds. One 
was the world of the clergyperson, with reli- 
gious pluralism as a given in the United States. 
The other was the world of Air Force structure 
and officership that influenced the way the 
Chaplain Service organized itself. Our officer- 
chaplain functioned in both worlds at once. 

The Chaplain Service assumed that pastors, 
priests and rabbis came to active duty fully 
trained and professionally qualified. In the 
chaplaincy they had access to professional 
growth opportunities and resources for min- 
istry. These opportunities helped chaplains 
integrate their ministry into the style of the Air 
Force chaplaincy. Chaplains also learned about 
specialized religious needs of the service 
community. The Education and Professional 
Development Division, Office of the Chief of 
Chaplains, was responsible for professional 
growth and resources. Chapter 11 discusses 
the division in greater detail. 

This chapter reviews professional growth 
opportunities and resources for ministry avail- 
able to all chaplains. They included the USAF 
Chaplain School; a program called Chaplain 
Professional Continuing Education (CPCE) and 
its Ministry to Chaplains emphasis; and re- 
sources from the USAF Chaplain Service 
Resource Board. The pluralism of America’s 
faith groups permeated all these opportunities 
for professional growth. 


USAF CHAPLAIN SCHOOL 


In 1989 the AF Chaplain School at Maxwell 
AFB, AL became the USAF Chaplain School. 
Religious pluralism permeated all aspects of 
the school’s activities. Student chapels, diversi- 
fied faculty, course curricula, and classes of 
chaplains from many faith groups contributed 
to the mix. Our typical chaplain probably 
enrolled in the Chaplain Orientation Course 
upon entering active duty. At other points in 
their careers, chaplains took additional courses 
at the School. 

In 1983 the School had a weak foundation— 
literally, that is. Although workmen shored up 
one end of the building’s footings, cracks reap- 


peared, and the problem festered throughout 
the decade. Late in 1983 a major remodeling of 
the interior began, and for about six months the 
Schoo! operated at another base location. 
Discovery of asbestos brought delays. Chaplain 
Benjamin Perez guided the interior remodeling 
as project officer. It resulted in new wiring, 
plumbing, heating, air conditioning, partitions, a 
larger classroom, improved seminar rooms, 
additional office space, expanded administra- 
tive areas, and increased storage. New furnish- 
ings in the classroom and student lounge 
provided a comfortable, efficient facility. 
Chaplain Donald J. Harlin, Commandant, 
presided at rededication ceremonies on June 
29, 1984, and Chief of Chaplains John A. 
Collins offered remarks. ' 

The Office of the Chief of Chaplains provided 
general guidance to the School. For example, 
in 1987 Air University inspectors commended 
Commandant James M. Thurman for the 
“extremely close coordination that exists] 
between the course directors and the Chief of 
Chaplain’s Office in establishing curriculum 
requirements.” The report mentioned two 
recent additions to course curricula. One was a 
period on computers in ministry, and the other 
on ministry to AIDS victims. 

In the Eighties the Chief’s Office suggested 
several instructional blocks for courses, and 
concurred in the School’s recommendation for 
others. “Nuclear Issues” became part of the 
Career Course in January 1984, and in 1985 all 
five courses included a block entitled “Moral 
Dimensions of Nuclear Warfare.” In 1989 the 
Chief’s Office requested a block of instruction 
on sexuality issues. Other newly-added curricu- 
lar subjects included the Officer Evaluation 
System and issues of religious accommoda- 
tion. One way the Chief’s Office maintained a 
pulse on the School was through regular visits. 
Briefing classes and answering questions, staff 
members also evaluated the effectiveness of 
instruction. 

Mobility training entered the curriculum in 
1983. The first Orientation Class received 
mobility field training at Camp Bullis, TX in 
December that year. The eighteen students 
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flew to Kelly AFB in a T-43, wore fatigues and 
combat gear, lived in tents, ate “C” rations, 
shaved from helmets, and held field worship 
services. Chaplain Jacob M. Boggs was the 
course director. Accompanying the students, 
he noted that non-combatant chaplains “serve 
alongside those who support the Air Force mis- 
sion.” The Task Force on Readiness urged that 
each course at the School take up mobility and 
readiness. By late 1984 all courses handled the 
subject at levels appropriate to class mem- 
bers.* 

The Chaplain School was a place for experi- 
encing, learning about, and testing the bound- 
aries of religious pluralism. Faculty and class 
composition, curricular issues and materials, 
and guest lecturers contributed to the mix. For 
example, in 1987 Professor Martin E. Marty of 
the University of Chicago, probably America’s 
best-known church historian, addressed an 
Advanced Class on religious pluralism. Course 
lecturers in the first half of 1983 included 
Professor Jack Seymour (Scarrit College) on 
“Cognitive, Moral and Faith Development,” Dr. 
Gary R. Collins (Trinity Evangelical Theological 
Seminary) on “Current Theories and 
Techniques in Counseling,” Mr. William Walton 
(co-founder of Holiday Inns) on “Motivation,” 
Dr. Ivan Fitzwater (Management Development 
Institute) on “Time Management,” and others. 
The Advanced Course in September 1983 
again featured Dr. Collins, Rabbi Marc H. 
Tanenbaum (director of National Interreligious 
Affairs of the American Jewish Committee), and 
Dr. James J. Gill (Jesuit priest, psychiatrist, and 
research fellow at Harvard University). 

Class members came from many different 
faith groups. The Orientation Course in October 
1984 had twenty active duty and eight Reserve 
chaplains. It included members of these 
groups: Episcopal, African Methodist Episcopal 
Zion, Church of Christ, Christian Churches and 
Churches of Christ, Christian Church (Disciples 
of Christ), Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod, 
National Baptist Convention of America, 
Roman Catholic, Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints, Lutheran Church in America, 
Church of the Nazarene, United Methodist and 
Southern Baptist. Another Orientation Class in 
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Donald J. Harlin, American Baptist 


TABLE 33 CHAPLAIN SCHOOL FACULTY IN 1984 AND 1988 


George R. Pryor, Roman Catholic | 
Kenneth G. Beason, Episcopal Brian R. Van Sickle, Evang Free Church 
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1987 had twelve Roman Catholics, five 
Lutherans, five Baptists, one Assemblies of 
God, three United Methodists, two 
Presbyterians, one United Pentecostal, and one 
Church of Christ. Fourteen of the thirty chap- 
lains were on active duty. Students conducted 
daily chapel services, offering a variety of wor- 
ship for attendance and discussion. Graduation 
was another opportunity to experience religious 
pluralism. The commandant usually invited 
senior chaplain leaders to address the gradu- 
ates. In February 1987, for example, Chaplain 
Charles |. Carpenter, the first Chief of Chap- 
lains, addressed graduates of the Advanced 
Course.° 

The commandant and faculty contributed to 
the pluralistic environment encountered by 
chaplain students. Five chaplains served as 
commandant of the School in the Eighties: 
Raymond J. Calkins, William D. Franks, Donald 
J. Harlin, James M. Thurman, and Albert A. 
Hockaday. The list of faculty members in 1984 
and 1988 (Table 33) shows the wide represen- 
tation of belief on the faculty.’ 

Faculty members visited chaplains in the field 
on a regular basis to evaluate the success of 
courses. For example, in the second half of 
1983 Chaplain Perez interviewed twenty-four 
recent chaplain students at Eglin, Tyndall, 
MacDill, Patrick and Moody AFBs on needs for 
professional growth. He found a continuing 
need to emphasize team building, fund training, 
writing skills, and counseling. Chaplain Boggs 
visited Lowry and Peterson AFBs, Air Reserve 
Personnel Center (ARPC), and USAF Academy. 
His interviews with twenty-four chaplains 
focused on mobility and readiness, time man- 
agement, financial management, pastoral skills, 
computer use, team ministry, leadership and 
management, and religious education. Using 
this data and other input, the faculty continu- 
ously fine-tuned the curriculum of each course. 
In 1984, for example, the Advanced Course 
took on a new teaching block on midlife-voca- 
tional transition.° 

Each year the Chaplain School offered one or 
more sessions of five courses. They were the 
Chaplain Orientation Course, Chaplain Career 
Course, Advanced Chaplain Course, Installation 


James M. Thurman, Methodist 
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COURSES 
Chaplain Orientation 
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Staff Chaplain Course, and Chaplain Candidate 
Familiarization Course. In November 1989 the 
Familiarization course became the Chaplain 
Candidate Course, the Chaplain Career Course 
became the Chaplain Intermediate Course, and 
the Advanced Chaplain Course became the 
Chaplain Advanced Course. Sometimes 
Chaplain Professional Continuing Education 
(CPCE) courses also occurred at the School. 
From 335 to 417 active duty, Reserve and Air 
National Guard chaplains attended the school 
annually between 1982 and 1986 (Table 34). 
The number fluctuated from year to year. In the 
first half of 1988, for example, 235 students 
enrolled in courses at the School, including two 
CPCE courses.°® 

Basic course descriptions changed little dur- 
ing the decade. Active duty, Reserve and ANG 
chaplains attended all courses except the 
Chaplain Candidate Familiarization Course. A 
faculty member served as course manager for 
each course session. The number of classes 
held each year varied. 

The Chaplain Candidate Familiarization 
Course (Chaplain Candidate Course) met annu- 
ally for two weeks with a quota of 75 students. 
Students were seminarians appointed as sec- 
ond lieutenants in the Air Force Reserve. The 
course introduced them to the environment, 
customs, traditions, and structure of the Air 
Force, and presented an overview of the chap- 
lain’s role and function. 

The Chaplain Orientation Course usually con- 
sisted of two four-week classes for active duty 
chaplains each year, and two classes for 
Reserve and ANG chaplains each year. In 1989 
the Reserve class expanded from three to four 
weeks. Thirty students in the grades of first 
lieutenant or captain made up a class. The 
course introduced clergy to the Air Force and 
eased transition from civilian status. It helped 
students apply professional skills in the Air 
Force environment and increased ability to 
work as a clergy team from various faith 
groups. It also sharpened skills in guiding and 
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counseling Air Force people, and increased 
students’ confidence in their ability to serve as 
effective chaplains. After 1988 all active duty 
students received the Geneva Convention 
Identity Card for Medical and Religious Person- 
nel in this class, underscoring their non-com- 
batant status. 

The Chaplain Career Course (Chaplain 
Intermediate Course) normally met two or three 
times a year for three weeks. Captains and 
majors usually made up its quota of thirty stu- 
dents. The course improved existing ministry 
skills and developed skills based on analysis of 
Air Force needs. It also applied a variety of 
ministry models to the Air Force community so 
career chaplains could function with increased 
competence at base level. 

The Advanced Chaplain Course (Chaplain 
Advanced Course) met twice a year for three 
weeks with thirty students. Through commands 
the Office of the Chief of Chaplains selected 
students for this course, like the others. Majors 
and lieutenant colonels were eligible. The 
course enhanced managerial skills, developed 
skills for chaplain ministry, and sensitized stu- 
dents to current social concerns. It also devel- 
oped ministry models so students could serve 
as senior faith group chaplains, installation staff 
chaplains, or in command chaplain offices. 

The Installation Staff Chaplain Course met 
once or twice a year for a week. In 1989 the 
course moved from one to two weeks. Its pri- 
mary objective was to present ideas, principles, 
and experiences that helped students meet the 
challenges and responsibilities of an installation 
staff chaplain (ISC). It focused on leadership 
and management.’ 

The officer orientation portion of the Chaplain 
Orientation Course presented its own set of 
problems. The Air Force Officer Orientation 
Course (AFOOC) portion of the course moved 
from Maxwell AFB to Lackland AFB in 1986. 
Initially the Office of the Chief of Chaplains 
opposed the move. Subsequently the course’s 
first two weeks met at Lackland, and then two 
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Chaplain Harold M. Jensen (left) moderates AF Chaplain School symposuim, 1983 (top); 
USAF Chaplain Service Resource Board member Thomas P. Sandi (right) addresses MAC 


Chaplain Conference with Command Chaplain R. James Balint listening, Norton AFB, 1988 
(bottom). 
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Chief of Chaplains Collins greets guest instructors at USAF Chaplain School, 1983, includ- 
ing Dr. James Gill (left), Rabbi Marc Tanenbaum (center) and Dr. Gary Collins (top); mass at 
the refurbished Catholic chapel, USAF Chaplain School, 1990 (middle); Chaplain Brian R. 
Van Sickle of faculty with Orientation Course on Red Flag field ministry training, Ellsworth 
AFB, 1989 (bottom, left); chaplain candidates in Catholic worship, 1983 (bottom, right). 
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at Maxwell. After some early rough spots the 
arrangement functioned well. At Lackland the 
students reviewed chaplain ministry with basic 
trainees.® 


SHORT COURSES FOR PROFESSIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


The education and professional development 
philosophy of the Chaplain Service was that 
shorter and more frequent educational oppor- 
tunities gave more benefit than longer and 
fewer courses. This plan did not take chaplains 
away from work stations for extended periods, 
and had less negative impact on team ministry. 
Chaplain leaders carried out the philosophy in 
their schedule of Chaplain School courses and 
so-called short courses for professional 
growth. 

Every second or third year our typical chap- 
lain probably was able to attend a professional 
growth course. Options included (a) classes at 
the USAF Chaplain School, (b) professional 
growth courses at the Chaplain School facility, 
(c) the Academic Instructors Course at Maxwell 
AFB, or (d) CPCE short courses in the United 
States. 

Plans and Programs 

The Education and Professional Development 
Division, Office of the Chief of Chaplains, 
planned and executed short courses for profes- 
sional development. Chaplain Professional 
Continuing Education (CPCE) was the name of 
this extensive program. For example, in Fiscal 
Year (FY) 1989, nineteen CPCE short courses 
gave important educational opportunities to 
almost 400 chaplains at locations around the 
United States. Among topics covered were 
spirituality, human sexuality, holistic growth, 
hospital ministry, family counseling, stress, 
worship, and denominational subjects and 
needs.° 

Early in the decade the division asked each 
chaplain to name three preferences for the next 
fiscal year’s courses. Tabulated replies were 
the basis for the final schedule, announced by 
October 1. At that time the official course name 
was Career Development Institute (CDI). 
Usually the major faith groups (Protestant, 
Catholic, Orthodox and Jewish) had institutes. 
In addition, there were three ecumenical (open 
to Protestant, Catholic and Orthodox) and four 
special workshops for all chaplains. Schedulers 
could not always honor personal preferences. 
Members of the Chief of Chaplain’s staff com- 
monly attended each course. In 1984 Chief of 
Chaplains Collins was the first Chief to attend a 
Jewish CDI."° 

The division tailored courses to meet profes- 
sional growth needs as determined by the 
Chief’s Office. For example, for FY 1985 the 
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division set up two CDis in religious education 
because of a recent Functional Management 
Inspection (FMI) in that area. One or more 
Ministry to Chaplains institutes regularly 
appeared on the schedule, as in FY 1985. 
CPCEs for Catholic chaplains usually focused 
on a single theme each year. For example, the 
FY 1986 subject was “Shared Ministry: The 
Priest in the Emerging Church.”"' 

In 1984 Chaplain Harold M. Jensen brought a 
new perspective to the planning process in the 
division while planning FY 1986 short courses. 
He used two tools to inventory chaplains’ per- 
ceived needs. One was the “Professional 
Needs Survey of USAF Chaplains” developed 
and administered by the USAF Chaplain 
Service Resource Board in 1983. The other tool 
was data secured by the Center for Human 
Development while conducting retreats for over 
five hundred chaplains. In a letter to commands 
Chaplain Jensen asked for “specific titles, 
resource persons, and places for CDls” for the 
next fiscal year. In a policy shift late in 1984, 
the division leveled quotas on commands to 
select students for Chaplain School courses 
and other short courses. Previously the division 
filled all quotas directly, but it had less informa- 
tion than commands for making such short- 
term assignments. Now commands established 
their rationale for selecting chaplains. This 
move fit into the Chief's policy of decentraliza- 
tion. Early in 1985 the CDI program became the 
Chaplain Professional Continuing Education 
(CPCE) program.” 

Budgetary cuts canceled seminars for about 
a hundred chaplains during the closing months 
of FY 1986. Air University cut funding for the Air 
Force Institute of Technology (AFIT) as part of a 
broader AF strategy of reducing so-called “soft 
core” areas to protect hardware funding. AFIT 
in turn cut CPCE course funding. The Office of 
the Chief of Chaplains determined that it had to 
give the correct response. That was to remind 
the Air Force that it had an institutional 
responsibility to provide continuing education 
for chaplains on loan from endorsing faith 
groups. Chief of Chaplains Stuart E. Barstad 
and Deputy Chief of Chaplains John P. 
McDonough joined Chaplain Jensen in written 
and personal appeals for equity. The cut had 
been inequitable. For example, AFIT-funded 
CPCE courses for FY 1987 fell by 100% while 
the stated general reduction goal was 13%. At 
one point it also appeared that several Chaplain 
School courses would fall victim in FY 1987. 

These staff chaplains argued strongly for 
continuing professional opportunities, which 
the Chaplain Service deemed essential. They 
said that the courses directly affected the qual- 
ity of life of chaplains, and helped people who 
were usually “givers” to receive knowledge and 
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experience in non-threatening environments. 
The short courses helped chaplains maintain 
Currency in such important areas as counsel- 
ing, marriage and family life, and skill improve- 
ment, they argued. But by mid-1986 the next 
fiscal year’s funding was in grave doubt. 
Leaders would have to find new funding 
sources if the program were to continue in any 
recognizable form. That was small comfort to a 
staff charged with the continuing professional 
competence of over eight hundred active duty 
chaplains. At mid-year 1986 a strong sense of 
loss was pervasive in the division." 

These budgetary fears led the division to 
draw up a series of contingencies for FY 1987. 
It consolidated the continuing education histo- 
ries of chaplains from questionnaires and used 
the data in planning continuing education. 
Funding approval finally seemed assured 
because of a clear rationale and the staff’s per- 
sistence. The division compiled a full slate of 
CPCE seminars. The schedule included five 
interfaith courses, two ecumenical courses, two 
Protestant courses, three Roman Catholic 
courses, one each for Jewish and Orthodox 
chaplains, and three Academic Instructor 
courses. Five of seven projected courses met 
by mid-1987. Two fell through because of fund- 
ing cuts, despite the best efforts of Chaplain 
James E. Price and others." 

Plans for courses in FY 1988 also hinged on 
winning the funding battle. Chaplain Price 
spent countless hours with members of the 
Education Requirements Board and others, 
arguing the case for funding and ensuring that 
cuts were equitable with other functions. 
Because of these developments the division 
briefed the USAF Chaplains Conference in the 
fall of 1987 on the Chaplain Service’s philoso- 
phy of continuing education. Chaplain G. 
Robert Pryor, Chief of the division, stressed 
that ultimately each chaplain was responsible 
for tailoring continuing education to his/her 
needs. He added that faith groups sometimes 
required and often provided continuing educa- 
tion. He emphasized that the Chaplain School 
provided opportunities and played an important 
role in this process, and that the Resource 
Board regularly supplied materials for growth in 
ministry. He suggested that major command 
conferences often included resource persons. 
CPCE short courses were one element in a 
broad array of training opportunities, he said, 
and the division’s courses would decidedly 
reflect functional areas of ministry to strengthen 
the rationale for funding. In FY 1982 AFIT pro- 
vided about $200,000 for CDis, including travel 
and per diem, tuition, room and board. By 1989 
the cost of CPCEs increased to about 
$300,000, largely through inflation." 

Chaplains praised the value of short courses 
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almost universally. In 1985 Chaplain Terese A. 
Erickson said a CDI on preaching was a very 
worthwhile week. “The pertinence and breadth 
of the course were outstanding,” she wrote, 
with three instructors complementing each 
other well. “I especially appreciated the classes 
pertaining to better delivery of sermons, con- 
structing a biblical sermon, word studies, illus- 
trative ideas, creative worship services, and the 
layman’s perspective on preaching.” When the 
course ended she felt “spiritually renewed,” 
filled with fresh ideas for worship services, and 
“rededicated to improving this aspect of my 
ministry.”"® 

Again in 1989 a proposed budget cut of 30%, 
or 160 student slots, endangered the CPCE 
schedule for FY 1990. Chief of Chaplains 
McDonough appealed for relief, writing that 
most civilian churches required continuing edu- 
cation for ministers, and that the proposed 
reduction would impact the Chaplain Service 
severely. He noted that Chaplain Service edu- 
cational programs were critically important in 
enhancing base ministry, despite their small 
number and low cost when compared with sim- 
ilar programs AF-wide. Chaplain William J. 
Dendinger of the Education and Professional 
Development Division developed two new 
CPCE courses for FY 1990. One helped chap- 
lains in training volunteer lay ministry at the 
installation level. The second was a pilot course 
in Europe. Chaplains there said they needed a 
course, but could not travel stateside." 

Table 35 shows the diversity of CDI and 
CPCE short courses in the Eighties. The list is 
not exhaustive. Numbers in parentheses are 
the fiscal year of the course offering; group 
titles are arbitrary, and abbreviations appear for 
some subjects. The preferences of chaplains 
for CPCE courses in FY 1990 and other years 
showed a wide variety of interests."® 

In the short courses chaplains shared 
thoughts, opinions and beliefs with representa- 
tives of many faith groups. The non-threatening 
environment encouraged exchange at many 
levels, and evaluations consistently gave high 
marks to the courses’ educational and experi- 
ential value. 

Ministry to Chaplains 

One short course program deserves more 
comment, that is, the multi-year Ministry to 
Chaplains program. It began in the mid-Seven- 
ties as a Ministry to Priests program, helping 
Catholic chaplains care for themselves and 
become “receivers” as well as givers. The first 
phase of the program (Phase 1) was a personal 
needs assessment retreat patterned after 
diocesan programs for priests. It resulted in a 
personal growth plan self-tailored to maintain 
spiritual, emotional and physical wellness. The 
intended result was holistic growth to meet 
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TABLE 35 SELECTED CDI AND CPCE SHORT COURSES FOR CHAPLAINS 
—__WORSHIPAND PREACHING [RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
(84, 85) (84, 87, 88, 89) 
i (multi-year) 
( ) 


Worship Renewal (89) Academic Instructor School (multi-year 
Preaching Practicum (85, 87 Case Study Method (84, 85) 


CHURCH GROWTH AND LEADERSHIP | — MARRIAGE AND F 


Chaplaincy and Computers (87, 88, 89 Stages in the Well Marriage (87) 
Developing Spiritual Gifts (83, 84 M&F Counseling (83, 84, 87, 88) 
Lay Development Training (89, 90 Family Education & Counseling (89, 90) 

, 85) 


(87, 88, 89) | 
(83, 84) 
| | Ie ES) SU) | 
Schuller Institute (89, 90) Family Illness of Chemical Dependency 
SEE | ES 
ip (88) 


( 


| THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS ISSUES c 


Protestant, Catholic, Orthodox, Jewish | Critical Incident Stress Ministry 
Institutes (multi-year) (88, 89) 


: Priest as Minister (84) | Human Sexuality (89) 
Update in Religion (87) Holistic Growth (89) 
) 
) 


Sacramental Theology in interpersonal Bioethics (89, 90 
Relationships (87) 
Peacemaking in Non-Pacifist World (88) 


Counseling (89 
| 


) 
World Religions (89, 90) Critical Stress (90 


PERSONAL GRO a 


Stress and the Chaplain (84 sh6). 37 j Ministry to Chaplains (multi-year 
) 


Sexuality and the Chaplain (84, 85, 87 Spirituality and the Christian Life (88) 


Transition to Retired Status (84, 85) Holistic Spirituality (89, 90) 


individual needs. The follow-on included spiri- joined the team in 1983. The directors trained 
tual reading, physical exercise, and group sup- field directors, visited commands and bases, 
port, with trust-building as a key feature. Small conducted conferences, provided resource 
support groups were to help individuals after materials, met with students at the Chaplain 
the retreat. Nearly 160 Catholic chaplains had School, and did tasks to keep the program 
completed Phase 1 by January 1981. Already in alive for chaplains who had completed Phase 
1979 Protestant chaplains began taking Phase 1. 
laa? About 130 Protestant chaplains had com- 
The principal emphasis in Protestant CDIs in pleted Phase 1 by the spring of 1981, with 
1981 was the needs assessment retreat (Phase another hundred scheduled for the fall and win- 
1) under the direction of The Reverend Vincent ter. Both Protestant and Catholic “directors of 
Dwyer. He had helped the Education and continuing education” received training to work 
Professional Development Division in this area in Phase 2, where support teams would func- 
since 1975. Fifty Protestant chaplains enrolled, tion. Reportedly seven groups were active, but 
and the division planned four CDlis over the the geographical separation of chaplains 
next three years for a hundred chaplains. In caused problems. Some hoped that Protestant 
1980 Chaplain Arthur S. Thomas became direc- and Catholic chaplains could form ecumenical 
tor for Ministry to Chaplains, with an assign- support groups. By the spring of 1982, Phase 1 
ment to the AF Chaplain School. Other alumni included 154 Catholic and 225 
co-directors during the decade were Chaplains Protestant chaplains. Only five Catholic and 
Beryl T. Hubbard, Donald R. Hudson, Richard eight Protestant support groups were in opera- 
S. McPhee, Robert E. Moffitt, and Robert S. tion.” 
Leeds. Chapel Manager Eugene Sinner also Phase 1 reached over 500 chaplains by 
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March 1983, including about 300 Protestants 
and 200 Catholics, one Jew, and one 
Orthodox. Ninety team members received 
some training for Phase 2. Support groups 
operated effectively in some areas; reportedly 
twenty groups included 160 chaplains. In the 
Washington, DC area, some priests gathered 
each month for an overnight mini-retreat, dis- 
cussing spirituality and theology and conclud- 
ing with the Eucharist. The co-directors 
reported that “we have some excellent ingredi- 
ents for support groups, but few excited chap- 
lains and team members to facilitate the birth of 
support groups.” A workshop for team mem- 
bers (group leaders) met in mid-1983, and 
chaplain spouses had the first chance to partic- 
ipate in Phase 1 at the USAF Chaplains 
Conference. Many responded positively to the 
experience. Over a hundred chaplains were 
using the personal growth plan provided in the 
program. It linked the chaplain with another 
person to encourage personal growth, but 
lacked the critical ingredient of group support. 
The co-directors mailed devotional and other 
resources to chaplains who attended Phase 1. 
In 1983 the first ecumenical Spiritual 
Awareness Retreat brought mixed reactions. 
The directors recommended continued 
Protestant, Catholic and ecumenical retreats. 
By year’s end nearly six hundred chaplains had 
participated in the retreat phase. About twenty- 
five support groups reportedly functioned at 
some level of success. ISC Joseph A. LaPlante 
reported that the group at Ellsworth AFB met 
monthly. Protestant chaplains gathered in the 
morning to pray, share concerns, build team, 
and plan parish programs consonant with gifts 
and abilities. The Catholic chaplains joined 
them for lunch. Then the meeting continued 
until 3:00 P.M., when all engaged in physical 
activity. Chaplains and spouses went out for 
dinner to end the day.*' 

In 1984 chapel management personne! par- 
ticipated in several needs assessment work- 
shops. Nearly six hundred (582) chaplains and 
sixty spouses had completed Phase 1 by the 
early part of 1984; over 450 chaplains were still 
on active duty. Reportedly about 250 chaplains 
participated in thirty support groups. All these 
chaplains, including non-participants, received 
growth plans, and 175 chaplains said they were 
using the plan. The ecumenical retreats contin- 
ued, with special time set aside for faith group 
emphases. The co-directors acknowledged dif- 
ficulty incorporating Jewish chaplains into the 
program. They warned against moving the pro- 
gram toward a behavioral science foundation 
since that would diminish its attraction and 
benefit for Christian chaplains. Later that year 
the co-directors became “coordinators.” The 
program functioned independently under the 
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AU Command Chaplain, though based at the 
Chaplain School. At an early spring staff con- 
ference that year the Office of the Chief of 
Chaplains determined that the program should 
remain voluntary and aim at developing trust 
among chaplains. The Office would not jeopar- 
dize the integrity of the coordinators’ relations 
with participants, even if that meant not 
strengthening the organizational lines of their 
operation.” 

From Program to Emphasis 

The Chief of Chaplain’s staff planning confer- 
ence in September 1986 reviewed the Ministry 
to Chaplains program in detail. The staff agreed 
that while the retreats still worked effectively 
and some support groups were active, very lit- 
tle formal spiritual direction was evident. The 
staff decided that Ministry to Chaplains should 
be more of an emphasis than a program. 
Responsibility for mutual caring rested at sev- 
eral levels. It was unthinkable for the emphasis 
to have the appearance of being imposed from 
above. Future directions were not fully set, but 
the winds of change were blowing.” 

As the year progressed the staff arrived at 
some important decisions for the next two 
years. One was not to replace the coordinator 
at the end of his tour. Chaplains should 
become acquainted with the emphasis in each 
Chaplain School course. The staff also decided 
to stress each chaplain’s responsibility in this 
essential area of personal growth. If chaplains 
viewed the emphasis as a necessary discipline 
supported at all levels, support structures 
would emerge from the ground up. Finally, the 
Office would encourage command chaplains to 
stimulate and monitor efforts in this area.” 

In the spring of 1987 the question of the 
emphasis’ direction and leadership arose anew. 
Chief of Chaplains Barstad appointed a task 
force to restudy the issue and make recom- 
mendations. The group included Reverend 
Dwyer, Chaplain James E. Price of the division, 
and Chaplain James E. Ludwikoski. The task 
force gave its report to the Education and 
Professional Development Division in June. It 
concluded that “one powerful fact is that 
through Ministry to Chaplains, lives have been 
enriched, and in this the emphasis has been 
validated.” It listed the program’s successes: 

The program raised the consciousness of 

spirituality among chaplains, provided a sen- 

sitivity to the need for systems of support 
among chaplains, gave insight by measured 
responses for statistical evaluations, and was 
the basis for the most highly successful and 
well-attended CPCE in the history of the 
chaplaincy. 

Equally clear was its description of failure: 

The program was structured alongside other 
structures in such a way that brought a 
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dependency upon personalities for motiva- 

tion. The growth plan and support groups 

were highly limited in effectiveness. 

Chaplains assigned as Ministry to Chaplains 

coordinators at Maxwell lacked clarity of pur- 

pose and direction. 

The task force concluded that the aim of 
Ministry to Chaplains was to help chaplains 
attain their full potential. The program disinte- 
grated “because its structural format brought it 
through the ‘Illness Mode’” of understanding 
educational growth. Implementation was self- 
defeating since the program had no attachment 
to any existing support structure. No grass- 
roots element of the Air Force system (except 
personal enthusiasm) encouraged the program. 
“Substantive ownership did not exist.” The task 
force concluded that the mission statement of 
the Education and Professional Development 
Division gave responsibility to the division for 
nurturing intentional and holistic growth for 
chaplains. Further, “Ministry to Chaplains as a 
separate structure should be terminated and 
considered an introduction or prelude to an 
integrated program which utilizes the same 
philosophical premises.” Also, “continuation of 
the philosophy of Ministry to Chaplains is a 
valid and high priority which should become a 
focus of all the educational initiatives of the 
chaplaincy.” Chief of Chaplains Barstad 
endorsed the recommendations and appointed 
a committee to integrate the Ministry to 
Chaplains philosophy into the division’s exist- 
ing structures. Its work was to be done by early 
1988, including providing full information to the 
field. In summary, this was a commitment to 
establish an integrated approach to holistic 
growth for chaplains, an emphasis with inten- 
tionality.” 

Under Chaplain Pryor the division compiled a 
statement on the philosophy of continuing edu- 
cation, as described several pages earlier. The 
division briefed this philosophy of self-respon- 
sibility to installation staff chaplains (ISCs) at 
the USAF Chaplains Conference in the fall of 
1987. CPCE courses in later years of the 
decade (see Table 35) and resources from the 
USAF Chaplain Service Resource Board 
showed the division’s efforts to integrate the 
holistic growth emphasis. The division also 
ensured that the emphasis became an integral 
part of Chaplain School courses and the 
responsibilities of ISCs and command chap- 
lains. 

It is clear that several factors played into the 
decision to end the Ministry to Chaplains pro- 
gram and develop a wider emphasis on holistic 
growth. First, there were early signs of uneasi- 
ness over the program’s non-alignment with 
the structure of the Chaplain Service. 
Nonetheless, decision-makers did not act in 
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order to protect the integrity of the coordina- 
tors’ personal relationships with chaplains. The 
Education and Professional Development 
Division was nominally responsible for all pro- 
fessional growth while the program’s coordina- 
tors held ad hoc assignments to the Chaplain 
School (later AU). Their responsibilities were 
less clearly defined than most in the military 
structure. Their assignment slots and travel 
funding also were difficult issues. Few chal- 
lenged the value of the Phase 1 retreat assess- 
ment, but the Phase 2 follow-on faltered since 
it was voluntary and difficult to monitor. 
Uneasiness increased over this second stage, 
but decision-makers hesitated at modifying the 
program since Phase 1 was a significant per- 
sonal experience for so many chaplains. Then 
too, while many prized the program’s ecumeni- 
cal promise, it never materialized. Attempts to 
incorporate interfaith elements foundered pre- 
cisely because the program rested on Christian 
dimensions of spirituality. 

Second, if Phase 1 was valuable for so many, 
why did the voluntary follow-on fail? Why were 
support groups and personal growth so difficult 
to develop, sustain and monitor? For one thing, 
chaplain support groups were not clusters of 
compatible clergy from a single faith group and 
geographical area, such as a diocese or other 
church structure. Re-assignments and retire- 
ments could quickly change the make-up of a 
chaplain group. Each year about 5% to 7% of 
all active duty chaplains were new, and the 
same number retired or separated (roughly fifty 
accessions and fifty retirements/separations). 
Some chaplains who completed Phase 1 left 
the service and could not function in support 
groups, while newly accessioned chaplains had 
not completed Phase 1. Add constant changes 
of station, stateside and overseas, and it is 
clear why support groups did not function eas- 
ily. In addition, there was the natural inclination 
to look to the ranking person to take the lead. 
What if the ranking chaplain had not partici- 
pated in Phase 1 and had no interest in a sup- 
port group? Another aspect was the spouse’s 
role as a support person for the non-Catholic 
chaplains. Chaplain Barstad suggested in 1985 
that one major reason for the failure of Phase 2 
was that the model did not include the 
Protestant chaplain’s most important support 
figure, the spouse.” 

Third, the division’s budget crunch over 
CPCEs at mid-decade probably played a role in 
bringing the issue to a head. To validate AFIT 
funding for CPCE courses the division needed 
to show the courses’ direct applicability to 
chaplain ministry. The more indirectly a course 
applied to day-to-day chaplain ministry, the 
lower were its chances of funding. The CPCE 
schedule did not slight holistic growth courses 
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after Ministry to Chaplains became an empha- 
sis. Instead, planners described them more 
precisely as ministry-serving educational 
opportunities. Courses were no longer part of 
an amorphous-sounding Ministry to Chaplains 
program. They did not give the impression they 
were more important for personal growth than 
for building up the chaplain’s AF ministry. 

Fourth, one element in the switch may have 
been Chief of Chaplains Barstad’s working 
assumption that the Chaplain Service was part 
of the Air Force, and should always have a 
direct relationship with the AF structure. This 
was a perennial emphasis of his. The support 
groups had team leaders trained by coordina- 
tors who were hybrid faculty members at the 
Chaplain School. This arrangement did not eas- 
ily mesh with the Air Force’s organizational 
structure of Air Staff, command and installation 
functions. It probably made more sense to him 
to integrate the holistic emphasis in the 
Chaplain Service structure under the division’s 
specified responsibilities. Furthermore, the 
change implied a decentralized emphasis 
rather than a focused, centralized, program- 
matic, top-down mentality. Such a view 
seemed out of kilter with the prevailing AF phi- 
losophy of decentralization. Chaplain Barstad’s 
commitment to chaplain spirituality was readily 
evident at the first Command Chaplains 
Conference that met during his tenure. The 
spirituality of leadership was the focus of the 
spring 1986 conference. 

Finally, in the Seventies individualism and 
individual potential were important currents in 
the larger culture. The decision to make 
Ministry to Chaplains an emphasis rather than a 
program incorporated this pioneering effort into 
the Chaplain Service’s institutional structure. 
Now the goal was to ensure that each chaplain 
took personal responsibility for holistic growth, 
for its own sake and for the chaplaincy’s sake. 

With the decision in place, the emphasis on 
holistic growth was able to function at whatever 
level it secured the grass-roots support of 
chaplains. As clergy from many faith groups, 
they had the final responsibility to ensure per- 
sonal professional growth. The Chief’s Office 
and the Education and Professional 
Development Division pledged to help in every 
possible way, and encouraged installation and 
command levels to do the same. 


USAF CHAPLAIN SERVICE RESOURCE 
BOARD 


Probably every second or third year our typi- 
cal chaplain had an opportunity for professional 
growth in a CPCE course. Our chaplain’s regu- 
lar diet of professional resources came from 
the USAF Chaplain Service Resource Board, 
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which systematically mailed ministry resources 
to each chaplain. In 1989 the Board changed 
its name from the USAF Chaplain Resource 
Board, extending its mission to chapel man- 
agement personnel. 

The Board functioned at Maxwell AFB under 
the organizational structure of the AU 
Command Chaplain, who was_ also 
Commandant of the USAF Chaplain School. It 
was the Chaplain Service’s primary profes- 
sional resource agency. A field agency of the 
Education and Professional Development 
Division, it engaged in writing, researching, 
publishing and distributing materials to support 
the professional activities of the Chaplain 
Service. 

The Board was responsible for four recurring 
publications when the decade opened. They 
included the monthly Chaplain Service newslet- 
ter, Chaplaincy Update, renamed from Chaplain 
Newsletter. Among other publications were 
Chaplain Interchange, a quarterly designed to 
share programs (canceled in 1984). Chaplain 
Resources identified resources for ministry and 
appeared six to eight times a year (canceled in 
1983). Chapel Manager Crossfeed was a pro- 
gram-sharing resource for chape! management 
personnel printed and mailed by the Board. As 
the decade closed only Chaplaincy Update 
remained under its new name, Update. It 
appeared in expanded form at various intervals 
during the decade (monthly, quarterly, every 
other month) and incorporated some elements 
of the other publications. 

The Board also had responsibility for several 
other publication programs. Nearly every year it 
compiled and published an edition of the 
Catholic Curriculum and Resource Guide for 
use in all the military services. A Board member 
researched, wrote and edited the catalog. At 
mid-decade another member also served on 
the Protestant Religious Education Advisory 
Board of the Armed Forces Chaplain Board. 
This Advisory Board published the Protestant 
Resource Guide for Christian Growth and 
Nurture. The Board also distributed the Jewish 
Curriculum Guide. 

The Board compiled the USAF Chaplain Film 
Guide and issued regular supplements. A new 
edition of the film guide appeared in 1982. Late 
in 1985 Chaplain Timothy A. Koah began 
another revision, and another revision appeared 
in 1989. The Board based the film guide on its 
continuing review of new films and cassettes 
and its management of the USAF Chaplain Film 
Library at Norton AFB. In 1982 the library 
included over 600 films and 13,000 prints 
(Chapter 19 discusses usage of the chaplain 
film library). The Board reviewed and evaluated 
films, recommended purchase, wrote descrip- 
tions and discussion guides for films, indexed 
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films and published new indexes, compiled the 
full guide, and printed and distributed the fin- 
ished product. For example, in 1980 it recom- 
mended twenty-six new films for purchase, 
including two series. By mid-decade video cas- 
settes had become an important medium; in 
1984 the 700 titles in the film library included 
both films and cassettes. In the last half of 
1985 the Board recommended purchase of 
fifty-two 16mm films and 120 one-half inch 
video cassettes, with many titles appearing on 
both lists. The Board’s workload is evident from 
materials it examined in the last half of 1985. It 
reviewed 110 films and video cassettes, 40 
audio cassettes, and 240 professional books.” 

The Chaplain Service Resource Board pro- 
posed and refined subjects for the annual 
Chaplain Service theme. It also regularly com- 
piled and published theme support materials. 

The Board published and distributed many 
pamphlets, brochures and book-size resources 
during the decade. Some resulted from its 
direct research and others merely involved edit- 
ing, proofreading and publication. In 1987 it 
issued Chapel Adult Religious Education, an 
invaluable aid for educational ministry. Toward 
a Ministry of Families (1981) was a focused 
effort to help chaplains use raw data on Air 
Force families in family ministry. Reserve 
Chaplains Richard H. Thomas and John E. 
Groh compiled An Informal Guide for Air Force 
Chaplain Service Historians (1982). A publica- 
tion in 1984 appeared as Families in Blue: 
Opportunities for Ministry. Tne Board also pub- 
lished Religious Education Sourcebook: 
Practical Helps for Chapel Leaders (1989), as 
an easy-to-use guide for religious education in 
loose-leaf form. Sometimes it reproduced a 
series of articles on a subject, included one or 
more pertinent books and a short introduction, 
and mailed the finished product to the field 
(e.g., mailings on “Singles Ministry,” preaching 
resources, “Islam: An Emerging Force,” 
“Children in Worship,” “Catholic Worship and 
Preaching,” family, religious education, homilet- 
ics and worship, “Helps for Pastoral Care,” 
“Values in the 1980s,” AIDS ministry packet, 
“The Pastor’s Family,” “Inter-generational 
Ministry,” chapel volunteer record of ministry 
packet, Readiness Experience in Active 
Preparation program, chaplain field worship 
kits, “Present to the World,” “Assorted 
Resources for Busy Catholic Chaplains,” week 
of the military family, etc.). Sometimes the 
Board mailings included audio cassettes or 
video tapes and targeted specific groups (e.g., 
chaplains of a major faith group, command 
offices, ISCs, Category B Reserve chaplains, 
chapel libraries). Early in the decade it also 
published a Christian Memorial Service for use 
at funeral or memorial services. 
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The Board reviewed hundreds of books and 
recommended some for multi-copy purchase 
to the Education and Professional Development 
Division. After purchase, the Board packaged 
them with an introductory letter for mailing to 
designated chaplains. For example, forty-four 
titles made up the book-buy recommendation 
in 1980. In 1981 the total was thirty-five titles, 
and in 1982, forty-three titles. In July- 
December 1985 there were purchases of. 
twenty-six titles in quantities of 10 to 900 
copies, for a total of 8,205 books at a cost of 
$88,000. Among books distributed in 1988 
were Spiritual Care (Dietrich Bonhoeffer), When 
Helping You Is Hurting Me (Carmen Renee 
Barry), and Dedication Service for Every 
Occasion (Manfred Holck). The 1988-89 
Chaplain Service Theme, “People Who Care,” 
was the focus of a distribution in April 1989. In 
the mailing were Suicide: The Forever Decision 
(Paul Quinnett), The Ministry of Listening: 
Ministering with a Family Perspective (Ann 
Reed Held), and Pastoral Ethics (Gaylord 
Noyce). As part of the 1989-90 theme, “Live by 
Faith,” the Board distributed two books in July 
1989. They were Celebrating Our Faith: 
Evangelism Through Worship by Robert E. 
Webber, and The Experience of Faith by V. 
Bailey Gillespie. The book distribution program 
showed that the Board supported the holistic 
Ministry to Chaplains emphasis. Specific faith 
group chaplains received some books, while 
others went to all chaplains. For example, in 
1984 the Board sent Code of Canon Law and 
Code, Community and Ministry to Catholic 
chaplains, and Jewish chaplains received The 
Torah: A Modern Commentary in 1983. 

As adjunct resource persons for the USAF 
Chaplain School, Board members held a 
“Board Resource Day” for each class. They dis- 
cussed resource needs and current resources 
for ministry, and sometimes presented special- 
ized information to classes on non-Board days. 
Student visits to the Board for “hands-on” 
learning about resources began in 1982. 

~Board members compiled speeches and arti- 
cles for the Office of the Chief of Chaplains on 
request. The Board also accomplished re- 
search and other projects for the Office, some- 
times with short deadlines. Early in the decade 
it prepared a new model for Chaplain Service 
inspections based on the revision of Air Force 
Regulation 265-1. In 1989 Chaplain Richard K. 
Hum and other members compiled a short 
video on the history of the chaplaincy at its 
40th anniversary. Board members also dis- 
cussed and displayed the latest resources at 
conferences, and answered many resource 
questions from commands and base chaplains. 
In 1980 the Board helped the Navy create its 
own Resource Board, and after 1981 the three 
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service resource boards met regularly to 
exchange information. These meetings resulted 
in joint mailings for Advent and Lent and sev- 
eral resourcing and research projects. For 
example, a joint mailing on preaching in 
October 1989 included two books, an audio 
cassette, and a series of articles and book re- 
views.”° 

One major shift in Board operations in the 
Eighties was that it defined professional 
resource needs more sharply and developed 
more effective plans to meet them. An early 
step was personal service for commands, 
begun in 1982 by Chaplain Jerry J. Mallory, 
Chief of the Board. He assigned Board mem- 
bers to commands and asked command 
professional personnel to use their expertise. 
Board members also attended command con- 
ferences. The second step was developing a 
professional needs assessment tool to find the 
real rather than imagined needs of chaplains. 
Chaplain Gilbert W. Beeson, Jr. was primarily 
responsible for developing this instrument.” 

All active duty, Reserve and ANG chaplains 
received this survey in October 1983. The eigh- 
teen-page questionnaire provided information 
on the chaplain’s sex, age, rank, command and 
faith group. The Board received a response of 
91% from 1,328 chaplains, including 95% of 
the active duty chaplains. The survey showed 
that the areas of greatest need were family 
ministry, mobility ministry, pastoral counseling, 
religious education, program development, 
management, and pluralism. The Board estab- 
lished a data base with this information. 

In later years the Board refined its resourcing 
Capabilities still more. It began using what 
Board Chief David G. Grosse called a rifle 
rather than a shotgun approach for meeting 
resource needs. In 1989 the Board developed 
and provided print, media and computer prod- 
ucts for ministry Support in seven principal 
areas. They were worship and rites, religious 
education, pastoral care, religious Communities and 
culture, theology for ministry, specialized ministries, 
and leadership, management and administration. 

In 1989 a computer and automation needs 
assessment asked all Chaplain Service person- 
nel to clarify their priorities in computer use. 
The results determined priorities for writing 
computer programs and purchasing software. 
Programmers for Chaplain Service projects 
worked at Gunter AFB in liaison with the Board, 
and moved to the Board’s quarters in October 
1989. This Chaplain Systems Development 
Team specialized in automation research and 
development of computer software for the 
Chaplain Service.*' 

The Board was effective in the Eighties 
because its Chiefs and members had broad 
professional expertise in many areas (see Table 
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36). Members drew from a vast pool of profes- 
sional resources supplied by dozens of faith 
groups, independent publishers, and film mak- 
ers. The Board’s goal was to provide the best 
available tools in support of Chaplain Service 
ministry. Probably no single faith group came 
close to providing such rich and diversified 
resources to its faith leaders. For example, by 
1988 the Board was previewing 225 films and 
videotapes each year, purchasing roughly ten 
percent. It published and distributed 1,100,000 
pages of materials and hosted over a thousand 
personal visits to its quarters. Each month 
Board members reviewed about 135 books and 
over 250 magazines, journals, and periodicals, 
and produced about 275 pages of professional 
materials. Each week the Board mailed 375 
packages with 1,100 pieces of resource mate- 
rial and answered dozens of calls and letters 
about specific questions. Several Reserve 
chaplains also worked at the Board for training. 
Chapel management personnel made impor- 
tant contributions to the Board’s administrative 
efficiency. Ms Carolyn McCormack, an editorial 
assistant and secretary to the Chief, was a 
civilian employee with many years of faithful 
service.” 

Religious pluralism figured prominently in the 
Board’s makeup and work. Chaplains on the 
Board came from faith groups large and small, 
and they constantly examined professional 
resources from a wide range of faith back- 
grounds. Our typical chaplain made no idle 
boast in bragging that the Board provided the 
best of the best for the Air Force chaplain’s plu- 
ralistic ministry. Chaplains received resources 
adequate to the challenge. 


After entering active duty our typical chaplain 
had the benefit of strong resources for profes- 
sional growth and ministry. The USAF Chaplain 
School, regular CPCE short courses, and broad 
resources from the USAF Chaplain Service 
Resource Board contributed to a professional 
asset base. Our chaplain drew on these assets 
throughout his/her ministry in the Air Force. 
Professional development and resources for 
ministry fit the needs of a chaplain living in the 
two worlds of clergyperson and AF officer. 

The shift from program to emphasis in 
Ministry to Chaplains clearly enunciated the 
Chaplain Service’s philosophy of professional 
growth. Each chaplain held primary responsibility 
for personal professional growth and develop- 
ment. For its part, the Education and Profes- 
sional Development Division spent thousands 
of dollars providing chaplains with effective 
ministry tools and keeping them current with 
trends in faith groups. All opportunities for pro- 
fessional growth had a firm anchor in resource 
people, materials and media from faith groups 
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TABLE 36 USAF CHAPLAIN SERVICE RESOURCE BOARD MEMBERS 


James F. Wilson, Jr. Jerry J. Mallory 
Paul F. Richart David G. Grosse 


MEMBER 
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that endorsed chaplains for ministry. That opportunities and resources that resulted were 
included Chaplain School courses, short religiously pluralistic, like the Chaplain Service 
courses and Board resources. The growth and the Air Force community it served. 


Chapter 9 
Pliuralistic Models of Ministry 


Several ideas of ministry usually floated 
about in the pluralistic context in which our typ- 
ical chaplain ministered. One was the expecta- 
tion of ministry of the chaplain’s endorsing faith 
group. Another was the chaplain’s own idea of 
ministry, pledged at ordination and on entering 
the pastoral vocation. A third may have been 
the local installation staff chaplain’s conception 
of ministry. The command chaplain or the wing 
and base commanders at the installation may 
have held still others. Functioning in the chap- 
lain’s two worlds of clergyperson and officer in 
the AF structure, our chaplain had to make 
sense of these various ideas of ministry. 

Only one chaplain was perfect enough to 
meet all expectations. That was the one 
described with these words in 1980 (excuse the 
gender, please!): 

Results of a computerized survey indicate 
that the perfect chaplain preaches exactly 12 
minutes. He frequently condemns sin but 
never upsets anyone. He works from 0730 
until 2400 hours and is also a chapel man- 
ager (CMP). He is preferably a Captain, 
makes $400 a week, wears good clothes, 
buys good books, drives a good car, and 
gives about $500 a week to the poor. 

He has a burning desire to work with 

teenagers. He spends all his time with com- 

manders. The perfect chaplain smiles con- 

stantly with a straight face because he has a 

sense of humor that keeps him seriously ded- 

icated to his work. He makes 15 calls daily on 
parish families, visits shut-ins and the hospi- 
talized, spends all his time evangelizing the 
unchurched, is always in his office when 
needed, and is committed to the ministry of 
presence. 
The article recommended that if “your chaplain 
does not measure up, simply send this letter to 
six other bases that are tired of their chaplain 
too. Then bundie up your chaplain and send 
him to the base at the top of the list. In one 
week, you will receive 1,643 chaplains. At least 
one of them should be perfect.”' 


CONCEPTS OF MINISTRY 


Ideas of ministry and role expectations were 
as pluralistic as the chaplaincy and the Air 
Force community it served. Despite this chal- 
lenge, our typical chaplain pursued ministry 
through the various assignments, grades and 
responsibilities that were part of the Air Force 
chaplaincy. 

Air Force Regulation 36-23, Officer 
Professional Development, described the nor- 
mal stages of a chaplain’s career. Late in the 
decade the guiding philosophy of the regulation 
coincided with the Air Force emphasis on fulfill- 
ing one’s current assignment rather than 
careerism. In the chaplain’s portion of the 
revised regulation, “professional development” 
replaced all references to career. Professional 
development had five important phase points, 
with transitions at 3-, 8-, 14-, and 19-years of 
active duty. During the initial development 
phase (through year 2) new chaplains moved 
through as many job assignments as possible. 
In the intermediate development phase (3rd 
through 7th years) the chaplain’s technical and 
professional competence increased. In the 
advanced development phase (8th through 
13th years) chaplains entered the supervisory 
stage. Emphasis fell on broadening assign- 
ments at different echelons and mission envi- 
ronments. In the staff phase (14th through 18th 
years) highly qualified chaplains served as 
installation staff chaplains (ISCs) or on major 
command chaplain staffs. The major emphasis 
was developing leadership responsibilities. 
Each phase included educational experiences, 
both professional and military.’ 

Our “professionally developing chaplain” 
moved through the phases with appropriate 
grade promotions. On each promotion board 
were four chaplains and a line officer chairman. 
This ensured that ministry was the most impor- 
tant qualification for promotion to higher levels 
of responsibility. 

What ideas of ministry did our chaplain 
encounter, those generated internally and pro- 
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posed externally? What were the expectations? 

The two most popular concepts of ministry 
during the decade were the “parish model” and 
the “institutional model.” Each idea had many 
meanings, and the two were not mutually 
exclusive. Both found their basis in ways that 
faith groups understood the function of reli- 
gious leaders in parish settings and in more 
specialized forms of institutional ministry. 
Chaplains saw the need for involvement in both 
models, though some preferred the parish to 
the institutional model. In one sense the models 
paralleled the two worlds of the chaplain that 
are the focus of Part Il of this study, that of 
clergyperson and officer. 

Models of Ministry 

The parish model stressed the fundamentals 
of pastoral ministry as normally practiced in a 
civilian setting. That included worship, preach- 
ing, pastoral care, religious education, counsel- 
ing, home and_ hospital visitation, 
administration, and other duties usually associ- 
ated with the parish. On the other hand, hospi- 
tals, prisons, homes for the aged, and other 
institutions were the setting for the institutional 
model. It included pastoral activities that the 
institution expected of its clergy. For Air Force 
chaplains, institutional ministry involved “pay- 
the-rent” items. They were ministry of presence 
at duty stations around the installation, mem- 
bership on people-caring committees, and 
humanitarian activities such as holiday funds. 
Other items were training for readiness, accom- 
panying troops on mobility and deployment, 
and social obligations. 

The 1987 revision of Air Force Regulation 
265-1 listed the “program elements” that a 
chapel program for all personnel would nor- 
mally include. Worship and religious obser- 
vances, religious education, pastoral care, 
visitation ministry, spiritual growth, lay ministry, 
stewardship, social concerns, and public rela- 
tions were on the list. A separate paragraph 
described “readiness requirements and 
responsibilities.” This roll was the same one 
found in the regulation in 1986, and differed 
only slightly from the 1981 regulation.° 

In 1987 Chaplain Marion S. Reynolds of the 
Air Force Inspection and Safety Center, 
Chaplain Branch, wrote an article distinguishing 
the “total chaplain program” from the “chapel 
program.” The chapel program consisted of 
“activities which are usually associated with 
those of comparable civilian churches,” he 
wrote. The “chaplain program” included the 
chapel program, but went beyond to include 
“those activities and responsibilities which are 
peculiar to military chaplaincy.” He added, 
“Among these are the ministries associated 
with readiness, war-time ministries, ministry of 
presence, and the structure and functions of 
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management in the military environment.” Most 
commendable comments in inspections were 
in areas of the chapel program. Meantime, 
“most of the answerable findings of field 
inspections are in the areas of the total chap- 
lain program other than the chapel program.” 
According to this 7/G Brief article, since AF 
chaplains had “a broader ministry than their 
civilian Counterparts, they have a challenging 
requirement to enact the total chaplain pro- 
gram.”* 

It was not always easy to maintain this bal- 
ance. This was true since for most of the 
decade the Chaplain Service offered no readily 
identifiable framework to help chapiains 
cement pastoral and institutional ideas of min- 
istry (chapel program and chaplain program). 
That problem persisted until mid-1989, when 
Chief of Chaplains John P. McDonough formed 
the Task Force on Priorities. It faced the prob- 
lem head-on. It proposed to installation staff 
chaplains at the USAF Chaplains Conference in 
October that the unifying framework was the 
chaplain’s obligation.to facilitate free exercise 
of religion as provided in the First Amendment. 
The result was a revision of the Chaplain 
Service mission statement early in 1990: 

The mission of the Air Force Chaplain Service 
is to provide opportunities for the free exer- 
cise of religion in the Air Force community 
through worship, rites, religious education, 
visitation, pastoral counseling and a respon- 
siveness to individual religious needs.° 

In 1980, Chief of Chaplains Richard Carr 
asked the Chaplain Branch to conduct a 
Functional Management Inspection (FMI) on the 
chaplain’s role and function as minister-officer 
in the military community. From March to 
September the FMI evaluated how comman- 
ders, chaplains, and other members of the AF 
community perceived the role of chaplains and 
expectations for service. The inspectors used 
interviews, Open-ended questions, structured 
exercises and a survey with 844 persons, 
including 131 chaplains, 114 chapel managers 
and chapel secretaries, and 329 lay persons 
active in chapel congregations. The FMI sam- 
ple reached the Air Staff, four major com- 
mands, three numbered air forces, and sixteen 
bases. Non-chaplain interviewees generally 
saw chaplains as valuable resources in 
addressing morale and welfare needs of the 
community. They listed unit visitation as the 
priority duty for chaplain ministry and generally 
rated chaplains on this basis. They did not 
emphasize worship and rites as a priority, while 
chaplains considered this to be their most 
important function. Chaplains listed hospital 
visitation as high on the priority list of visitation 
ministry; visits to duty stations and work areas 
were important as time permitted. There was 
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also disagreement on the perceived right of the 
chaplain to determine the extent of privileged 
communication. The Office of the Chief of 
Chaplains took action to clarify widely-held 
perceptions of the chaplain’s role and expecta- 
tions of service. The actions consisted of a 
major revision of AFR 265-1, articles in the 
Chaplain Newsletter and TIG Brief, news arti- 
cles, and an emphasis on ministry to families. 
Finally, in 1984 the Chief of Chaplains spoke to 
new commanders at their orientation course to 
clarify the role and function of Air Force chap- 
lains.® 

Neither side was ready to give up firmly-held 
expectations of chaplain ministry. For example, 
in 1983 the Secretary of the Air Force, Verne 
Orr, spoke to the USAF Chaplains Conference. 
His speech, “The Role of Chaplains,” stressed 
the interest of chaplains in Air Force people. 
Their challenge was not to become disheart- 
ened while working on problems in the Air 
Force since most AF people “are outstanding.” 
“Your enthusiasm, your patience, your under- 
standing, your counsel are absolutely essen- 
tial,” he told assembled !ISCs.’ 

Command chaplains often wrestled with role 
expectations and ideas of ministry at their 
Command Chaplain Conferences. Some gave a 
call to “re-emphasize our uniqueness as mili- 
tary chaplains.” Others stressed the need for 
greater emphasis on worship services and 
preaching as “our best hour.” Some stressed 
greater involvement in readiness and mobility 
ministry as an essential part of institutional min- 
istry. Others depicted ministry of presence as 
valid per se; it was not a platform for inviting 
participation in chapel activities. Some wanted 
a root revision of the model of the Air Force 
chaplaincy. They argued that a focus on parish 
ministry blinded chaplains to other aspects of 
ministry and restricted the use of their gifts. 
Others said there were pitfalls in forming a 
cadre of specialists, but generalists could not 
always function effectively in every specializa- 
tion.® 

Chief of Chaplains Stuart E. Barstad gave a 
farewell address to command chaplains in the 
fall of 1988. He described the responsibilities of 
senior leaders in the Chaplain Service, and 
implicitly of all chaplains. First, the chaplain 
knows the troops and has interest in them as 
persons with names, not as numbers or slot- 
fillers. That is how God deals with human 
beings, he said. Second, the chaplain knows 
his/her human condition and that of others. 
Like Ezekiel, the core of their religious message 
is to “sit where the captives sit.” Third, the 
chaplain speaks a word of God for the troops 
and a word from God to them. This, the great- 
est task, comes from living close to God and 
serving as a bridge-builder, the Chief con- 
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cluded.° 

In sum, the chaplain’s ministry was one of 
caring for all people across the board. For 
Chaplain Barstad that implied caring for people 
in chapel congregations after the parish model 
of ministry, and for all after the institutional 
model. 

Base-Level Models of Ministry 

At all levels chaplains had to ask, “What are 
we supposed to be doing, and how well are we 
doing it?” What ideas and models of ministry 
do we pursue, and toward what ends? 

Part Ill of this volume describes in detail the 
programs chaplains carried out to meet the plu- 
ralistic needs of the Air Force community. Here 
it will be helpful to show how the two ministry 
models played out at base level. 

The mission statement of the chaplain func- 
tion at Shaw AFB included these items in 1984: 

To provide a comprehensive religious min- 
istry to military personnel and their depen- 
dents and to implement the program of the 
Chief of Chaplains under the current theme, 
“Hear the Word of the Lord.” | 

To perform religious services, rites and cer- 
emonies for all faiths as circumstances 
require and permit. 

To provide personal counseling for military 
personnel and their dependents. 

To supervise, plan, and direct all activities 
of the assigned chaplains, chapel managers, 
and civilians employed in the chaplain func- 
tion. 

To provide and supervise a systematic visi- 
tation program for personnel in confinement, 
in the hospital, homes, barracks, work cen- 
ters, and flight line. 

To maintain liaison with local religious, wel- 
fare, civic, and patriotic organizations. 

To provide training for Air Force Reserve 
Chaplains within the vicinity of Shaw AFB. 

To perform all required administrative func- 
tions. 

To advise the 363rd Tactical Fighter Wing 
and 363rd Combat Support Group 
Commanders on all base matters pertaining 
to religious life, morals, morale, and related 
matters. 

Together with ISC William G. Boggs, four chap- 
lains combined parish and institutional ministry 
models in this mission."° 

Like other installations, the pluralistic ministry 
at Lackland AFB merged both models of min- 
istry. The function of the base was to train, and 
nineteen chaplains provided ministry to trainees 
and trainers in 1987. Twenty-two of thirty-six 
weekly worship services were for basic military 
trainees, and each day one of their chaplains 
was available for counseling until 7:00 P.M. 
Chaplains held a ninety minute orientation on 
the chaplain’s role for basic trainees, 50% of 
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whom were from unchurched backgrounds. In 
three hours of Adult Value Education (AVE) 
trainees openly assessed their value systems 
through discussion. Each training squadron’s 
chaplain visited dining halls, the confidence 
course, commander’s calls, and squadron 
functions. The basic trainee chaplains also held 
a monthly marriage and family seminar with 
about three hundred and fifty attending, a film 
night with fellowship and singing, and a daily 
briefing for persons separating from the Air 
Force. Lackland had three other chaplain 
branches (Technical Training, Officer Training 
and Base Support), and they had similar 
“mixes” of the two ministry models. The spe- 
cific mix of parish and institutional ministry met 
the needs of Lackland’s training environment, 
just as other bases designed a mix to meet 
local needs." 

At each location chaplains tailored ministry 
models for that environment. For example, at 
Hellenikon AB, Greece, chaplains carefully took 
the lay of the land before designing their min- 
istry in 1982-83. Families lived off base, and 
automobiles (one per family) were expensive to 
operate. The natural language barrier worsened 
with increased hostility toward nationals, or 
more intense feelings of fear and isolation. 
People who wanted to get married faced very 
complicated state procedures. The base lacked 
a religious education facility, and classes met in 
buildings on and off base. With no chapel 
annex for non-worship programs, fellowship 
activities occurred away from the chapel, off 
base. Homes and the recreation center were 
meeting sites. With few civil service jobs avail- 
able, spouses easily developed feelings of iso- 
lation and boredom, sometimes triggering 
marital problems. The non-availability of 
phones heightened the sense of isolation. 
Children attended widely separated schools, 
sometimes several for one family. 

The chapel team took account of these fea- 
tures in designing its ministry. Worship empha- 
sized denominational outreach programs, 
interfaith and ecumenical programs, and spe- 
cial programs. Ministry to families included 
enrichment and family sharing programs, and 
ministry to dependents. The ministry to singles 
focused on adult and teen singles. There was 
room for both adults and children in religious 
education. Ministry through chapel organiza- 
tions tried to meet needs generated by isolation 
and boredom. Command-established pro- 
grams composed the ministry to the institution. 
At the turn of 1982-83 the Hellenikon chaplains 
included Chaplains Edward A. Wawrzynski 
(ISC), Robert L. Jemerson, Michael D. Ashley, 
Theodore H. Stainman and William H. Goff.’ 

“Hey chaplain, what do you do all day?” 
Answering that question, Chaplain Michael J. 
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Reid wrote a brief article for the base paper at 
Nellis AFB. He said: 
Meetings, retreats, adult education class, 
preparing sermons, giving benedictions, visi- 
tation of work and residential areas, hospital 
care, counseling youth groups, running parish 
social events, mobility exercises, emergency 
calls in the middle of the night, TDYs, contin- 
ual professional updating, planning and 
development, visiting sites and confinement 
facilities, humanitarian projects, crash sites, 
weekly and daily services—being there, when 
and where you’re needed so that people can 
develop and enhance their relationships with 

God and one another. That’s the bottom line. 
His bottom line was an idea of ministry that 
included both parish and institutional models. 
He described it as “being there, when and 
where you’re needed so that people can 
develop and enhance their relationships with 
God and with one another.” It was meeting the 
religious needs of people engaged in the free 
exercise of religion." 

One aspect of the institutional model was the 
chaplain’s membership on various base com- 
mittees at the commander’s request. For exam- 
ple, chaplains at Offutt AFB in 1982 served on 
the Base Advisory, Family Matters, Human 
Relations, Community Service, and Youth 
Advisory councils. ISC Harry E. Houseman also 
had a NCO Leadership School Chaplain and 
Civil Air Patrol Chaplain, and representatives on 
committees (Drug and Alcohol Abuse, Wing 
Single Parent Program, Family Intervention 
Program, and United Way Disbursement) and 
boards (Rehabilitation, and Child Advocacy). 
This lineup was typical of many bases, some- 
times with membership on groups such as the 
Family Services Advisory Council. Some 
chapels, such as Beale’s in 1987, served as 
“no-notice stops” for important visitors taking 
base tours. 

Chaplains attended commander’s calls, staff 
meetings, and unit functions. They also gave 
invocations and benedictions at a variety of 
events, participated in briefings for base new- 
comers, and held AVE classes on training 
bases. They often offered courses and their 
professional assistance at Family Support 
Centers, and cooperated with Social Actions 
offices. Most chapels maintained a flightline 
ministry, some with a chaplain office there. 
Chaplains were sometimes project officers for 
Black History Month and other ethnic obser- 
vances, among “institutional” ministries. 
Ministry of presence and civil religious obser- 
vances were part of this ministry." 

As part of the institutional ministry model, 
chaplains conducted base-wide seminars and 
conferences on many subjects. Chaplain 
Lawrence J. Doyle organized a stress manage- 
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ment workshop at Columbus AFB, assisted by 
ISC Donald L. Wilson and a base psychologist. 
The chapel! also held a financial management 
workshop for new service members. Two 
young airmen committed suicide in 1984 at Hill 
AFB. In response, ISC John R. Hellstern coordi- 
nated efforts among several helping agencies 
for classes and programs to prevent severe 
stress and loneliness. Soon many base-wide 
classes were meeting. They involved work- 
shops on divorce recovery and stress preven- 
tion, and classes on step-parenting, marriage 
and family, parenting, communication, grief, 
and prevention of depression. Alcohol and drug 
rehabilitation counseling was another focus. In 
a similar vein, Chaplain Mark E. Bell started a 
crisis intervention seminar for emergency care- 
givers at Laughlin AFB in 1987. ISC Carl E. 
Bilderback set up a base-wide afternoon semi- 
nar on sexuality for women in 1989 at Clark AB. 
A representative from the Family Advocacy 
Office conducted the open discussions, which 
ranged over a wide area. The forty-five atten- 
dees gained insight into their sexuality and 
ways to deal with problems encountered in 
family life.’® 

The parish model of ministry was very impor- 
tant at all bases, as Part Ill of this volume 
shows. From time to time chapels designated 
specific areas of ministry for emphasis, such as 
religious education, music, or worship. ISC 
Joseph F. Boone underscored personal and 
spiritual development in seminars and work- 
shops at Dover AFB in 1987. The subjects were 
marriage enrichment, stress management, teen 
sexuality, family pressures, cultivating Christian 
values, and family life attitudes." 

At many chapels one significant parish min- 
istry emphasis was cultivating lay leadership 
and lay involvement. Since the parish model 
focused more clearly on the chapel than the 
institutional model, it allowed and required 
strong lay ieadership. On the other hand, the 
institutional model of ministry did not easily 
accommodate this feature. That was one of the 
important differences between the two ministry 
models. The core and base of the parish model 
were religious groups called “chapel congrega- 
tions” or “chapel com-munities.” Chaplains led 
these congregations and communities, but lay 
leadership was also very important. The leader- 
ship focus in the institutional model was the 
individual chaplain as clergy-officer in a military 
setting, not in the setting of voluntary religious 
communities. 

That is why lay leadership programs were 
important at chapels. For example, over two 
hundred lay people were active in leadership 
roles at Hill AFB in 1987. Five committees func- 
tioned in the Protestant parish: Worship, 
Nurture, Outreach, Religious Education, and 
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Stewardship. The Catholic parish had commit- 
tees on Worship, Spiritual Renewal, Religious 
Education, Administration, Fellowship, 
Ecumenism, and Parish Organizations, and a 
Parish Council. ISC Rhon V. Carleton’s pro- 
cess-participatory management style encour- 
aged cooperation by chaplains, CMP and lay 
persons at all levels.” 

Chaplain base leadership positions usually 
included ISC, Senior Protestant and Senior 
Catholic posts. As leaders circulated through 
these positions, the operative ideas of ministry 
at the base showed the impact of their person- 
alities. Personnel changes influenced answers 
to the question, “What are we supposed to be 
doing, and how well are we doing it?” For 
example, Chaplain Vernon R. Black arrived as 
senior Protestant chaplain at Yokota AB in 
1983. He diagnosed the Protestant program as 
“fragmented and lackling] any direction and 
continuity,” and noted there was no lay partici- 
pation in chapel planning at all levels. “There 
was no cohesiveness or team concept among 
chaplains in the programs they were sponsor- 
ing individually,” he said. He set in motion a 
strong emphasis on lay leadership and input by 
the end of 1983, and management of 
Protestant programs to meet objectives 
accepted by the chaplains."® 

ISC Thomas N. Christianson identified four 
functional areas for special emphasis at 
Langley AFB in 1988, besides regular areas of 
ministry. One aimed at enhancing chaplain 
combat ministry through increased readiness, 
realistic training, and the flightline chaplain’s 
office as a control point for deployments and 
exercises. Another was a commitment to base 
excellence and quality of life programs, by in- 
creasing family enrichment opportunities and 
improving chapel facilities. To improve hospital 
care he required chaplains to visit patients 
within twenty-four hours of hospital admis- 
SiOnt 

At all assignments our typical chaplain asked 
with others on the team, “What are we sup- 
posed to be doing, and how well are we doing 
it?” Invariably the answer involved elements of 
both parish and institutional ministry models. 
Many elements determined the resulting mix, 
including the input of our chaplain and other 
team members from a variety of faith groups. 


ECUMENISM AND INTERFAITH ACTIVITIES 


Mixing and matching ideas of ministry was a 
constant challenge at each base. How suc- 
cessfully a team integrated all religious currents 
on a base was not easy to measure. One stan- 
dard was the success of ecumenical and inter- 
faith activities, and how the team met specific 
religious needs voiced by personnel. 
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Ministry to Protestants assumed a substantial 
level of interdenominational cooperation among 
Protestant people at installations. This practical 
ecumenism did not rule out or restrain denomi- 
national practices that chaplains or lay persons 
requested or required. We will not discuss that 
phase of intra-Protestant ecumenism here. 

For clarity, references to the terms “ecumeni- 
cal” or “ecumenism” implies cooperation 
among Christians (inter-Protestant, or Prot- 
estant-Catholic-Orthodox). “Interfaith” implies 
cooperative undertakings between or among 
Christian (Protestant, Roman Catholic, Ortho- 
dox), Jewish, and other world religious faith 
groups. Chapter 15 discusses ecumenical gen- 
eral Protestant services in detail. 

Ecumenism 

Ecumenical relations in the United States 
were a local, not a national phenomenon in the 
Eighties. For example, ecumenism was evident 
in local cooperation between and among 
Protestant and Roman Catholic congregations 
and dioceses. Local ecumenical projects 
increased in size and number in many areas, 
often without the theological dialogue of the 
Sixties and Seventies. Admittedly, in the 
decade the United Church of Christ and the 
Christian Church (Disciples) made some 
progress toward organizational union. But this 
was no time for major ecumenical realignments 
or advances on the national level. The forma- 
tion of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
America was less a national ecumenica! event 
than consolidating Lutherans of different ethnic 
backgrounds, with few other differences. The 
same was true of the merger of Presbyterians 
in the Presbyterian Church in the USA. On the 
other hand, the National Council of Churches 
fell on hard times, as did the World Council of 
Churches to a lesser degree. 

Like the civilian sphere, ecumenism in Air 
Force chapels implied functional cooperation 
and programmatic coordination more than the- 
ological dialogue. Chaplain Candidate Daniel F. 
Schlegel surveyed 760 active duty Christian 
chaplains in 1987, receiving a 55% response 
from installation chaplains of forty-seven faith 
groups. The questionnaire explored attitudes 
toward ecumenism and related areas. Chaplain 
Candidate Schlegel concluded that most 
respondents classified ecumenism as mutual 
respect and cooperation with other denomina- 
tions. Nearly 90% of the answers agreed or 
strongly agreed that ecumenism was easier to 
accomplish in the Air Force than in a civilian 
setting. Nearly 25% believed that chaplains 
should show greater interest in ecumenism. 
Most Protestant and Catholic respondents felt 
that ecumenism did not necessarily compro- 
mise beliefs. Respondents (51% of Protestants 
and 59% of Catholics) strongly felt their con- 
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gregations were not as responsive to ecumeni- 
cal participation as they were. Shared scripture 
study among chaplains was an uncomfortable 
area for some, especially Catholic chaplains. 
While 81% of the Protestants felt that retreats 
were helpful for ecumenical collaboration, only 
52% of the Catholic chaplains agreed or 
strongly agreed. Most found ecumenical prayer 
services helpful. The questionnaire also mea- 
sured opinions on sacraments and rites, the 
ordained ministry, and other theological areas. 

Common social activities and community 
outreach were the programmatic areas with the 
strongest promise for fostering ecumenism, 
according to the study. Other areas of coopera- 
tion with potential were joint choir and music 
programs, prayer breakfasts, adult education 
programs, parenting programs, and marriage 
enrichment, among others. Protestants favored 
joint scripture study programs more than their 
Catholic colleagues. Many chaplains 
responded they ‘had not participated in joint 
discussions of social justice issues. Lack of 
trust was the biggest hindrance to ecumenism. 
More Protestant chaplains than Catholics cited 
“theological deadlock” as a roadblock. 
Respondents also found ecumenism fostered 
by Vacation Bible School, sacramental prepara- 
tion classes, church history study groups, visit- 
ing churches, community Lenten programs, 
joint marriage and family programs, youth and 
single events, shared clergy development pro- 
grams, shared holy day services, shared justice 
and outreach programs, base seminars, social 
events, and chapel organization (joint facilities, 
representation on parish councils, ecumenical 
coordinating council, etc.).”° 

Chapel reports from the Eighties generally 
confirmed this researcher’s findings. Chaplain 
Patrick E. Genereux reported in 1982 that ecu- 
menism “is not just a byword, but a daily real- 
ity.” The “spirit of cooperation and unity 
between the Protestant and Catholic parishes” 
permeated both programs at Laughlin AFB, he 
said. Bitburg AB’s two parish councils fleshed 
out aS many ecumenical activities as possible 
in 1982. For example, an ecumenical choir 
sang each week at the general Protestant ser- 
vice and the noon Catholic mass. The base 
also had several ecumenical youth choirs and 
plans for an ecumenical teen retreat. The two 
chaplain fund councils funded a joint parish 
picnic and other events, including a 
Thanksgiving Day breakfast and joint teacher 
training taught by Chaplain Edward A. 
Beckstrom. Myrtle Beach AFB’s base 
exchange featured ecumenical chapel tee- 
shirts. ISC Ralph R. Nielsen engineered a joint 
bulletin board for the two parishes at Eielson 
AFB. An all-night prayer vigil at Pease AFB 
attracted many Protestant and Catholic parish- 
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Seder meal with communion at Hancock Field, 1984 (top, left); “guest” at ecumenical chapel 
appreciation dinner, RAF Fairford, 1987 (top, right); ecumencial decorating party for 
Christmas at RAF Fairford, 1986 (middle, left and right); Chaplain Rudolph J. Koser conducts 
Christmas vigil mass with help from Protestant Chaplain Russell W. Barr and “Willie,” Dyess 


AFB, 1984 (bottom). 
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Chapel Manager Abdullah W. Shamsid- 
Deen (center) discusses the Holy Qu’ran at 
Spangdahlem AB, 1981. 


ioners in 1985. Bergstrom AFB’s chapel offered 
anonymous prayer request cards in 1985, and 
all week the duty chaplain prayed for the request. 
ISC Edward C. Zimbrick hung two maps in the 
Loring AFB chapel showing where Catholic and 
Protestant parishioners grew up as children. 
Maps of the world and the United States por- 
trayed the “church universal” and the shared 
Christian background of chapel attendees.*' 

By virtue of necessity, Protestant worship 
was ecumenical in nature, except specific 
denominational or faith group services. Some- 
times there was only one general Protestant 
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Raising lamb’s shank bone at ecumenical 
seder meal, Pope AFB, 1989. 


service each week, such as Suwon AB, Korea 
in 1984. Then chaplains ensured that “some 
element of the major Protestant denominations 
[were] included within the worship service,” 
said Senior Protestant Chaplain Wilbert L. 
Mickens, Jr. Service orders included respon- 
sive readings, lay readers, chancel and Gospel 
choir selections, a prayer request circle, and 
invitation to receive the Lord. People received 
Holy Communion monthly. Senior Protestant 
Chaplain Loren E. Swanson supervised three 
distinctive Protestant services at Kunsan AB in 
1984. The service at 11:00 A.M. was a “tradi- 
tional style of essentially mainstream Protestant 
worship.” The afternoon Gospel service had 
strong evangelical roots and showed the influ- 
ence of the worship of Blacks in its liturgical 


Ecumenical seder meal at Wurtsmith AFB, 1982. 
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rhythms and style. A mix of Black, white and 
other ethnic groups attended. The 7:00 P.M. 
“Country Church” celebrated faith informally, 
with no service bulletin or choir. It featured 
extensive congregational prayer, testifying, and 
a tambourine. This service incorporated the 
styles of praise of Pentecostal and charismatic 
traditions.” 

Worship services at hospitals were another 
opportunity for ecumenical cooperation. People 
from the chapel’s congregations helped 
Chaplain Wayne H. Flake in services at Davis- 
Monthan AFB in 1988. Several women sewed 
an altar cloth, the Gospel choir provided a 
quartet, and volunteers brought a keyboard for 
each service. Two Catholic parishioners dis- 
tributed communion each Sunday, anda 
Protestant distributed Protestant communion 
once a month.” 

The Advent and Christmas seasons were a 
popular time for ecumenical activities involving 
Protestants and Catholics. ISC James P. Hall 
arranged for families from both groups to cut 
Christmas trees together at K. |. Sawyer AFB. 
Chaplains Thomas O. Brown and Daniel J. 
Majerus encouraged the two parishes at 
Albrook AFS to pool resources for a joint 
Christmas musical. Hours of rehearsal and per- 
formance strengthened camaraderie among 
several hundred stage hands, set designers, 
lighting specialists, make-up artists, actors and 
musicians. At some bases chrismon services 
were popular times to decorate trees with 
chrismons.” 

Some chapels formally observed the Week of 
Christian Unity in January. Catholic and 
Protestant chaplains exchanged pulpits during 
Sunday services while Chaplain R. James 
Balint was ISC at Bolling AFB. In 1984, ISC 
John L. Mann encouraged participants in both 
programs at Hickam AFB to attend the other’s 
service while chaplains exchanged pulpits at 
weekend observances. ISC Thomas A. Bush 
spearheaded a pulpit exchange on Reformation 
Sunday at Carswell AFB in 1987. A Day of 
Prayer for Christian Unity in 1987 at Whiteman 
AFB culminated with an ecumenical worship 
service. The four chaplains, Catholic Youth 
Choir and Folk Group, Protestant Singing 
Quartet, Protestant Gospel Choir, and Catholic 
reader and altar boys participated. Chaplain 
Lowell Hale was the ISC.* 

Lent was another season of ecumenical 
activities. Joint Lenten luncheons were popular 
on many bases. The series at Nellis AFB in 
1988 brought together Orthodox, Catholic and 
Protestant parishes under Chaplain John W. 
Stefero’s leadership. Noon lunches at Hill AFB 
averaged sixty-five persons in 1983, with testi- 
monies by lay persons on “What Christ Means 
to Me.” Chaplains David F. Reilly and Harry S. 
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Tipton held an ecumenical Ash Wednesday 
service at Eglin AFB in 1987 with scripture, 
homily, and anointing with ashes. Ecumenical 
Good Friday services seemed to increase in 
number as the decade passed. Under ISC 
James T. Elwell’s guidance a lay-led service at 
High Wycombe AS focused on the Seven Last 
Words of Christ. The service at Pope AFB in 
1987 opened with a solemn procession of 
chaplains. Chaplain Leslie W. Strickhausen 
preached, and Chaplains Jerry P. Pitts and 
John D. Vail participated. Protestants and 
Catholics received their respective commu- 
nions, and candles and flowers representing 
intercessions stood at the foot of a hand-hewn, 
six-foot cross. Some bases held ecumenical 
Easter sunrise services. Nearly six hundred 
people attended one at Hickam in 1987, 
together with Chaplains William F. Mattimore, 
Johnnie D. Ward, Walter M. Harris, and George 
Duncan. The Most Reverend Angelo T. Acerra 
was the preacher.”® 

Chapels offered all kinds of ecumenical reli- 
gious education programs. One staple at many 
bases was the annual Vacation Bible School. 
Ecumenical seminars and study groups also 
met. An ecumenical women’s support group at 
Vandenberg AFB had a weekly faith study 
through Bible meditation and discussion of 
contemporary issues. Some ecumenical prayer 
breakfasts served educational purposes. 
Chaplain Glenn R. Dittmer held a joint 
Lutheran-Episcopal confirmation class for 
seven teens at McGuire AFB in 1987. Bishops 
from the two denominations held a joint confir- 
mation service for the students. All religious 
education classes at Hill AFB collected money 
for a mission in India.*’ 

Ecumenical social activities touched the 
largest number of people in Air Force chapels. 
Fun and fellowship helped break down real and 
imagined barriers to ecumenical interaction. 
Activities included Catholics hosting 
Protestants at an Oktoberfest (Kadena AB, 
1980). Both parishes at RAF Alconbury took a 
coach trip to Stratford-upon-Avon. Women of 
the chapel accompanied children to an amuse- 
ment park, and Catholic men competed in 
cricket against Protestant stalwarts (1987). 
Monthly ecumenical fellowship dinners brought 
over a hundred to a local Italian restaurant 
(Comiso AS, 1985). An ecumenical men’s fel- 
lowship opened it ranks to military women 
(Goodfellow AFB, 1983). Ecumenical 
Thanksgiving pie festivals and meals were pop- 
ular (Kadena AB, 1980), and many bases held 
ecumenical parish picnics each year.” 

On some bases ISCs formed ecumenical joint 
parish councils to plan and organize joint activi- 
ties. ISC Clyde F. Pressley vouched for the 
success of one he created at RAF Alconbury in 
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1987. Under ISC James K. Larkin, the council 
at Fairchild AFB programmed a contemplative 
prayer workshop and other activities. Andrews 
AFB’s ecumenical council set up many events 
in 1981-82. They consisted of an adult forum, 
St. Francis “Bless the Beasts and Children” 
day, St. Patrick’s dinner-dance, Palm Sunday 
Seder, Good Friday observance, and monthly 
discussions of controversial issues-such as 
abortion, homosexuality, and women’s role in 
the church.” 

Interfaith Sensitivity 

Base-level interfaith services typically 
included the civil religious observances 
described in Chapter 4. Occasionally interfaith 
activities caused discomfort. Some Christians 
of strong evangelical persuasion said that 
Christians usually were expected to yield on 
points to which Jewish participants might have 
sensitivity. They felt that Christians should have 
the right to reciprocal yielding from Jews. 
Christians were in the great majority and some- 
times wanted to present evangelistic emphases 
in a non-abusive way, they said. Some feared 
that explicit christological terminology would 
strongly offend other people. Others argued 
that watering down an evangelistic witness 
gave the appearance of a sell-out. Some 
Jewish personnel deeply resented the pre- 
sumption that interfaith events should be 
Christian in nature and said so in no uncertain 
terms. Others withdrew support or patiently 
bore the slight. The Christian majority at times 
exerted subtle and unintended pressure, but 
sensitivity to these issues was healthy among 
chaplains.” 

For example, at a National Prayer Luncheon 
at Beale AFB in 1982 Astronaut James B. Irwin, 
the invited speaker, mentioned Jesus Christ in 
his address, entitled “Message from the 
Moon.” The chaplain delivering an extempora- 
neous closing prayer made a similar reference. 
A senior Jewish officer, one of over three hun- 
dred people attending, later complained to the 
chaplain staff about the two references and 
about ham in the chef’s salad. The installation 
staff chaplain took corrective action to prevent 
a recurrence in all three areas, including a full 
briefing for chaplains on interfaith prayers.°' 

Sensitivity about interfaith matters showed 
through at several levels. McGuire AFB’s 
annual Christmas tree lighting ceremony in 
1987 included a Jewish Menorah in observance 
of Hanukkah; ISC Thomas F. Keane watched 
Santa arrive by fire truck. Muslims, Christians 
and Jews each had the opportunity to express 
faith in God in their own way at an interfaith 
service in Izmir, Turkey in 1984, with over two 
hundred and fifty people attending. Protestant, 
Catholic and Jewish people joined a four-week 
prayer emphasis at Ellsworth AFB in 1987. A 
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prayer breakfast and twenty-four hours of 
prayer in the chapel brought the program to an 
end. The Gospel congregation organized the 
event for spiritual growth and to pray for peace 
and other issues, and provided refreshments 
during the night of prayer. At Altus AFB nearly 
ninety Jewish, Protestant and Catholic people 
met for a Jewish Seder supper led by the 
Jewish lay leader, at ISC James W. Coleman’s 
suggestion. Interfaith seders were popular at 
many bases. The Shalom Dancers, a conserva- 
tive Protestant group, offered an interpretive 
dance for over two hundred at a Seder at 
Patrick AFB in 1988. Over three hundred peo- 
ple attended a Christmas-Hanukkah party at 
Barksdale AFB in 1983 in an annex adorned 
with Christian and Jewish seasonal decora- 
tions. ISC J. Marion Boggs’s regular interfaith 
leadership luncheons at Vandenberg AFB 
included Protestant and Catholic parish leaders 
and the Jewish lay leader. A forum on “What 
You Always Wanted to Know About Some 
Other Religions” at Yokota AB met three 
evenings in 1988 with Jewish, Catholic and 
Protestant chaplains as resource leaders.” 
Interfaith prayers showed the sensitivity of 
chaplains who composed them. Chaplain 
Austin H. Ziegler delivered the invocation at the 
final performance of the 1984 Air Force-wide 
talent contest on Good Friday. He alluded to 
Passover and Easter: 
Father, we give you thanks 
For the freshness of spring with its feelings of 
new life, dressed in the spectrum of colors. 
For the vitality of our spiritual and religious 
lives which is strengthened through Passover 
for some and Easter Week for others. 
For the excitement of bright, young lives, who 
bring their talents to us, and we know that 
Our lives are better for it. Amen. 
At a memorial service for the crew of 
Chailenger Seven at Edwards AFB in 1986, 
Chaplain Bernard J. Grochowski’s invocation 
blessed “You, Lord of the Universe.” He 
reminded fellow-intercessors in the prayer, 
The Challenger Seven exemplified and por- 
trayed Your eternal vision for mankind; with 
You there is no partiality: no Jew or Gentile, 
no black or white, no military or civilian. With 
You all are one, equal, acceptable, lovable. 
Through them You reminded us we are Your 
people and You are our God, the Lord of all. 
With a sharp burst of light, their humanity 
was transformed and transposed into the 
new creation, into the realm, the condition of 
everlasting life. In life they were about the 
prospects of probing the heavens. In death, 
they emerge victorious over the stars and 
galaxies with Him, the Author of Life, who 
conquered death itself.* 
These chaplains recognized the importance of 
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interfaith sensitivity. 

Some bases had active non-Judaeo- 
Christian religious groups. The annual Thai 
Water Festival in the Peace Garden at Clark AB 
had over three hundred in attendance in 1981. 
A visiting Thai monk held Buddhist services, 
and a certified lay leader led the Buddhist 
community. Three Buddhist monks from the 
Los Angeles area conducted monthly services 
for Buddhists at Norton AFB, with about forty- 
five usually attending. Two hundred people 
gathered for the annual Buddhist service at 
Kelly AFB on December 19, 1986.” 

Muslim prayer groups functioned at several 
bases. Lowry AFB’s chapel center featured a 
Muslim prayer room in 1987. A prayer service 
met each Friday in 1984-85 at 1:00 P.M., with a 
lay-led service on Saturday at 5:00 P.M. The 
American Muslim Mission certified a lay leader 
for prayer services at Davis-Monthan in 1983. 
The services occurred at noon each Friday, and 
an Islamic orientation class started. In 1984 the 
Muslim community sponsored an interfaith 
spiritual jubilee. Minot AFB’s Muslim commu- 
nity held weekly services at mid-decade, and a 
small group met three or more times weekly at 
Norton AFB’s chapel for prayer services in 
1988. A Muslim lay leader was approved at 
Eglin AFB in 1989, and Sunnite Muslims met for 
Friday Prayer and Saturday Koran studies. 
Chapel Manager Abdul Shamsid-Deen es- 
tablished Islamic study classes and congrega- 
tional prayer services at Spangdahlem AB in 
1981. Also in 1981 the USAF Chaplain Service 
Resource Board distributed a study packet on 
“Islam: An Emerging Force,” for adult religious 
education and other forums. 

Bahai was active at several installations, 
including Andrews AFB. In 1984 the community 
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there held a conference-workshop on “Disci- 
pline in the Spiritual Upbringing of Children.”* 


From accession to retirement as installation 
staff chaplain, our typical chaplain worked in 
team ministry at all levels, with varying respon- 
sibilities. At each level of responsibility our 
chaplain felt the winds of American religious 
pluralism blowing equally hard in the chap- 
laincy and in its ministry to Air Force personnel. 

A faith group endorsed our chaplain and 
maintained a relationship until retirement. For 
professional growth our chaplain enjoyed 
resource people, films, and professional 
resources from many faith groups. The USAF 
Chaplain School, USAF Chaplain Resource 
Board, and a host of CPCE courses helped 
maintain currency in religious trends and pro- 
fessional resources. Our typical chaplain bal- 
anced two models of ministry, parish and 
institutional. Either by itself was inadequate for 
chaplain ministry. The two models showed the 
impact of religious pluralism, with faith groups 
jostling to assert their understandings of these 
ways of ministering. Two real benefits of this 
Chaplain’s long career were appreciation for 
ecumenism and sensitivity to interfaith activi- 
ties, on a practical, not theoretical plane. When 
retirement came our chaplain Knew the 
Chaplain Service had provided excellent pro- 
fessional growth and pastoral resources along 
the way. Living in the two worlds of clergyper- 
son and Air Force officer, our chaplain personi- 
fied the forces of religious pluralism. 

What then were the responsibilities of offices 
of the Chief of Chaplains and command chap- 
lains? Their primary task was to facilitate the min- 
istry of all chaplains who served the religious 
needs of Air Force people. To that task we turn. 
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Chief of Chaplains Collins (center) and Chaplain Charles I. Carpenter (left) prepare to lay 
wreath at Tomb of Unknown during conference for previous Chiefs and Deputies, 1985 
(top); attendees included (bottom, left to right) Chaplains Thomas M. Groome, Jr., Henry J. 
Meade, Roy M. Terry, Robert P. Taylor, John F. Albert, Richard Carr, and Jeremiah J. Rodell. 


Chapter 10 
Chiefs and Deputy Chiefs of Chaplains 


By rank and position the Chief and Deputy 
Chief of Chaplains were the two top leaders of 
the Chaplain Service. The Chief of Chaplains 
was a major general and a member of the spe- 
cial staff of the Chief of Staff. The Deputy was a 
brigadier general. 

Such words as “rank,” “position” and “top 
leaders” open the way to misunderstanding the 
true leadership responsibilities of these chap- 
lains. So what leadership images appropriately 
described their ministry? There are many. The 
following images applied equally to both posi- 
tions in the Eighties since Chief and Deputy 
worked as a team and modeled team ministry 
for all chaplains. 

Proper attire is a mark of leadership in many 
cultures. One image of leadership focuses on 
the leader’s clothes. The military leader’s 
clothes are distinguishing, especially insignia of 
rank. Both the Chief and Deputy wore stars. 
That differentiated them among all active duty 
chaplains and classified them as top leaders 
and general officers in the Air Force. No less 
distinguishing as a mark of leadership for Chief 
and Deputy were the chaplain insignia they 
shared with all chaplains. Chaplain insignia 
symbolized religious. leadership at all levels of 
the chaplaincy, and no Chief or Deputy 
removed that mark of calling when taking their 
position.' If anything, the stars intensified their 
calling to ministry. As Chaplain Service leaders 
they carried full responsibility for facilitating the 
free exercise of religion at hundreds of Air 
Force bases. They functioned in the same two 
worlds of other chaplains, that of civilian-ori- 
ented religious pluralism and military com- 
mand. All chaplains were their equal in the 
former, but they had greater leadership respon- 
sibilities in the latter. 

Collegiality was an applicable leadership 
image for the Chief and Deputy. After the 
Sixties, Protestant and Roman Catholic faith 
groups in the United States emphasized under- 
standings of faith leadership with a broad, par- 
ticipatory base. It became increasingly difficult 
to generate enthusiasm for medieval views of 
ecclesiastical governance, or firm-grip 
Protestant views based on obedience to ortho- 


doxy. Collegiality implied decentralized power, 
participatory management, and shared owner- 
ship of problems. Also in the corporate world, 
management views changed from the hard- 
driving, directive, know-it-all chief executive of 
the Fifties and early Sixties. Few could address 
complex problems from a distance, and lower- 
level leaders seemed more successful in wring- 
ing the last ounce from available resources. A 
collegial approach to leadership and manage- 
ment assumed that initiative should start at the 
appropriate level. A rigid, hierarchical view of 
management yielded to more humane and 
often more effective ways of managing people 
and resources. The emphasis on collegiality 
marked an important development in the min- 
istry of the Chiefs and Deputies of the Eighties. 
Without major adjustments in managerial style, 
the first Chief probably would have felt out of 
place as Chief of Chaplains in the Eighties. 

Another appropriate leadership image was 
the vinedresser. Chief and Deputy held primary 
responsibility for selecting, nurturing, assigning 
and training leaders at all levels of the Chaplain 
Service. With their staff they searched out per- 
sons to serve as senior faith group chaplains, 
installation staff chaplains (ISCs), and com- 
mand chapiains. They needed staff chaplains, 
Chaplain School faculty members, USAF 
Chaplain Service Resource Board members, 
and other leaders. They did the same in the 
chapel management field. They repeated the 
task over and over, like the work of a faithful 
vinedresser who pruned, guided, trained and 
supported gentle shoots that bore bunches of 
fruit. 

A final leadership image was that of Aaron 
supporting the arms of Moses, the great reli- 
gious leader. The Chiefs and Deputies of the 
Eighties knew this story’s applicability to the 
Chaplain Service. They dedicated themselves 
to helping chaplains minister world-wide. For 
them leadership was first and foremost clarify- 
ing roles and encouraging and supporting 
chaplains. Perhaps that was one reason in the 
Eighties they authorized the Chaplain Service 
seal’s use at all levels of the chaplaincy, not 
just at the Office of the Chief of Chaplains.’ 
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In a sense the rest of the chapter is a foot- 
note to these images of leadership. The Chiefs 
and Deputies’ primary function was an integral 
part of who they were and what they did. It is 
too cumbersome to say they were leaders 
dressed in stars and chaplain insignia who 
worked collegially to manage the personnel and 
resources available for ministry, cultivating 
chaplain leadership at all levels, and sustaining 
the arms of chaplains around the world. Let us 
simply say that the measure of their leadership 
was how effectively they helped chaplains meet 
the religious needs of the Air Force community. 
That measured their success as religious and 
military leaders. 

The leadership views of the Chiefs and 
Deputies in the Eighties were of an intrinsically 
religious nature. Their views included motifs of 
servanthood, enabling and nurture, all impor- 
tant religious strains. Commitment to this 
model of leadership did not make them indeci- 
sive and spineless. They were not afraid to 
make decisions and act on a plethora of issues. 
Through it all they focused on good leadership 
and management. That included encouraging 
initiative, decision-making and leadership at the 
lowest possible level. This was especially 
important for the mission of the Chaplain 
Service. As evidenced by thousands of reli- 
gious communities throughout the United 
States, religion is in the first instance a local 
phenomenon. 


RESPONSIBILITIES AND TENURE 


The assigned responsibilities of the Chief of 
Chaplains changed little during the decade. 
How incumbents accomplished their duties 
changed appreciably, as we will see below. The 
most significant change was greater emphasis 
on a chaplain team composed of Chief and 
Deputy. 


Air Force Regulation 265-1 traditionally 


described the Deputy Chief of Chaplains with a 
brief reference. It mentioned the Deputy’s posi- 
tion and one assigned duty: to serve with the 
Chief on the Armed Forces Chaplains Board 
(AFCB). One reason for brevity was that until 
the mid-Eighties the first of two Deputies serv- 
ing with a Chief became a so-called “dead- 
end” Deputy who retired from that position. The 
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Stuart E. Barstad Dec 1985—Dec 1988 Evangelical Lutheran 
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Chief and Deputy became more of a team with 
a change in this practice and other important 
developments. Thus the description of the 
Chief’s responsibilities incorporated the 
Deputy’s. 

The Chief’s responsibilities implied regular 
contact with forces of American religious plu- 
ralism as the Chief of Staff's designated repre- 
sentative. The regulation required the Chief to 
direct the Air Force Chaplain Service, including 
chaplains and chapel management personnel. 
The Chief served as chaplain staff advisor to 
the Secretary of the Air Force and the Chief of 
Staff on “religion, ethical concerns, and quality 
of life,” and as chaplain to Headquarters USAF. 
Directing the Chaplain Service entailed training, 
equipping, and providing professional 
resources. The Chief promoted “the adequacy 
and effectiveness of chapel programs” through 
guidelines, policies, resources, ministry tech- 
niques, and special emphases. The Chief man- 
aged program guidance and support, 
manpower and personnel, religious facilities, 
ecclesiastical and public relations, readiness, 
professional and military education, and funds 
and materiel. The Chief also maintained sup- 
portive relations with faith group leaders and 
endorsing agencies.* Chapter 11 discusses the 
role of the staff of the Chief of Chaplains. 

Until the tour of Chaplain John A. Collins the 
Chief’s tenure was four years. Promotion 
boards composed of line generals chose the 
Chief and Deputy, sometimes with the current 
Chief as a non-voting advisor. Promotion was 
not an in-house chaplain operation. For exam- 
ple, in 1988 the Vice Chief of Staff chaired the 
board considering the Deputy. Five lieutenant 
generals were members. The board reviewed 
over thirty records.* Ordinarily the Deputy sub- 
sequently received promotion to Chief of 
Chaplains. 

During the decade four Roman Catholics and 
four Protestants served in the two positions of 
the Chief and Deputy. The Protestant chaplains 
came from four different faith groups (see Table 37). 


CHIEF OF CHAPLAINS RICHARD CARR 


Chaplain Richard Carr was Chief of Chaplains 
from August 1978 to July 30, 1982. At his 
retirement he received the Distinguished 
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United Church of Christ 


Roman Catholic 


Chief of Chaplains Carr 
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Service Medal from Chief of Staff Charles A. 
Gabriel. Speaking for the Air Force community, 
General Gabriel expressed warm thanks for 
Chaplain Carr’s ministry and leadership. At the 
colorful ceremony Jeanne Carr, Chaplain Carr’s 
spouse, received a certificate of appreciation 
for efforts in strengthening Air Force family life. 
In concluding comments Chaplain Carr 
appealed to faithful ministry for Air Force peo- 
ple, especially in a time of growing pluralism 
with social and political tension.® The previous 
volume in this series discussed at length 
Chaplain Carr’s biography, career, and early 
contributions as Chief of Chaplains. 

Chaplain Carr’s collegiate alma mater, 
Whitworth College of Spokane, WA, recognized 
his long and effective Air Force ministry by con- 
ferring an honorary Doctor of Divinity on 
October 4, 1981. President Robert H. Mounce 
of Whitworth summed up many of his attributes 
in the citation: 

The history of Richard Carr cannot be told 

through facts, dates, and the enumerations of 

specific achievements. The impact of his 
spirit upon the lives of persons is the true 
mediation of the essence of his life story. The 
narrative of Richard Carr finds its most 
authentic expression in the great and pro- 
found acts of his ministry: the healing of 
souls; the mending of broken lives; encour- 
agement to the hopeless; remembering the 
forgotten; guidance to the misdirected; the 
enhancement of joy; the nurture of happi- 
ness; the embracing] of peace; the ever-con- 
stant endeavor to keep life open to the 
direction of the Lord of his faith, and to 
inspire in others a deeper commitment to the 

God of their faith. The power of his influence 

for good is felt in persons and in institutions. 

His perception of ministry to human needs 

today, the contemporary family, and the mili- 

tary institution he serves portends a ministry 

of pastoral care and-concern that offers a 

model for relevant ministering today and in 

future years. He is truly a man for these 
times, and the impact of his leadership will 
persist into future years.° 

The force of personality gave Chaplain Carr’s 
ministry as Chief of Chaplains both excitement 
and a cutting edge. He moved beyond the sta- 
tus quo if there was a better way to meet the 
needs of the Air Force community. He did his 
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utmost to instill in chaplains his sense of 
urgency for ministry to the whole Air Force fam- 
ily. He was a Clergyperson of the United Church 
of Christ. 

His formal portrait as Chief of Chaplains por- 
trayed this urgency for ministry. Instead of the 
traditional pose Chaplain Carr sat in his office 
chair in a short-sleeve uniform. The painting 
portrayed him conversing as an active pastor, 
typifying his approach to ministry as Chief of 
Chaplains.’ 

In his last two years as Chief of Chaplains, 
Chaplain Carr continued emphasizing ministry 
to families. This was a subject of concern dur- 
ing staff visits to the field. He initiated research 
publications on the subject and took an active 
role in forming the Office of Air Force Family 
Matters (AFFAM). For example, in 1981 he 
delivered the invocation for AFFAM’s Air Force 
Family Life Conference and asked Chaplain 
James E. Townsend of his Office to moderate 
several sessions. Numerous chaplains chosen 
as base conferees showed the close identifi- 
cation between chaplains and meeting family 
needs. Chaplain Carr assigned Chaplain John 
O. Lundin to help get AFFAM underway as a 
new agency and provide input in the planning 
stages.*® 

Chapters 11 and 18 describe many of 
Chaplain Carr’s initiatives in family ministry. 
They included research, publications, and the 
formation of a model for AFFAM to adapt and 
use in Family Support Centers. The creation of 
many centers around the Air Force in the 
Eighties showed the powerful influence of his 
emphasis on family ministry. Recognizing this 
strong thrust, civilian agencies celebrated the 
family work of chaplains. An especially wel- 
comed award was the “Distinguished Service 
to Families Award” that Chaplain Carr received 
in 1981 for personal leadership in this area. The 
National Council on Family Relations in 
Milwaukee, WI made the award. The citation 
listed three areas of exceptional service: “the 
nature and stress of clergy marriage, the first 
in-depth research of Air Force families, and 
stress on family life.”° 

Another of Chaplain Carr’s major accom- 
plishments was elevating the chaplaincy’s 
sense of readiness ministry in all contingencies. 
He reinforced readiness sensitivity and plan- 
ning in the Chaplain Service by forming a 
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Readiness and Reserve Affairs Division in his 
Office. This was a move to ensure inclusion of 
chaplain ministry in readiness operations and 
plans at all levels. The wisdom of his bold 
moves became apparent as chaplain and 
chapel manager sensitivity to readiness grew in 
the Eighties. Pastoral ministry teams partici- 
pated more often in readiness and deployment 
training and deployments. For the chaplaincy 
these readiness initiatives probably were more 
important than Family Support Centers in the 
Air Force." 

As Chief of Chaplains he was a dedicated 


traveler. Chaplain Carr felt that visits to com-. 


mands and installations provided firsthand 
information. They enabled him to emphasize 
the chaplain mission to commanders, chapel 
teams, and all persons he met. For example, he 
made an extensive tour of Pacific Air Forces 
(PACAF) from October 27 to November 11, 
1981. Chaplain Townsend, Chaplain Douglas 
O. Jones and CMSgt Richard C. Schneider of 
his Office, and Chaplain Joseph E. McCausland 
of the PACAF Chaplain’s Office accompanied 
him. Chaplain Carr showed interest in the spiri- 
tual problems and morale of theater personnel, 
programs of family ministry, and unique chap- 
lain needs in this vast geographical and inter- 
cultural area. He took special notice of the new 
Family Support Center at Kadena AB, Japan, 
and spoke at the PACAF Chaplain and Chief, 
Chapel Support Activities Conference in the 
Philippines. He visited USO centers, called on 
the Philippine Air Force Chief of Staff and Chief 
of Chaplains, and met with commanders and 
senior non-commissioned officers throughout 
the command. In late November and early 
December he visited United States Air Forces 
Europe (USAFE) along with Chaplain John P. 
McDonough, Chaplain David A. Samf, and 
CMSgt Schneider. Chaplain Carr addressed the 
USAFE Command Chaplain’s Conference. 
Among other stops were the new Family 
Support Center at Bitburg AB, and family min- 
istry programs at selected bases in Germany 
and England." 

Like the other Chiefs in the Eighties, Chaplain 
Carr strongly supported the AF chaplain history 
program. His tenure saw the start of an exten- 
sive program of oral interviews, and Reserve 
chaplain historians attended Command 
Chaplains Conferences to record the sessions. 
In 1980 Chaplain Carr designated the Deputy 
Chief of Chaplains to moderate these confer- 
ences and the USAF Chaplains Conference. 

Chaplain Carr addressed issues of the day 
and the need for religious witness in the public 
forum. A baccalaureate sermon at the USAF 
Academy in 1982 discussed how moral and 
Spiritual values figured into AF and national 
leadership. His sermon at Washington 
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Cathedral’s Service for the United States Air 
Force on May 2, 1982 was a farewell address 
of sorts. He said his professional career in the 
military “spanned five decades and three 
wars.” He described his last six years as 
Deputy and Chief of Chaplains as “the most 
visible and vulnerable positions of clergy lead- 
ership in the military. . . .” The positions, he 
said, 
bring a pride beyond belief in opportunities 
for service to God, to the churches of our 
nation, and to humanity. Along with hundreds 
of dedicated chaplains from scores of 
denominations, ours is the testimony of ser- 
vice and outreach in the context of coopera- 
tive ministry unmatched anywhere in the 
world. 
He contrasted the many “shadows” of the 
world at the time with “open minds”: 
Open minds are short on shadows and long 
on hope. When we are open-minded, we 
dare to challenge . . . fixed ideas and struc- 
tures—even our own. We dare to listen, to 
think, to grow. We do not impute evil to those 
with whom we disagree. We do not become 
captives of the conflicting “either-or’; either 
body or soul, church or state, liberty or law, 
sacred or secular, home or career, God or 
humankind. We recognize that most of the 
world is a grayish sea of ambiguity, and we 
must learn to navigate it or be drowned. 
Pointing to growing national concern about 
nuclear weapons, he continued: 
What may have happened in the past few 
months is that we’ve finally discovered the 
single over-riding issue of the 20th century— 
human survival, with the choice of life over 
death. And with that discovery, perhaps 
we’ve charted also the course of the 
American church and chaplaincy for the 
remainder of the century. All the causes 
we've proclaimed, all the suffering we’ve tried 
to relieve, the morals and values we’ve 
upheld, the sermons we’ve preached and the 
prayers we’ve offered are a microcosm of 
unfulfilled human hope in comparison to the 
macrocosm of destruction which nuclear war 
promises. 
His conclusion was a resounding affirmation of 
the purpose of the chaplaincy: 
Chapel program themes come and go. So do 
Chiefs of Chaplains. Whether they leave any 
kind of lasting mark in human history is unim- 
portant. That’s not why either are here. 
Those of us who wear the cross or the tablets 
of a cooperative ministry in the Armed Forces 
wear them only for a brief time, but for a vital 
purpose—loving service to the people of 
God. In good assignments and in the bad, in 
moments of tension or days of ease, we are 
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Chaplain Carr (left) at USAFE Conference (top) with Chaplains John P. McDonough (center) 
and I.V. Tolbert (right), 1981; Chaplain Carr at dedication of USAFA chaplain complex with 
(left to right) Chaplains Paul R. Evans, Robert S. Leeds and Howard B. Zyskind, 1981 (mid- 
dle); Chaplain Carr (second from left) visits Tempelhof AS with base commander to his left 
and (left to right) CMSgt Richard C. Schneider, Chaplain Herbert L. Isenberg, and Chaplain 
Salvatore M. Costagiola, 1981 (bottom). 
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Chief of Chaplains Carr in office conversation (top) and casual discussion (bottom). 
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expected to remember in our ministry of 

compassion that the final issues of life or 

death are always in the hands of the timeless 

God of Exodus and the Advent, whose unwa- 

vering will is for true Shalom among persons 

who care enough to share the very best. 
As his final greeting, general officers received 
the printed sermon and worship program with 
Jonathan Schell’s book on the nuclear issue, 
The Fate of the Earth." 

Chaplain Carr was a Chief of Chaplains who 
was capable of generating enthusiasm in per- 
sonal encounters. He showed loyalty to his 
faith group’s calling by addressing broad 
human issues in appearances and speeches, 
and through programs and causes in the 
Chaplain Service and Air Force. His broader 
vision was to bind up the brokenness of mod- 
ern life as manifested socially, economically 
and religiously. Healing family life was part of 
that task. As Chief of Chaplains he uniquely 
embodied the Hebrew prophet’s zeal and the 
Nazarene’s mercy. He did not waiver from the 
call to new challenges wherever the road led. 
His unmistakable gifts were his vision for 
human wellness and the breadth of his concern 
for people in all conditions. They moved the 
chaplaincy toward uncharted waters. 

His zeal for family ministry raised the sensitiv- 
ity of chaplains in important areas of service. It 
was the impulse for significant institutional 
change in the Air Force with the formation of 
Family Support Centers in the Eighties. Equally 
significant was his contribution of sensitizing 
the Chaplain Service to the growing challenges 
of readiness ministry. When he retired he took 
up new challenges of ministry, retaining the 
world-wide view and compassion for the lowly 
that was characteristic of his chaplain ministry. 
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Chaplain John A. Collins was born 
September 17, 1931 in Boston, MA, where he 
attended parochial school. He graduated from 
St. Mary’s College in Erie, PA in 1950, and 
completed studies at Mount St. Alphonsus 
Seminary, Esopus, NY. On June 17, 1956 he 
received ordination as a priest in the 
Redemptorist Order of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Assigned to the Church of the 
Immaculate Conception in Bronx, NY, he 
preached college retreats and parish missions 
in the northeast and was the order’s vocation 
director. 

Chaplain Collins entered active military ser- 
vice in May 1960. He served tours of duty in the 
continental United States (CONUS) at Otis AFB, 
MA, Keesler AFB, MS, Ellsworth AFB, SD, 
Reese AFB, TX, and Patrick AFB, FL. His over- 
seas assignments included Ramey AFB, Puerto 
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Rico, Karamursel Common _ Defense 
Installation, Turkey, and RAF Lakenheath, 
England. Returning from England in 1975, he 
became instructor and Plans and Programs 
Officer at the USAF Chaplain School, Maxwell 
AFB, AL. In July 1977 he moved to the Office of 
the Chief of Chaplains in the Professional 
Division, and one year later to the Personnel 
Division. He served in that capacity until August 
1980, when he became Deputy Chief of 
Chaplains. In August 1982 he became Chief of 
Chaplains and served until November 1985. 

His military decorations and awards included 
the Distinguished Service Medal, presented at 
retirement by General Charles A. Gabriel, Chief 
of Staff; Legion of Merit; Meritorious Service 
Medal with two oak leaf clusters; Air Force 
Commendation Medal with one oak leaf cluster; 
Air Force Outstanding Unit Award ribbon; and 
National Defense Service medal. He served on 
the Advisory Council for the Military Vicar of the 
Roman Catholic Church and as chairman of its 
Action Committee. He was the first member of 
a Roman Catholic religious order to serve as 
Chief of Chaplains of a military service. 

Chaplain Collins had an interesting personal- 
ity. A “roast and toast” farewell at the USAF 
Chaplains Conference in 1985 named several 
of his attributes. Deputy Chief of Chaplains 
Stuart E. Barstad said “class” and “risk” 
marked his leadership as Chief of Chaplains. 
Chaplain Lloyd W. Lyngdal of the Personnel 
Division, the moderator, called his nicknames 
(“Rip, the Ripper, Father, pastor, the Pharaoh”) 
descriptive of his leadership. After the presen- 
tations Chaplain Collins mentioned names of 
persons who helped him during his career. He 
said he made some “enormous mistakes,” and 
asked for pardon from any he offended along 
the way. He retired with the firm conviction that 
“we no longer have a legion of frightened men 
and women” in the chaplaincy.'® 

Key to understanding Chaplain Collins was 
his genuine respect for the faiths of all people 
on the one hand, and respect for authority— 
ecclesiastical, military, and governmental—on 
the other. He masterfully balanced complex 
issues of leadership, including winning support, 
the appropriate use of power, and encouraging 
local initiative. Another aspect was not estrang- 
ing the Air Force on one side or endorsing faith 
groups on the other—extremely important for 
any Chief of Chaplains. His successes were 
partly due to timely decisions, keeping his own 
counsel, and maintaining a pastoral attitude 
during his tenure. 

A unifying motif in his tour as Chief was 
respect for authority and for the faiths of all 
people. It resulted in an emphasis on funda- 
mentals of ministry, and risk-taking to decen- 
tralize leadership in the Chaplain Service. In 
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1984 the Chapel of the Four Chaplains 
awarded the Legion of Honor Bronze Medallion 
for “interfaith understanding and sensitivity to 
those of divergent religious backgrounds.” He 
accepted the award “not for myself, but for all 
the chaplains of the Air Force who . . . uphold 
the tradition of interfaith respect for all per- 
sons.”'* He knew that interfaith respect, like 
authority, lacked power unless it pulsed 
through all levels of the chaplaincy. 

His first soeech to a Command Chaplains 
Conference described the “pastoral charge” as 
the highest charge of all: 

As | begin this period as the Chief of 

Chaplains, the goal | covet for myself and for 

you is to be the best pastors we can to the 

people of God. | take very seriously my 
responsibility to be a pastor to the Air Staff 
and the people in our Office. This pastoral 
charge is the highest and most sacred charge 
we have. It means that we must risk being 
vulnerable . . . because we care for one 
another, vulnerable because we care for the 
institutions to which we belong, vulnerable 
because we care for the people of God. 
To be “Present to the World” was to take risks 
since the final risk was the ultimate service. 
“We must lead our people to risk ‘going back, 
in order to move ahead,’” he said. He called for 
a rebuilding and re-pouring of the original foun- 
dations of faith before completing new struc- 
tures of ministry. These firm foundations were 
“worship that never loses sight of God’s awe- 
some mystery, religious education that continu- 
ally recycles the basic truths of faith, spirituality 
and spiritual growth that keep the people of the 
kingdom ‘thinking’ as well as feeling, and pas- 
toral care that keeps alive the universal mean- 
ing of responsible shepherding.” He reminded 
conferee leaders that “we must be constantly 
mindful that the best way to lead is by exam- 
ple,” and “our most important ministry may 
very well be our own pastoral responsibility for 
the command staff of which we are a part. But 
also . . . we must function as pastors to one 
another.” He asked rhetorically, “Is it too abrupt 
to assume that we have a right to expect from 
the chaplains serving with us only that quality 
of ministry which is equal to the quality offered 
by us to our peers?”'® 

For many, the surprising development in 
Chaplain Collins’ tour as Chief was his strong 
emphasis on decentralizing responsibility and 
shared leadership. As Chief he changed radi- 
cally the modus operandi he followed in the 
Personnel Division. The shift caught many by 
surprise, though the two positions were dissim- 
ilar. 

Chaplain Collins decided that the relationship 
between Chief and Deputy would be the first 
place to carry out collegial leadership and 
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decentralization. He noted early in 1984: 

| feel as though the Chief now is more the 
Chief and the Deputy together, and | think 
that aspect of the job I’ve changed. When | 
am away from this building on a trip, if [the 
phone] gets the [Deputy], | don’t call back. | 
have no need to, no desire to, unless it is 
something enormously important. But | am 
convinced that this building is run by those 
who are here when | am away. That has 
changed. Whether for good or for bad, let 
others judge. It is my way of operating. The 
field knows that, and to that extent | think 
they can understand that collegiality starts in 
this building. . . ."° 

He—’very respectfully’—called Deputy Chief 
of Chaplains Barstad the “office manager” 
because everything flowed through him. “He 
knows my mind, he knows how | want things 
done, and | want clear, uncluttered . . . perfect 
staff work. So if it comes to me and it is not 
right, and it has not come through him, | just 
send it right back onto his desk.” He explained 
that the “best decision | ever made was to 
make it clear that nothing ever happens in this 
function without it being cleared through the 
Deputy. . . . One thing is clear. When they say 
‘the Chief,’ | want it always to be the Chief and 
the Deputy. Stu and |, who are as | said two 
strong types of people, have worked as team.” 
Since he was Chief of all chaplains, he wanted 
to be known not as “the Catholic Chief” but as 
a Chief who happened to be Roman Catholic.” 

This change in management style undoubt- 
edly matched the sense of order that was so 
much a part of Chaplain Collins’ life. It also 
opened the way for personal change. “How 
have | changed,” he asked in 1984? “I guess | 
have become much more appreciative of what 
people have talent to do, and | guess I’ve 
learned that you do not have to do things your- 
self.” He added, “So that tension about how 
the job runs in its external sense—I am not the 
least bit worried about that. Have | changed? | 
guess | have gotten more patient. | never really 
knew that we had such a great, great, great 
group of people.”’ 

By early 1983 the new team sent signals to 
the Chaplain Service about how it would func- 
tion. Internally the staff of the Office of the 
Chief of Chaplains pursued elusive goals with 
renewed vigor. They included internal coordina- 
tion, rigorous staff work and staff-study solu- 
tions to problems, strong emphasis on 
after-trip reports, and regular staff meetings 
and records of proceedings. Beyond the Office, 
Chaplain Collins encouraged command leaders 
to raise problems they found significant, own 
them, and incorporate their wisdom and experi- 
ence in resolving issues. He asked Air Training 
Command (ATC) Chaplain Joseph F. Stuller 
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and Air Force Systems Command (AFSC) 
Chaplain Joseph T. Sullivan to gather input for 
the agenda of his first Command Chaplains 
Conference in October 1982. Command chap- 
lain discussion of issues took up a large portion 
of the conference. It also departed from tradi- 
tion by having no civilian resource person on 
the program. Another unique facet was a dis- 
cussion with five former Chiefs and Deputy 
Chiefs of Chaplains, honored guests at a ban- 
quet for the Air Force’s Thirty-Fifth Anniver- 
sary.'® 

Chaplain Collins’ move toward decentralized, 
collegial leadership was his most significant 
contribution. This management philosophy 
stressed dealing with problems at the lowest 
level, and at command chaplains conferences 
for collective problems. The Chief’s Office 
made policy decisions only when necessary 
and after consensus emerged, unless earlier 
action was required. Chaplain Collins’ training 
and life in a religious order and the impact of 
Vatican Il may have encouraged the search for 
organic, collegial leadership in the Air Force 
chaplaincy. 

At least three components contributed to this 
important shift. First was the element of sur- 
prise. With two strong personalities as Chief 
and Deputy, some expected what Chaplain 
Collins called “fireworks.” Their working 
together could have resulted in interpersonal 
tussling and imposing directive policies on the 
field. Chaplain Collins reflected on this possibil- 
ity in 1985. He said, “There was this inherent 
fear in the field, my heavens, we’ve got two 
strong-nosed Teutonic Prussians, one Irish and 
one Lutheran. They are going to put the wood 
tousl"* 

The second consideration was a growing cer- 
tainty about the need to restrict directive polli- 
cies and cultivate positive leadership at all 
levels. Chief of Chaplains Collins firmly believed 
that people at the scene could handle prob- 
lems best. They probably knew the most about 
them. Air Staff should establish a policy only 
with great reluctance since it bore the onus of a 
directive. Policies were not always equally 
applicable everywhere. They tended to deflate 
local initiative and responsibility and caused the 
elevation of local problems for a centralized 
solution. Reflecting on decentralization in 1985, 
he said: 

What pushed me to do this? | saw glaring 

mistakes that we made in this headquarters. 

And | was part of the mistake-system. But all 

the decisions were made up here—and a 

couple of real blunders. Now you can inter- 

pret that as criticism of those who went 
ahead of me. | am interpreting it as criticism 
of that of which | was a part, both in 

Personnel and when | was in there... . 
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Decisions [the field] should have made, we 
made. And then as Deputy .. . | saw mis- 
takes made by my part of leadership that | 
think were “horrifically” horrible. So that is 
why | believe in decentralization, because no 
one should know the field better than those in 
the field.*’ 

The third ingredient was institutional backlash 
against a revision of Air Force Regulation 265-1 
in 1981 on ministry to retirees. The revision 
said, “Subject to ecclesiastical law, only per- 
sons holding valid identification cards are eligi- 
ble for weddings, baptisms, and funerals by 
U.S. Air Force chaplains or in U.S. Air Force 
chapel facilities.” Many felt this policy was not 
serving the chaplaincy well in its relationship 
with the Air Force. A better way—eventually 
adopted—was to charge installation staff chap- 
lains with decisions in this area, based on local 
manpower and facility resources. In the fall of 
1982 Chaplain Collins distributed to the AF 
senior leadership at the Corona Conference a 
talking paper on ministry for retirees. He asked 
local chaplains to “continue to meet the spiri- 
tual needs of our [retired] people in every possi- 
ble way” as a study of services to retirees 
progressed. He said in 1983 that “we are 
manned to take care of active duty. Yet, dear 
Lord, we just cannot throw people out once 
they are retired, like last week’s old newspaper. 
So we have got to. . . just work on that [with] 
sensitivity and explanation—a clear, pastoral 
explanation of what the dilemma is and what 
the solution is.”” 

Movement to collegial leadership and decen- 
tralization was swift and unmistakable. At the 
spring Command Chaplains Conference in 
1983, Chaplain Collins stressed that the Chief’s 
Office was “not going to answer everything,” or 
do everything that needed to be done. This was 
the second conference in a row with conferees 
building the agenda and no civilian resource 
person. He noted with satisfaction in August 
that he had put into practice the idea that “the 
command chaplains really run the chaplaincy.” 
He added: 

There is guidance and there are policies and 

so on from this Office. But to me it is very, 

very clear that it is their command and they 
run it, but they are responsible to me and 

Stuart Barstad. Word has gotten out, and 

obviously they have done well. 

As Deputy Chaplain Collins urged that the 
command chaplains have their own block of 
time at conferences. That was now a reality, 
and during his tenure as Chief the process 
intensified. He and Chaplain Barstad followed 
what they called a “laid back” style at the con- 
ferences.** 

Chaplain Collins said early in 1984 that the 
command chaplains “present problems and 
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Chaplain Coilins (right, rear) at internment of Unknown from Vietnam, 1984 (top); convers- 
ing, 1985 (bottom, left); with Secretary of the Air Force Verne Orr, 1982 (bottom). 
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Chaplain Collins (top, left) with previous Chiefs Robert P. Taylor (center) and Charles I. 
Carpenter (left), 1985; addresses Bishops’ Dinner, 1984 (top, right); greets Chaplain Harold 
G. DuDash in USAFE, 1982 (middle, left); flies to USAF Chaplains Conference, 1985 (middle, 
right); receives conference mementos (bottom) from Chaplains Joseph E. McCousland (left) 
and Chaplain Samuel D. Nelson (right), with Chaplain Lloyd W. Lyngdal at rear. 
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present suggested answers to problems and is- 
sues.” He continued: 

We get our charter from them. | don’t lay the 
agenda on them. That again was a message 
to say, ‘It is your chaplaincy as much as it is 
the Chief of Chaplains Office’s.’ So in their 
quantitative and qualitative list of problems 
were pluralism, quality and recruitment, and 
readiness. So when they have a problem | 
expect them, as completed staff work again, 
to recommend not only what the problem is 
but always to have a suggested answer or 
way to go. The policy functions then flow 
from that. Once we get consensus on what 
the problem is and what is the best possible 
solution, we will either continue to study it or 
make a decision. If it is a decision, it 
becomes policy. Again, | repeat, | want it 
always to be an issue and a problem that 
they consider important. . . . The same thing 
will come up later with the installation [staff] 
chaplains.” 

This collegial approach led to three task 
forces described in Chapter 6. By July 1984 
Chaplain Collins talked about how the process 
was coming to “fruition.” He said he had given 
a clear message, 

although some said that would never happen, 

because Rip is too much of a dictator—a 

clear message that there will be a de- 
centralization from this Office. The command 
chaplains will run their conference. They will 
have accountability for it, it will be their con- 
ference, their agenda, their chart... . You 
have seen the development of the task 
forces. You know | am not going to give away 
the whole boat. You know that authority 
finally rests here in many areas. But what 
they prioritized to be the important areas 

came not by a laying-on from this Office. .. . 

They brought in the charter, they did the 

work, now they have the task forces. 

He noted some command chaplains tested the 
bounds at conferences by demanding a greater 
voice in personnel assignments. Discussing 
assignments with his Office’s personnel people 
was within bounds, but “don’t stump and howl 
and shout that this is what | want, and this is 
how it is going to go. That is not the way the 
cookie crumbles.” In the fall of 1984 the 
Command Chaplains Conference discussed 
the role and position of the command chaplain. 
He chose this topic “to make sure that there is 
a clear understanding [that] . . . decentralization 
is a good thing.” To give away the whole horse 
and cart is another thing.” By early 1985 he 
again voiced feelings of satisfaction about the 
course of events: 

| feel as though that sense of decentralization 

is important and has developed. . . . [In this 

Office] we are involved in policy. We cannot 
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avoid it. We cannot abrogate the leadership 
role. But it is a corporate leadership. That 
does not mean corporate agreement all the 
time. Clearly stated, that is not the case 
because decisions finally have to be made 
here. 
He had a definite feeling that “the decentraliza- 
tion with which | began my tour as Chief is in 
fact coming to fruition.” 

In visiting commands the Chief, Deputy and 
team members concentrated on the command 
chaplain’s office and command headquarters. 
Chaplain Collins said, “I! do not want to bypass 
and go rummaging and ricocheting around the 
commands,” though there were exceptions. At- 
tending the PACAF Chaplains and Chief, 
Chapel Support Activities (CCSA) Conference 
late in 1983, he asked for a block of time to so- 
cialize with conferees.” 

Chaplain Collins’ decentralization plan ideally 
extended to installation staff chaplains (ISCs) 
through the model designed for command 
chaplains. His staff used commands to solicit 
agenda items from ISCs for the USAF Chaplain 
Conference in the fall of 1983. He noted later 
that “it was to be their conference, their topics, 
our listening. . . .” He wanted command chap- 
lains to follow collegiality in relations with ISCs, 
continuing the “stream of decentralization.” He 
expected “local parish programs and all those 
things to be run at the base level.” With the 
base emphasis came responsibility. For exam- 
ple, his Chaplaincy Update editorial said 
unequivocally in 1984 that SCs held responsi- 
bility for religious education programs, not 
some junior chaplain or coordinator. “The pro- 
gram on your base should not just simply be 
delegated to an individual, and all other chap- 
lains adopt a hands-off attitude,” he wrote.”® 

Things did not always go according to plan. 
Chaplain Collins complained that several com- 
mand chaplains were “autocratic,” damming up 
the decentralizing stream. “That is their right . . 
. to run the command,” he said with disap- 
pointment. Command chaplains performed a 
difficult balancing act to avoid inaction and 
over-action. “A couple of command chaplains 
still do not have the courage to make decisions 
for their command. Conversely, there are a 
couple who are more involved and determined 
to support their commander’s needs, which | 
can understand. | realize that they have lost the 
idea that they work for the Chief of Chaplain’s 
Office. They became so interested and 
pragmatically involved with their own command 
that they forget that policy is still set by this 
Office. That ... has only been one or two cases, 
maybe. | have had enormous support from the 
command chaplains,” he said in 1985.9 
Seldom did he step into the arena he called 
theirs. One exception was when “some com- 
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mand chaplains have not done their job.” For 
example, in 1985 he sent out a strongly worded 
letter to commands (not installations) on meet- 
ing Air Force weight standards.” 

Asked to specify what made good chaplain 
leaders, he named several characteristics. 
Chaplain leaders learned from people who 
were their leaders. They did not get involved in 
the mechanics of the other person’s job or frac- 
ture the sense of team. They observed the 
good and bad points of people with whom they 
worked, knew mistakes would come and 
admitted them. In addition, “you will become a 
leader if you don’t plot” a career. In sum, 
“Everything | have done, | have done either 
because | saw enormously talented people... 
do their job so superbly, and maybe a few who, 
| said, [if] | ever get to be a leader | am not 
going to do it that way.” 

The cementing glue for decentralization was 
the idea of loyalty to the chaplaincy, a focus of 
even greater importance in the decade’s later 
years. Loyalty to the chaplaincy included loyalty 
to the Office of the Chief of Chaplains as an 
institutional focus. Chaplain Collins knew that 
command chaplains had delicate roles in bal- 
ancing allegiance to major commanders, the 
Chaplaincy, and his Office. He said early in 
1985: 

They have a loyalty to this Office. It is a tough 
thing. Yet that is where they have to bea... 
sacrificial goat. If there is a disagreement with 
what they want in their command and an ulti- 
mate decision is made up here, their first al- 
legiance is to this Office. Now it is easy for 
me to say that because | am the Chief. They 
can lose arguments with their commanders 
and with their various CINCs, you know. | 
would be hurt more if | thought a person in a 
command position, or a command chaplain— 
let’s lay it right out on the table—would not at 
least try to explain the position of this Office 
when it is in contra-distinction and different 
from what a CINC wants. | 

He listed personnel assignments as one area 
of expected loyalty. If acommand chaplain said 
to a CINC about a proposed assignment in the 
command, “‘Well, heaven’s sakes, that is what 
the Chief’s Office wants, | really don’t know, sir, 
it is their... ,’ that is not supporting our posi- 
tion. That is playing cozy with the CINC.” 
Neither did he approve a command chaplain 
forcing the Office into a we/they relationship 
with a major commander, “almost in a way 
apparently pit[ting] a commander against what 
we thought was good for our chaplaincy” in 
personnel assignments, or the command chap- 
lain’s own assignment.” Chaplain Collins 
understood the prerogatives of his Office as 
defensible and deserving loyalty and support at 
all levels. The Office was functional manager of 
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the chaplaincy. 

A letter from a major commander deeply dis- 
turbed him. It complained about the focus of 
the chaplaincy, and supposed over-emphasis 
on peacemaking and other subjects to the 
exclusion of family ministry and other areas. 
This was the situation. In 1984 Chaplain Collins 
mailed selected general officers a paper by Dr. 
Alan Geyer on “Chaplains as Peacemakers.” 
The paper prompted the major commander’s 
letter that stated the commander’s concerns 
about meeting the broad religious needs of AF 
personnel. In a respectfully worded reply, 
Chaplain Collins articulated his “basic philoso- 
phy and the emphasis that | have tried to com- 
municate to the chaplaincy.” He also reviewed 
early initiatives in which he instructed his staff 
that 

the direction of ministry for the Air Force was 

to be back to the basics of religion, and 

emphasis on worship, preaching, religious 
education and pastoral counseling. This 
same emphasis was stated at all the MAJ- 

COM Chaplains Conferences, at the 

Installation Staff Chaplains Conference, at 

visits to Command Conferences, during team 

visits, and is published in articles in our 

Update Chaplain Newsletter. 

He also referred to recent strengthening of min- 
istry to AF families.** Chaplain Collins saw the 
commander’s letter as a thorn in the side 
because the general had incorrect information 
about what was happening in the chaplaincy. 
That was one reason Chaplain Collins dis- 
cussed the question in person at a Corona 
Conference.“ 

Loyalty to the chaplaincy and to basic 
demands of pastoral ministry were the basis of 
Chaplain Collins’ anguish over chaplains who 
got into difficulty. These troubles marred their 
ministry, or resulted in release from active duty 
or withdrawal of ecclesiastical endorsement. 
He repeatedly lamented the impact of marital 
break-ups, alcohol abuse, and other mishaps 
that showed the chaplain’s feet of clay. He 
asked why those who were close at hand did 
not always intervene appropriately. He 
deplored the lack of pastoral spirit “when peo- 
ple got into horrible messes, and | thought 
there should have been someone there to help 
them.” “Why didn’t someone do something 
about that? You know, that probably has been 
the most difficult thing. There have not been 
that many, but enough to give you a few gray 
hair.” He attributed lack of local intervention to 
“fear of interfaith entanglement,” or worry that it 
would “taint a person’s career.” He called for 
risk and loyalty to religious faith in order to con- 
front the errant one.*° 

He explained that loyalty to the chaplaincy 
and its future leadership was why he realigned 
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the length of the Chief of Chaplain’s tour. It 
moved from four years to three to coincide with 
the other professionals on the Air Staff (sur- 
geon, judge advocate, nurse). The Defense 
Organization Personnel Management Act’s 
three-year tour for the brigadier general Deputy 
prompted his review of the question. After 
reviewing leadership potential in the out-years, 
he determined that “the longer | stay, the more 
[Catholic chaplains] are not eligible to be con- 
sidered for Deputy. There it is just a matter of 
pure pragmatism.”* His retirement late in 1985 
created a pattern of three-year tours for the 
Chief and Deputy. 

Loyalty to the chaplaincy led him to 
strengthen relations with the Secretary of the 
Air Force and senior leaders of the Air Staff. He 
believed that since a chaplain was both officer 
and clergyperson, there was no divorcing the 
two. The duties of officership were to be per- 
formed congruent with rank and level of leader- 
ship. Maintaining pastoral relations with the Air 
Staff was a supremely important responsibility 
of the Chief of Chaplains. As general officers, 
the Chief and Deputy also had to fulfill staff 
duties and responsibilities in ways commensu- 
rate with the Office’s status on the Air Staff. He 
said in 1985: 

| think—and this is not arrogantly said—we 

have got the best relationship ever with the 

Air Staff. | can say that clearly. | do not 

involve myself in the mechanics of their job 

across the street. But Chief of Staff Gabriel, 
the Secretary of the Air Force, and the Vice 

Chief know that Collins and Barstad have 

done a good job in relating our function to the 

Air Staff in a professional way. Some of us fell 

on our sword years ago thinking that as a 

chaplain you are not supposed to be a good 

staff officer. That is stupid. We are general 

officers; we have to run a professional staff, a 

professional function. . . . You have got to 

remember that across the river we are not 

looked at just as chaplains but as profes- 

sional people.*’ 
Among his own staff he strongly opposed the 
idea that chaplains were less than professional. 
“| eat the staff alive if | do not think they are 
dressed properly. These guys will tell you | hate 
people who do not get haircuts, and they wear 
ties a month earlier than the Air Staff has to.” 
He noted in 1985 with true satisfaction that “the 
Chaplaincy is respected by the Air Force senior 
leadership.” 

At Corona Conferences of senior leaders the 
Chief of Staff did not want him to be a “window 
sitter,” but to speak up “if it is an area in which 
| am supposed to be . . . knowledgeable.” The 
Chief and Vice Chief of Staff “understand that 
you have got to be open and honest, speak 
your viewpoint and let the marbles fall.” In his 
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ministry to senior leaders he shared materials 
on faith group views of nuclear issues, Islamic 
fundamentalism, and other subjects. He also 
provided spiritual resources, such as devotional 
books for all general officers in 1983.°° He 
encouraged chaplains to discuss with their 
commanders the various views of faith groups 
on religious and moral issues of nuclear policy. 
In 1985 he had a broad discussion on arms 
control issues with Ambassador Edward L. 
Rowney.*? For the chaplaincy’s future, he 
hoped for a leadership that maintained good 
relations with the AF leadership, avoiding the 
attitude of being “cut off from the rest of the Air 
Force.””' 

Chaplain Collins established close relations 
with the Secretary of the Air Force, Verne Orr. 
The Secretary addressed the USAF Chaplains 
Conference in 1983 and invited the Chaplain 
Collins to accompany him on three overseas 
trips to Air Force installations. When Chapiain 
Collins was Deputy in 1982, one trip visited ten 
PACAF bases. In 1983 a twenty-day USAFE 
trip included stops in Germany, Italy, Greece, 
Turkey, Saudi Arabia, Egypt, Morocco and the 
Azores. The Secretary and his spouse joined 
the Chief at the dedication of a chapel at 
Ramstein AB. The third trip covered USAFE in 
1985. As the plane left the United States the 
Secretary said, “Rip, I’d like to gather the gang 
together and pray as we begin the trip.” He 
repeated the request as the aircraft was about 
to land at the end of three weeks, showing his 
value system in action. Chaplain Collins appre- 
ciated receiving commendatory notes about 
chaplain ministry from the Secretary and senior 
leaders.” 

He was equally insistent on maintaining good 
relations on the faith-group side. Discussing 
nuclear issues in 1984, he said the natural 
response in Public Affairs was to set up a “we- 
they” conflict between the Air Force and 
endorsing faith groups. He vigorously opposed 
this approach, and also disapproved public 


press agents setting up straw soldiers. Why, he 


asked, did a reporter immediately quiz a 
Catholic chaplain, “How bad is this pastoral 
[Bishops’ Pastoral on Peace] for your life as a 
Roman Catholic?” Any suggestion of a “we- 
they” relationship with faith groups was out of 
the question: 
We are all together trying to understand why 
we do what we do, and how we do it, based 
on the premise that what we believe we are 
doing is not only good, patriotic, and God- 
spirited, but even the Pastoral itself says that. 
The military chaplaincy and service to one’s 
country is a good and noble thing.* 
On his watch no one would repeat the tactical 
errors in relations with faith groups that others 
made during the Vietnam War. The lessons 
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learned were still fresh.“ 

For him, pastoral ministry was the essence of 
the chaplaincy. He was institutionally commit- 
ted to stressing the fundamentals of ministry at 
all levels, and personally committed to exercis- 
ing that ministry in the Chief’s Office and Air 
Staff. Part of that commitment was his anguish 
over Chaplains who were hurting. He worked 
hard to develop a pastoral relationship with his 
staff and to nurture that spirit in the staff’s rela- 
tions with others. Above all else he wanted the 
Office of the Chief of Chaplains to be a “pas- 
toral office.” He saw the Ministry to Chaplains 
program in this light, including its extension to 
some Protestant spouses. His ministry 
extended to Air Staff personnel and their fami- 
lies and to prior Chiefs and Deputies. He 
enlisted prior Chief of Chaplains Henry J. 
Meade as homilist for the Arlington funeral ser- 
vices of General Jerome F. O’Malley, 
Commander of Tactical Air Command (TAC), 
and his spouse. His staff crafted a moving 
liturgy for the funeral that drew unsolicited 
accolades from the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, Admiral William Crowe, and 
others. After the service General Charles A. 
Gabriel’s wife said, “Rip, Charlie and | are not 
the most effusive people, but what happened in 
that chapel today really, really meant a lot to 
the Air Force.” 

Chaplain Collins saw the functions of the 
USAF Chaplain School and the Chaplain 
Branch, Air Force Inspection and Safety Center 
as primarily pastoral in nature. The School’s 
pastoral task was introducing new chaplains to 
a pluralistic Air Force ministry. He called chap- 
lain inspectors “the most important set of pas- 
tors that we have,” adding that “if they are 
inspectors only, they won’t last long.” Chap- 
lains on the inspection team were “as important 
to me as this Office and the Chaplain School, 
which | still think is the embryo of a good chap- 
laincy in the future.” 

He relished telling how he entered the chap- 
laincy. An associate called while he was on his 
annual retreat and reported that the headquar- 
ters of his religious order had sent a form post- 
card. He continued the story: 

[The card said,] “After due consultation and 

prayer, for the greater glory of God and the 

betterment of the province you are hereby 
assigned to”—and then they would usually 
type in your [assignment] . . . to Brooklyn, to 
the Bronx or Brazil. Well, [the person on the 
other end of the line] read this on the phone 
and said, “You are hereby assigned to,” and 
they had typed in “Volunteer for the Armed 

Forces.” Well, | had never volunteered! 
Following canon law, he secured permission to 
live outside the community and accepted 
appointment in the Air Force. Apparently 
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Francis Cardinal Spellman, the Military Vicar, 
asked the order’s provincial for a Redemptorist 
since the order’s two priests in the Army and 
Navy had recently left the service. Chaplain 
Collins had occasionally preached at St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral as “summer relief” while the 
Cardinal conducted mass. He entered the 
Redemptorist Order because he wanted to be a 
foreign missionary. Later in life he interpreted 
chaplain ministry as fulfilling the order’s call to 
“take care of what we call the most aban- 
doned—in this case, the military.” 

He cited a remote tour in Turkey and assign- 
ment to the USAF Chaplain School as the two 
most important tours in his early career. The 
tour at Karamursel was pivotal. It was the first 
time as a religious order priest that he had no 
community of other priests. He said that “for 
the first time in my life | realized that this is 
what Air Force ministry could well be for me. 
The culture shock of having no other priests 
around me, | think, forced maturity.” For con- 
fession he traveled over two hours by boat, but 
the tour helped him understand differences 
between AF and civilian ministry. It also helped 
him appreciate that priesthood included the 
priesthood of the community, and that the 
friendship and fraternal support of chaplains 
and chapel managers was part of that commu- 
nity. 

The faculty assignment was a broadening 
experience because it demanded keeping a 
“good balance between being an instructor and 
being a pastor.” New chaplains entering the 
service “forced you back in your own video” to 
an earlier time of exclusivism and rigidity. 
Chaplain Collins found the School’s interfaith 
faculty exciting to work with as it developed 
sensitivity to the faith convictions of others and 
wedded “professionalism and a pastoral 
approach.” He added, “From the day | stepped 
into that School and met Ray Drone and other 
guys on that faculty such as Morris [Holtzclaw] 
and Selwyn [Geller], | realized that it was a ter- 
rific Opportunity really to learn . . . what another 
person believes,” and that all persons deserved 
respect for their beliefs.” 

Asked to name three unforgettable chaplain 
“characters,” Chaplain Collins complained 
there were far too many for a short list. 
Chaplain Raphael E. Drone, Commandant of 
the School, was “one of the most real, talented, 
understanding, tough, good priests that I’ve 
ever met.” Of Chaplain Edwin A. Porter he said, 
“No one in my mind knew personnel like Arnie 
did.” His attitude toward life influenced all he 
did: “Nothing became so insurmountable a 
problem that Arnie could not lean back in his 
chair and say, We’ll do our best and it will work 
out.’” Chaplain Collins had these words about 
Chaplain Henry J. Meade: 
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| don’t know how God created that type of 
person! Now | have been with him, worked 
for him—while he was here in the Office. He 
would bang the desk, he’d laugh, he’d smile, 
use an occasional bad word, but he had 
enormous common sense. | have learned 
much from that. The guys on the staff kid me 
about how | use the phrase, “My tummy tells 
me.” There is a certain feeling that you go by, 
and Hank was a master of that.” 
Chaplain Collins might have included his 
mother on his short list had she been a chap- 
lain. He told about when she attended his pin- 
ning. Sitting next to the Chief of Chaplains of 
the U.S. Navy, she turned to him and said, “My 
God, you look like the man from Love Boat!”*° 

In 1984 he participated in services for the 
Unknown from Vietnam in the Capitol, and 
internment at Arlington National Cemetery. 
After a brief religious service at the Rotunda, 
President Ronald Reagan delivered the eulogy 
and placed a presidential wreath at the casket. 
On Memorial Day a caisson bore the Unknown 
to Arlington where the President presented the 
Medal of Honor. During the interfaith intern- 
ment Chaplain Collins offered the Roman 
Catholic Prayer of Committal. He called partici- 
pation in this national event a poignant moment 
in his career. The days of practice and prepara- 
tion were “some of the most meditative | have 
ever had in my life.” He reflected on the “agony 
this nation had gone through” in the Vietnam 
War, and how the nation was finally saying 
thanks. Other significant moments for him were 
the time he learned of selection as Deputy 
Chief of Chaplains, gathering earlier Chiefs and 
Deputies in tribute to their contributions to the 
chaplaincy, and accompanying the first Chief of 
Chaplains in a wreath-laying at the Tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier in 1985.°' 

He retired to continued pastoral ministry as a 
priest in the Archdiocese for the Military 
Services. Drawing on his experience in the 
Personnel Division, he had keen insight into his 
own strengths and weaknesses. He relied on 
this insight as Chief, trusting his strengths and 
relying on others as required. His advance of 
collegial leadership in the chaplaincy was an 
accomplishment of the first order. The strong 
forces of decentralized management he initi- 
ated became the Chaplain Service pattern for 
the rest of the Eighties. Personally and in the 
chaplaincy, he settled only for firmly combining 
pastoral ministry and professional expertise. 
His tour as Chief of Chaplains resembled an 
orchestra playing a great symphony. Each level 
of the Chaplain Service contributed to the full 
sound, and there was little question who 
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wielded the baton. 
CHIEF OF CHAPLAINS STUART E. BARSTAD 


Chaplain Stuart E. Barstad was born August 
9, 1929 in Colfax, WI, and graduated from 
Colfax High School. He received a bachelor of 
arts degree from St. Olaf College, Northfield, 
MN, then enrolled at Luther Theological 
Seminary, St. Paul, MN, where he obtained a 
theological degree in 1955. He received ordina- 
tion in the American Lutheran Church in 1955, 
and became a clergyperson of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in America when his denomi- 
nation merged to form this new body. 

Entering the Air Force by direct appointment 
as a First Lieutenant on July 27, 1955, his first 
assignment was to McGuire AFB, NJ, from 
October 1955 to September 1956. He subse- 
quentiy moved to South Ruislip AS, England 
(October 1956 to July 1959), Dover AFB, DE 
(August 1959 to October 1964), Don Muang 
AB, Thailand (November 1964 to December 
1965), Vandenberg AFB, CA (December 1965 
to September 1968), Ramstein AB, Germany 
(September 1968 to August 1971), 
Headquarters Air Training Command (August 
1971 to June 1973), Office of the Chief of 
Chaplains (June 1973 to July 1978, with service 
as Chief, Professional Division from July 1976 
to July 1978), Peterson AFB, CO (August 1978 
to January 1980), and Command Chaplain, 
Headquarters United States Air Forces in 
Europe (February 1980 to June 1982). In 
August 1982 he became Deputy Chief of 
Chaplains. He assumed the position of Chief of 
Chaplains in December 1985 and served until 
he retired in December 1988. His military deco- 
rations and awards included the Legion of Mer- 
it, Meritorious Service Medal with three oak leaf 
clusters, and the Air Force Commendation 
Medal. He received the Distinguished Service 
Medal at retirement. 

Chaplain Barstad was a high school and col- 
legiate athlete. For a time he considered coach- 
ing as a Career, partly because “I had great role 
models in coaches.” He did not lose account of 
the importance of models as he assumed posi- 
tions of leadership in the chaplaincy. “Being a 
good role model is an important dimension of 
leadership,” he said in 1986. He entered the 
Chaplain Service out of patriotic duty and for 
practical experience. “Growing up, | was 
Caught between World War II and Korea, and | 
felt an obligation to serve,” he said. Since civil- 
ian parishes had large numbers of veterans, he 
felt military service would be an important con- 
tact point with them if he left the service.” 
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He was the first Lutheran clergyperson to 
become Chief of Chaplains, USAF. By coinci- 
dence, by mid-1988 the head chaplains of the 
Air Force, Army, Navy, Marines and Veterans 
Administration were ordained clergymen of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in America. Re- 
portedly this was the first time clergy from the 
- same faith group headed all five federal chap- 
laincy branches. 

Chaplain Barstad brought an exceptionally 
broad background to his tour as Chief of 
Chaplains. He and Chaplain Meade were the 
first Chiefs to serve in Southeast Asia during 
the Vietnam War. Many Sundays in Thailand he 
led worship services at four locations. First 
came an early service on a hotel rooftop. Then 
he went to Don Muang AB, then “up country” 
on a C-1283 aircraft to another base, and finally 
evening worship in Bangkok. 

His tours of ministry built an experiential 
breadth that was readily apparent. For exam- 
ple, in 1988 he tasked AF chaplain inspectors 
with a Functional Management Inspection (FMI) 
on worship. His descriptive phrases on worship 
showed the stretch of his experience: 

If we have good worship, people respond 

and the spirit of the whole chaplaincy at that 

place is enhanced. So we want to take some 
time to look at what we are doing, and with 
the diversity of people we have now—with 
the strong mainline on one side and evangeli- 
cal, charismatic, Gospel service, whatever it 

might be on the other side—we need to get a 

look at what is happening, and the balance. 

Also, in Catholic worship you have different 

kinds. .. . There are some people who say, “If 

| hear another guitar mass” . . . others who 
say we need to be more experimental, we 

need to be more creative in our worship... . 

So all this needs to be looked at. Are we 

meeting the needs of the people, and is that 

our concern? If we are at a point where it 
seems that more of one group is represented, 

is it because we have moved our worship in a 

certain direction, and some people just do 

not feel comfortable anymore? ... What kind 
of guidelines should we be giving our people 
about worship? How do we involve the lay 
people? . . . How about time? Are we provid- 
ing the main service and forget[ting] about 
the rest? Are some people left out because 
we do not have Sunday evening services? 

Midweek services? Do Blacks really want to 

have only the Gospel service? . . . Whose 

needs are being met?” 
These reflective questions came from a man- 
ager-pastor with a breadth of experience read- 
ily evident to all who knew him. 

Like many people, his career included several 
points of testing, but his faith proved its mettle. 
Reflecting on his selection as Chief of 
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Chaplains, he observed early in 1986, “Il am not 
a political kind of person. | was prepared to 
retire this past summer with thirty years of 
active duty, nothing but good memories, good 
experiences. . . . | could have walked out with 
my head high and no regrets, certainly under- 
standing that the next step was just not avail- 
able to me... .! feel the system looks for 
leadership and it will find it, and: you cannot 
make it happen. It will happen either because it 
is right, it is there, there is support for it, and it 
is going to be, or it won’t happen.” He contin- 
ued: 

Yet you cannot help but look back and say, 

there is something in this, and maybe there is 

more to it than just the system working. 

Maybe there is'some kind of involvement of 

the guidance and direction and hand of God 

in this kind of event. | cannot help but believe 
that now. Some people wrote to me and said 
it was an impossibility. Yet it proves that even 

though the system is not set up to respond a 

certain way, if that is the way the Lord wants 

it to go, it will go that way.°° 
These were words of a man with deep religious 
convictions. Chaplain Barstad closed his office 
door daily for time in quiet prayer and medita- 
tion. 

After becoming Chief of Chaplains, he 
explained to the Air Force Times three of the 
most important functions of the Chaplain 
Service. They were to provide a basic ministry, 
maintain a relationship with the civilian faith 
community, and help Air Force members 
understand their vocation in the light of faith. In 
another interview he said that as Deputy he 
played an active team role in chaplain lead- 
ership. “I do not feel that | have any big agenda 
items that are going to turn the chaplaincy 
around because we have been going in a bad 
direction. | think we have been going in a good 
direction.” Among goals he listed were contin- 
ued emphasis on shared leadership; getting 
“the right kind of people in a leadership role,” 
especially senior leadership jobs; doing a “bet- 
ter job in the whole area of Total Force” by get- 
ting a better handle on available resources, “to 
know what they are, and also to feel that we 
are in control, that we are identifying leadership 
and we are making the system work”; to be 
“affirming and supportive of the chaplaincy”; to 
“work issues”; to “do the things that can keep 
people tied into what ministry is all about, the 
whole area of spirituality”; to ensure that chap- 
lains “are tied back into their churches, into 
their vocations, ministry callings”; and “to make 
the... computer program work.” 

The center and focus of Chaplain Barstad’s 
tour as Chief of Chaplains was the idea of the 
Chaplaincy. It was the foundation of his under- 
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decisions and operational management, and 
the core of his everyday interests. 

The constantly changing “experiment” of the 
chaplaincy was poised between the institu- 
tional Air Force and faith groups that provided 
chaplains. In his view it needed nurture, loving 
care, dedication and commitment, and he 
made all critical decisions with an eye on the 
out-years. He emphasized the pivotal nature of 
proper relations with the Air Force as institu- 
tion, and with faith groups that stood behind 
the chaplaincy. He challenged both sides with 
insights derived from his long career and his 

pastoral call as Chief of Chaplains. 

It may sound awkward to speak of a “center 
of the center.” There was no awkwardness in 
Chaplain Barstad’s insistence that spirituality 
and the sense of calling of chaplains were the 
center of the chaplaincy. He said early in 1986, 
“! feel that if persons lose their sense of spiritu- 
ality, if they fail to understand what it is that the 
chaplaincy is all about, then we are on shaky 
ground.” Under his leadership the first session 
of the Command Chaplains Conference took 
up the topic of spirituality of leadership: 

| feel this is a very important signal to give to 

the whole field, that at our level, at the high- 

est level in the chaplaincy, the Chief’s Office, 
the command chaplain’s office, spirituality is 
still what we are all about. The greatest thing 
we bring into this environment is a sense of 
spiritual importance. We cannot function 
without it, and we need to kind of take some 
time and get away and reflect on our own 
spiritual life, and support each other spiritu- 
ally: ar 
Another word for that center was service. His 
first written greeting to the Chaplain Service 
quoted admonitions from the physician Karl 
Menninger on succeeding the way God wanted 
people to succeed. Dr. Menninger suggested, 
“Give the world the best you have and you may 
get kicked in the teeth. Give the world the best 
you’ve got anyway.” Chaplain Barstad added in 
the Chaplaincy Update article, “Success, excel- 
lence and fulfillment . . . it all comes down to 
service. As Air Force chaplains we have a 
tremendous opportunity to serve.”°’ 

He spoke with enthusiasm about every Air 
Force chaplain’s opportunity for ministry. The 
chaplaincy’s roots were dedicated commitment 
to ministry and service. These roots needed 
constant watering and care in chaplain spiritu- 
ality since dry trees bore little fruit. Chaplain 
Barstad concluded that nothing could come 
from the chaplaincy except what went into it. 
Total ministry to the AF community depended 
on the chaplaincy’s capacity to maintain spiri- 
tual roots. 

For this reason he heartily endorsed the 
transfer of the chapel management personnel 
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(CMP) career field from an Air Force adminis- 
trative specialty to the Chaplain Service. The 
transfer was a clear message that chapel man- 
agers were supporters of ministry, not adminis- 
trative personnel. He wanted the institutional 
Air Force to make no mistake about their func- 
tion. Like chaplains, their primary role in the 
Chaplain Service was to serve the religious 
needs of Air Force people. The chaplaincy was 
the center, and at its center were spirituality, 
ministry and service for both chaplains and 
CMPs. 

Leadership also found its focus in the chap- 
laincy. Chaplain Barstad continued to route all 
staff work through the new Deputy, Chaplain 
John P. McDonough. He acknowledged it took 
a while to step back from that role himself 
“pecause | am a task-centered person, and | 
tend to grab the issue and work it.” It was good 
for the chaplaincy’s leadership that a Deputy 
“with all that experience” was in the loop, work- 
ing the issues.” 

He believed that decentralized, collegial lead- 
ership was good for the chaplaincy. His philos- 
ophy of leadership and management 
recognized that in the first instance religion was 
a local phenomenon, and directive policies 
should be few. He said in 1986: 

| believe in shared leadership. | believe that 

people should be free to make decisions and 

that decisions should be made at the lowest 
possible level, because then you can make 
decisions without making policy. If they push 
it up to us, then local decisions become pol- 
icy decisions. | do not think that is the way 
because there are so many variables... and 
sO many circumstances that for us to be 
making rigid policies is inconsistent with 
good leadership.*° 

This was not mere rhetoric since the good of 

the chaplaincy depended in large part on how 

leadership functioned. 

Once an interviewer asked him to name the 
two or three most critical tasks of the Office of 
the Chief of Chaplains. Chaplain Barstad said 
the first was “making decisions on assignments 
for senior people, selecting leadership . . . and 
preparing leadership for the future. It is a matter 
of having the right people in the job now, but 
also helping them to have a balanced kind of 
career.” Why was this task so important for the 
chaplaincy? 

If we do not put the right people in there, we 

tend to be putting out fires. We tend to be 

correcting things. We lose confidence. We 
don’t let leadership work the way it is sup- 
posed to work. We don’t bring out the best in 
the person if we do not allow them to be the 
kind of leaders they are capable of being. 
Choosing good leadership helped maintain the 
chaplaincy’s credibility for those in the 
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Chaplain Service. If leadership selection were 
faulty, the chaplaincy suffered in whole and in 
part because that stifled the gifts of chaplain 
leaders. He said another critical task was main- 
taining the chaplaincy’s credibility with the mili- 
tary and endorsing faith groups. It was 
especially important to communicate faithful- 
ness to the pastoral calling to faith groups, that 
“we are doing what we are called to-do and 
sent to do by our religious communities.” 

He called the command chaplain and the 
installation staff chaplain (ISC) two “very key 
positions” of leadership. Chaplain Barstad enu- 
merated two interchangeable sets of traits, 
since both positions had the chaplaincy’s inter- 
est at heart. Among those qualities were that 
the chaplain was “an affirming person”; some- 
one with credibility (“that is so important”); a 
person who “relates well with a senior staff, 
who can make it happen, who can get support, 
who is liked, who is a positive influence”; a per- 
son who is “loyal both to his people and to the 
people above” (not, for example, a command 
chaplain who occupied “a power-play environ- 
ment where he is going to brow-beat the peo- 
ple”); approachable; honest in reporting “if we 
are not doing something that we should be 
doing,” because “how the whole thing works is 
determined by how every part of it works”; 
knowledgeable about what was going on and 
what was unique about the command or base; 
a positive person who “likes what they are 
doing, and who can work with a staff.” The 
ISC’s position required someone who “under- 
stands the big picture” and was “supportive of 
the total needs of the people,” who did not 
have “so many personal needs that they get in 
the way of allowing things to happen”; some- 
one who would “let people be free to do min- 
istry, who will make them feel good about 
doing ministry,” who did not create competition 
but engendered feelings of acceptance and 
security; and a person who understood the 
issues the chaplaincy faced and “the basic 
concept of the chaplaincy,” namely, 

the whole question of what is the function of 

the chaplaincy? We are here to do ministry. 

We are not here to brow-beat anybody. We 

are here to do ministry, serve, to be pas- 

tors—it is the high priority of spirituality. 

Others can do all kinds of things that maybe 

we have good skills in, but we are here to be 

the spiritual preachers, teachers, counselors 
and so on... in the context of our primary 
calling. 

Chaplain Barstad also looked at leadership 
from the front end. He told how he would 
answer a young chaplain’s query, “How do you 
become the best possible chaplain leader you 
can be?” 

| would tell him or her to go back and look at 
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your ordination, and just do what you have 

been called to do. Be a good pastor, be a 

good minister. Take care of the people. | 

would say, don’t get your eyes focused on 
something way out there and do your min- 
istry because of that. Do your ministry, and it 
is amazing how the other things begin to add. 

Be faithful to what your primary call is, and be 

effective there. Wherever you are, ask your- 

self the question, and then implement it: How 
do | impact this community here in the most 
effective way? Then work and make that hap- 
pen. .. . Be affirming to other people and 
trust the system. The person who fights the 
system and manipulates the system—tnere is 
just no end if you start doing that. Trust the 
system, and it is amazing how people with 
talents, who will make good leaders, sur- 
face.” 

If leadership was the question, the answer 

always was the chaplaincy and the ministry at 

its center. 

Already by mid-1986 the broad outline of 
Chaplain Barstad’s tour as Chief was apparent. 
Pivotal for understanding the times was his 
conscious effort to move the chaplaincy leader- 
ship’s agenda to new areas, especially spiritu- 
ality, leadership, and integrated subjects like 
the spirituality of leadership. 

That year the spring Command Chaplains 
Conference focused on this agenda. The 
Chaplain Branch, Air Force Safety Inspection 
Center highlighted difficulties it found in leader- 
ship and management at bases, so the agenda 
had a firm basis in needs-assessment. 
Meanwhile, the Chief’s staff set in motion deci- 
sions to decentralize the Ministry to Chaplains’ 
emphasis. Under the Education and 
Professional Development Division, responsibil- 
ities for this professional growth shifted to the 
USAF Chaplain School, commands and bases. 
This implied that spirituality bubbled from 
below and not from above; the emphasis would 
take this form. Chaplain Barstad’s speeches 
and interviews emphasized the spiritual dimen- 
sions of chaplain ministry. He had a fine ear for 
the ramifications of religious pluralism. He 
worked well in the AF leadership structure so 
that chaplains could facilitate free exercise of 
religion among all personnel. There was a gen- 
eral tightening of organizational procedures in 
the Chief’s Office, and increased manning in 
several sections relieved some of the adminis- 
trative burden.” 

Chaplain Barstad stressed that the constantly 
changing experiment of the chaplaincy owed 
responsibility and loyalty in two directions. Its 
support and constituencies came from two 
communities. The Air Force was the military 
institution in which it functioned, and faith 
groups endorsed chaplains for ministry. The 
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pivotal task was to maintain credibility with 
both. He said in 1986: 

Another issue . . . that is very important is to 

maintain the credibility of the chaplaincy with 

the key support systems. In other words, we 
have to maintain credibility within the military. 

We have to work hard to impact the institu- 

tion so it sees us not as bunglers but as peo- 

ple who have something to give, something 
of substance, in support of what they are do- 
ing, and are true to our role here. Along with 
that . . . we must communicate to [all faith 
groups] that we are faithful to our calling. We 
are doing what we are called to do and sent 
to do by our religious communities. So main- 
taining that credibility with the church is 
important, and with fellow clergy. We must 
be professional in such a way that we main- 
tain credibility with the people we serve. We 
are doing good worship, and we are doing 
good teaching, and we are doing good min- 
istry and counseling. . . . All of this is part of 
the educational thing, it is part of organiza- 
tion, it is part of doing ministry in a good way, 
which maintains your credibility and makes it 
easier to support the chaplaincy.™ 
Representing the chaplaincy well wherever the 
chaplain served was the key to credibility with 
the two support systems. 

On the side of the Air Force, Chaplain 
Barstad insisted that chaplains were an integral 
part of the institution as clergy in the military. 
Special pleading or appealing for relaxed stan- 
dards had no place; the chaplaincy was in the 
Air Force and could not claim “outsider” privi- 
leges. The Chaplain Service would take its fair 
share of budgetary and personnel cutbacks, 
and like other agencies it would pursue their 
redress in a professional way. For example, 
chaplains participated in readiness exercises 
and deployments, like all personnel, since “that 
is part of what we are involved in, that is one of 
the uniqueness that we have in the chaplaincy. 
We are part of the blue and green suit opera- 
tion, sO we have to learn how to do that kind of 
thing and be comfortable there.” Part of the 
Obligation of serving in the chaplaincy was 
involvement in readiness planning at all levels.® 
Chaplain Barstad said some activities “paid the 
rent” for the opportunity to provide ministry in 
the Air Force setting. 

He felt it was unwise for the chaplaincy to 
challenge the Air Force without sufficient 
cause. In each situation, this was the crucial 
question: Will this action help or hinder the min- 
istry of the chaplaincy? For this reason he 
decided not to authorize Jewish chaplains in Air 
Force Regulation 265-1 to wear yarmulkes 
while performing religious functions. He noted 
that “the system has never said that chaplains 
cannot function in a comfortable way, and that 
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rabbis cannot wear yarmulkes in performing 
their responsibilities . . . as a rabbi.” The DOD 
directive on accommodation of religious prac- 
tices allowed the custom. A paragraph in the 
265-1 regulation said chaplains could wear 
“religious accouterments with the uniform in 
the performance of worship and practices dis- 
tinct to their faith group.” He saw little reason 
for “beating the institution over the head” with a 
Chaplain Service provision that could become 
“an irritant for some people, and they take it on 
right there.” Similarly, he endorsed the 
approach for ministry to retirees forged earlier 
by Chaplain Collins, allowing flexible decisions 
at the local level “based on the availability of 
resources and facilities.” This approach “took 
some of the irritant out of that kind of thing.” 

Similarly, Chaplain Barstad was intent on 
protecting the Chaplain Service from uninvited 
and inappropriate encroachment by the Air 
Force as institution. For example, he firmly 
resisted placing in chapels the kinds of “memo- 
rial windows” that belonged eisewhere. A 
chapel window “should be something that is 
significantly important for a chapel. It should 
enhance worship. It should reflect the symbols 
that are part of the religious and faith commu- 
nity, and it should not be offensive to any par- 
ticular group,” he said. The majestic description 
of an eagle in the Hebrew scriptures was an 
appropriate image, but not an “angry, war-type 
eagle, an aggressive type of thing.”°’ 

Maintaining credibility with endorsing faith 
groups was the other side of the equation. 
These groups lent chaplains for ministry in the 
Air Force. They deserved continuing reports 
from chaplains and the chaplaincy about faith- 
fulness to ministry in the military setting, 
Chaplain Barstad declared. 

He applied an important idea in this area. It 
was that the “chaplaincy does not have a theol- 
ogy.” Chaplains brought theologies from their 
endorsing faith groups, and people “need to be 
free to be who they are.” He continued: 

The strength of the chaplaincy is that out of 

all our diversified kinds of backgrounds, we 

come together and provide ministry to peo- 
ple, rather than people having to buy into 
some kind of common theology. That is not 
what we are about. 
A “military church mentality” would prevail if 
the chaplaincy had a theology, and that was 
unthinkable. “All of us bring a theology into this 
environment, but the chaplaincy as an institu- 
tion . . . does not have a theology as such.” 
This assertion lay behind his using the term 
“Protestant umbrella” to describe an adminis- 
trative tool for managing chaplains who were 
not from the other major faith groups.” 

Faithfulness to endorsing faith groups meant 

the chaplaincy had to be sensitive to their posi- 
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General Charles A. Gabriel, Chief of Staff, pins second star on Chaplain Barstad with 
Chaplain Barstad’s spouse, Ruth, 1985 (top); Deputy Chief of Chaplains Barstad greets 
President Ronald Reagan at National Space Club Goddard Trophy Luncheon 1985 (bottom). 
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Chaplain Barstad (top) addresses National Prayer Breakfast, Bergstrom AFB, 1987 (left) and 
MAC Chaplain Conference, Norton AFB, 1988 (right); in his office with theme materials, 1986 
(bottom, left); visits dining hall at King Salmon Airport, 1986 (middle, right) and USAFE, 1987 
(bottom, right). 
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tions on a variety of issues. Included were such 
areas as peacemaking and opposition to 
nuclear weapons. Chaplains maintained varying 
positions on these issues, depending on their 
affiliations and theologies. To keep its credibil- 
ity, the chaplaincy could not yield to the pres- 
sure of asserting a “chaplaincy” position on an 
issue since no such position existed. At the 
same time, Chaplain Barstad insisted the chap- 
laincy should not avoid issues that were alive in 
the faith groups, or faith perspectives with wide 
appeal among them. His choice of “Seek Peace 
and Pursue It” as a Chaplain Service theme 
proved the point. 

Faithfulness to endorsing faith groups sug- 
gested that chaplains should be as active as 
possible in their religious bodies. This might 
include such innocuous decisions as choosing 
office furnishings, or high-profile items like 
world-wide activities of a faith group. The 
Lutheran Standard used these words to 
describe his office furnishings: 

Except for [Chaplain] Barstad’s blue Air Force 

uniform and windows that look out onto a 

base, this might be a [Lutheran] pastor’s 

office almost anywhere. Religious art, includ- 
ing a print of Luther clutching his Bible to his 
breast, hangs on the walls. On a coffee table 
are copies of World Air Power and Airman 
magazines, and Augsburg’s 1985 Christmas 
annual.°° 
In 1986 he addressed the national convention 
of the American Lutheran Church. The Lutheran 
World Federation also extended an unusual 
invitation—for a uniformed chaplain—to pre- 
sent a paper at its Consultation on the Church 
and the Struggle for Common Security. The 
meeting was at Buckow in the German 
Democratic Republic on October 6-11. He 
joined two American pastors and representa- 
tives from twelve nations, including the Eastern 
bloc, in a dialogue on national security and 
common security in world peace. The Air Force 
and Department of State gave special clear- 
ance for this visit to the East, and he spent 
days of preparation. Participants discussed his 
presentation at length. Earlier as USAFE 
Command Chaplain he joined in related consul- 
tations. He spent several days as a scholar in 
residence at Lutheran Theological Southern 
Seminary in Columbia, SC in the fall of 1986. 
That spring he gave a baccalaureate address at 
Susquehanna University, a Lutheran institution, 
and became an honorary Doctor of Divinity. In 
1987 he joined several military chaplains and 
theologians in an invitational consultation at 
Lutheran Northwestern Theological Seminary in 
St. Paul, MN.” These and other activities 
showed his commitment to maintaining the 
chaplaincy’s credibility with endorsing faith 
groups, and showing how chaplains were faith- 
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ful to the call of ministry. 

While the chaplaincy preserved its credibility 
with both support systems, it should never 
become the “whipping boy” for one to use 
against the other. The chaplaincy’s function 
was not to absorb the military institution’s 
enmity toward faith groups. Nor was it a shock 
absorber for a religious Community’s ill-will 
toward the military or national security policy. 
Doing either would be to desert its mission of 
ministry in the Air Force, and that would violate 
the very nature of the chaplaincy. He mused in 
1986 that it was essential 

to make sure that the chaplaincy does not 
become. ..a whipping boy. We can become 
so attached to the military that we blindly go 
out and destroy our credibility and relation- 
ships with the churches, and that. . . would 
be a disaster. | think [the churches] need to 
see us in our role as clergy, as ministers, and 
that is what is at the heart of it. On the other 
side, | think the military has to be careful that 
it does not misuse us, and the church should 
not allow that to happen, you know. Those 
who want to take on the nuclear issue 
through the chaplaincy, | think that is a cow- 
ardly way to do it. | think that, first, it is not 
going to work. Policy is far beyond the mili- 
tary. It is national policy. Our function here is 
to provide ministry. Certainly there may be 
times when in dealing with people and with 
questions we are going to face up to some of 
those kinds of issues. No question, wherever 
you are you do that. But it is not the place 
where the church takes on the military or it 
will be on the outside looking in. 

He would not allow the military to attack 
positions held by faith groups by trying to put 
pressure on the chaplaincy. The bishops of the 
United Methodist Church released a pastoral 
letter entitled “In Defense of Creation: The 
Nuclear Crisis and Just Peace.” The Vice Chief 
of Staff asked Chaplain Barstad to evaluate the 
document. He refused to be drawn into a con- 
demnation of the text. His reply was not the 
“official chaplaincy’s response” to the docu- 
ment since there could be none, he said. The 
document was “reflective of a jot of frustration 
of a lot of churches that arms control does not 
seem to be going anyplace.” He then described 
the bishops’ goal of presenting a global view of 
humanity and human relationships. He 
observed that their goals differed from the mili- 
tary’s or those of national security, but their 
position was well-grounded in a scriptural view. 
Chaplain Barstad conceded that “they tend at 
some times to have poor data regarding num- 
bers of weapons, weapon systems, require- 
ments, threat and all of those kinds of things, 
and as a result they make their decisions 
sometimes naively on some things.” Reflecting 
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on his response at a later date, he insisted that 
“the role of the chaplaincy should never be to . 
. . become the big defenders of the military. | 
think we should clarify. | think we should open 
dialogue. | think we should point up some other 
dimensions of it. But we should not get our- 
selves in a defensive mode against where the 
churches are. We represent the churches, we 
are the churches . . . and that is important.””' 

Chaplains and the chaplaincy had the proper 
role of opening dialogue between the two sup- 
port systems. In 1984 he presented a major 
paper at a conference sponsored in Geneva by 
the Lutheran World Federation on “The Church 
and the Ideology of National Security.” He 
admitted embarrassment at “hearing church 
leaders and church assemblies making pro- 
nouncements on subjects of which they knew 
little or nothing, or when they were critical of 
policies without having all the facts.” He said 
that military people also “make critical state- 
ments about the church or its leaders because 
they were speaking out on issues, or question- 
ing policies or decisions as they related to the 
moral and spiritual dimension of life.” Neither 
approach “enhances communication or speaks 
effectively to the real issues.” That was why a 
key responsibility of chaplains was to help mili- 
tary personnel and top military leaders under- 
stand what the churches were saying. It was no 
less important for faith groups to “ask for an 
understanding from the military” before approv- 
ing major statements on issues about defense, 
war and peace. One reason the U.S. military 
would be a wise choice for the Nobel Peace 
Prize was that it “has practiced such careful 
restraint and responsible use of power.”” 

Chief of Chaplains Barstad fashioned the 
annual Chaplain Service themes as instruments 
of dialogue between the two support systems, 
and to impact the military institution. “Called to 
Excellence” attracted AF senior leadership 
interest with a ringing emphasis on quality, and 
doing the best in all areas of life. The theme 
had a firm basis in Scripture’s emphasis on 
excellence, its celebration of grace in times of 
failure, and discussion of using talents. The 
theme spoke first to chaplains. “[Excellence] 
starts with us. We better look at ourselves and 
see if we are representing the chaplaincy and 
what we are all about in the best possible way. 
It starts at home.” 

Preparing to broach peacemaking in the next 
annual theme, he received an early signal from 
Chief of Staff Larry D. Welch to “take the high 
road” and pursue the proposed theme, “Seek 
Peace and Pursue It.” Theme preparations pre- 
dated major developments in arms control talks 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. Some faith groups found the theme 
materials very attractive. Its strong emphasis 
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on creating peace at family and other levels of 
life helped chaplains discuss the military calling 
from a religious perspective. “We have also 
quieted those voices out there who said that... 
we were locked into the institution, we cannot 
have a prophetic voice. .. . The material... 
talked peace without apology.” With the third 
theme, “People Who Care,” chaplains dis- 
cussed how military personnel cared for each 
other and the wider world, and how from a reli- 
gious perspective caring grew out of a basic 
faith commitment.” 

Chaplain Barstad held firm convictions about 
how chaplains made decisions. The bright light 
of the idea of the chaplaincy had to illuminate 
all decisions, especially those at the level of the 
Chief of Chaplains. That was a logical conse- 
quence if the chaplaincy truly hovered between 
two support systems. 

Making decisions in the light of the chap- 
laincy meant as few policy decisions as possi- 
ble at the Chief’s level. For the chaplaincy’s 
good, shared leadership and decentralized 
management allowed leadership at the lowest 
level to work problems and arrive at feasible 
solutions there. Sometimes two command 
offices were involved, such as the joint ministry 
in Saudi Arabia of MAC and TAC. Chaplain 
Barstad wanted to “let it happen, and maintain 
a relationship, and clarify things, and open 
doors, but | do not have any great need that we 
have real rigid, specific guidelines. You know, a 
lot of these things work best when there is 
some freedom and. . . ownership out there as 
far as how you do it.” His own overseas visits 
offered support and affirmation for chaplains 
and personnel in what were often very difficult 
circumstances. The baseline decision was to 
help people know “that what they are doing is 
appreciated,” because they worked local prob- 
lems more successfully with such support and 
affirmation.” 

For decisions as Chief, Chaplain Barstad said 
he relied on his staff for input. Sometimes 
despite his strong feelings about an issue, 
“because my staff... reflected another point of 
view, which is probably where lots of other 
people are too, | have to modify the direction 
that | am inclined to go for the good of the 
chaplaincy. You have to realize at this point 
that this is just not you. This is the chaplaincy.” 
On the other side of the question, he had no 
doubt that “! am in this job, | was chosen to be 
here.” His breadth of experience and instinct 
sometimes produced lonely decisions. The 
highest priority was to decide for the chap- 
laincy’s good in the out-years. “You have to 
look at it from the point of view of not what is 
expedient now, but what is good for the chap- 
laincy in the long run, and in what direction are 
you taking the chaplaincy.” He reported that 
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some decisions were by instinct. He made 
decisions because “I do care, because | believe 
in the chaplaincy, and | believe that there are 
some basic things about the chaplaincy that we 
have got to protect.”” 

Policy decisions in the area of personnel 
included an important judgment that three ele- 
ments determined the number of chaplains for 
faith groups. They were “the demographics of 
the American religious scene . . . the demo- 
graphics of the military, and the . . . the need of 
the Air Force.” As the chaplaincy’s manager, 
“we determine what our needs are.” 

It is not like somebody is sitting out there 

saying, Well, | want a little piece of the action 

too, and | want my part of it. What is my 
share? | think to that kind of person we say, 

Well, now, that is a factor, but that is not 

going to determine it, not by itself. We have 

to look also at the needs and what people 

can do to provide those needs.” 
This put the chaplaincy firmly in the driver’s 
seat on chaplain accessions, with the two sup- 
port systems as the second and third legs of 
the stool. He said one critical part of evaluating 
the religious needs of Air Force personnel was 
a Chaplain’s capacity to serve on a one or two- 
chaplain base, and to meet the needs of as 
many people as possible during deployments. 

The continuing experiment of the chaplaincy 
needed special sensitivity in personnel deci- 
sions. It had to open career opportunities to 
minorities of gender, race and faith group, and 
ensure that the promotion system worked as 
efficiently as possible and avoided inequity. 
Chaplain Barstad argued that in this realm, too, 
the wider chaplaincy was the context for deci- 
sions. He said not all non-promotions were 
because of inequity since competition pre- 
vented the promotion of all. Some unjustifiably 
attributed non-promotion to minority status in 
terms of faith group, race, gender, or any of a 
host of other factors. Just the same, he wanted 
to ensure that any identified or potential 
inequity was rooted out, because 

part of the role of leadership and manage- 

ment is to keep reminding the institution, and 

that is us from the chaplaincy point of view . . 

. that we have to be sensitive and fair to 

everybody, and try to keep it balanced, and 

realizing [that] it is an experiment . . . that we 
have made to work because we have tried to 
be sensitive. We have tried to educate our 
people that we need to work together even 
though we may not all... agree to things. ... 

The strength of the chaplaincy is we have 

somehow been able to make it work in spite 

of that. 
For the good of the chaplaincy he made deci- 
sions placing Black chaplains in key command 
positions and assigning a female chaplain to 
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the USAF Chaplain School faculty. The chap- 
laincy was a constantly changing experiment, 
and a manifestation of that fact was the need 
for sensitivity at many levels in the personnel 
realm.” 

The idea of the chaplaincy played a signifi- 
cant role in decisions about continuing profes- 
sional education for chaplains, he said. 
Chaplain Professional Continuing Education 
(CPCE) courses should “be responsive to what 
the needs of the chaplains are. What will 
enhance their ministry in this kind of environ- 
ment?” Courses should not “get totally tied up 
into buying into one thing . . . and think this is 
the cure-all for the whole chaplaincy.” 
Chaplains had a heavy counseling ministry and 
should receive major help in this area, but not 
with “tool bags” into which they locked them- 
selves for life, stunting professional growth. The 
role of CPCE was not to inculcate “neuter 
theology” in chaplains. It was to “provide the 
setting for a person to do ministry, and learn 
how to do it in a larger context, and do it with- 
out it being at the expense of somebody 
else.”’? That was not only pertinent continuing 
education for him. It was a core idea of the 
chaplaincy. 

He felt the unified religious education curricu- 
lum for Protestants was the result of an exten- 
sive selection process, well integrated in the 
Chaplaincy. Using the curriculum may not have 
been second-nature to some “soloists out there 
who think they can do it their own way, who 
want to do their own thing.” They “do not have 
any sensitivity to the larger concept of the 
Chaplaincy.” He stressed that command chap- 
lains “need to get on board and need to make 
that point very clear, that we are committed to 
the cooperative curriculum.” Once again, the 
underlying theme was the chaplaincy and the 
need to make decisions considering its unique 
ministry. The curriculum came from “the best 
materials that are available, from a variety of 
sources,” and it offered several optional tracks. 
What some needed was a sense of loyalty to “a 
process that is a good process” because it had 
direct ties to faith groups that endorsed chap- 
lains: 

| don’t think we should be buying literature 

from groups that are not even represented in 

the chaplaincy. . . . The strength of the chap- 
laincy is that we are tied into our faith 
communities, and that we have to be loyal to, 
| think. Otherwise we are developing a kind of 

Chaplaincy that is independent of the 

American religious scene. We don’t want that 

to happen.” 

For him, then, the long and short-range conse- 
quences for the chaplaincy were the basis for 
mundane and pivotal decisions. 

In Chaplain Barstad’s view the Chief’s public 
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appearances and speeches played an impor- 
tant role representing the chaplaincy. “I! don’t 
hesitate to go out and speak on behalf of the 
chaplaincy whenever | have a chance because 
that is important. If | don’t do it, who will?”®' He 
saw this responsibility as exercising his ordina- 
tion, his faith group’s calling to military ministry 
at this level of operation. In a Veterans Day 
speech in Birmingham, AL in 1983 he said: 

| have a responsibility to speak out on the 

tough issues, to be found in the arena where 

the battles are being fought, and to take 
responsibility for what is happening to this, 
my generation. 
A chaplain professional had responsibility to 
appear before chaplaincy support systems and 
other publics, he said in 1986: 
| don’t want to let my church down, nor do | 
want to turn my back on those that | live with, 
and that is in a military community. So | have 
tried to be a spokesman and an affirming 
person in both directions, and | hope my 
church has not felt that | have failed to speak 
to the issues that | have been ordained to 
speak to. 
Sometimes it would have been easier to ignore 
that responsibility. Preparing a paper for dis- 
cussion at an international workshop in 1984, “1 
ruined my summer vacation that year because | 
spent my time worrying, thinking and writing. ...” 
He added: 

The easiest thing is to say, well, let some- 

body else do it, don’t worry about it, | don’t 

have to do that. Nobody would ever say, 

“Hey, did you do that or didn’t you do that?” 

Nobody even knows, and | would have had a 

lot more free time. | feel an obligation that if 

we don’t have good spokesmen, and if we 
don’t take on the issues, then who is going to 
take them on? So | feel that goes with the 

job. 82 
As Chief of Chaplains he remained a pastor, 
and his ordination called him to address issues 
before all kinds of publics. He envisioned chap- 
lains at all levels carrying on similar ministries in 
their callings. 

Exercising pastoral ministry was linked 
closely with public speaking and ministry. For 
example, in 1987 Chaplain Barstad held the 
memorial service for General Ira C. Eaker at 
Arlington National Cemetery. He offered a 
homily and officiated at the old Air Force sol- 
dier’s internment. As Deputy he joined 
President Ronald Reagan on the platform for 
the invocation at the National Space Club 
Goddard Trophy Award Luncheon. In 1988 he 
ministered to an earlier Chief of Chaplains, Roy 
M. Terry, before his death and then conducted 
the funeral at Patrick AFB. Among hundreds of 
other pastoral acts, he preached at many 
chapels and the Easter Sunrise Service at 
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Arlington, and carried on hospital ministry for 
seriously ill personnel.® 
Chaplain Barstad wanted his speeches to 
enhance the chaplaincy’s credibility with its two 
support systems and the public. His approach 
was studied. !t required much thought and 
preparation, the use of pertinent images and 
illustrations, and working through multiple writ- 
ten versions of a text. Good speeches required 
a substantial investment of time, but why muff 
opportunities to build credibility for the chap- 
laincy? This was one way the Chief of 
Chaplains “paid the rent”: 
| think if you have something to say, if you 
represent the military [or] the church, the 
importance of enhancing credibility on both 
sides is very, very important. There are a lot 
of people on the outside who would love to 
judge the military and the chaplaincy on not 
having anything to say . . . using the system, 
getting to the top, and sitting back and just 
enjoying it and so on.” 
Most speeches before military. audiences had 
as their goal to give some “understanding of 
the faith dimension in the context of being in 
the military, and relating it without getting in[to] 
civil religion.” This enabled him to validate and 
Clarify “some things in my own life, but [was] 
also an important message that | felt needed to 
be shared.” His Prayer Breakfast speech at 
installations in 1986 was entitled “Symbols of 
Freedom: A Personal View.” It discussed the 
religious meaning of service in the Air Force 
based on four structures visible from his office 
window (Washington Monument, Jefferson and 
Lincoln Memorials, and Washington Cathedral). 
Graduating cadets at the USAF Academy in 
1986 heard the need for incorporating a faith 
dimension for “living in the real world.” He 
spoke at National Prayer Breakfasts at ten 
installations in 1988, including Minot, Nellis, 
Robins, Randolph, MacDill and Homestead’ 
AFBs, the Air Force District of Washington, and 
in Great Britain. The modern, violent world 
needed these kinds of faithful people, he said: 
So don’t throw away your Bibles, and don’t 
stop praying and working for peace, and 
don’t give up on your churches or religious 
communities or chapels. We’ll be around for 
a while, for our age demands changed peo- 
ple and that’s our business, and it demands 
people who are morally and spiritually alive, 
and it demands people who have a global 
outlook and vision. If we do our work well this 
just might become the age of peace, and we 
might very well become the important per- 
sons for this time of history. So may the God 
of Peace and the peace of God keep your 
hearts and your minds always.” 
Speaking before faith groups and their repre- 
sentatives, he reinforced the credibility of the 
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chaplaincy. A major motif was how chaplains 
fulfilled the ministry for which faith groups sent 
them into the chaplaincy. He participated in his 
faith group’s national and international activities 
to meet this objective and fulfil the ministry of 
his ordination. 

Chaplain Barstad easily picked influential 
chaplains in his life. For him chaplains gave the 
chaplaincy life and breath, a past, present and 
future. He called Chaplain Terry “a great model 
for me.” 

He has always been enthusiastic, creative, 

with an athletic bent, and so | just have 

always looked upon him as an outstanding 
chaplain, certainly one who reflected a lot of 
where | was coming from. 
His words at Chaplain Terry’s funeral were 
straightforward: 
Roy was without a doubt the most influential 
chaplain in my life. . . . [He] had an enthusi- 
asm and an excitement about ministry. He 
was creative and innovative, and there was 
always something happening in a positive 
way when Roy was in charge. 
Chaplain Terry “understood the chaplaincy, he 
understood the issues that were important, he 
fought for those issues.” Similarly, Chaplain 
Barstad said Chief of Chaplains Charles I. 
Carpenter had great influence because of his 
“clear, perceptive understanding of the 
chaplaincy.” He said, “! have always had great 
respect for him.” He greatly appreciated Chief 
of Chaplains Henry J. Meade as “a caring per- 
son, a person who related well, who never 
overstepped his leadership role, trusted his 
staff.” He described Chief of Chaplains John A. 
Collins as “very supportive of me” and very 
good to work with. His list included Chaplain 
Gynther A. Storaalsi, a pastor from his faith 
group who was Air Chaplain in 1945. He was “a 
guy who had many years in the chaplaincy, 
who understood vocation, calling, what it 
meant to be a chaplain in this kind of environ- 
ment, loyalty to church and to the chaplaincy.” 
Finally, he celebrated his spouse, Ruth Barstad. 
She shared frustration, offered continued sup- 
port, and “went with me wherever | had to go in 
this whole world, an honest person who would 
say forthrightly, ‘Hey, listen, you’re all wrong in 
that!’ ”% 

At the retirement of a Chief of Chaplains the 
command chaplains gathered to have the last 
word. On that occasion in 1988, they imparted 
a feeling that in honoring Chaplain Barstad they 
honored the chaplaincy he loved and personi- 
fied. One after another the command chaplains 
described the traits they admired. Then came 
representatives of the chapel management per- 
sonnel career field. Here is what they said. 

Alaskan Air Command: In appreciation for 
your Caring for Arctic warriors and your work 


on our behalf. 

Air Force Communications Command: We 
have taken a lot out of you in thirty-three 
years, and more important, you have given 
yourself to us in an unstinting way. 

Air Force Logistics Command: We have 
come to appreciate you so very much in the 
wide variety of talents you display, including 
a wonderful sense of humor at just the right 
time, rising to the occasion, serving as a role 
model and friend, relating so well to the 
senior leadership, and making a difference 
where it counts. 

Air Force Systems Command: Our love and 
appreciation endure. It is appropriate that 
when you retire the theme is “People Who 
Care” because you personify that theme. 

Air Force Space Command: You are a 
visionary, always a few steps ahead of the 
rest of us, able to conceptualize what min- 
istry should be today and tomorrow. We 
hope you will enjoy tomorrow’s horizons. 

Air Training Command: For outstanding 
service to our command and to the whole 
chaplaincy, we salute you. 

Military Airlift Command: MAC’s 500 mis- 
sions a day often included your plane, and 
this C-21 will remind you of your many miles 
of travel for us all. It is given in appreciation 
for your guidance, leadership, and enduring 
wisdom. 

Pacific Air Forces: We have learned much 
from you as a mentor since you are a “bal- 
cony person,” a little larger than life. 
Common sense, a sense of the chaplaincy, a 
pulse on the issues, out front on the issues, 
leader and administrator, preacher par excel- 
lence, and pastor to me and the chaplaincy— 
those are your qualities. 

Strategic Air Command: We will miss you 
and it will take great psychic energy to get 
going again. You are epitomized in a poem 
entitled “True Greatness,” which says a man 
is as great as the dream he dreams, the 
thoughts he thinks, the insight he has gained, 
the destiny he seeks, the life he lives. 

Tactical Air Command: The last three 
Chaplain Service themes were in a sense bio- 
graphical of you. You sought excellence 
throughout the chaplaincy, prophetically pur- 
sued peace on all fronts, and have been a 
person who cares. God bless you. 

United States Air Forces Europe: Your edi- 
torial in the Chaplain Newsletter of December 
1985 was prophetic. . . . You wrote that lov- 
ing, doing good, being honest and frank, 
fighting for the underdog, building up, helping 
people, giving the world the best you have 
got—these are the meaning of true service. 
You have succeeded in what you set out to 
do. 
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Air Force Reserve: Your leadership and ser- 
vice have filled us. You have done more than 
verbalize Total Force, for you have moved it 
closer to reality. 

Air Reserve Personnel Center: Your superb 
support of the Total Force has placed it into a 
totally new realm and perspective. 

Air Force District of Washington: You have 
proved yourself to be a man of principle and 
great integrity, and we are proud to know you 
as a friend and strong supporter of the Air 
Force chaplaincy. The Holy Spirit gave you 
life and gifts, and you used them both wisely. 

Air National Guard: You have given leader- 
ship and guidance to us in the ANG. You are 
the “real stuff,” and you have won our hearts 
and made a great impact on us. 

USAF Academy: Hezekiah 2:14 says, “And 
Moses leaned on his staff and died.” We are 
happy you had a strong staff, and are a long 
way from dying! We are deeply appreciative 
of your ministry and think this falcon repre- 
sents your best qualities. 

Civil Air Patrol: On this special night we cel- 
ebrate your caring for the CAP, and your sen- 
sitivity to the need for CAP chaplains to be 
appreciated. 

Chapel Management Career Field: You 
have clearly given Chapel Management 
Personnel the opportunity to serve God and 
their country. You deserve to be an honorary 
CMP, and now you are! 

Executive Chapel Management Council: 
We have known you as a pastor, friend, 
encourager, and steadfast person. We are 
your Council, and we rejoice that our career 
field is firmly aligned with the chaplain career 
field. We honor you, Ruth, spouse and 
“dependent wife of the Chief,” for being a 
true individual in your own right and for shar- 
ing your spouse with us for thirty-three 
years.” 

One time Chaplain Barstad reflected on the 
historian’s travails, especially the need for judg- 
ment. He said, “It is so easy to make the histo- 
rian’s decision on the spot, but unfortunately 
we do not always have the historian’s view.”® 

Asked to reflect on his stewardship as Chief 
of Chaplains, he paused for a moment, then 
continued. The status of senior leader of the Air 
Force chaplaincy was “something that | cer- 
tainly never ever dreamed of.” He said he “tried 
to bring a sense of integrity into this environ- 
ment” so that he could defend all his actions. 
Two other major efforts were enhancing “our 
relationship with the leadership of the Air 
Force” and being “good for the chaplaincy.”®° 
These comments showed that he had another 
attribute coveted by historians, the capacity for 
sound historical judgment. 

When Chaplain Barstad retired to later min- 
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istry, his emphasis on loyalty to the chaplaincy 
resounded through the Chaplain Service. He 
was a vinedresser who tended the vineyard 
with great skill and care, and under his stew- 
ardship fruit blossomed and matured. 
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Chaplain John P. McDonough was born in 
Boston, MA on May 24, 1928, and graduated 
from Boston College High School. In 1952 he 
earned a bachelor’s degree in philosophy from 
St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, MA. 

Chaplain McDonough received ordination for 
the Archdiocese of Boston on January 10, 1952 
and served as curate in various parishes of the 
archdiocese. In May 1963 he entered the Air 
Force as a chaplain and went to Eglin AFB, FL. 
As was customary for Roman Catholic chap- 
lains, he received new assignments almost 
yearly. In April 1965 he transferred to Thule AB, 
Greenland and served as Catholic chaplain until 
May 1966, when he became the Senior 
Catholic Chaplain at Charleston AFB, SC. In 
February 1968 he transferred to Hakata 
Administration Annex, Japan, where he was 
base Catholic chaplain. Returning to the United 
States in March 1970, he went to George AFB, 
CA until July 1972, when he transferred to 
Wiesbaden AB, Germany. In April 1973 he 
moved to Hahn AB, Germany. From August 
1974 to June 1975 he was a resident student at 
Air Command and Staff College, Maxwell AFB, 
AL, and after graduation moved to Andrews 
AFB, MD. 

From January 1976 to June 1978 Chaplain 
McDonough was the Catholic chaplain at 
Bolling AFB, DC. He then became Plans and 
Programs Officer in the Professional Division of 
the Office of the Chief of Chaplains from 1978 
to 1982. In July 1982 he returned to Europe as 
Command Chaplain of United States Air Forces 
Europe. In August 1984 he was named 
Command Chaplain of Tactical Air Command 
and served until he became Deputy Chief of 
Chaplains on December 1, 1985. He assumed 
the position of Chief of Chaplains on December 
1, 1988. 

His military decorations and awards included 
the Legion of Merit, Meritorious Service Medal 
with oak leaf cluster, Air Force Commendation 
Medal with oak leaf cluster, Army 
Commendation Medal, and Air Force 
Outstanding Unit Award. 

Chief of Chaplains McDonough drew on his 
broad experience to chart the chaplaincy’s 
future, discerning needed emphases with the 
help of personal and corporate memory. He 
incorporated in these pursuits the pastoral and 
administrative skills of Deputy Chief of Chap- 
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lains Donald J. Harlin, accenting the Chief and 
Deputy’s team ministry. 

The format of ceremonies at which he 
became Chief of Chaplains showed the impor- 
tance of remembering. General Larry D. Welch, 
Chief of Staff, presided as Chief of Chaplains 
Stuart E. Barstad retired. Chaplain McDonough 
received his second star, and Chaplain Harlin 
became Deputy Chief of Chaplains. 
Traditionally the Chief’s retirement was a sepa- 
rate event. 

The Air Force chaplaincy celebrated only its 
40th anniversary during his tour. But Chaplain 
McDonough took the long view of the chap- 
laincy because chaplains nurtured remember- 
ing and religious traditions in all faith groups.” 

A central feature of his tour was his insis- 
tence on the importance of active remember- 
ing, faithfully using the past in the present and 
for the sake of the future. He thought the chap- 
lain’s faith, life, and faithfulness were key parts 
in engendering and sustaining faith in others. 
Remembering was an important aspect of per- 
sonal faith, the chaplain’s spiritual life, the 
chaplaincy and its mission, and evaluating the 
nation’s faithfulness to its foundations. He 
believed that chaplains fostered remembering 
and faith in others through their time and pres- 
ence. Time and presence meant full commit- 
ment to ministry at all times, spending time 
without time constraints, and being present 
under all circumstances. 

For example, at the Command Chaplains 
Conference in April 1990, Chaplain McDonough 
highlighted the importance of remembrance in 
the Days of Remembrance of the Victims of the 
Holocaust. He warned that institutionalizing 
such remembering could stifle the inner spirit 
with official and routine observances. He asked 
for silent prayer to contemplate a government’s 
unthinkable effort to exterminate whole reli- 
gious and ethnic groups, and the related suffer- 
ing, death and inhumanity.” 

Chaplain Service themes of 1989-90 and 
1990-91 accented his emphasis on faithfulness 
and remembering-faith as central to the reli- 
gious mission of chaplains and of all persons. A 
letter to senior AF leaders described the 1989- 
90 theme, “Live By Faith.” He said the theme 
“matters to all our Air Force people, not just the 
religious community.” He added that “in a day 
of confused values and ethics, a focus on the 
significance of faith in our life is a return to bed- 
rock.” According to the enclosed theme 
brochure, . 

To live by faith is to be aware of our place in 

history and to be in touch with the past. 

Remembering our traditions gives meaning, 

substance, and direction to our lives. . . . To 

live by faith is to be involved in the human 
community. . . . To live by faith is to respond 
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to the God who gives us everything and to 

recognize that we are called to share our 

gifts. 
In sum, “To live by faith is to believe that we are 
a gifted people, called by God to live in com- 
munity and allowing our shared gifts to be mul- 
tiplied for the good of all.”* 

The 1990-91 theme was “You Make a 
Difference.” It was a natural follow-on, empha- 
sizing the dynamic qualities of faith. Introducing 
the theme to command chaplains early in 1990, 
Chaplain McDonough underscored its applica- 
tion to personal faith and the community’s 
shared faith. The theme’s interpretive brochure 
said, “It matters what we believe and how we 
live. It matters when we act responsibly and 
when we keep our promises and commitments 
to each other. It matters when we model loyalty 
and compassion.” Chaplain McDonough chal- 
lenged all Air Force personnel to act on beliefs, 
to make a difference through examples of 
integrity, commitment to loyalty, and responses 
of generosity.” 

He repeated the importance of remembering 
and faith, both in chaplain ministry and the 
Chaplaincy. He recognized the power of tra- 
ditions to change lives since they told people 
who they were. Traditions were central to reli- 
gious faith because they reenacted the ways 
God touched people and reached into their 
lives. 

It was second nature for Chaplain 
McDonough to reflect on chaplains as men and 
women of remembering-faith whose lives and 
witness called out faithfulness from other peo- 
ple. Chaplains helped faith communities 
remember their traditions and reenact God’s 
power to touch lives. That was ministry. 

His first written message to Chaplain Service 
personnel in Update showed gratitude for the 
gifts of earlier Chief of Chaplains to the chap- 
laincy. Their ministry and leadership brought an 
“unprecedented level of credibility in the Air 
Force,” he wrote. He pointed with expectation 
to the days ahead: 

It is my sense that ministry requires a contin- 
ual deepening of one’s own faith through 
prayer and knowledge of the scriptures. We 
are reminded of this often. However, we may 
not consider as often the fact that ministry is 
strengthened by sharing our presence with 
others, by giving the gift of unconditional time 
to those we meet. 

Our knowledge and education is important, 

but our faith is what inspires and encourages 

others to change. Taking time to rekindle and 
burnish our spirit and commitment is an 
important key to ministry; but ministry also 
involves the gift and burden of sharing our 
time with others. We are nourished both by 
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our spiritual growth and by our touching 

others.” 

His expectation of chaplains also had a cutting 
edge. It required time and service to feed peo- 
ple’s souls. That was clear in a later inter- 
pretation he gave of this first greeting: 

| have a little uneasiness with [“quiet time”] 

now because it has almost become a shibbo- 

leth among chaplains that they tend to need 
more time for themselves so they can serve 
better. | think the pendulum is swinging—just 
from my point of view—a little too far that 
way. People are not being served. This is true 
not just of chaplains. | think it is across the 
board in the civilian groups. It is for this rea- 
son that in the first letter that went out in 
Update that we had that McDonough nuance 
to pastoral, kind-sounding, rather direct 
words that faith and its ministry involve being 
deeply aware of your own personal relation- 
ship with God, and then you have to give 
time. 
Among his goals for the chaplaincy were to 
impart a sense of serving, “if it is only standing 
there, listening to people, being available to 
them in the evening hours and not just one 
evening a week.” As Chief of Chaplains he also 
wanted to be an effective staff officer, probing 
the future and preparing the chaplaincy for the 
changes of the 1990’s. In addition, he resolved 
to make sure the message that is preached 
by me in my life and words, by command 
chaplains, by installation staff chaplains, base 
chaplains, CMPs, and the laity all are the 
same: that they will meet particular needs of 

the 1990’s.* 

“For our ministry, faith is key,” he said at 
another time. The hallmarks of his tour as Chief 
of Chaplains were gratitude for the past min- 
istry of chaplains, and high expectations for 
ministry of time and presence in the future. 

The Command Chaplains Conference eariy in 
1989 echoed these accents. It focused on the 
past, present and future of the Chaplain 
Service on the occasion of its 40th Anniversary. 
Conferees in groups articulated issues hovering 
on the horizon. This open-ended discussion of 
chapiain leaders affirmed their leadership role 
and their capacity to contribute to solutions of 
problems. Chaplain McDonough promised that 
a task force would refine the issues they raised 
for consideration at the next USAF Chaplains 
Conference. He set in motion a process to 
establish Chaplain Service priorities that con- 
sisted of the Command Chaplains Conference, 
the Task Force on Priorities, and the USAF 
Chaplains Conference in 1989. Chaplain 
McDonough showed that decentralization of 
leadership and management was alive and 
well. 


He welcomed four prior Chiefs of Chaplains 
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to the Command Chaplains Conference that 
spring, acknowledging that “we are the bene- 
factors of their work.” He celebrated Chaplain 
Charles |. Carpenter’s. contribution to the chap- 
laincy’s spirit and Chaplain Henry J. Meade’s 
successful service as Chief of all chaplains. He 
complimented Chaplain John A. Collins’ notice 
of exercisable chaplain leadership at all levels, 
and Chaplain Stuart E. Barstad’s emphasis on 
the quality service of chaplains. Ruminating on 
the 40th Anniversary, he described Christians 
and Jews as people of faith with Eucharist and 
Passover as feasts of remembrance. These 
remembering people brought God’s power to 
touch lives from past to present. He hoped the 
conference used the gifts of remembrance to 
review times different from the present, and to 
peer ahead to the chaplaincy’s future chal- 
lenges in the year 2000. Through it all confer- 
ees should hold firm to the essence of the 
chaplain’s professional vocation.” 

Chaplain McDonough’s speeches and 
appearances reiterated the importance of faith 
and faithfulness in chaplain ministry and public 
life. His busy schedule accommodated as 
many events as possible. He viewed this an 
important responsibility of the Chief of 
Chaplains. Travel was part of daily life. For 
example, in the first half of 1989 he attended 
the command chaplain’s conference at Air 
Force Logistics Command (AFLC), Air Reserve 
Personnel Center (ARPC), and Military Airlift 
Command (MAC). He also visited Electronic 
Security Command (ESC) headquarters, the Air | 
Force Military Personnel Center (AFMPC), and 
Wilford Hall USAF Medical Center at Lackland 
AFB. He delivered speeches at National Prayer 
Breakfasts at Howard/Albrook AFB, Panama, 
Cape Cod AFS, MA, and Dover, Griffiss, K. |. 
Sawyer, Wright-Patterson, Minot, Peterson, 
Norton, and Langley AFBs. 

He also attended a prayer service that con- 
cluded inaugural ceremonies for President 
George Bush. The six months included visits to 
Advanced and Orientation classes at the USAF 
Chaplain School and a Chaplain Professional 
Continuing Education course for Catholic chap- 
lains. He delivered the Air Force Day homily at 
Washington Cathedral and hosted a dinner for 
Archbishop Joseph T. Ryan of the Roman 
Catholic Archdiocese for the Military Services 
for supporting priests and laity in the Air Force. 
In May he gave a Memorial Day address in Dor- 
chester, MA, the oldest and largest observance 
in his home area.*” 

His prayer breakfast speech at Peterson AFB 
and other bases discussed themes close to his 
heart. He sought to “recover the deep and solid 
bond between my prayers for my country and 
the spiritual principles that supported our 
nation’s founding Constitution.” He added, “| 
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wish to speak on how to pray for our nation, to 
insure that your prayers seek to preserve our 
country as it was founded... .” He said the 
Constitution flowed from the religious back- 
ground of early Americans who saw God as 
each person’s Creator, “thus making each one 
of us equal to one another.” These people rec- 
ognized the constant tendency to sin and the 
need for divided power to avoid corruption. 
Finally, early Americans identified “the people 
of this land as a community, a new people of 
God.” Chaplain McDonough concluded that 
“our prayer to God in behalf of America must 
flow from these two documents, the 
Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution, and from the same faith and reli- 
gious truths that support them.” 

His homily at the Air Force Day service on 
May 7, 1989 centered on the chaplaincy’s 40th 
Anniversary and the “tasks [that] face the men 
and women called to serve in the Air Force as 
His servants.” He portrayed chaplain ministry in 
three contexts, that of change, of fulfilling the 
Lord’s call, and of appreciating God’s bless- 
ings:* 

A minister who touches people’s lives when 

change produces fear or anger or rigidity; a 

rabbi who by study, prayer and being present 

to people seeks the next step in his journey 
to Yahweh; a priest who by word and life’s 

experiences proclaims the good news of a 

joyful God who showers gifts upon us: only 

three facets of the chaplaincy whose anniver- 

sary in the Air Force we celebrate today... . 

Each chaplain strives to follow in the foot- 

steps of the Good Shepherd, and they are 

succeeding. They struggle in their own jour- 
ney to live as a model of a person committed 
to living God’s teachings in this world, and to 
be present to all they serve in times both grim 
and glowing. 
Chaplain McDonough’s motifs were as unmis- 
takable as his Boston inflection. In the middle 
of change, “the chaplain stands for the 
permanence, the stability of the everlasting 
God.” In the middle of the world, “the chaplain 
seeks in faith his or her own salvation. God 
calls and tells us only enough for us to Say, 
Yes. And our faith grows. Then the word we 
preach becomes a living word. And God calls 
again, we respond, and so go forward one step 
at a time.” Finally, “To the chaplain, the minister 
of the word, falls the joyful challenge to remind 
God’s people that they are rich in God’s bless- 
ings.” 

The schedule did not slow in the second half 
of 1989. November included a dialogue session 
with USAF Academy cadets and a tripto areas 
in the Pacific. He visited Royal Australian Air 
Force (RAAF) Adelaide Air Station, Australia 
and preached at Sunday liturgical services. 
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Several days later he addressed the RAAF 
Chaplain Conference at RAAF Edinburgh, 
Adelaide, and hosted the chaplains at dinner. 
On November 16-19 he visited Clark AB, 
Philippines, with homilies at all worship ser- 
vices. On November 21 he spoke at a luncheon 
for key personnel at Andersen AFB, Guam, and 
the next day he joined an ecumenical 
Thanksgiving Eve service at Hickam AFB, HI. 

In August 1989 Chaplain McDonough 
addressed the memorial service of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars convention in Las Vegas, NV. 
In September he celebrated mass and 
preached at Catholic and Protestant services 
during Reese AFB’s Hispanic Heritage Week. 
He gave addresses at dedication ceremonies 
for the Liberal Air Museum Chapel in Liberal, 
KS, and at Virginia Military Institute in 
Lexington, VA for Air Force alumni. 

Personal ministry was high on his list of prior- 
ities. In August 1989 he attended the funeral of 
Deputy Chief of Chaplains John F. Albert in 
Rochester, NY, accompanied by former Chief 
of Chaplains John A. Collins and Chaplains 
Eugene A. Gasparovic, USAF (Retired), Joseph 
C. Matthews, and Robert G. Maher. He also 
ministered to Air National Guard (ANG) 
Chaplain John E. Kintzi in a California hospital 
shortly before his death. He presented the 
Legion of Merit for exceptionally meritorious 
conduct as ANG Assistant to the Chief of 
Chaplains.'© 

Remembering also played an important role 
in how Chief of Chaplains McDonough arrived 
at decisions. He said that as Chief he recog- 
nized that many problems would not yield to 
quick solutions because of their perennial 
nature. “I do not accept as a reality the fact that 
there are answers for every question that 
comes up.” Furthermore, he addressed major 
answerable problems by avoiding pressure for 
immediate response. Delaying answers gave 
him time to gather necessary information since 
initially “we usually do not get enough in- 
formation.” His modus operandi was time for 
study and reflection—drawing on experiential 
remembrance. He used instinct formed by 
experience, together with training and educa- 
tion, in making decisions. He was conscious of 
prior contributions by Chiefs of Chaplains, and 
offered himself as a present instrument for 
God’s graces, he said.'™ 

In his person and speeches, Chaplain 
McDonough wedded deep faith commitment 
and a desire to nurture others in their beliefs. In 
recognition of this ministry Pope John Paul II 
named him a Prelate of Honor with the title 
Monsignor on December 21, 1988. The 
appointment also recognized the Christian lives 
of Roman Catholics in the Air Force, and their 
important task of defending human and reli- 
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Chaplain McDonough speaks with AFLC Vice Commander, Lt Gen Robert P. McCoy, at 
AFLC Command Chaplains Conference banquet, 1989 (top); delivers Air Force Day Address, 
Washington Cathedral, 1989 (bottom). 
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Chaplain McDonough gives homily for Service of Renewal at MAC Command 
Chaplains Conference, 1986 (top), addresses Australian Air Force chaplains, 1989 
(middle), and speaks at Command Chaplains Conference, 1990 (bottom). 
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gious freedoms for all the world’s peoples. 
On the other side of the equation, Chaplain 
McDonough’s kind of day was April 13, 1990. It 
was Good Friday, the solemn observance of 
Christ’s death. In 1990 Eastern Orthodox and 
western Christians jointly commemorated the 
day, although their calendars seldom coin- 
cided. He joined Good Friday services as a 
Catholic priest. April 13 was also the fourth day 
of the Jewish celebration of Passover and the 
eighteenth day of the month-long observance 
of Ramadan, the holiest period in the Islamic 
calendar. As Chief of Chaplains for all AF per- 
sonnel and a person dedicated to helping oth- 
ers strengthen their religious traditions, he 
undoubtedly appreciated the day’s signifi- 
cance. 

Chaplain McDonough integrated several of 
his earlier accents into programmatic points in 
an important development in mid-1989. During 
a staff meeting on July 13 he articulated four 
main issues. In the process he offered his 
vision of the chaplaincy at that juncture. 

The first point was that all Chaplain Service 
components should appropriately reflect the 
population of the United States, and the peo- 
ple’s religious freedom as guaranteed by the 
First Amendment of the Constitution. Chaplain 
McDonough explained this was why the chap- 
laincy existed. He expressed dissatisfaction 
with under-representation of minorities in the 
Chaplain Service, especially Blacks and 
women. He said that without making the issue 
a crusade, the Chaplain Service should convey 
a Clear message that the chaplaincy welcomed 
Black and female chaplains. A concerted effort 
should promote their recruitment. 

Second, he thanked staff members for gra- 
ciously welcoming visitors to the Office of the 
Chief of Chaplains. He urged them to ensure 
that military, civilian, and retired visitors sensed 
the sincere interest of the Chief’s Office in 
them. They were “at home” there. 

Third, he discussed the tension that each 
chaplain lived with between the requirements of 
military officership and being a chaplain. He 
said the easiest pole to deal with was officer- 
ship since chaplains observed those standards 
to remain in service. 

He said the more important and difficult 
assignment was for chaplains to remember 
they were chaplains first, always, and foremost. 
They were officers because they were chap- 
lains, and ministry was the purpose of their 
position in the Air Force. He referred to an 
unfortunate but growing phenomenon among 
chaplains in all branches of service. They 
aspired to staff positions almost exclusively as 
they began to attain rank. This view would not 
prevail as long as he was Chief of Chaplains, 
he said. For all chaplains the primary place of 
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calling was base-level ministry. Essential min- 
istry happened there, and the need for chap- 
lains had to be justified there. While staff 
positions needed some leadership continuity, 
no persons should consider themselves indis- 
pensable, and all chaplains should continually 
remember their primary calling. 

Fourth, the chaplaincy was not a job, task, or 
series of tasks. It was a calling that required 
more than getting “something done” between 
7:30 A.M. and 4:30 P.M. Unlike other profes- 
sions, it demanded being available to people at 
many different times, and always. Fundamen- 
tally chaplain ministry was a ministry of pres- 
ence with people in all kinds of circumstances, 
for unless chaplains spent time it was impossi- 
ble to minister to people. Task-oriented chap- 
lains needed reorientation in their calling. 

This discussion of the state of the chaplaincy 
contained important guideposts for the follow- 
ing months. The central theme was the value of 
faith, of faith traditions, of chaplain ministry to 
all faith traditions, and of chaplain faithfulness 
to calling.'°° 

In succeeding months Chaplain McDonough 
took action to validate his first emphasis in 
July. In several ways the Chaplain Service rein- 
forced the importance of the First 
Amendment’s provision for the free exercise of 
religion by all personnel. 

In the spring of 1989 the Command 
Chaplains Conference had underscored this 
point as a priority for the Chaplain Service. 
Chaplain McDonough later reflected on his pur- 
pose in asking command chaplains to help 
arrange priorities for the Chaplain Service: 

What we are trying to do here is to develop 

from them how the chaplaincy looks to them 

today and what they foresee for the 1990’s, 

to bring that to the installation staff chaplains, 

and to get a dialogue with them. | am not try- 
ing to shirk my responsibility, but any Chief 
who feeis that he has all the answers doesn’t 
know half of the questions. These men and 

women—hopefully, women soon—have a 

tremendous amount of knowledge and expe- 

rience, and what is more important, they see 

things differently. The chaplaincy is a unique 

thing with many facets to it. 
After the conference he appointed a Task Force 
on Priorities to summarize the priorities posed 
by the command chaplains. The Task Force 
presented the material for discussion with 
installation staff chaplains (ISCs) at the USAF 
Chaplains Conference at Kirtland AFB in Octo- 
ber 1989. Heading the panel, Deputy Chief of 
Chaplains Harlin described the emphasis on 
facilitating free exercise of religion as having 
priority over all others. The Task Force report 
included sections on “A Focus on the 
Implications and Meanings of ‘Free Exercise of 
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Religion,’” “A Clarification of the Role and 
Function of the Installation Staff Chaplain,” 
“Development of a Definition of Models of 
Ministry in the Air Force Chaplain Service,” 
“Development of a Redefinition of Readiness 
Ministry in the Air Force,” “Providing Definition 
and Clarification to the Content and Style of 
Worship in the Air Force Community,” 
“Development of a Philosophy and Plan for 
Training Chaplains and Chapel Management 
Personnel,” and “Redefining Religious 
Education in the Air Force Chaplain Service.” 
The panel distributed these reports at the USAF 
Chaplains Conference. It also handed out talk- 
ing papers on “Development of a Definition of 
Models in the Chaplain Service” and 
“Redefining Religious Education in the Air 
Force Chaplain Service,” and a suggestive 
“Chapel Ministry Model” chart.’ 

In his address to the USAF Chaplains 
Conference that fall and in other forums, 
Chaplain McDonough stressed the importance 
of meeting the religious needs of all Air Force 
persons. He challenged ISCs to make free 
exercise fully operative in all chapel activities. 
The conference memento was a copy of the 
First Amendment, framed and ready for desk 
display. 

In the second half of 1989 he initiated a revi- 
sion of the Chaplain Service mission statement 
in AFR Regulation 265-1. Renewed emphasis 
on free exercise of religion prompted the revi- 
sion that appeared early in 1990. The revision 
stated the Chaplain Service mission in precise 
terms, emphasizing its constitutional basis and 
function under the free exercise of religion. 

In 1989 the Chief’s Office framed responses 
to the Functional Management Inspection on 
worship around the free exercise of religion. 
The Office asked ISCs to review the worship 
needs of a base using solid religious demo- 
graphics from the base. First in line were the 
needs of people. Another response urged 
chapel management personnel to find their ra/- 
son d’etre in free exercise; their assistance in 
worship was helping to meet the religious 
needs of all AF people. Training in worship was 
to be a priority for chapel managers. 

Follow-on actions on minority female and 
Black chaplains flowed from Chaplain 
McDonough’s first point at the July staff meet- 
ing. Already in May 1989 at the Command 
Chaplains Conference, he called the shortage 
of female chaplains a major problem and 
pledged to work the issue vigorously. In the fall 
of the year he formed a task force of female 
chaplains to meet in January 1990. Invitations 
went to all thirteen female chaplains in the con- 
tinental United States (CONUS). They gathered 
“to identify both the positive and negative per- 
ceptions of female chaplains, to share experi- 
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ences of ministering in the Air Force 
Chaplaincy, and to develop written suggestions 
for pastoral care of female chaplains.” 

Recruitment of female chaplains intensified, 
and plans were for twenty of them to be on 
active duty by September 1990, versus fifteen 
in May 1989. In 1990 Chaplain McDonough 
assigned the first female and Black chaplains 
to the Chief of Chaplain’s staff. Chaplain Bruce 
Ewing served in the Education and Professional 
Development Division, and Chaplain Lorraine K. 
Potter in the Personnel, Manpower and 
Readiness Division. 

Chaplain McDonough gave no quarter to cul- 
tural prejudice against females in the Chaplain 
Service. He pledged to “ensure that women are 
given every opportunity to succeed in this life” 
of the chaplaincy. He told command chaplains 
in the spring of 1990 there was no room for 
sexism in the chaplaincy, and appealed for their 
loyalty and assistance in supporting his recent 
letter against sexism. He felt it was important to 
sensitize chaplains to this issue."” 

He convened a minority task force of Black 
chaplains to meet in the same month as the 
female chaplains. Invited participants were 
CONUS chaplains selected representatively 
from major commands, ranks, and faith groups. 
The Education and Professional Development 
Division proposed similar goals for this meeting 
and the female chaplains’ task force. Non-attri- 
bution was in force, and a non-military facilita- 
tor headed the meeting. More than a third of all 
Black chaplains attended the meeting, the first 
of its kind since the Seventies.'” 

Chaplain McDonough also continued empha- 
sizing two other points from that important staff 
meeting in July 1989. First, the tension 
between officership and chaplain ministry 
always had to be resolved in favor of the latter 
since officership owed its existence to the 
pastoral calling. Second, chaplains had to offer 
time and presence for chaplain ministry to be 
fruitful. He underscored these points repeatedly 
while discussing ISC and staff positions, and 
confidentiality in ministry. 

For example, he addressed the subject of 
promotion boards with command chaplains at 
their conference in the spring of 1989. 
Promotion board members did not represent a 
command or faith group, he said. The board’s 
duty was to pick the best chaplain for the Air 
Force. Its key function was selecting the most 
capable candidates for future ministry.'°’ 
Ministry and not officership was the central fea- 
ture for promotion. He held another session 
with command chaplains before the USAF 
Chaplains Conference in the fall of 1989. Their 
primary role was helping the ministry of ISCs 
and all base chaplains, he suggested. 
Command offices paved the way for effective 
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base ministry. They helped ISCs serve as cen- 
tral pastors by slotting manpower, teaching and 
carrying out religious pluralism, handling per- 
sonnel issues, and encouraging sound bud- 
getary and funding policies. Chaplain 
McDonough reminded command chaplains that 
chaplains could not survive as blue suiters 
unless they remained pastors. His underlying 
theme was that chaplains at all levels were 
chaplains first and officers because of their 
calling. He implied that staff chaplains were 
servants, not masters. 

The purpose of the USAF Chaplains 
Conference in October 1989 was to emphasize 
the ISC’s role as chief pastor. It challenged 
conferees with the prerogatives of faith in their 
lives, relationships, and ministries at every 
level. Chaplain McDonough’s keynote address 
to ISCs at the opening dinner pointed to faith 
as the best guide in times of turmoil and 
change. Chaplains were models for people who 
heard the word of sacred scripture as life’s 
guide, and ISCs were the most visible model of 
walking the way of faith. There would be times 
of fear, confusion and uneasiness in the 1990’s, 
he added, but the words and lives of chaplains 
bore witness to faith as the guide. ISCs were 
teachers, leaders and models of faith. They 
offered the time and presence they received 
from God, and “seeing you, people will walk in 
His way.” 

At one conference-session he asked an 
important question head-on. Why did some 
people always pose the same question at a dis- 
cussion of ministry, “How does one get a staff 
job to get promoted?” 

Chief of Chaplains McDonough approached 
the issue with his thoughts about chaplain min- 
istry and staff positions. He portrayed the call- 
ing of chaplains as teaching and ministering to 
all they served, to be pastors in the profes- 
sional sense expected by the Air Force. Gifts of 
administration and planning were also pastoral 
work, and they supported the chaplain’s pri- 
mary role. The core gifts were those of pastors 
who ministered professionally. That was follow- 
ing the call and vocation, responding to the 
needs of others by teaching the Torah, pro- 
claiming the Good News, healing and comfort- 
ing, correcting and leading the weak. That was 
why a base’s religious and moral life depended 
directly on the ISC and not on command chap- 
lains, staff chaplains, or the Air Staff. The ISC 
was the team leader in a unique pluralistic set- 
ting where all chaplains remained loyal to their 
faith traditions. The key to ministry was the ISC, 
not the Chief of Chaplains, command chaplains 
or staff personnel. 

Persons were chosen for staff positions only 
because of their clear pastoral sense, he said. 
That inciuded the ability to relate to comman- 
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ders, praise fellow workers, and offer time and 
presence. Choosing people for staff positions 
entailed three criteria: who was movable at the 
time, how good a pastor the candidate was, 
and prayer. Persons preoccupied with power 
and authority would not be chosen. In another 
place Chaplain McDonough used these words 
to frame his commitment to maintaining min- 
istry as the chaplaincy’s focus and avoiding a 
staff chaplain bureaucracy: 

The goal of the chaplaincy always has to be 

ministry. The key to ministry, the key to the 

success of the chaplaincy are the chaplains 
who work on base, the men and women who 
make an effort to bring our Air Force mem- 
bers in a close relationship to God. The role 
of the staffs, in command, the numbered Air 

Forces, or the Air Staff here is always to sup- 

port them. 

Chaplains should look on staff work as a sacri- 
fice and “have a sense of always being a pastor 
to those who are in the field." 

His description of the ISC’s ministry rang true 
to his accents as Chief of Chaplains. The ISC’s 
first role was to be a pastor, he said at their 
conference in the fall of 1989. The ISC was a 
mentor for all chaplains on a base, a model of 
faith, one who believed and sought to convey 
faith. The ISC’s calling was to live faith twenty- 
four hours a day. This was not a job that 
meshed well with an 8:00 to 5:00, Monday to 
Friday mentality. It required time and presence 
for the community, and time and presence for 
the staff. The ISC was both a professional and 
a pastor who met the expectations of com- 
mand chaplains and the Air Force, and heeded 
calls of love and justice. ISCs had the obliga- 
tion of being part of the Air Force and helping 
team members in this pursuit. He or she was 
the basic handler of issues of pluralism. 

The ISC’s responsibility was crucial and cen- 
tral to the Air Force chaplaincy. He added at 
the conference that his lot of assignments 
never put him in that position. “I regret it is the 


‘only job | never had,” but “the best teachers i 


had were you, the ISCs, who wrote this talk for 
me.” His concluding words offered praise and 
encouragement. “You are outstanding! ! am 
honored to serve you.”"” 

These discussions showed where Chaplain 
McDonough stood on offering time and pres- 
ence, the relationship of officership and the 
chaplain’s calling, the ISC’s central ministry, 
and the pastor as staff officer. He drew the 
parameter lines carefully. 

Confidentiality was a supremely important 
facet of chaplain ministry for Chaplain 
McDonough. He understood the need to pre- 
vent any diminution of the right of privileged 
communication since it had deep roots in the 
pastoral practices of faith groups. For chaplains 
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the issue was also a subset of the officer-chap- 
lain polarity.'° 

Commenting on confidentiality to command 
chaplains in the spring of 1989, he said that 
chaplain insignia and what they stood for 
should penetrate all decisions and actions of 
chaplains. He continued, “You should never 
give up confidentiality and never lose your right 
as a pastor. We will support you to the end.” 
Meeting with them in the fall, he reaffirmed the 
right of confidentiality and the need for all 
chaplains to represent virtues that made them 
proper receptacles of another’s confidentiality. 
Chaplains and pastors should define confi- 
dentiality, not lawyers." 

From one perspective, this emphasis on the 
confidential relationship between penitent and 
clergy flowed from his accent on time and 
presence. If chaplains could not guarantee 
confidentiality, they would nullify some of the 
most significant time spent in the presence of 
others. After securing the concurrence of the 
command chaplains, the Chief’s Office dis- 
cussed the subject with the Judge Advocate 
and Office of Special Investigations at Air Staff 
level in 1989. The Education and Professional 
Development Division also held a one-day pro- 
fessional conference for the Chief’s staff on the 
subject." 

Lastly, Chaplain McDonough also used his 
deep commitment to faith traditions and 
remembrance as a basis for meeting unex- 
pected change. As the Eighties closed, fast- 
moving events in Eastern Europe and 
elsewhere portended a sizable reduction in the 
Air Force. While change was part of life for 
chaplains, the 1990’s offered the promise of 
sizable reductions in personnel, including the 
Chaplain Service. 

For the Command Chaplains Conference in 
the spring of 1990, Chaplain McDonough 
chose the topic of “Redesigning Ministry: 
Responding to Changing Realities.” The confer- 
ence proposed to “initiate thinking and plan- 
ning for responding to organizational changes 
affecting the Chaplain Service due to new Air 
Force priorities and resource reductions.” The 
Education and Professional Development 
Division had three sub-goals. They were “to 
reaffirm our mission in ministry, to develop pos- 
itive and creative responses and approaches to 
organizational change, and to understand and 
define issues requiring staff action at major 
command, Air Staff and installation levels.” 

Command chaplains held a round-table dis- 
cussion of the changes envisioned in their 
commands. All agreed that massive shifts were 
in the offing. A civilian resource person trained 
in organizational development, Dr. Katherine 
Farquhar, led a discussion on managing 
change. She used information submitted by 
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command chaplains and offered a model for 
managing change. On the conference’s last 
day conferees gathered in small groups and 
identified issues, concerns and challenges from 
the expected changes. They assigned change 
management for each item to installation, com- 
mand or Air Staff level. 

The conference raised sensitivity to impend- 
ing change within the Chaplain Service and 
encouraged command chaplains to find ways 
to manage change constructively. The motif 
that emerged was that in the early years of the 
1990’s chaplains at all levels would face two in- 
terrelated tasks. One was to minister to chap- 
lains and chapel managers caught up in a 
rapidly changing force structure. On a broader 
and more strategic level, the second task was 
to minister to Air Force personnel and families 
involved in the release of thousands of person- 
nel. 

The closing banquet was a vignette of the 
conference message. In contrast with previous 
years, only conferees attended the meal. It was 
a small, intimate group. Six command chap- 
lains at the head table were honorees since 
they would soon retire. Personifying the pastor- 
officer he so often spoke about, Chief of 
Chaplains McDonough applauded their tours of 
service. He rehearsed their long careers, which 
included seventy-five assignments with nine- 
teen staff or special assignments, and the rest 
as base pastors and ISCs. Their work included 
much more than these “officer” statistics indi- 
cated, he said. “Tonight | want to recognize 
and thank them in behalf of the chaplaincy for 
their lives of devotion, their commitment of lives 
and ministry to their churches and the chap- 
laincy.” They helped shape the chaplaincy with 
an influence that would long outlast their pres- 
ence, he added. Durable material such as these 
men made up the experiment of the chaplaincy. 
They effectively blended sensitive pastoring 
and serving as strong staff officers. “You have 
honored us, and you have honored the title of 
chaplains,” he said as he toasted them and 
asked God to bless them.'* 

His crafted acclamation of Chaplains R. 
James Balint, Alston R. Chace, Robert E. 
Merrell, Ronald A. Millian, Donald W. Ullrich 
and Earl B. Wantz incorporated major ideas of 
his tour as Chief of Chaplains. Among these 
motifs were remembrance, dedication to faith 
traditions and ministry, properly balancing 
chaplain-officer polarities, serving the religious 
needs of all Air Force people under the First 
Amendment, and recognizing the onrush of 
major change in the Chaplain Service. They had 
walked his talk, and he honored them. 

The decade ended before Chaplain 
McDonough’s tour as Chief of Chaplains, but 
the broad outline of his ministry was clear. 
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Relying on the commonalities of faith groups in 
such ideas as faith, remembering, faithfulness, 
and pastoral calling, he added his contributions 
to those of earlier Chiefs. His emphasis on the 
chaplain as clergyperson first and officer by 
derivation testified that professional ministry 
was the chaplaincy’s core. The bond between 
the chaplain’s life and profession of faith under- 
scored the chaplain’s role as faith-guide for 
others. His passion for remembering was clear 
in faith matters and in the chaplaincy’s func- 
tions. It was his way of appropriating traditions 
as life-forming and life-changing forces. He 
accented the need for chaplains to spend time 
in the presence of others; that linked them with 
the people they served in times of crisis and 
blessing. He forcefully articulated the chap- 
lain’s responsibility to facilitate free exercise of 
religion in the Air Force. That helped clarify and 
unify chaplain role perceptions. It unequivocally 
affirmed the chaplain’s obligation to provide for 
the religious needs of all while remaining true to 
his/her faith tradition. He used the transforming 
empowerment of the chaplaincy’s remembering 
and traditions to face some issues associated 
with the status of female and Black chaplains. 
He challenged the chaplaincy to move with 
sure feet into a future that portended great 
change. 

Chaplain McDonough’s person was as com- 
plex as his accents. He had a pastor’s heart—a 
father’s heart, but he understood the meaning 
of AF officership at any rank. He deeply appre- 
ciated the prior Chiefs’ contributions, but 
launched his own initiatives boldly since he saw 
change as inevitable and healthy. Over the 
years he tempered a natural tendency toward 
harshness with charity and grace from his deep 
religious faith and broad experience. He readily 
spent time in the presence of his staff, showing 
the importance of this pastoral responsibility for 
all levels of the Chaplain Service. He articulated 
the chaplain’s charge to meet all religious 
needs under the First Amendment, but noted 
as well that religious faith strongly influenced 
those who compiled America’s foundational 
documents. 

Chief of Chaplains McDonough folded new initia- 
tives into tradition to carry the chaplaincy into the last 
decade of the twentieth century. He saw that 
the 1990’s would bring many new challenges, 
and he positioned the chaplaincy on its surest 
foundation for times of great change. 


DEPUTY CHIEF OF CHAPLAINS DONALD J. 
HARLIN . 


Chaplain Donald J. Harlin was born on 
August 14, 1935 in New York City, and gradu- 
ated from Flushing (NY) High School in 1953. 
He earned a bachelor of science degree in the- 
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ology from Nyack College in 1958 and a master 
of divinity degree from Gordon-Conwell 
Theological Seminary, South Hamilton, MA, in 
1961. He completed Air Command and Staff 
College by correspondence in 1975. 

Chaplain Harlin received ordination as a cler- 
gyperson in the American Baptist Churches, 
United States of America. In 1977 his faith 
group accorded him its Outstanding Military 
Chaplain award. He served civilian pastorates 
in Halifax, Nova Scotia, and Hazelton, PA. 

He entered the Air Force in November 1965 
and went to Minot AFB, ND. In July 1967 he 
transferred to Cam Ranh Bay AB, Republic of 
Vietnam, and remained there until July 1968 
when he moved to Manzano Base, NM as base 
chaplain. In April 1970 he was appointed to 
Kirtland AFB, NM. He served as a Protestant 
chaplain at Naha AB, Okinawa, Japan from 
June 1971 to January 1973, when he trans- 
ferred to Kadena AB, Okinawa, Japan. In 
December of that year he moved to duty at 
Arlington National Cemetery, VA. He became 
an instructor at the USAF Chaplain School, 
Maxwell AFB, AL in July 1977. 

In July 1980 he became installation staff 
chaplain at Osan AB, Korea. Returning to the 
United States in July 1981, Chaplain Harlin 
served as Chief of the Budget and Logistics 
Division, Chief of the Personnel Division, and 
Command Chaplain at Air Training Command. 

In June 1983 he returned to Maxwell AFB as 
Command Chaplain, Air University, and 
Commandant of the USAF Chaplain School. He 
became Command Chaplain of Tactical Air 
Command in November 1985, and assumed 
the position of Deputy Chief of Chaplains on 
December 1, 1988. 

Chaplain Harlin’s military decorations and 
awards included the Legion of Merit with two 
oak leaf clusters, Bronze Star Medal, Merito- 
rious Service Medal with three oak leaf clusters, 
and Air Force Commendation Medal with two 
oak leaf clusters. 

_ Chaplain Harlin joined in a successful team 
ministry with Chief of Chaplains McDonough, 
who relied on him to coordinate all initiatives in 
the Office of the Chief of Chaplains. Chaplain 
Harlin viewed staff work at all levels as a signifi- 
cant form of pastoral ministry. This orientation 
served him well as command chaplain in three 
commands. He was a strong proponent of 
chaplains’ making meticulous preparations for 
quality worship services. He often used the 
famous phrase of Churchill, “our finest hour,” to 
accentuate the importance of worship in AF 
chapels. The need for chaplains to nurture per- 
sonal faith in spiritual discipline and devotion 
was high on his agenda. He was an articulate 
and forceful public speaker who represented 
the Chaplain Service well at major appear- 
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ances, including National Prayer Breakfasts. 
Command chaplains and ISCs appreciated his 
discipline and wit as moderator of their confer- 
ences. 

Chaplain Harlin’s clear understanding of 
chaplain ministry came from an extenSive 
career and hard thinking about the meaning of 
ministry in the modern world. He used broad 
experience to conceptualize problems and 
solutions. Big in heart, he made great contribu- 
tions to the chaplaincy during his tour as 
Deputy Chief of Chaplains. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson said that properly 
speaking there is no history, only biography. 
Emerson notwithstanding, the story of the Air 
Force Chaplain Service in the Eighties included 
more than the initiatives and policies of four 
Chiefs and four Deputy Chiefs of Chaplains. It 
was more than the sum of their biographies in 
these positions. However, to ignore their lead- 
ership and contributions would be equally mis- 
leading. 

So the biographical challenge persists, at 
least for the historian who sums up a few short 
years of their careers. Edmund Bentley posed 
the summons well in his Biography for 
Beginners: 


The art of Biography 
Is different from Geography. 
Geography is about maps, 
But Biography is about chaps.'” 


CHIEFS AND DEPUTY CHIEFS OF CHAPLAINS 


The historian must write about contemporary 
chaps, chaplains, and Chiefs and Deputies, all 
without maps. It is a difficult assignment, not 
the least be-cause the intervening interval gives 
little perspective. The biggest challenge is to 
skirt what one wit called “transcendental moon- 
shine,” data and interpretation that are neither 
enlightening nor anchored in reality. 

The Chiefs and Deputies were biographical 
figures operating in the institutional matrix of 
the chaplaincy. The Chaplain Service ap- 
propriated their strengths and compensated for 
their weaknesses through currents of tradition 
and change. These men dressed in chaplain 
insignia and stars. They collegially managed 
personnel and resources, cultivated leadership 
at all levels, and sustained the arms of chap- 
lains and chapel managers laboring around the 
world. Like most leaders, they sometimes rode 
currents of change and sometimes pointed in 
new directions. To a man their lives showed 
unquestioned commitment to their religious 
faiths and devotion to meeting the religious 
needs of all Air Force people. No one could ask 
for more. Nothing more could be given. 


Chapter 11 
Office of the Chief of Chaplains 


Each animal’s central nervous system serves 
many functions depending on the complexity of 
the species. The nervous system of animal 
coral differs greatly from the human’s, but all 
central systems receive, conduct and transmit 
messages. 

The Office of the Chief of Chaplains was the 
center of the Chaplain Service’s nervous sys- 
tem. It sent and received thousands of oral, 
written, telephonic and electronic messages 
each year. The staff helped the Chief of 
Chaplains meet assigned responsibilities, pro- 
vided counsel, advice, and staff work, and car- 
ried out programs of the Office. Staff members 
visited around the Air Force with the Chief and 
Deputy, evaluating policy, measuring the 
Chaplain Service’s health, and testing new 
ideas. The Office’s central mission was to sup- 
port the ministry of chaplains Air Force-wide. 
The Office was the chaplaincy’s nerve center 
because of them. 

Nervous systems with conflicting internal sig- 
nals risk ‘collapse. One important development 
in the Chief’s Office in the Eighties were efforts 
to nurture team spirit through regular staff 
meetings, planning conferences and social 
activities. The result was a smoother function- 
ing Office and a model for the Chaplain 
Service. 

Nervous system rhythms include times of 
intense activity, times of regrouping and recu- 
peration, and times of unnoticed sympathetic 
responses like breathing. At the Chief’s Office 
some hectic days moved at breakneck speed. 
Sometimes travel short-circuited staff work and 
delayed decisions. Always there seemed to be 
too much administrative work, at least until the 
staff expanded slightly. The Chiefs constantly 
reminded staff members to meet both pastoral 
and professional roles; within the Washington 
beltway positions of responsibility carried spe- 
cial burdens. There were also times of recuper- 
ation, fellowship, and celebrating holy days and 
holidays. 

The Chief’s Office exuded graciousness, and 
welcomed friend and stranger alike with warm 
hospitality. New office quarters strengthened 


Camaraderie and the sense of common min- 
istry. Regular observers sensed this was no 
Ordinary group of paper-pushers at work. A 
vibrant pastoral team worked at the Chaplain 
Service’s headquarters. Teamwork and cooper- 
ative ministry were not options for a team serv- 
ing as a model for all levels of the chaplaincy. 

One important development in the Eighties 
was the Office’s growing reliance on command 
offices for many tasks. This move signalled 
decentralization, shared leadership and good 
management of resources. For example, com- 
mand offices had more current information for 
assigning chaplains to short tours of continuing 
education. The Office also solicited counsel 
from commands on personnel assignments but 
kept final decisions under firm control. 

Chaplains and chapel management person- 
nel knew that a healthy nervous system at 
headquarters left no room for solo cells, nerve 
stumps, garbled messages, or overzealous 
control. The central task of the Chief’s Office 
was to make hard decisions, and delineate and 
coordinate policy. It represented the chaplaincy 
to faith groups and the Air Force at the highest 
level, and did what was best for the whole 
Chaplain Service. The staff accomplished these 
tasks with excellence under the Chief’s leader- 
ship, and two days were seldom alike. 


STAFF 


in the Office of the Chief of Chaplains were 
the Chief and Deputy and chaplain members in 
three divisions on personnel, professional, and 
logistics and budgetary matters. Rounding out 
the staff were the Ecclesiastical and Public 
Relations Officer, the Executive chapel man- 
ager, chapel managers in each division and the 
Support Section, and civilian secretaries. 
Divisions had assigned Reserve chaplains and 
chapel managers, and Reserve chaplains 
served as mobilization assistants to the Chief 
and Deputy (see Chapter 23). 

The staff worked at an office complex at 
Bolling AFB, DC. Limited on-base housing 
caused most staff members to commute from 
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locations in Maryland, Virginia or the District. 
Deputy Chief of Chaplains Stuart E. Barstad 
said most staff members had long days. They 
rose at 5:00 or 5:30 A.M., hit the road in heavy 
traffic around 6:00, reported for duty at 7:00, 
and commuted home. He called duty there with 
its long commute a “tough grind” not found at 
many assignments. ' 

The staff constantly evaluated and fine-tuned 
operations for optimal productivity. In 1981 
CMSgt Richard C. Schneider, Executive, asked 
the divisions to prepare operating instructions 
on all facets of operation. Staff members 
repeatedly updated them during the decade. 
Chief of Chaplains John A. Collins inaugurated 
weekly staff meetings. In the spring of 1985 the 
Chief changed the names of two divisions to 
reflect their functions and responsibilities more 
accurately. The Professional Division became 
the Education and Professional Development 
Division, and the Personnel Division became 
the Personnel, Manpower and Readiness 
Division. In 1986 the Chief and Deputy began 
holding weekly meetings of division chiefs to 
coordinate efforts and discuss issues in depth. 
Toward the end of the decade the Office estab- 
lished computer linkage with Air Staff offices.’ 

Early in 1984 Chaplain Collins asked an out- 
side agency to evaluate organization, function, 
manning, and equipment in a management 
advisory study. CMSgt Stephen G. Phillips, 
Executive, was the local project officer. Several 
months later the divisions reviewed its findings 
and recommendations. The staff took action, 
filling secretarial positions in the Professional 
and the Budget and Logistics Divisions and 
securing two more chapel management per- 
sonnel (CMP) for the Office. MSgt Lawrence L. 
Plympton joined the Budget and Logistics 
Division as non-commissioned officer in charge 
(NCOIC) in the first half of 1984. MSgt John P. 
Skoworn joined the Personnel Division in the 
same capacity early in 1985. MSgt James E. 
Wyatt assumed this position in the Professional 
Division in the first half of 1986. These were the 
first chapel managers at the divisional level. 
The only new chaplain position created was a 
full-time recruiter for Catholic chaplains. 
Chaplain Eugene C. Gasparovic came on board 
in this slot in the first half of 1985; another 
agency lent the position. 

As part of a congressionally mandated reduc- 
tion in headquarters staff, early in 1987 the 
Office received instruction to reduce two officer 
positions. Chief of Chaplains Barstad appealed 
the request. He noted that the Office had 
received no authorization increase since the 
early Seventies; it had built no empire and had 
no excess to cut. By early 1988 the proposed 
reduction added two CMP positions. Chaplain 
Barstad’s new rejoinder analyzed the negative 
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mission impact of any reduction, and his argu- 
ment prevailed.* 

In 1984 several long-time secretaries retired 
from the staff. Ms Elma Sharp served in the 
Personnel Division for thirty-six years, process- 
ing all chaplains entering active duty from 
August 1948 to June 1984. She began her 
career under the first Chief of Chaplains before 
formation of the AF Chaplain Service. At her 
retirement her tenure exceeded that of any 
Chaplain then on active duty. Ms Juanita J. 
Hardwick served from January 1954 to October 
1984, most of the time in the Professional 
Division. Ms Dorothy M. Boettcher served in 
the Office from January 1956 to September 
1984. She worked in the Professional and 
Personnel Divisions, and for the last twelve 
years as the Chief of Chaplain’s secretary. 
Retirement parties and citations recognized 
their combined service of nearly one hundred 
years.* 

A very significant development for the Office 
staff was the construction of a new office build- 
ing after fire destroyed the Chief’s Office in 
1980.° The first decision was to remain at 
Bolling AFB, DC. Then Chaplain Douglas O. 
Jones, Chief, Budget and Logistics Division, 
made a yeoman’s effort securing emergency 
congressional funding for a new structure that 
also would house some Judge Advocate func- 
tions at Air Staff level. Congress gave final 
approval for construction on April 22, 1983. On 
August 23 Chaplains Collins and Barstad, 
CMSgt Phillips, and others turned shovels at 
the ground-breaking. Design changes from the 
Judge Advocate’s Office slowed construction. 
Eventually its functions occupied the first two 
floors of the building and part of the third, with 
the Chief’s Office on the third. With 50,000 
square feet of space, the building cost about 
$3.5 million exclusive of land. Third floor car- 
peting reduced noise and provide ambience. 
The building’s most striking feature was an 
atrium extending from the ground floor to a 
skylight roof. It gave the building a feeling of 
openness and provided exterior windows for 
most offices. The third floor devotional chapel 
was the first in the Chief’s Office; one wall was 
a stained glass window opening to the atrium. 

After occupying temporary quarters from 
October 1980, the staff prepared to move into 
the new building at the end of 1984. There was 
a temporary delay, but finally in mid-January 
1985 the staff occupied the third floor with fur- 
nishings, files and equipment. On a bitter cold 
day soon thereafter the first floor sprinkling sys- 
tem malfunctioned, and water flooded the floor 
and elevator shaft. High humidity and other 
problems affected the third floor, and the staff 
retreated to the old headquarters. Three weeks 
later it returned permanently. The official rib- 
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CMSgt Stephen G. Phillips addresses MAC conference (1984) and Deputy Chief of 
Chaplains Donald J. Harlin presents Chaplain Service memorial plaque at USAF Museum, 
1989 (top, left and right); MSgt Robert B. Board (1981) and MSgt James L. Hoitt (1985), exec- 
utive administrators (left, middle and bottom); Alma Sharp (left) and Juanita Hardwick (left) 
greet Dorothy Boettcher (right) at her retirement, 1984 (right, middle and bottom). 
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Chaplain John G. Whitley checks with speaker at USAF Chaplain Conference, 1987 (top, 
left); Melba O. Dobrosky, secretary to the Chief of Chaplains, 1990 (top, right); Chaplain 
James E. Price pinned by spouse and Chief of Chaplains McDonough, 1990 (middle, left); 
Chief of Chaplains Collins congratulates MSgt Lawrence L. Plympton, 1985 (middle, right); 
Chief of Chaplains Barstad presents medal to Chaplain Robert G. Maher, 1987 (bottom). 
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bon-cutting ceremony occurred on April 19, 
1985, and the staff drew up plans to name the 
building after the first Chief of Chaplains, 
Charles |. Carpenter. 

The new quarters reflected the world-wide 
ministry of the Office of the Chief of Chaplains. 
The facility encouraged productivity and staff 
interaction. It was a fitting place to meet faith 
group endorsers and other visitors. Chief of 
Chaplains Collins succeeded in making the 
new facility “first class” in every respect.® 

Travel was an important responsibility of the 
staff. On most trips the Chief or Deputy headed 
a team of chaplains from each division, and 
sometimes the Executive. These teams visited 
commands and installations, joined in com- 
mand conferences, and visited classes at the 
USAF Chaplain School. Visitation schedules 
gave priority to overseas commands. Most trips 
included courtesy calls on commanders, con- 
sultations with command chaplains and chapel 
teams, and meals with local chapel teams. Staff 
members usually visited each continuing edu- 
cation short course for chaplains, and joined in 
chapel facility dedications and re-dedications. 
The Chief and Deputy.delivered National Prayer 
Breakfast speeches at many installations each 
year. A careful budget regulated travel funds, 
and team members used military and commer- 
cial air. The air traffic controllers’ strike briefly 
interrupted scheduled trips in 1981. The Office 
requested supplemental travel funds above the 
budgeted amount of $66,000 in 1985 because 
of new travel demands in recruitment and eval- 
uation of computer programs. Early in 1983 
Chaplain Collins announced a moratorium on 
extended travel in December. He wanted to 
assure that the staff had “ample opportunity to 
prepare for the holiday season properly.” After- 
action trip reports summarized observations 
and other valuable information.’ 

The Executive managed all office communi- 
cations. The Support Section was responsible 
for all administrative functions including travel 
arrangements, local transportation for the Chief 
and Deputy, mail, equipment and supplies. 
Chapel managers Robert B. Board, James L. 
Hoitt and James E. Wyatt headed the section in 
the Eighties. The first female CMP to join the 
staff was Sgt Jolyne R. Redmon in 1989. 
Beginning in 1989 under CMSgt Henry J. Kras, 
Jr., the Executive met weekly with all CMPs 
assigned to the Office to ensure efficient opera- 
tions.® 

Two staff members operating independently 
of the three divisions were the Ecclesiastical 
and Public Relations Officer and the Air Staff 
Training (ASTRA) Officer. The Ecclesiastical and 
Public Relations Officer handled all public and 
faith group relations, including visits to faith 
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group endorsers. The chaplain also coordi- 
nated all conferences sponsored by the Office 
(Command Chaplains and USAF Chaplains 
Conferences, among others) and maintained 
liaison with Public Affairs at Air Staff and the 
Office of the Secretary of the Air Force. In the 
first six months of 1986, for example, Chaplain 
David J. Bena arranged articles on the Chaplain 
Service in the Arizona Republic, Lutherans In 
Step, Newsletter of the Lutheran Council, 
Lutheran Brotherhood Bond, Air Force Times, 
and The Lutheran Standard. For the Lutheran 
publications it helped that the Chief of 
Chaplains was a Lutheran clergyperson. During 
the last half of 1987, Chaplain John G. Whitley 
planned the USAF Chaplain Conference and 
the annual staff planning conference. He orga- 
nized a dinner for the National Conference on 
Ministry to the Armed Forces and the Roman 
Catholic Bishops’ Dinner. Chaplain John L. 
Mann occupied the position in the early dec- 
ade.° 

The ASTRA program gave junior level chap- 
lains hands-on experience in all phases of the 
staff’s work. In the Eighties nine chaplains were 
ASTRA appointees. They were Lorraine K. 
Potter (1980), Paul P. Milcetich, Jr., (1981), 
Danny R. Thompson (1982), Loren E. Swanson 
(1983), Cecil R. Richardson (1984), Kenneth R. 
Colton (1985), Nathaniel Crawford (1986), Ken 
J. Stavrevsky (1987), and Stephen L. Frick 
(1988). Headquarters USAF canceled the pro- 
gram in 1988. Starting in 1983 the ASTRA offi- 
cer rotated through all the divisions instead of 
spending the tour in the Personnel Division. 
About his experiences Chaplain Swanson said, 
“This has been the most enriching single year 
of my chaplain ministry. | have been privileged 
to be part of a team of ministers and manage- 
ment personnel who have supported one 
another in a beautiful, professional manner. 
One of my goals is to create that spirit within 
chapel sections of my future assignments.”"° 

At least once annually in the fall, and some- 
times in the spring, the military staff held a two- 
day planning conference at near-by Patuxent 
Naval Air Station, MD. These retreats intro- 
duced new staff members. All members gained 
a larger perspective on Office functions since 
travel and divisional responsibilities made it dif- 
ficult to keep abreast of developments. 
Chaplain Selwyn G. Geller, Chief of the Pro- 
fessional Division and the first Jewish chaplain 
to serve in the Office, said the retreat in August 
1982 “stressed good internal organization and 
coordination with the commands as the basis 
for effective ministry. At the same time as the 
Office agreed to return to the basics of ministry, 
Chaplain Collins stressed the freedom of chap- 
lains to initiate programs that would be useful 
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to our Air Force people, and advocated risk- 
taking as an inherent aspect of ministry.”" 


PERSONNEL, MANPOWER AND READINESS 
DIVISION 


In 1985 the Personnel Division became the 
Personnel, Manpower and Readiness Division 
to reflect its functions and align its title with 
other Air Force agencies. Division members 
included the Catholic recruiter discussed in an 
earlier chapter, and the Readiness and Reserve 
Affairs Officer discussed below. 

The division recommended personnel poli- 
cies to the Chief of Chaplains, processed faith 
group endorsements of chaplains, accessioned 
new chaplains, and assigned chaplains to duty 
stations. It carried out policies such as requir- 
ing new chaplains to have two years of pastoral 
experience in faith-group approved activities 
(FY 1986), and using the religious needs of the 
Air Force and other considerations in allocating 
chaplain positions among faith groups. The 
division chief served on the Personnel Advisory 
Group of the Armed Forces Chaplains Board 
(AFCB) with representatives from the other ser- 
vices. 

Accession of Chaplains 

Air Force policy in accessioning new chap- 
lains was to ask the faith group with an allo- 
cated space to nominate a single candidate. 
This was in contrast with Army or Navy prac- 
tice, in which endorsers submitted several can- 
didates and the chaplaincy made its choice. 
The other services normally released 10% or 
more of their new chaplains at the indefinite 
reserve status (IRS) point, but the Air Force 
separated few at this juncture. 

Besides the intractable shortage of Catholic 
chaplains (see Chapter 7), the division faced 
another problem in accessions. That was Its 
failure to increase the number of female chap- 
lains on active duty (Chapter 5). This happened 
despite large increases in female clergy in sev- 
eral major Protestant denominations between 
1977 and 1986. The percentage of women in 
the United States ordained to “full ministry” 
nearly doubled in that period. In that time the 
number of female clergy in the Assemblies of 
God increased by over 2,100. The Presbyterian 
Church (USA), United Church of Christ, and 
United Methodist Church each added more 
than 1,000 female pastors. Faith group 
endorsers controlled the entry gate for female 
clergy entering the chaplaincy. Another item 
was that some denominations had no female 
clergy. In 1989 Chief of Chaplains John P. 
McDonough set a goal of increasing the num- 
ber of female chaplains. The number had hov- 
ered around fifteen during most of the decade. 
The division’s goal was to have twenty female 
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chaplains on active duty by the fall of 1990." 

In 1985 the Appropriations Committee of the 
House of Representatives asked the division to 
tell how it allocated active duty spaces for new 
chaplains. The division replied that it weighed 
three items in allotting positions to specific faith 
groups. First was the faith group preferences of 
Air Force personnel. Second was the nation’s 
religious demography. Third was the require- 
ment to staff chaplains at installations to pro- 
vide an appropriate balance of religious 
services and rites, or faith group balance. It 
considered these features and the limited num- 
ber of authorized chaplain personnel. Then 
each year it followed a three-stage allocation 
process. The first established the next year’s 
authorized number of funded chaplains, sub- 
tracted projected losses, and arrived at the 
number of chaplains to be accessioned over 
twelve months. The second step compared the 
religious demographics of Air Force personnel 
with the nation’s religious demographics as 
reported in the Yearbook of American and 
Canadian Churches. |n the third step the divi- 
sion considered many special facts. Included 
were liturgical practices and worship styles of 
certain clergy, and faith group restrictions on 
clergy in administering sacraments and rites. It 
also considered the capability to serve a broad 
segment of personnel on deployment and on 
one-chaplain bases, and the ability to provide 
cultural and ethnic services. The division then 
applied these variables and allocated available 
positions to faith groups. Its goal was to ensure 
that the Chaplain Service represented a bal- 
ance in religious persuasions, practices and 
rank in order to accomplish its mission. The 
division provided the committee with a list of 
faith groups represented on active duty and the 
number of chaplains in each group." 

Assignment of Chaplains 

Each year the division spent thousands of 
hours on assignment cycles that peaked in 
summer moves called Permanent Change of 
Station (PCS). The number of assignments 
slowed somewhat at mid-decade with a budget 
cut in moving funds. Personnel in overseas 
assignments could apply for extensions, and 
assignments in the continental United States 
(CONUS) lengthened in time. This development 
intensified the assignment process since 
effects of bad assignments would last longer. 
Senior chaplain assignments had their own 
complications, as Chiefs of Chaplains were well 
aware. Gaining commands approved all enter- 
ing chaplains in the rank of colonel. In addition, 
because of the Office’s moves toward decen- 
tralization some command chaplain offices 
spoke out more on personnel moves, although 
the Office guarded its prerogatives in this 
area." The division encouraged all chaplains to 
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nominate several choices for their next assign- 
ment. Carefully evaluating all requests, the divi- 
sion could not always honor them. 

The assignment process was complex. 
Sometimes the puzzle included several unex- 
pected additions, such as emergency humani- 
tarian assignments or follow-on assignments 
after remote tours. Information at times moved 
slowly to chaplains receiving assignments, and 
last-minute changes happened. Two questions 
about assignments were perennial. “Why can’t 
our base get another (or one) Catholic chap- 
lain?” “Why are we short a Protestant chaplain 
when we are told there are none to fill the 
vacancy while clergy are waiting to get into the 
Air Force?” The division’s answer to the first 
question was the systemic shortage of Catholic 
chaplains. For the second, Protestant vacan- 
cies at CONUS bases were because authorized 
and funded (assigned) chaplain positions varied 
by more than fifty slots early in 1987. Overseas 
bases always received 100% manning, so 
some CONUS bases automatically came up 
short."® 

Every assignment cycle had its share of 
glitches, and command chaplains and others 
were quick to complain. Six months and two 
months elapsed respectively between the sole 
Catholic chaplain’s departure and his replace- 
ment’s arrival at two AFLC bases. St. Michael 
the Archangel Catholic Parish at Camp New 
Amsterdam, Netherlands, prepared for a rou- 
tine change of priests in 1985. Things did not 
happen according to plan. The historical report 
said: 

Chaplain Raymond G. Brezna, beloved pas- 

tor, finished his tour and returned to the 

United States to begin a tour at Andrews 

AFB. The people of the parish began prepa- 

ration for the arrival of his designated succes- 

sor. Word was then received that the 
designated successor had decided to leave 

the Air Force chaplaincy and become a 

monk, and therefore would not after all 

assume the position of Senior Catholic chap- 
lain and pastor of the parish. Not to worry, 
the AF Chief of Chaplain’s Office told the 
base commander and the people of the 
parish, another chaplain was being assigned 
to replace the designated pastor turned 
monk. Preparations for the new, new pastor 
were then begun; a beautiful poster, which 
had been prepared to greet the old new pas- 
tor, was tastefully modified to delete his 
name and substitute the new, new pastor’s 
name. But the transition was not yet over. 

Soon the base commander and the people of 

the parish learned that the new, new pastor, 

as the old new pastor, would not be coming 
after all. The new, new pastor was being held 
at his current base because of a weight prob- 
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lem. But again the Chief of Chaplain’s Office 

told the people of the parish that a new, new 

pastor, the third in as many months, had 
been appointed to Camp New Amsterdam. 

The parish’s new preparation began full of 

doubt and uncertainty. Would the newest 

new pastor really show up? Yes indeed, he 

did. Chaplain Roy W. Swetnam arrived . . . to 

the great relief of the doubting parish. ... The 

beautiful poster of greeting, now somewhat 

mutilated by frequent alterations, was soon 

put to rest.'® 
The division knew from experience that no 
assignment cycle was perfect. It wrestled with 
such considerations as joint spouse chaplain 
assignments, illness, unexpected separations 
and retirements, and a host of uncontrollable 
developments. A neutral observer probably 
would give the assignment process high marks, 
as did most chaplains. They recognized that 
formation of clergy teams at over a hundred 
bases was often a near miracle since many 
clergypersons had reputations as soloists. 

For example, in January 1984 the division 
announced the assignment of thirty-three 
colonel chaplains. The cycle involved such 
responsible positions as the command chap- 
lains of United States Air Forces Europe 
(USAFE), Pacific Air Forces (PACAF) and 
Tactical Air Command (TAC), and the center 
chaplain at Lackland AFB. The division coordi- 
nated assignments with commanders where 
advisable. When the process was over there 
was a Clear sense of accomplishment and 
satisfaction. Military Airlift Command (MAC) 
Chaplain Newton V. Cole congratulated Chief 
of Chaplains Collins and asked him to “convey 
to all your staff members . . . my humble admi- 
ration and deep appreciation for the superb 
manner in which you all handled the notifica- 
tions. Your patient, close-hold, personal touch 
was just what everyone needed.” He added 
that for him the process was a “great lesson in 
professionalism.””” 

Chief of Chaplains Barstad told about the 
Chief and Deputy’s involvement in senior 
assignments: | 

The personnel people go back and put 

together a straw man [tentative needs], and 

we know that overseas assignments really 
drive the assignment process. Some of those 
we have to change, and retirements [come 
up], and we have to respond to those. They 
look at vacancies coming up, things we have 
to do, and they start putting together some 
people and who are available, and that opens 
up other things. We try to have some kind of 
balance denominationally . . . and that is part 
of the thinking too. Of course you have new 
colonels, and that comes into the system. 
They work that part of it. Once we buy off 
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through the Deputy and myself there is 
another whole process of making sure that 
the vacated position is going to be filled. You 
have to put it together in such a way that you 
are calling the key people. Many general offi- 
cers are very sensitive in that area, and if they 
hear an assignment through the rumor area, 

they feel that is their staff and they have a 

right to buy off on it, and they want to buy off 

on it. We have to get their buy-off, and there 
are many reasons sometimes why a com- 

mander may not buy into something... . 

Then there is another thing that | feel—and ... 

| can talk about this because | chose to do 

this kind of thing myself. That is sometimes 

the line thinks that once you make it into a 

certain [position], you never ever drop back. | 

think it is extremely important for chaplains to 
go from command positions back into base 
leadership positions, because that is what we 
are all about. . . . | think it is important for 
chaplains to go back and forth and not just 
plug up the whole leadership thing with just a 
few people. .. . That kind of perception, | 
think, is important, that we can move back 
and forth. But that is always a tough one 
when you are dealing with the senior guys 
because they think, well, | am being farmed 
out, | am being put into something lesser 
than | should be getting, and | am one of the 
senior guys, so how can you do that to me? It 
is a tough one.” 
The division’s assignment process included 
open discussion and even debate, with great 
sensitivity to the needs of people. The overrid- 
ing goal was to get the right person into the 
right position. 

Besides the other aspects of assignments, 
special local needs sometimes played an 
important role. For example, in 1989 the chap- 
lains at Travis AFB successfully regained con- 
trol of the chapel program’s Gospel service and 
Gospel choirs. Retirees active in these areas 
had tried to exert extraordinary opposing pres- 
sure. Travis ISC Francis G. Andrews gave the 
division some free advice. He said that replace- 
ments for him and the chaplain who handled 
the Gospel service should be forceful enough 
to prevent a recurrence. He warned that some- 
times with the reassignment of chaplains, “the 
old regime steps back in and causes more tur- 
moil and consternation.” In his reply Chaplain 
Joseph C. Matthews, Chief of the division, 
assured Chaplain Andrews that the replace- 
ments would render the strong leadership he 
recommended." 

Other Responsibilities 

The division carried on the assignment pro- 
cess while meeting many other responsibilities. 
For example, in the last half of 1986 it 
increased manning to funded and authorized 
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strength, allocated chaplain grades to major 
commands as scheduled biennially, managed 
separation of chaplains released from active 
duty through retirement or withdrawal of eccle- 
siastical endorsement, and aligned faith group 
goals for distributing chaplains in the Reserve 
Category B and Chaplain Candidate programs. 
It also computed accession goals for FY 1987 
and prepared for an AF-wide review of chaplain 
manpower requirements.” 

Congress passed the Defense Officer 
Personnel Management Act (DOPMA) as the 
decade opened. One result was the division’s 
discovery that it had to consider accessions 
and separations individually for each grade. It 
could no longer stress management of acces- 
sions and releases for the chaplaincy as a 
whole without this ingredient. DOPMA also 
allowed extension of retirement dates for 
colonel and lieutenant colonel chaplains. 
Occasionally until 1989 the Office used this 
provision for Catholic chaplains to serve to age 
62 after retirement and recall. Chaplain Edwin 
A. Porter, Chief of the division, noted as well 
that DOPMA affected Reservists on extended 
active duty and chaplains entering active duty 
after the legislation.’ 

Another important function was to oversee 
the Functional Review of Base Chaplain by the 
Air Force Special Staff Management Engi- 
neering Team (AFSSMET). The last chaplain 
function standard appeared in 1978. The 
AFSSMET team briefed installation staff chap- 
lains (ISCs) on the forthcoming review at the 
1985 USAF Chaplains Conference. Early in 
1987 Chaplain Barstad announced the official 
beginning of the two-phase evaluation. 
Legislation mandated parts of the functional 
review, which evaluated the function of chap- 
lains at installations but not command or Air 
Staff levels. The division’s project officer for the 
study was Chaplain Michael D. Ashley. 

The first phase familiarized the management 
engineering team with the chaplain function at 
a workshop with eleven chaplains and six 
CMPs. The team then drew up a study plan to 
document findings and describe how to mea- 
sure the manpower necessary to support the 
chaplain function. In the measurement phase 
the team visited selected bases and attributed 
numerical values to all chaplain functions. The 
team dismissed actions or activities not easily 
quantifiable. For example, Hill AFB said that 
chaplains expended many hours commuting 
between facilities, and Wright-Patterson AFB 
discussed ministry to retired personnel and 
civilian employees. The AFSSMET team 
rejected both areas since it lacked an account- 
ing of manhours expended.” 

By mid-1988 the team completed the review 
and sent forward its final management decision 
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package. The division indicated its non-concur- 
rence with initiatives to limit many base-level 
efforts of chaplains. Chaplain Matthews 
responded that “the implementation of any of 
the options characterized as less than the cur- 
rent level of services . . . would change the 
nature of the chaplaincy and result in a com- 
promise of the Air Force mission.” He said 
Chaplain Service manning was at a minimally 
effective level. Reductions would erode the 
quality of life of Air Force personnel, who would 
lose resources on which they depended. The 
division said the decision package rested on 
assumptions foreign to the nature of the 
Chaplain Service and the chaplain’s identity. 
Chaplain Matthew’s letter pointed to five mis- 
taken assumptions in the report. (1) The report 
assumed that if members of the Air Force com- 
munity had opportunity to attend a worship 
service of some kind, their free exercise of reli- 
gion had been adequately met. (2) The full 
extent of the chaplain’s role was to offer or 
arrange for a certain minimal level of worship. 
(3) The Chaplain Service stood in competition 
with local churches and synagogues. (4) The 
Chaplain Service catered to two segments of 
the community, Catholic and Protestant. (5) 
Volunteers or contracted worship leaders, mili- 
tary or civilian, could accomplish the work of 
military chaplains. The decision package mis- 
takenly assumed that the Chief of Chaplains 
Office “can decide the scope of worship, visita- 
tion, counseling, sacramental, religious-hu- 
manitarian, and spiritual growth programs.” It 
assumed the Office could do this better than 
“local chaplains, commanders, and their 
staffs.” This thrust ran counter to the model 
installation program and “present Air Force 
concern that decisions be made at the level 
closest to the actions they require,” that is, 
decentralized management. 

The Office also rejected two other AFSSMET 
recommendations perceived as destructive of 
the Chaplain Service mission. One was that 
command chaplains should define which activi- 
ties should receive appropriated funding and 
which should be supported by chaplain funds 
to reduce appropriated funding. The other was 
that manpower standards should be used to 
establish an Air Force-wide level of service for 
worship services.** As the decade ended ISCs 
and command chaplains were contesting the 
application of manpower review standards at 
bases across the Air Force. 

The division also engaged in other fire-fight- 
ing actions. One involved a legislative reduction 
of officers in the Department of Defense (DOD), 
and the other the lengthening of Time on 
Station (TOS) between PCSs. Budgetary cuts 
and the Goldwater-Nichols DOD Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1986 were the impetus for these ini- 
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tiatives. 

In relation to the DOD reduction of officer 
strength, Congress mandated a six percent 
reduction by FY 1989 in three incremental re- 
ductions of 1% (FY 1987), 2% (FY 1988) and 
3% (FY 1989). Initially the Secretary of Defense 
did not allocate the reduction among the 
services. In the fall of 1986 the Air Staff asked 
the division for relevant information about pos- 
sible cuts. The division responded that “we 
would . . . find it unrealistic to reduce our 
strength at this time” since the Chaplain 
Service had not reached full authorization and 
was short sixty-five Roman Catholic chaplains. 
Chaplain William H. Mattox, Chief of the divi- 
sion, compiled a paper showing the unaccept- 
able impact of a 6% reduction in chaplains. He 
said that 56 authorized slots were unfunded 
and unfilled despite sizable chaplain reductions 
on some CONUS bases (e.g., a 32% reduction 
at Lackland AFB and a 54% reduction at 
Wilford Hall USAF Medical Center). He noted 
that between 1980-88 the Chaplain Service 
experienced a funded authorization reduction 
of 4%, and a further 6% reduction of fifty chap- 
lains would seriously impair the Chaplain 
Service’s mission. In response to a request to 
examine substituting civilian clergy for chap- 
lains, the division provided a statement justify- 
ing the military essentiality of chaplains. In the 
fall of 1987 the division told the USAF 
Chaplains Conference that the line had 
absorbed the 1% reduction, and apparently the 
Chaplaincy would not suffer later reductions.” 
That was the result. 

The other issue was the strict enforcement of 
TOS rules before an allowed PCS move. 
Budgetary cutbacks caused a two-month delay 
or cancellation of all overseas moves in FY 
1986. This resulted in new DOD policies on 
TOS in FY 1987. The first area affected was the 
assignment of Catholic chaplains, who usually 
moved more often than other chaplains. The 
second was the need to move chaplains to 
maintain faith group balance in chapel teams. 
Air Staff had to approve waivers for moves 
under two years, and the Secretary of the Air 
Force for moves under one year. Another policy 
allowing overseas assignees voluntarily to 
extend tours for rather undefined periods com- 
plicated the issue. This had the net effect of 
slowing overseas rotations and reducing PCS 
moving costs. These policies, restrictions, and 
interpretations of levels required for waivers 
created major snarls in managing and moving 
chaplain and chapel management personnel. 
Personnel with less than three years on station 
needed waivers for reassignment, resulting in 
fewer moves. In 1987 the division accepted its 
fair share of the 14.8% reduction of PCS 
moves required of the Air Force. The guiding 
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philosophy was to absorb the reduction by lim- 
iting the total number of PCS moves rather 
than holding strictly to TOS requirements. This 
gave the division flexibility to manage the force 
in the most efficient way. Funding constraints 
reduced the number of PCS moves AF-wide 
from a high of 317,000 in FY 1980 to 237,000 
moves authorized in FY 1989. These develop- 
ments sometimes brought dramatic shortfalls 
at base chaplain functions. Travis AFB usually 
had eleven chaplains and eleven CMPS. In the 
first half of 1988 only seven of each were on 
board, with two chaplains expected to report 
soon.” 

In the second half of 1989 the division replied 
to a request for plans to join in any required 
draw-down of AF personnel. It replied that the 
Chaplain Service intended to adopt moderate 
accession management measures. Early 
release was not an incentive for chaplains to 
separate, nor was a reduction in force for 
Reserve lieutenants a workable option. Since 
severe limitations would severely compromise 
the Chaplain Service mission, the division 
decided that control of accessions was the 
best management tool remaining. It projected a 
conservative number of thirty-five accessions in 
FY 1990, a reduction of twenty from the previ- 
ous year.” 

Another recurring subject requiring the divi- 
sion’s attention was a Judge Advocate pro- 
posal to revise DOD policy governing 
conscientious objectors. Chaplain Porter 
informed the Directorate of Personnel in 1982 
that the Office did not concur with a proposed 
revision to prohibit a person on active duty 
from claiming conscientious objection. He cited 
an earlier rejection of this proposal by the three 
military chiefs of chaplains. He wrote, 
“Considering the entire history of church-state 
relations in the United States, this is undoubt- 
edly the most inappropriate time to alter the 
DOD Directive regarding conscientious objec- 
tions +4 

The division had a heavy workload in other 
areas too. In 1981 it began using computerized 
personnel records. It did not want to rely on the 
paper records that the fire in the Chief’s Office 
endangered. The first primitive steps involved a 
cathode ray tube system and printer providing 
access to records at AFMPC. Eventually other 
computer equipment allowed more rapid 
access to chaplain records. The division also 
held conferences for command chaplain staff 
members in the personnel area. For example, in 
1985 Chaplain Lloyd W. Lyngdal, Chief of the 
division, convened a workshop at AFMPC, the 
first in several years. These gatherings intro- 
duced many command staff members with no 
previous experience to the complexities of per- 
sonnel work. Chaplains Porter and Lyngdal had 
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two of the longest tenures as divisional Chief.” 
The division’s chapel manager also edited an 
annual Air Force Chaplain Service Personnel 
Directory for official use. MSgt Robert P. St. 
Germain’s 1990 edition included all chapel 
management personnel for the first time. 

Readiness 

After 1985 the division’s title incorporated the 
“Readiness and Reserve Affairs” function. 
Responsibility for this area moved into the 
Personnel Division itn August 1983. The 
Readiness and Reserve Affairs Officer joined 
the division, and the Readiness and Reserve 
Affairs Division ceased to exist. The transition 
recognized the importance of personnel deci- 
sions in all readiness and reserve planning. The 
Readiness and Reserve Division came into 
existence on August 1, 1980. The Chief of 
Chaplains later saw it as too small for a sepa- 
rate division, with only one chaplain and no 
support people.** 

The area of readiness involved exercises and 
deployments. It was not a natural one for most 
clergy chaplains. Some thought it interfered 
with “real ministry on the base,” or was game- 
playing with little sense of reality. 

During the Eighties the Chaplain Service 
increasingly grasped readiness as a high prior- 
ity. Ministry had to be provided in all con- 
tingencies, including exercises and 
deployments. Readiness for ministry under all 
conditions was one of the unique aspects of Air 
Force ministry. 

The Chaplain Service also discovered that 
readiness ministry needed constant re-empha- 
sis. It could not wait for the institution to tell it 
how to provide readiness ministry. Chaplains 
had to insist on inclusion of ministry in plans 
and exercises or operations would proceed 
without them. Finally, the Chaplain Service dis- 
covered that all levels, including Air Staff, com- 
mand and base, needed sensitizing to 
readiness and readiness planning. Involvement 
of one level without the others brought little 
profit. For example, if the installation staff 
chaplain had no representation in operational 
planning, chaplains would not participate when 
the whistle blew. 

The story of readiness in the Eighties is the 
story of how sensitivity to the growing impor- 
tance of readiness gathered strength in the 
TAC Chaplain’s office. It tells how the Chief’s 
Office took hold of the issue to make it a prior- 
ity in all commands. Finally, commands and 
bases assumed responsibility for ensuring 
chaplain ministry in exercises, deployments, 
and all contingencies, with the Chief’s Office 
providing policy guidance at Air Staff level. This 
devolution nicely accommodated the Chief’s 
motif of decentralization. In addition, com- 
mands and bases integrated Reserve Chaplain 
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Service personnel into the planning process to 
bring Reservists into operational plans.*' Since 
war scenarios constantly changed, no one fin- 
ished a task easily, or once and for all. 

Chaplain Jerry L. Rhyne, Chief of the 
Readiness and Reserve Division, was first off 
the starting block in this area. Chief of 
Chaplains Richard Carr had wide experience as 
TAC Command Chaplain and earlier as a 
Reserve chaplain. Deeply interested in ensuring 
chaplain involvement in all readiness functions, 
he charged Chaplain Rhyne with raising sensi- 
tivity across the board and involving the Office 
and command offices in readiness planning. 
Much of the progress in readiness ministry was 
a result of Chaplain Carr’s early sense of 
urgency in this area. 

Chaplain Rhyne visited commands and 
installations to build awareness of wartime 
manpower requirements and mobility planning. 
He and Chaplain Carr participated briefly in the 
Border Star 1981 joint service exercise in April 
1981. Readiness representatives from com- 
mands met for three days in March to discuss 
the need for standardized guidelines for CMPs 
on mobility and deployment, among other 
issues. The Armed Forces Chaplains Board 
(AFCB) created a Readiness Advisory Group in 
1981 to coordinate inter-service questions in 
this field.°? 

In April 1981 Chaplain Carr formed a Task 
Force on Total Force Strategy for Readiness 
and Mobility to study AF and DOD long-range 
plans. Its marching orders were to compile a 
Chaplain Service Functional Guidance for 
wartime planning that defined all levels of re- 
sponsibility. The task force began meeting in 
the summer of 1981. It finished its work a year 
later. Its membership then included two active 
duty chaplains (Chaplain John G. Truitt, Jr., and 
Chaplain Rhyne as ex officio member), four 
Reserve and Air National Guard (ANG) chap- 
lains (William P. Rhett, Jr., Donald J. Fallon, 
Phillip Conlon and Joseph M. Koehler), and 
chapel managers Francis J. Riley and Wendell 
R. Wilkinson (USAFR). ANG Chaplain Carroll N. 
Anderson was a consultant, and Chaplain 
Simeon Kobrinetz, mobilization assistant to the 
Deputy Chief of Chaplains, was an advisor. The 
committee developed the Functional Guidance 
that became the first Chaplain Service guid- 
ance on readiness for active duty, Reserve and 
ANG chaplains and CMPs in the summer of 
1982. Its introduction defined readiness as 

being prepared to minister to military person- 

nel and their dependents when any national 
emergency places them in a crisis situation or 
creates extreme geographical stress. 

Readiness prepares for an uncertain future: 

mass casualties from nuclear war or acci- 

dent; theater chemical, biological, or conven- 
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tional warfare of accident/incident; terrorists’ 
acts (bomb, riot, etc.); or natural disasters. 
Readiness also deals with the present: mobil- 
ity, deployment, field exercises, and Air Force 
and unit missions involving the total Air Force 
community. Readiness ministry is designed 
for the total Air Force community and its mis- 
sion of maximum peacetime readiness and 
combat effectiveness.* 

The document was an important first step. It 
went through several revisions in the decade 
and became the Chaplain Service Total Force 
Readiness Guidance. 

In 1981 the Office allocated the 300% 
increase in Reserve Category B individual 
mobilization augmentee (IMA) positions to fill 
wartime manpower requirements in TAC, SAC, 
MAC, ATC, AFLC, AFSC and ARPC. Category 
B authorizations had increased from 150 to 450 
chaplains. Chaplain Carr gave his full support 
to securing 103 additional ANG chaplains, dou- 
bling the total, to “fill part of the chaplain man- 
ning shortfall identified by USAF manpower war 
planners.” Chaplain Rhyne visited the MAC 
Command Chaplain’s Office and consulted 
with the Chief of Chaplains, then advised that 
office to establish a Readiness Division. It was 
to coordinate more fully with hospital planners 
to ensure adequate chaplain hospital ministry. 
He wrote that a readiness division would “help 
me establish a network to work readiness initia- 
tives, which is a high priority in the Air Force as 
well as the Chaplain Service. The Chief of 
Chaplains has encouraged this move to give 
visibility and credibility to readiness within the 
Chaplain Service.” 

Also in 19871 the Chief’s Office asked the 
Chaplain Branch, the Air Force Inspection and 
Safety Center to conduct a Functional Manage- 
ment Inspection on Readiness. It evaluated the 
Chaplain Service’s ability and adequacy to 
function in mobility and rapid deployment oper- 
ations. Between July 1981 and April 1982 the 
inspection touched elements of eleven com- 
mands, the Chief’s Office, and several other 
locations. Command offices forwarded 
responses to the FMI for coordination of a fina! 
response to the Inspector General, and the 
Functional Guidance then under composition 
incorporated results. The inspection showed 
commands the Chief’s deep concern for readi- 
ness. According to results, installation chap- 
lains had little involvement in mobility and 
deployment planning. Planners saw them as an 
adjunct function brought into the planning pro- 
cess with too short a suspense. The inspection 
also evaluated how well command offices syn- 
chronized with the readiness system at all lev- 
els. It found that chaplain- mobility kits were 
unavailable to mobility chaplains, and that 
some kits were inadequate or in bad repair. The 
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Office directed that commands survey mobility 
plans and determine needs, then coordinate 
required purchases and repairs. Command 
offices had accountability for the kits.°° 

To ensure implementation of the Total Force 
doctrine according to the Functional Guidance, 
Chief of Chaplains Collins formed a Total Force 
Readiness Working Group in the spring of 
1983. Readiness representatives from the 
eleven major commands most directly involved 
in readiness and mobilization made up the 
group. Chaplain Gerald E. Marsh, mobilization 
assistant to the Chief of Chaplains, attended 
the first meeting. The group forwarded some 
recommendations and staffed others. It func- 
tioned for the rest of the decade. For example, 
in April 1989 the group met at Andrews AFB, 
MD with Chaplain Roger A. Withee, Readiness 
and Reserve Affairs Officer, as chair. Chief of 
Chaplains McDonough addressed the gather- 
ing, noting that the agenda focused on identify- 
ing, validating and justifying all necessary 
chaplain and CMP manpower requirements for 
CONUS and overseas forces. Other agenda 
items were CMPs’ wartime job description, 
enhancement of war planning communication 
at all levels, and chaplain and CMP training, 
especially Continuing Medical Readiness 
Training (CRMT, sometimes called Chaplain 
Medical Readiness Training). Thirty-two chap- 
lains and CMPs participated in the conference. 
Conferees also discussed wartime integrated 
planning, mobility boxes and chaplain mobility 
kits, wartime hospital manning, and unit type 
codes.” 

Early in the decade the Chief’s Office became 
aware of the need to train active duty and 
Reserve chaplains in mass casualty ministry. 
This became an important initiative in the 
Eighties, especially in the form of coordinated 
training with medical personnel. A Working 
Group on Combat Hospital Ministry convened 
in July 1982 to consider recommendations for 
readiness training of Reserve chaplains for field 
hospital ministry. The increase of 300 autho- 
rizations in Category B Reserve chaplains was 
one of the driving influences in the meeting. 
The committee did not endorse a training 
course for active duty and Reserve chaplains at 
Wilford Hall USAF Medical Center as proposed 
by Chaplain Kobrinetz. It did recognize the 
need to review training in this area for all chap- 
lains. The group charged the ARPC Command 
Chaplain with researching and developing min- 
istry training programs for Category B person- 
nel, and considering the attachment of some 
Reserve personnel to regional hospitals. 

Chaplain John B. Kenney, Readiness and 
Reserve Affairs Officer, convened the first 
Readiness Training Task Force meeting in 
November 1983. The ten colonel chaplains 
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commended a recent readiness training exer- 
cise conducted by ARPC for Reserve chap- 
lains. It recommended that the USAF Chaplain 
School incorporate readiness training for active 
duty chaplains in all it courses. In 1988 Chief of 
Chaplains Barstad directed all Chaplain Service 
personnel to seek Continuing Medical 
Readiness Training whenever possible, espe- 
cially in annual medical personnel field training 
exercises. Training included triage categories, 
plans for pastoral care of patients and staff, 
familiarity with emergency medicai procedures, 
and worship and rites in field environments.*% 

These and other readiness issues continued 
through the decade. In 1985 a command chap- 
lain’s executive alerted Chaplain Ernest E. 
Kircus, Readiness and Reserve Affairs Officer, 
that a non-chaplain regulation allowed volun- 
tary chaplain participation in weapons training. 
The Office requested rescission of the para- 
graph, noting that as non-combatants chap- 
lains could not bear arms. The USAFE 
Command Chaplain asked for guidance in a 
related area. He noted that the Geneva 
Convention required chaplains to wear armlets 
with a distinctive emblem on the left sleeve, 
and to have Convention identification in their 
possession. Chaplain Kircus researched the 
issue with the help of the Judge Advocate. The 
next revision of Air Force Regulation 265-1 
required chaplains to carry Geneva Convention 
identity cards. The Office attempted to develop 
a method for distributing armlets to chaplains 
subject to deployment. 

In 1986 the division made major revisions to 
the Chaplain Service’s annex of the USAF War 
and Mobilization Plan, Known as WMP 1, 
Annex X. Coordination of the revision of the 
unclassified annex went through commands. 
The final product differed from the earlier edi- 
tion in three areas. The document had a more 
logical organization, especially in the tasking 
section that delineated specific responsibilities 
for the Office, command chaplains, and |ISCs. It 
added the idea of pastoral ministry teams com- 
posed of chaplains and CMPs. Finally, it signifi- 
cantly enhanced the description of the CMP’s 
wartime role. Chaplain Kircus briefed the USAF 
Chaplains Conference on the revision in 1986. 
He also stressed that ISCs should consider 
retainability, exercise experience and attitude in 
tasking chaplains and CMPs for exercises. In 
1987 the division took steps to exempt chap- 
lains from acting as troop commanders under 
any circumstance. An earlier revision of an Air 
Force regulation on mobility planning had 
allowed that possibility. Chaplain Withee 
opened another revision of Annex X in 1989.° 

As participation in planning increased at all 
levels, chaplains took part in more readiness 
exercises and deployments. TAC Chaplain 
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Robert E. Merrell reported in 1989 that in the 
previous year thirty-six active duty, Reserve 
and ANG chaplains and six chapel managers 
deployed with TAC for over 1,200 days. While 
some mistakenly saw this duty as an “interrup- 
tion” of ministry, he said, the command recog- 
nized its necessity and developed two “combat 
ministry” courses for the fall of 1989. It also 
became increasingly clear that the CMP’s 
wartime and readiness role was an important 
element in defending CMP manpower levels. 
USAFE’s defense of CMP positions was a help- 
ful model for other commands. The command 
office there identified pastoral ministry teams 
(chaplains and CMPs) in readiness exercises, 
deployments and wartime scenarios; this idea 
helped validate the assistance of CMPs under 
wartime conditions. Command chaplains rec- 
ognized that wartime plan annexes had to 
describe chaplain and CMP duties precisely, 
and the numbers required to accomplish the 
mission. Locally generated Base Level 
Assessments (BLAs) needed to validate the use 
of active duty and Reserve chaplains in 
wartime. Since command chaplains consol- 
idated all BLAs, it was supremely important to 
ensure the integration of chaplain requirements 
in operational plans. In this way the com- 
mander could identify the need for chaplains in 
a mission. The July/August 1989 issue of 
Update stressed that since the wartime mission 
of the chaplaincy was unique, the Chaplain 
Service must be included in every BLA.*° 

In May 1989 the Office determined that the 
next inspection focus for the Chaplain Branch, 
Air Force Inspection and Safety Center would 
be a FMI on readiness capability. The FMI 
would address war plan development, tasking 
and providing resources at major command 
level, and BLAs at nine major commands and 
at least fifteen bases representing CONUS 
commands. The inspection began in July and 
extended ito the end of the year. It allowed the 
Office to determine the sufficiency of Air Staff 
guidance for major commands to develop ade- 
quate plans for mobilizing and deploying chap- 
lains and CMPs in wartime. The inspection also 
determined where wartime positions should be 
identified and justified.“ 

Chaplain Lorraine K. Potter became the 
Readiness and Reserve Affairs Officer in the 
division in 1990. She was the first female chap- 
lain to serve on the Chief's staff. 

The Personnel, Manpower and Readiness 
Division had many responsibilities. None was 
as important as the continued staffing of over a 
hundred bases around the world, moving and 
balancing over 800 chaplains from eighty faith 
groups. The goal was to achieve a proper mix 
of sacramental and worship ministries, grades, 
and personalities. This molded the chaplaincy’s 
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pluralism into workable ministry teams at each 
base ready for all contingencies, including 
mobility. Teams constantly gained and lost new 
members since chaplains did not rotate to new 
assignments as teams. 


EDUCATION AND PROFESSIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 


At the close of the decade three chaplains, 
one CMP and a civilian secretary made up the 
Education and Professional Development 


. Division. The CMP became a member of the 


division in the Eighties, bringing necessary 
administrative expertise. As Chief of the divi- 
sion, Chaplain Selwyn G. Geller was the first 
Jewish chaplain on the Chief’s staff. Chaplain 
Bruce Ewing of the division was the first Black 
chaplain on the Chief’s staff (1989). 

The division’s responsibilities of 1985 were its 
charter throughout the Eighties: “advises the 
Chief and Deputy Chief of Chaplains in all mat- 
ters pertaining to chaplain professional plans, 
programs, and activities; responsible for all 
direct ministry support for chaplains and USAF 
chapel communities world-wide; provides pol- 
icy and program guidance for the full spectrum 
of chaplain/chapel ministry; provides continu- 
ing education for chaplains.” Chaplain Harold 
M. Jensen, Chief of the division, compiled a set 
of goals to attain this mission for FY 1989. This 
was the division’s first written set of goals in 
the decade, and it showed the range of activi- 
ties. The goals included accomplishing basic 
repetitive tasks suitably; examining ways for 
more effective use of the Resource Board, 
Chaplain School, Air Force Institute of 
Technology (AFIT) long courses, Professional 
Military Education (PME) allocations, and the 
Chaplain Branch, Air Force Inspection and 
Safety Center; enhancing historical and histori- 
cal archive initiatives for the Chaplain Service; 
encouraging holistic ministry among chaplains 
and lay persons; evaluating and enhancing reli- 
gious education programs and initiatives; 
enhancing family ministries and expanding 
coordination with family agencies; and maxi- 
mizing utilization of automation initiatives for 
ministries.** Chaplain William J. Dendinger, 
Chief of the division, continued this practice for 
FY 1990. 

One important task of the division was to 
serve as the project office for revising Air Force 
Regulation 265-1. The division also revised Air 
Force Regulation 265-10, Chaplain Service 
Certificates, in 1989, delegating award respon- 
sibilities to appropriate levels. Chaplain Jensen 
and MSgt Thomas S. King made substantial 
modifications in AF Form 1270, Chaplain 
Statistical Report, that year.“ 

The division had three field extensions. They 
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were the USAF Chaplain School, the USAF 
Chaplain Service Resource Board, and the 
Chaplain Branch, Air Force Inspection and 
Safety Center. Division members kept steady 
contact with these agencies with policy guid- 
ance and direction and asked for help in a vari- 
ety of areas (See Chapters 8 and 12). Staff 
members visited the Board and School regu- 
larly. As division Chief, Chaplain George R. 
Pryor emphasized telephonic contact with the 
agencies. 

The division tried to coordinate concerns 
among field agencies and persons in command 
offices responsible for professional matters. 
This so-called “professional network” did not 
exist in an organizational sense. Nevertheless, 
the division encouraged networking with letters 
and conferences. For example, in 1983 
Chaplain Selwyn G. Geller, Chief of the division, 
held a Workshop on Command Professional 
Matters at Maxwell AFB. The agenda included 
religious education, stress counseling, worship 
and preaching, group support, and resource 
issues. Chaplain Owen J. Hendry of the division 
said the conference shared programs, issues 
and goals across command lines and formed a 
network among key professional leaders. 
Another conference two years later included an 
Air Force Family Matters Office briefing. It aiso 
took up pastoral care, special assignments, 
religious education, preaching, Ministry to 
Chaplains, mobility and readiness, computer 
applications, and video and film resources. 
Chaplains Jensen, Dendinger and James E. 
Price of the division attended the World-Wide 
Education and Professional Development 
Division Conference in October 1988 at 
Maxwell. Deputy Chief of Chaplains 
McDonough addressed the group. Command 
personnel raised many issues for the agenda. 
Discussion covered chapel staff training in 
computer use, short notice for Chaplain 
Professional Continuing Education (CPCE) 
travel orders, no CPCEs for overseas chap- 
lains, and standardized inter-command reli- 
gious education workshops.“ 

Continuing professional education for chap- 
lains was a major divisional responsibility. The 
division worked at this task through the USAF 
Chaplain School, CPCEs, and the USAF 
Chaplain Service Resource Board (Chapter 8). 
It assigned chaplains to AFIT and PME long 
courses, and scheduled occasional inter-com- 
mand conferences for continuing education. 
For example, a schedule of six bio-ethical 
conferences at rotating hospitals started with 
the first annual workshop at Wright-Patterson 
AFB in 1987." The division also coordinated 
Christian Encounter Conferences, or Christian 
Leadership Conferences as they came to be 
known, for developing lay leaders in chapel 
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programs (Chapter 17). 

The division’s direct ministry Support for 
chaplains and chapel communities included 
heavy emphasis on religious education. Divi- 
sion members served on the AFCB’s Protestant 
Religious Education Advisory Group (PREAG) 
and Catholic Religious Education Advisory 
Group (CREAG), which selected religious edu- 
cation materials for the Armed Forces. The 
PREAG meeting in 1988 discussed the 
decrease in circulation of core cooperative cur- 
riculum materials of about 8% in FY 1987 and 
13% in the fall quarter of 1987. PREAG took 
steps to offer a broader selection of material 
and reemphasize the importance of using the 
cooperative curriculum. In 1981 the Jewish 
Religious Education Advisory Group (JREAG) 
made a full revision of its curriculum.” A mem- 
ber of the division also served on the AFCB’s 
Audiovisual Advisory Group, with Chaplain 
Bruce Ewing holding the position in 1989. 

The quality of religious education on installa- 
tions was a continuing concern. in March 1982 
the Chaplain Branch, Air Force Inspection and 
Safety Center began a FMI on religious educa- 
tion in the areas of chaplain leadership, teacher 
training, and systematic teacher recruitment. 
The Branch presented a briefing to the Chief’s 
Office on the FMI results that included seven 
findings and seven preliminary recommenda- 
tions. In mid-1983 the division began address- 
ing the findings. Its responses increased the 
number of Career Development Institutes on 
religious education, distributed materials to 
bases, and encouraged command chaplains to 
increase publicity, improve teacher training and 
monitor facilities. For the initial responses 
Chaplain Morris J. Holtzclaw of the division 
was the action officer. 

The division continued efforts in this area in 
1984, requesting the nine largest operational 
commands to include sixteen recommen- 
dations in staff assistance checklists. Chief of 
Chaplains Collins appointed a Religious 
Education Task Force in May 1984 to review 
the area of religious education. Chaplain 
Hendry took responsibility for the FMI 
response. He received Chaplain Collins’ 
approval for a task force recommendation to 
plan six regional inter-command religious edu- 
cation conferences for FY 1986. TAC had been 
conducting two regional workshops, and in the 
spring of 1984 TAC Chaplain Robert E. 
Hendricks recommended to the Command 
Chaplains Conference that other commands 
consider offering conferences. Chief of 
Chaplains Collins emphasized the installation 
staff chaplain’s role in religious education in an 
article in Chaplaincy Update and limited the title 
“director of religious education” to chaplains. 
The lay leaders for religious education pro- 
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Chief of Chaplains Carr confers medal on Chaplain James E. Townsend (top); Chaplain 
Harold M. Jensen, 1987 (middle, left); Chaplain George R. Pryor leading conference wor- 
ship, 1987 (middle, right); Chaplain Bruce Ewing and Chaplain William J. Dendinger, 1989 
(bottom, left and right). 
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grams were “coordinators.” That fall the com- 


mand chaplains agreed to six inter-command. 


regional conferences in Washington, DC, 
Arizona, Florida, Nebraska, and northern 
California. By mid-1985 members of the Chief’s 
staff reported improvement in the religious edu- 
cation programs they reviewed during base vis- 
its. They also reported that command chaplains 
gave considerable support to local initiatives in 
this field.” 

Members of the Resource Board participated 
in these religious education conferences. They 
distributed a new “chapel volunteer record of 
ministry” to record the work of religious educa- 
tion teachers and others. The division sched- 
uled six more workshops for FY 1987, including 
one in CONUS, one in Alaskan Air Command, 
and one each in Germany, Turkey and the 
United Kingdom. The workshops generally had 
lectures, discussions and worship, with about 
forty to sixty chaplains and coordinators 
attending. Participants gave high marks to 
most of them.* As the decade ended the divi- 
sion re-examined the value of the conferences 
because of cost, complaints about repetition, 
and other factors. A task force recommended 
reducing the number of workshops to four. 
ATC, TAC, SAC and MAC took responsibility 
for the series in FY 1990, and the Resource 
Board recommended a common topic to avoid 
repetition. Sponsoring commands chose a staff 
member as conference coordinator. For exam- 
ple, Chaplain Henry C. Irvin coordinated the 
ATC-sponsored conference in Dallas, TX in 
1988. He noted a “subtle difference” among 
coordinators attending conferences in recent 
years. “Their mode of dress and their language 
are more professional, as are the kinds of prob- 
lems which they are focusing on. These confer- 
ences have been a big part of bringing about 
these changes. This professional mind-set can 
only benefit the Air Force and needs to be nur- 
tured and continued,” he said.“ 

Early in the decade the division strongly 
encouraged chaplain family ministry. Chaplain 
James E. Townsend, Chief of the division, com- 
missioned a lengthy study of Air Force family 
patterns in CONUS and USAFE by Dr. Dennis 
Orthner of Family Research and Analysis, Inc. 
The initial research appeared in August 1980 as 
Families in Blue: A Study of Married and Single 
Parent Families in the U.S. Air Force. Partici- 
pants at conferences held by a new AF agency, 
Air Force Family Matters Office (AFFAM), 
received copies. The second volume was 
Families in Blue: Implications from a Study of 
Married and Single Parents in the U.S. Air 
Force. The Command Chaplains Conference in 
October 1980 focused on the two volumes, and 
all chaplains received copies. The division 
arranged a follow-on study of family life in 
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PACAF, but withdrew proposed questions on 
extra-marital sexual behavior under a barrage 
of non-chaplain criticism. That study appeared 
in 1982 as Families in Blue: Phase Il; Insights 
from Air Force Families in the Pacific. \t con- 
cluded that in some respects PACAF families 
resembled those in CONUS more than USAFE 
families did. Late in May 1981 the division 
issued a publication to strengthen chaplain 
family ministry. Called Toward a Ministry of 
Families; A Handbook in Support of Family Life, 
it interfaced with earlier publications and 
helped chaplains in this area. 

The division inaugurated an experimental 
project at RAF Lakenheath, England in 1980- 
81. Its initial goal was to analyze stress on mili- 
tary families and integrate services to deal with 
stress. The experiment had the title “Family 
Task Force.” Meanwhile in Washington the divi- 
sion maintained close relations with AFFAM. 
Chaplain John O. Lundin took an assignment 
with the agency to help it get underway.*° 

In 1982 the division recognized that the intro- 
duction of Family Support Centers to bases 
around the world could alter actual and per- 
ceived responsibilities of chaplains in marriage 
and family ministry. It sent a study to com- 
mands on how to cement relations with the 
centers. In 1983 the division published the last 
of the contracted Studies in Blue series, enti- 
tled Opportunities for Ministry. \t focused on 
chaplains as family resources and discussed 
Chaplain ministry in family coping strategies. 
Through the rest of the decade the division 
stressed family ministry through CPCEs, dis- 
tributed resource materials, urged participation 
in the Surgeon General’s Family Advocacy 
Program, and in other ways.*" 

The division continually emphasized the 
importance of excellence in worship and 
preaching. ASTRA Chaplain Richardson fin- 
ished a paper on preaching that the division 
distributed in 1984. Another publication, Best 
Air Force Sermons, 1985, completing a project 
set in motion by the division Chief, Chaplain 
Geller. The booklet printed twenty-eight out of 
120 sermons submitted by chaplains. In 1988 
the division tasked the Resource Board to 
assess Air Force worship needs in view of a 
proposed revision of the Book of Worship for 
U.S. Forces.® In 1989 the division compiled 
responses to the FMI on worship (see Chapter 
15). 

Another of the division’s important functions 
was to select subjects and compile agendas for 
Command Chaplains Conferences and USAF 
Chaplains Conferences. Staff members tried to 
create lively and pertinent conferences. For 
example, the Command Chaplains Conference 
in the spring of 1990 focused on “Redesigning 
Ministry: Responding to Changing Realities.” 
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Chaplain Dendinger, Chief of the division, with 
Chaplains Price and Ewing set an agenda help- 
ing command chaplains to confront and man- 
age change. The division also coordinated 
follow-on decisions and actions after confer- 
ences. For example, in 1989 it coordinated the 
work of the Task Force on Priorities between 
the spring Command Chaplains Conference 
and the fall USAF Chaplains Conference. 
Another divisional responsibility was the 
chaplain history program. In the Eighties 
Reserve Chaplains Richard H. Thomas, John E. 
Groh and Norman P. Bolduc worked in the pro- 
gram. The program included semi-annual his- 
torical reports from all chaplain functions, 
including the Chief's Office; guidance for writ- 
ing chaplain history in An Informal Guide for 
Chapiain Service Historians; taped interviews of 
the Chief and Deputy and selected senior lead- 
ers; materials cataloged for deposit in the Air 
Force archives; policies and displays for the 
chaplain exhibit at the USAF Historical Museum 
coordinated through the AFLC chaplain; and a 
proposal for computerizing chaplain history re- 
ports. This volume was part of the program. 
Regular history reports from bases and com- 
mands were the foundation of the chaplain his- 
tory program. The division encouraged chaplain 
history writers to review events with a critical 
eye and provided materials to help. The writers 
had much to offer. For example, Chapel 
Manager Lesa L. McGinnis used this fitting 
prayer to open a report for McGuire AFB’s 
chapel! team in 1987: 
O God, You have enriched our lives with 
every good and perfect gift. You have com- 
manded us to show your splendor to our chil- 


dren and io praise our lives of love, justice. 


and joy. Let all who read this history offer 
thanksgiving and praise to Your glory. Let 
this history remind those who follow us of 
Your goodness and support their calling to 
worship You in spirit and in truth. Amen. 

Lee Ann Paulson, the ISC’s secretary at Pope 

AFB, was the long-time chapel historian there. 

In 1987 she reflected on the old maxim, “The 

more things change, the more they stay the 

same.” 
That old saying was so appropriate for the 
Base Chapel during the period 1 January 
through 30 June. Changes were evident as 
chapel personnel arrived and departed Pope 
AFB, parishioners changed faces as assign- 
ments were carried out, new programs were 
initiated and old ones terminated, reservists 
came and went as they performed annual 
tours and individual duty tours, and chapel 
managers and chaplains went on tours of 
temporary duty. The poor old chapel historian 
just sat here and watched it all happen. 

In his introduction to a report from Hickam AFB 
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in 1984, ISC John L. Mann talked about the 
mundane and deeper elements of chaplain his- 
tory: 

In a true sense, the work of the people of 

God can never be measured, evaluated, or 

authenticated through a listing of events, a 

narrative of activities, a description of initia- 

tives. All of these elements are but the mani- 
festation of some deeper, more profound 
commitment of faith by our chapel fellowship 
to enhance the quality of life of the people of 
our community, that is, as God’s people 
“present to the world.” .. . That being said, it 
is also true that a look at what the faith com- 
munity does opens a window to the soul of 
its commitment. . . . Our history will not fur- 
nish you with a greatly detailed description of 
what was done or how it was done. Our his- 
tory is a window, and when it is opened you 
will breath and feel the air of the people who 
love and care and have a great sensitivity to 
those around them, a people who seek to 
meet the needs of those with whom they live 
and work and play. Our history is a window to 
the soul of a caring community that seeks 
diligently to be “present to the world.”* 
As these introductions show, the chaplain his- 
tory program matured in the decade, due 
largely to the division’s unstinting support and 
that of the Chiefs and Deputy Chiefs of 
Chaplains. 

The Education and Professional Development 
Division’s daily work also included correspon- 
dence, answering congressional and public 
inquiries about chaplain ministry, and making 
staff recommendations to the Chief and 
Deputy. The division had primary responsibility 
for developing Chaplain Service themes in 
cooperation with the Resource Board, including 
theme materials, videos and brochures. 

Toward the end of the decade the division 
Chief became the chair of the Chaplain Service 
Automation Board. The Chief of Chaplains 
appointed this board to recommend policy for 
computerization in the service of ministry. The 
board ensured that Chaplain Service program- 
ming language was compatible with the rest of 
the Air Force, and contracted a study of future 
Chaplain Service computer needs to plan bud- 
get requests. It ensured that the Chaplain 
Service had networking capabilities internally 
and with other agencies. In 1989 the Board rec- 
ommended that a Communication-Computer 
Systems Plan include all phases of computer 
planning in the chaplaincy. Chaplain Jensen 
served as chair until mid-1989, when Chaplain 
Dendinger took the position.” 

Division members noted with pride that three 
Chiefs of Chaplains in the Eighties held earlier 
assignments in the section. The profession of 
ministry was the focus of the Education and 
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Professional Development Division. Its respon- 
sibility for chaplain continuing education and 
ministry resources was a pivotal mission. 
Dealing with religious pluralism was second- 
nature for members of the division, and plural- 
ism’s challenges, problems and opportunities 
were never more than a stone’s throw from 
anyone’s desk. 


BUDGET AND LOGISTICS DIVISION 


Of the divisions in the Chief’s Office, only the 
name of the Budget and Logistics Division 
remained unchanged in the Eighties. The com- 
position of the division did change. As the 
decade closed the staff included two chapel 
managers, MSgt Richard L. Warde and SSgt 
Gloria J. Ponder, appreciably reducing the 
administrative burden. One chaplain served in 
the section. Chaplain Peter M. Hansen was 
divisional Chief in decade’s last years. He was 
the first Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints chaplain to serve as a regular member of 
the Chief’s staff. Chaplain Gregory H. Pelesh 
became divisional Chief in mid-1990. He was 
the first Eastern Orthodox chaplain to serve on 
the Chief’s staff. Other divisional Chiefs in the 
decade were Chaplains Ervin D. Ellison Ill, 
Douglas O. Jones, and John G. Truitt. The 
Chief served on the AFCB’s Budget and 
Logistics Advisory Group, coordinating inter- 
service concerns in this area. One full-time 
civilian employee worked in the division. 
Among persons holding that position were 
Herbert E. Bryant, Glenn A. Moss and Leslie 
Peverall. The division also housed the book- 
keeper for the Air Force Chaplain Fund. 

Later chapters on chaplain funds, the Air 
Force Chaplain Fund, appropriated funds, and 
religious facilities cover many of the division’s 
responsibilities (Chapters 25 and 26). Some 
developments can give a broad picture of divi- 
sional responsibilities here. 

The division’s mission description in 1985 
applied throughout the Eighties. The statement 
gave the division these tasks: “responsible for 
financial programs, budget action, logistical 
support including material authorizations, and 
world-wide facility requirements; responsible 
for policy and procedural guidance on con- 
struction utilization and disposition of chapel 
facilities; provides continuing guidance and 
review of chaplain fund management and poli- 
cies; reviews chaplain use of appropriated 
funds, equipment allowances, and coordination 
with other functional managers for supporting 
services.” 

To accomplish this mission the division fre- 
quently revised pertinent Chaplain Service reg- 
ulations. For example, in 1987 the Office issued 
the first major revision since 1975 of Air Force 
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Regulation 265-2, Religious Facilities, Funds, 
and Materiel. The revision reflected the impact 
of religious pluralism, changes in fund defini- 
tions and sources, and new Air Force-wide 
directives. Important changes renamed reli- 
gious education facilities as chapel center facil- 
ities, and covered hospital chapels and 
rectories. The regulation prescribed chaplain 
input to various boards, allowed chaplain mem- 
bership on boards at the commander’s direc- 
tion, specified ISC responsibilities under the 
regulation, delineated designs for chapel win- 
dows and neutral status for religious facilities, 
and established procedures for designating his- 
toric chapels. The revision changed the defini- 
tion of the “neutral altar” for the first time in 
many years. In 1989 the division revised Air 
Force Regulation 265-3, Digital and Electronic 
Organs, and Air Force Regulation 265-4, 
Auxiliary Chaplains. A heavily revised version of 
Air Force Regulation 265-9, Chaplain Funds, 
appeared in 1988 as the first major revision 
since 1974. This regulation prescribed a uni- 
form Air Force accounting system for chaplain 
funds at all levels. It provided guidance for the 
computerized Chaplain Fund Accounting 
System (CFAS) discussed in Chapter 25.°° 

The division provided liaison for the Chief’s 
Office with all Air Staff agencies in the areas of 
funds and facilities. For example, in 1987 it pro- 
posed to the Air Force Deputy Chief of Staff, 
Logistics and Engineering revisions for Air 
Force Manual 86-2, Standard Facility 
Requirements, regarding the function, facility 
component, and quantitative (number, size, and 
seating capacity) requirements for chapel con- 
struction. One essential facility component in all 
new chapels was an immersion baptistery.* 

The division maintained close ties with the 
field, especially with CMPs who constantly 
worked with funds, facilities and materiel. For 
example, in 1984 CMP Virgil G. DeBerry, Jr. 
recommended using canned or carton wine in 
mobility boxes instead of glass bottles, which 
were heavier and susceptible to breakage. The 
division acted on the recommendation. In 1985 
a base indicated it had received a surplus of 
centrally purchased worship bulletins. The divi- 
sion found that bases generally overstated 
needs by as much as a third. It asked com- 
mand chaplains to re-survey needs in order to 
balance procurement and shipment. The result- 
ing one-fourth reduction in procurement 
promised a savings of $60,000. The division 
maintained a special relationship with the 
Command Chaplain’s Office of Air Force 
Logistics Command (AFLC). The command 
was the contracting office for AF-wide chaplain 
materiel and supplies (Chapter 12). 

A later chapter covers the division’s role in 
the AF Chaplain Fund, policy guidance for 
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Chief of Chaplains Collins (left) presents award to Chaplain John G. 


Truitt, Jr., with AFSC Chaplain Joseph J. McGahren in rear, 1985. 


chaplain funds, developments in decentralizing 
requests for MWR funds, and differences 
between appropriated and chaplain funds (see 
Chapter 25). The division issued policy guid- 
ance for chaplain participation in humanitarian 
funds and offerings in 1987. Many bases used 
these so-called “Christmas Funds” to help 
needy personnel during the holidays, and some 
lasted throughout the year. The guidance kept 
such funds firmly under the commander’s con- 
trol and offered measures for accounting and 
disbursement. Among other items, it required 
two signatures on all disbursement checks, one 
being a chaplain’s.* 

The computerization of many administrative 
functions in the Chaplain Service was a signifi- 
cant accomplishment. The division played the 
key role in securing funding for large purchases 
of computer equipment and developing soft- 
ware for chaplain fund accounting. Chapter 25 
covers these developments in detail. The divi- 
sion also led the way in computer networking 
between the Office and Air Staff agencies, and 
initiatives that became the province of the 
Chaplain Service Automation Board. 

The division held broad responsibilities in the 
area of religious facilities. Earlier and later 
chapters (Chapter 26) discuss many of the 
specifics of this subject, but several items 
should be mentioned. 

The first was the division’s continuing 
emphasis, beginning especially in 1983, on the 
need for Chaplain Service involvement at all 
levels to help secure funding for construction 
projects. This emphasis was part of the decen- 
tralization theme that echoed from the Chief’s 
Office. The division gave instructions on what 
to do if a proposal fell out at any stage of con- 


sideration (base, command, Air Staff levels). 
Bases had to resubmit with a tightly-reasoned 
rationale in order not to lose a proposal for 
another fiscal year; resubmission was not auto- 
matic. Ata Command Chaplains Conference in 
May 1983 Chaplain Jones gave conferees a 
chart showing how proposals passed hurdles 
at each level. He emphasized resubmission and 
the need for original submission of projects at 
installation level.°° 

The division issued an important publication 
in 1988 that picked up this motif. The brochure 
had the title The Air Force Military Construction 
Program: A Guide for Installation Staff 
Chaplains and Chiefs of Chapel Support 
Activities. Chaplain Hansen took action to bring 
this publication to completion, adapting an Air 
Command and Staff study by Chaplain Donald 
E. Taylor in 1987. The booklet was a guide for 
negotiating the maze of Operation and 
Maintenance and Military Construction 
Program funding. It helped Chaplain Service 
personnel maintain and improve existing facili- 
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Chaplain Peter M. Hansen visits Chapel Manager Lary N. York 


at Yokota AB, 1987. 


ties and initiate funding for new facilities. It 
included copies of completed forms, and 
described the review process for congressional 
and other funding.°' 

Chaplain Hansen spearheaded another 
important publication entitled the Religious 
Facilities Design Guide (1991). Planning began 
in 1987 to provide guidance and direction in 
constructing new facilities. A civilian architec- 
tural engineering firm received a contract to 
develop the guide with the division and other 
Air Staff agencies. The firm sent representa- 
tives to CONUS installations to gather data in 
1988. The division rejected the firm’s draft 
because it lacked sophistication and was 
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vague, verbose, and incongruent with Air Force 
terminology. The Office threatened to end the 
contract because of failure to perform. The firm 
had difficulty grasping the division’s concern 
that the guide adequately describe the spiritual 
form of a house of worship while avoiding nar- 
row, Culturally biased interpretations of reli- 
gious facilities. The division also insisted on 
including background material on Buddhist, 
Muslim and Jewish worship practices, reflect- 
ing the impact of growing religious pluralism. 
Meetings between the parties led to progress 
by the end of 1988. The Guide appeared in 
1990, filling an important need. It included 
descriptive text, photos, and blueprints portray- 
ing basic standards and requirements essential 
for religious facilities. The guide provided con- 
siderable latitude for creativity and elements 
unique to base environments, but architectural 
engineers received accurate information on 
features for new religious facilities. 

The status of so-called MILCON (for Military 
Construction) projects changed constantly as 
they moved from base to command to Air Staff. 
Some fell out of consideration at one of these 
levels, and Congress did not fund others sub- 
mitted by the Air Force. Plans for future MIL- 
CON shifted from year to year. For example, 
early in 1984 Chaplain Jones reported that pro- 
jected facility needs for FY 1986-1992 included 
over sixteen religious education facilities and 
seventeen chapels or chapel centers at a cost 
of $51 million. By October 1985 the cost of 
proposed MILCON projects had increased to 
$89.4 million because of inflation and increased 
numbers. There was no certainty that Congress 
would fund a project if it received approval at 
AF level for submission. For example, the Air 
Force took seven chapel projects to Congress 
for FY 1986 funding. Three received funding 
(Hahn AB, Florennes AB, and Lajes AB) and 
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four did not (Carswell AFB, Beale AFB, RAF 
Upper Heyford, and Rhein Main AB). In 1987 
Chief of Chaplains Barstad urged several major 
commanders to support certain MILCON pro- 
jects at command level since they were priori- 
ties for the Office. Among them were chapels at 
Osan AB and Kunsan AB, Korea. He asked the 
SAC Commander to elevate a new chapel at 
Carswell AFB to the command’s top priority as 
his Office’s number one military construction 
project in CONUS for FY 1989. In 1986 the divi- 
sion for the first time secured a voting seat on 
the Facility Panel of the Air Staff Program 
Review Committee. It used this forum to sup- 
port MILCON projects at Air Staff level. Earlier it 
sometimes held an advisory position; as a con- 
dition of voting it agreed to attend all meetings. 
Chaplain Truitt accomplished this important 
step.® 

The division monitored construction projects 
through dedication, coordinating and making 
decisions at each stage. In the last half of 1984, 
for example, it reviewed early designs for a 
chapel center at Fiorennes AB and approved 
the site for a chapel and religious education 
facility at McConnell AFB. For the pre-design 
stage of the chapel center at Carswell AFB, the 
division gave a detailed response covering 
such items as parking spaces, rest rooms, 
plumbing, heating and the sprinkler system. 
The division investigated reported attendance 
at services at Eielson AFB and disapproved a 
request for a 500-seat chapel. The Air Force 
Facility Review Board approved a 350-seat 
chapel with a commensurate religious educa- 
tion facility. 

The division handled accouterments for the 
Chaplain Service such as its seal, blazer 
patches, and representative jewelry. It found a 
new supplier for blazer patches at an excellent 
price in 1988. The division shipped circular wall 
plaques of the revised Chaplain Service seal to 
all chaplains and CMPs. It commissioned the 
first Air Force Chaplain Service Flag in 1988 to 
hang permanently in the Office of the Chief of 
Chaplains. The three foot by four foot flag had 
the Chaplain Service seal centered on both 
sides in identical proportions with the Air Force 
seal. 

Members of the division handled all bud- 
getary requests for the Chief’s Office and con- 
solidated and submitted certain consolidated 
funding requests from commands. It also 
encouraged strong budgetary practices 
throughout the Chaplain Service. At the AFCB’s 
request it secured copyright releases for 
reprinting the Book of Worship for U.S. Forces, 
and supervised the publication of 50,000 hard- 
bound and 6,000 spiral-bound reprints for tri- 
service use in 1988. The reprint duplicated the 
1974 edition except that “Are Ye Able” took the 
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place of Hymn 286, “It Was On A Friday 
Morning.” For ease of reading the type in the 
edition was slightly larger. The division handled 
all printing contracts for the Office, including 
pamphlets, brochures, and volumes of Air 
Force Chaplains.® 

The Budget and Logistics Division played a 
pivotal role in providing policy and guidance in 
many areas, and ensured that appropriated 
funding met the needs of the Office. Among its 
major accomplishments were advances in 
computerizing the Chaplain Service, including 
the purchase of microcomputers for all chapels 
and a computerized accounting system for 
chaplain funds. It emphasized the role of all lev- 
els in securing budgetary funding for opera- 
tions, remodeling, and new construction. 


CHAPLAIN SERVICE THEMES 


The Education and Professional Development 
Division developed annual Chaplain Service 
themes with the help of the USAF Chaplain 
Service Resource Board and the Chief and 
Deputy’s involvement. The themes served sev- 
eral important functions. Chief of Chaplains 
McDonough said in 1989 that the theme 
allowed chaplains to collect initiatives around a 
common focus, and cooperate in ecumenical 
and interfaith activities. The theme generated a 
sense of unity among disparate traditions. 
Through the themes the Office of the Chief of 
Chaplains tried to illumine the ministry of chap- 
lains everywhere and impact the Air Force as 
an institution.°” 

Chaplain Jensen wove the themes of the 
Seventies and Eighties into a prayer observing 
the 40th Anniversary of the Chaplain Service. 
He prayed at a Command Chaplains 
Conference in 1989: 

We are challenged, O God, as the Air Force 

Family, with the prospects of the future. We 

live life, however, in the Now. Help us to 

understand what it means to Walk Together 
as we declare to others that We The People 
are in fact the people of God. We are con- 
stantly reminded in your holy history that Un- 
less the Lord Builds, our feeble efforts at 
blueprinting the future are in vain. We are 
grateful for the fact that for us, Ministering is 

a Way of Living. We know all too well What 

The Lord Requires of us. It is to be Faithful to 

Our Calling and Lively Servants of the Living 

Lord. Help us in this existential moment to be 

Present to the World and ever-ready to Hear 

the Word of the Lord. In a world filled with 

mediocrity, Lord, we are Called to Excellence. 

In a world filled with tension and conflict, we 

are asked to Seek Peace and Pursue It. We 

do this as People Who Care, who spend our 
moments and our days trying haltingly to Live 
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By Faith. So bless our efforts and our time 
together and dismiss us with your blessing, 
now and forever. Amen.” 

The themes of the Eighties reflected their 
times and the special emphasis of the Chief’s 
Office. Program years extended from one fall to 
the next. These were the decade’s themes: 


1980-81 Faithful to Our Calling 
1981-82 Lively Servants of the ~ 
Living Lord 
1982-83 Present to the World 
1983-84 Present to the Worid 
1984-85 Hear the Word of the Lord 
1985-86 Hear the Word of the Lord 
1986-87 Called to Excellence 
1987-88 Seek Peace and Pursue It 
1988-89 People Who Care 
1989-90 Live By Faith 
1990-91 You Make a Difference 


Faithful to Our Calling featured the high call- 
ing of vocation and God’s calling to serve as 
the people of God. The theme flowed through 
the 1979-80 and 1980-81 program years. While 
attending the USAF Chaplains Conference in 
the fall of 1979, Chaplain Robert C. Rothman 
composed a hymn for the theme. Conferees 
sang it, and chaplains used it at various loca- 
tions in the theme years to the tune of “God of 
Grace and God of Glory.” The hymn’s first and 
last stanzas described the theme: 


Faithful is the God who calls us, 
And His faithfulness insures 
That no matter what befalls us 
His eternal jove endures. 
Keep us faithful to Your calling, 
Staunch against the world’s allures 
Knowing that Your love secures. 


May we hear once more Your calling, 
As Isaiah heard of yore, 
Cleanse our lips, our wills enthralling, 
Make us able, we implore 
To be faithful in the service 
Of the God whom we adore, 

In Your service evermore. 


The two-year theme resonated through chapel 
communities and the Air Force with a summons 
to faithfulness in life, work and spiritual com- 
mitment.” 

Lively Servants of the Living Lord stressed 
four ideas in the supporting theme material. 
They were “mighty God,” “shared promise,” 
“adventurous living,” and “renewed hope.” The 
theme involved “activity inherent in the I-Thou 
relationship” since service to a living Lord 
“makes us a peculiar people,” Chief of 
Chaplains Carr wrote. He added that what 
“makes us one” in a confusingly pluralistic 
world “is not our uniform or a nationality or a 
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political philosophy. We are made one by the 
Living Spirit of the Living Lord who commands 
that our ‘aliveness’ be set to the service of oth- 
ers aS an act of thanksgiving and praise.” The 
theme’s scriptural texts were Isaiah 43:10 and 
Daniel 6:26. In support materials the Resource 
Board said the theme “sets a tone, models a 
pattern, stimulates imagination, establishes 
goals, provides a perspective and identifies 
concerns and needs.” The motif echoed the 
last two themes’ emphasis on vocation. In 
addition, its appeal to servanthood portrayed 
for all personnel that “servant” leadership, not 
mere wielding of power, was characteristic of 
truly great, creative and responsible leaders.” 

Present to the World was to be a one-year 
theme but persisted in 1982-83 and 1983-84.” 
The theme enabled chaplain teams to integrate 
preaching, religious education, humanitarian 
activities and interfaith work around a common 
thread with a solid biblical grounding. It called 
attention to God’s actions of majesty and 
power and human response in thanksgiving 
and service. Chaplain leaders encouraged peo- 
ple in chapel communities and the Air Force 
community to see themselves as the “People of 
God, as Creative Community . . . in Word and 
Witness” and as “Caring Community . . . in 
Hope and Help.” 

Chapel teams received theme posiers and 
brochures, worship bulletin covers, a collection 
of Psalms published by the American Bible 
Society, and gummed labels of the theme logo. 
Similar items were on the distribution list in 
other years as well. A newly designed chaplain 
planning guide integrated hymns, scripture and 
sermon preparation for services. Chief of 
Chaplains Collins received responses from 
general officers to his letter and the enclosed 
theme brochure in the fall of 1983. For exam- 
ple, Lieutenant General Robert F. Coverdale, 
MAC Deputy Commander, wrote that the 
theme was “not only most appropriate but also 
very timely—in the light of recent combat oper- 
ations. We do indeed live in perilous times, but 
can draw strength from the thoughts you have 
provided.”” 

The Chief and Deputy used the theme in 
speeches and public appearances. Deputy 
Chief of Chaplains Barstad’s National Prayer 
Breakfast speech in 1983 had the title, “Present 
to the World.” This presence “is to be present 
with enthusiasm. It is mastering the art of the 
compliment. It is admitting your mistakes and 
allowing others theirs. It is helping others be 
present to the world; and finally it is to be pre- 
sent to Him who makes it all happen. There are 
many people hanging on around the world, but 
we are called to be present to the world in a 
significant way, a way that really makes a dif- 
ference.” Parish councils used the theme as a 
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major motif for the year’s plans. Under ISC 
Michael Margitich the chapel at Andrews AFB 
had a different sub-theme for each month in 
1982-83. Subjects included Present to the 
World in times of change (October), thanksgiv- 
ing, sharing, adventure, caring, repentance, 
death, remembrance, decision, choice, renewal 
and discovery (September). Reserve chaplains 
at Minneapolis-St. Paul International Airport 
systematically visited personnel and discussed 
at commander’s calls how Reservists were ser- 
vants present to the world while they were civil- 
ians in polarized communities. Chaplain David 
W. Bennett used the set of slides provided with 
the Psalm booklet for an ecumenical Lenten 
program on the theme. Discussion at lunch fol- 
lowed separate Protestant and Catholic ser- 
vices. The chaplains at Charleston AFB 
reported that Present to the World was more 
than the year’s theme: 

lt was a good description of the Charleston 

AFB chaplains in action—present among the 

troops in Honduras; present in absentia in a 

clothing drive in Honduras; present when 677 

American students were evacuated from war- 

torn Grenada to Charleston AFB. Those were, 

admittedly, the publicized special events, the 
media-attracting events. Public attention 
never came on the countless times a duty 
chaplain was called out late at night to minis- 
ter, or a Chaplain spent many hours in family 
crisis counseling, or the time a chaplain spent 
visiting personnel at their duty stations. Still, 
chaplains continued to minister. 

We could add, and they continued to be pre- 

sent.” 

Hear the Word of the Lord was the theme in 
1984-85 and 1985-86. The second year 
brought fresh support material and a new 
brochure. Taken from Ezekiel, the theme was a 
reminder “to manifest both the perennial values 
of the Word of the Lord and to do the Lord’s 
will responsibly in these critical times when all 
nations, and even humanity itself, are exposed 
to terrorism and nuclear war,” Chief of Chap- 
lains Collins wrote. “Hear the Word of the Lord 
is a fitting theme to challenge us chaplains and 
our congregations to find creative ways out of 
our contemporary perils.” For the Air Force 
community the theme was a “call for leadership 
and responsibility in a time of great levelling, 
political terror, and social fear.””* The Resource 
Board used Reserve chaplains headed by 
Chaplain Hugh H. Morgan to develop a slide kit 
for sound and slide presentations, sermons, 
word studies and papers, and a list of music 
about the theme. The theme found its way 
around the Air Force in a variety of ways. For 
example, at Plattsburgh AFB the Protestant 
program focused on a year with the Bible, 
including a daily Bible reading plan for a hun- 
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dred and twenty persons.” 

The theme for 1986-87, Called to Excellence, 
was a “catalyst for coordination and coopera- 
tion in chapel communities, as well as a unify- 
ing symbol for the entire effort to implement the 
Challenges it suggests.” Chaplain Pryor, Chief 
of the Education and Professional Development 
Division, said the theme provided a focus for 
ecumenical and interfaith activities, a program- 
matic emphasis, and opportunity to impact the 
larger AF community. It was also a point of 
unity for world-wide activity, a constant 
reminder of the spiritual, and an avenue of dia- 
logue among the Chief’s Office, command 
chaplains, and installations.”° According to 
Chief of Chaplains Barstad, the theme chal- 
lenged the Chaplain Service first, and then the 
whole AF community. Its five sub-themes were 
living in search of meaning, seeking one’s 
potential, achieving with integrity, serving a 
world in need, and trusting a God who cares. 
The brochure said, “The entire Air Force 
Community is challenged by this call. We are 
asked to look at our lives, at the commitments 
we have made to ourselves, to others, to the 
Air Force, and to God.” 

The theme logo found a repetitive echo in the 
next year’s logo. Chaplain Barstad told the 
command chaplains in the spring of 1987 that 
senior AF leaders took up the theme’s chal- 
lenge of “excellence” in leadership at a recent 
Corona conference. Theme posters were in 
heavy demand. They appeared in orderly 
rooms, command sections and flightlines from 
PACAF to USAFE, including a corridor of the 
Pentagon. Chaplains used the theme in many 
ways. At one base during an exercise, chap- 
lains carried snacks to flightline personnel in 
containers marked with the theme logo. Base 
papers published pertinent articles by chap- 
lains. One wrote, “If you are looking [for excel- 
lence] in accomplishments, look again. For 
‘even though | give all and do all, but have not 
love, | am nothing.’ Excellence is found in char- 
acter that is grounded in love. Strive for that in 
1987 and you will discover excellence. Ignore 
it, and you will lose all.””’ 

Chaplain Barstad took the extraordinary step 
of discussing the proposed 1987-88 theme, 
Seek Peace and Pursue It, with General Larry 
D. Welch, Chief of Staff, in September 1986 
before officially adopting it. He explained rea- 
sons for the selection and why it would be an 
effective theme. The Chief of Staff urged him to 
“take the high road” and proceed with this rele- 
vant theme.” 

Peace, peacemaking and peacekeeping was 
an important motif for Chaplain Barstad. While 
he was USAFE Command Chaplain he joined 
two ecumenical conferences on peace hosted 
in Geneva by the Protestant Bishop of the 
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Some Chaplain Service theme logos from 
the Eighties. 


PRESENT TO 


THE WORLD EXCELLENCE 
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SEEK PEACE 


and PURSUE IT 


Military of the Federal Republic of Germany. 
Chaplains John B. Kenney and Howard X. 
Quinn accompanied him in turn, with line offi- 
cers from the headquarters. Chaplain Barstad 
gave a report to the USAFE Commander on the 
concerns and proceedings after each confer- 
ence. In his 1984 Prayer Breakfast Speech, 
“Peace in a Real World,” Deputy Chief of 
Chaplains Barstad referred to the phrase that 
became the 1987-88 theme: 

Someone said to me, “You’re not going to 

talk about peace to the military! Isn’t that 

something like speaking against hand guns 
to the National Rifle Association?” Not at all, 
for Peace is our Profession! . . . There are 
many issues that one could discuss on an 
occasion such as this, but | have chosen the 
issues of peace and peacemaking because | 
consider it to be of the highest priority for all 
of us. In fact, any other issue will mean abso- 
lutely nothing if we don’t work this one. We 
have a mandate to be not only peacekeepers 
but also peacemakers. The Psalmist reminds 
us to seek peace and pursue it. 
He understood peace as a central concern of 
the religious tradition and did not want it 
excluded from consideration by the Air Force 
community.” 

Support materials went to the field two 
months earlier than usual to provide added 
lead-time. A short video was also available. 
Four sub-themes included personal and rela- 
tional elements of peace: seeking peace within, 
working in harmony with others, defining a na- 
tional goal, and commitment to a peaceful 
world. For the first time the senior AF leader- 
ship (Corona Conference) and command chap- 
lains received a short informational booklet on 
the theme before it reached the field. The 
brochure bore the title /ntroducing the 1988 
Chaplain Service Theme. The Chief’s Office 
continued to follow this procedure in succeed- 
ing years. In a letter to faith group endorsers on 
the theme, Chaplain Barstad wrote that chap- 
lains “have a significant message of peace to 
share with people .. . and with persons outside 
of the Air Force community.” 

The Chaplain Service used the theme in a 
variety of ways. ISC Sydney L. Hoffman con- 
vened an all-day interfaith planning retreat at 
Yokota AB to discuss the theme. Among sug- 
gestions were an interfaith working group to 
develop specific peacemaking goals, sponsor- 
ing community forums on major ethical issues 
such as conflict in the home, and developing 
“Project Peace” (Sermons, prayers, medita- 
tions, posters, retreats, discussions) to raise 
consciousness. One result was an open forum 
of 150 parents and teens that had a panel of 
twelve of each who openly discussed home 
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tensions. At Grand Forks AFB, ISC James A. 
Curry held a similar study session with a chapel 
team that included Chaplains Leonard H. Zeller, 
Thomas P. Diab, Kevin K. Adams and John C. 
Sanders. The team scheduled three peace 
seminars during Advent on personal, family and 
world peace. In the Catholic parish a line officer 
held a Peace Seminar on personal peace and 
the twin calls to defense and Christianity. ISC 
Timothy A. Koah and the Malmstrom AFB team 
invited commanders to preach on the theme, 
used the logo widely, and handled the subject 
in speeches to commanders and first sergeants 
and in off-base speeches. Chaplain Thomas A. 
Pfaff of the team spoke at a YMCA Peace 
Center Forum on chaplains as “Peacemakers in 
a Warrior World” who ministered to “those 
whose profession is the work of peace,” people 
convinced that “one of the ways to peace is to 
keep the peace so that other avenues to peace 
can be considered in peace.” Sunday School 
students at Howard-Albrook AFB drew posters 
on the theme, and several older students pre- 
pared essays. A parish dinner recognized all 
contributors. The chapel at Pope AFB coordi- 
nated with other service agencies in three lun- 
cheons on seeking personal peace. They dealt 
with broken relationships, mid-life crisis, painful 
thoughts, and family tune-ups.” 

In 1988-89 People Who Care underscored 
that caring “shapes relationships and affects 
events to make the world a better place in 
which to live.” Theme materials used a chapel 
window at Rhein-Main AB commemorating the 
heroic efforts of American airmen in the Berlin 
Airlift to show how “Air Force people show their 
care.” The four sub-themes repeated that Air 
Force caring people “affirm faith, support oth- 
ers, encourage freedom, and uphold justice.” 
As in previous years, the Resource Board pro- 
vided support materials, including a journal of 
essays that showed the breadth of caring cov- 
ered in the theme. Topics included “The Theme 
of Caring in the Parables of Jesus,” “‘People 
Who Care’ Bible Study,” “The Caring Parish: A 
Place of Welcome,” “The Chapel Community: 
Consecrated to Care,” “The Jewish Tradition of 
Caring,” “The Family as A Caring Community,” 
“Preaching as Caring: The Challenge of 
Effective Communication,” and “Caring in a 
Pluralistic Setting.” Chaplains Philip J. Fain and 
Joseph N. Safraniec summed up the theme’s 
meaning as they described their ministry at 
Thule AB, Greenland: 

We believe that the special programs we 

conduct are important to those in the com- 

munity around us, but even more important 
than the programs is our presence. We pro- 
vided the shoulder to be cried on after some- 
one’s less than perfect morale call. We 
provide the ear when someone wishes to be 
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heard. We provide the guidance when some- 
one is searching for a path. We provide an 
uplifting spirit and attitude when it would be 
easier to be down..Our light shines through 
the three months of night to provide a way for 
those who might become lost in self-pity, 
anxiety and loneliness. The people of Thule 
and Sondrestrom know they have only to ask 
and we shall provide whatever we can. They 
have only to knock and our door is open. 

They have only to call and we are there... . 

We Are People Who Care.” 

In the spring of 1989 Chief of Chaplains 
McDonough introduced the 1989-90 theme, 
Live By Faith, to the command chaplains. He 
said the new theme focused on some of the 
basics of life. “For our ministry, faith is key,” he 
added, and one should expect a struggle since 
faith-holders deal with the intangible of a living 
relationship with God in this world.” The theme 
encouraged Air Force people to recognize 
God’s presence in the world and live faith out in 
the world. Live By Faith included three sub- 
themes: “remembering our traditions” (national 
and spiritual), “building our communities” 
(human, religious and Air Force communities), 
and “sharing our gifts” (personal and material). 

The 1990-91 theme, You Make a Difference, 
was a natural follow-on. It emphasized the 
dynamic qualities of faith for the individual and 
community. It mattered what was believed and 
how life was lived. “It matters when we act 
responsibly and when we keep our promises 
and commitments to each other. It matters 
when we model loyalty and compassion,” the 
introductory brochure explained. The theme 
challenged Air Force personnel to act on 
beliefs, to make a difference through examples 
of integrity, commitment to loyalty, and 
responses of generosity. 

The decade’s themes enabled chapel and the 
Air Force communities to see areas of life from 
a new perspective. Designed for the whole Air 
Force and for chapels, the themes were gifts 
from the Chaplain Service and part of the 
broader institutional ministry of chaplains. 
There was nothing compulsory about their use 
at any level. They were open-ended, potentially rich 
lodes for mining at many levels. They offered a 
central focus for chaplain ministry in times of inten- 
tional decentralization in the Chaplain Service. 
They were a focus for chapel communities, and 
linked these communities with the Air Force. 


The Office of the Chief of Chaplains was the 
nerve center of the Chaplain Service. The staff 
provided support for the Chief and Deputy 
Chief of Chaplains’s Air Staff responsibility of 
directing the chaplaincy. The Chief’s staff 
served the chaplaincy without dodging 
inescapable responsibilities. The divisions 
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practiced a modern form of Occam’s razor: 
promulgate no more policies than necessary to 
provide guidance, and allow leaders to lead at 
their level. Chaplain Service themes were part 
of that orientation. They were suggestive rather 
than directive in nature. They challenged chapel 
communities and the Air Force community to 
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new horizons in human and religious pursuits, 
and showed the firm bond between them. 

Like the Chiefs and Deputies, the staff knew 
that its primary mission was to help chaplains 
in their ministry. This nerve center knew that 
real action happened at nerve endings. 
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Chapter 12 
Office of the Command Chaplain 


The Air Force chaplaincy was a service, nota 
corps. It was the Chaplain Service because 
chaplains occupied every level of command to 
provide service there. Chaplains and chapel 
managers were a Service in the service of the 
Air Force. 

Since commands delegated missions, 
ensured training, and inspected operations, 
command chaplains were the operational direc- 
tors of the Chaplain Service. They received pol- 
icy, guidance and direction from the Chief of 
Chaplains. In turn, command chaplains helped 
chaplains and chapel management personnel 
(CMPs) tailor-make ministry to the identifying 
contours of their command. The Chaplain 
Service’s strong shift toward decentralization in 
the Eighties encouraged addressing problems 
and finding solutions at the lowest level, 
preferably at installation or command levels. 

The typical chaplain we followed in Chapters 
7 to 9 relied on the command office for feed- 
back, encouragement, assistance, professional 
advice, and guidance in meeting the challenges 
of the clergyperson-officer. The command 
chaplain served as the prime resource in these 
areas for the installation staff chaplain (ISC), 
who headed the base team. The command 
chaplain’s office helped chaplains fulfil their 
responsibilities as clergypersons and officers. 

The command chaplain served on the major 
commander’s special staff, with both feet 
anchored in the Air Force’s institutional struc- 
ture. Command chaplains exerted leverage 
when discussing with local commanders such 
problems as inadequate funding or poor facili- 
ties. Their most pivotal resource was access to 
the major commander. Similarly, command 
chaplains were clergy with broad experience in 
the chaplaincy. With their staffs they had the 
know-how to support ISCs and instaliation 
chaplains in pursing excellence in ministry. 
Command staffs reviewed needs assessment, 
religious Coverage, making an impact on the 
institution, and other areas of ministry during 
base visits. Chapel management personnel 
asked about administrative areas. 

The command chaplain’s goal was to facili- 


tate the free exercise of religion for all AF peo- 
ple by providing the best possible ministry in 
the command. Command chaplains and their 
staffs were specialists in the chaplain’s two 
worlds, the institutional Air Force and ministry 
informed by religious pluralism. They dealt with 
issues and problems that ISCs confronted 
daily. Command chaplains met as a group to 
deliberate generic problems, propose and dis- 
cuss solutions, and seek guidance and policy 
from the Chief of Chaplains. Staff members 
also held joint conferences in the areas of bud- 
get and logistics, professional programs, and 
personnel, manpower and readiness. 

This chapter discusses the command chap- 
lain staffs and their involvement in command- 
wide issues and policies. It considers staff 
assistance visits to installations and how com- 
mand offices helped bases in professional, 
budget and logistical, personnel and readiness 
areas. Other subjects are inspections of com- 
mands and installations by the Chaplain Branch 
and chaplain inspectors from commands, 
Command Chaplains Conferences, USAF 
Chaplains Conferences, and conferences within 
commands. 


STAFF 


In Fiscal Year (FY) 1989 command chaplain 
offices functioned in twenty-one commands 
and centers. They were Air Force 
Communications Command (AFCC), Air Force 
Logistics Command (AFLC), Air Force Military 
Personnel Center (AFMPC), Air Force 
Inspection and Safety Center (Chaplain 
Branch), Air Force Systems Command (AFSC), 
Air Reserve Personnel Center (ARPC), Air 
Training Command (ATC), Air University (AU), 
Alaskan Air Command (AU), Air Force Reserve 
(AFRES), Civil Air Patrol (CAP), Military Airlift 
Command (MAC), National Guard Bureau 
(NGB), Pacific Air Forces (PACAF), Strategic Air 
Command (SAC), Tactical Air Command (TAC), 
United States Air Force Academy (USAFA), 
Electronic Security Command (ESC), United 
States Air Forces Europe (USAFE), Air Force 
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Space Command (GSPACECOM™), and Air Force 
District of Washington (AFDW). In addition, 8th 
Air Force and 15th Air Force in SAC had staff 
chaplains. 

During the Eighties the Air Force established 
two new commands, SPACECOM in 1982 and 
AFDW in 1985.' Chaplain Bobby C. Black was 
the first SPACECOM command chaplain, and 
ISC William L. Rhoads of Bolling AFB-wore a 
second hat as AFDW command chaplain. 
Chapter 3 described several new joint or unified 
commands, with AF chaplains and CMPs rotat- 
ing through the slots. 

The size of the command chaplain’s staff 
depended greatly on the number of Chaplain 
Service personnel in the command. TAC, 
USAFE, MAC and SAC had the largest staffs, 
with seven, six, five and four chaplains respec- 
tively. Most other commands had two or three 
staff chaplains; in AU, AAC, CAP, NGB, 
USAFA, and AFDW the staff included one 
chaplain. The number of CMPs also varied. 
Each staff except AFDW had an executive CMP 
member, and some had additional CMPs. In 
some commands Reserve or ANG chaplains 
aided in visiting, Supervising and inspecting 
Reserve and ANG units for the gaining com- 
mand. In response to an inquiry from the MAC 
Chaplain, the Chief of Chaplains rejected the 
position or title of deputy command chaplain in 
1988.’ 

The command staff's mission was to help 
major command chaplains, numbered Air Force 
chaplains, and senior Separate Operating 
Agency and Direct Reporting Unit chaplains in 
assigned duties. Air Force Regulation 265-1 put 
these chaplains on the commander’s special 
staff. It made them responsible for “supervis- 
ing, Supporting, and providing pastoral care for 
personnel within their command, following the 
functional guidelines provided by the Chief of 
Chaplains.” They were also on call to serve col- 
lectively “as an evaluative and assessment 
body, and provide observations from the field 
to assist in formulating goals and directions.”° 

Chaplain Douglas O. Jones of U.S. Central 
Command (CENTCOM) described the staff’s 
ministry to chaplain functions and headquarters 
personnel with these words in 1986: 

Command chaplains have a unique opportu- 
nity to be pastor to pastors. Many of the frus- 
trations and problems at installation level 
could be avoided or solved with the help of a 
concerned command chaplain who has 
proven that he is worthy of the confidence of 
his people, and whose judgment is always 
sound. Such a relationship can be easily 
established, but it requires work, time, 
patience, a willingness to become involved, 
and a genuine desire to help rather than sim- 
ply supervise. 
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Command chaplains also have a unique 
opportunity to provide ministry to those at 
the highest levels of decision-making and 
influence. Such persons frequently distance 
themselves from close relationships with sub- 
ordinates, but are almost always open to the 
genuine friendship, concern and influence of 
a chaplain.’ 
Command staffs provided pastoral relation- 
ships, supervision and support, and communi- 
cation was a central aspect of their work. They 
sparked the flow of information up, down and 
laterally.° 
Command staffs had a wide range of respon- 
sibilities. That was clear from Command 
Chaplain Alston R. Chace’s goals for his 
USAFE staff in 1988: 

Provide affirmation to USAFE chaplain 
function staffs at every opportunity, thus 
stimulating enthusiastic ministry; 

Encourage supportive statements and pro- 
grams which emphasize the USAF chaplain 
theme; 

Participate in every USAFE Unit 
Effectiveness Inspection; 

Provide Staff Assistance Visits whenever 
problems affecting ministry and/or adminis- 
tration are identified; 

Continue inter-operability with U.S. Army 
Europe (USAREUR) and U.S. Navy Europe 
through attendance at U.S. European 
Command coordination meetings; 

The Command Chaplain will brief num- 
bered Air Force, Wing, Base Commanders, 
and Senior Enlisted Advisors to increase their 
awareness of chapel programs and issues 
affecting personnel, facilities, and ministry in 
the USAFE environment; 

Identify substandard chapel facilities 
throughout the command and assist ISCs 
and commanders in developing plans to 
upgrade or replace them; 

Continue development of a program which 
identifies changes in base-level appropriated 
fund support of chapel programs and evalu- 
ate their impact on the base-command chap- 
lain mission; 

Increase chaplain and chapel management 
personnel awareness of and response to the 
wartime ministry through readiness work- 
shops and participation in Red Flag exer- 
cises; 

Participate in USAFE-USAREUR joint meet- 
ings at which programs in ministry and readi- 
ness are shared, and host-tenant support 
agreements and site ministry are discussed; 

Establish an effective coordination process 
to identify potential resource people-pro- 
grams and other information, and to commu- 
nicate it through a bi-monthly update; 
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Promote regional Ministry to Chaplain pro- 
grams and emphasize command chaplain 
office support through the active participation 
of senior staff chaplains.°® 

This staff had a full plate. 

Command staffs also had important obliga- 
tions with the major command’s staff. In 1987 
General Duane H. Cassidy, MAC’s Commander 
in Chief (CINCMAC), gave a printed greeting to 
chaplains and Chiefs, Chapel Support Activities 
(CCSAs) at their annual conference. His 
description of the chaplaincy’s role in MAC 
applied as well to the chaplain staff’s role at 
MAC headquarters: 

We have a strong chaplaincy program in the 

Military Airlift Command. | have the greatest 

faith in our chaplains. | have to because | give 

them the hearts and minds of our most pre- 

cious resource—our people. We have to get 

the people of MAC and the mission of MAC 

inextricably tied together, and the chaplaincy 

program plays a role in that. They help us 

perform the mission better and keep the peo- 
. ple we need to do that mission. 

As members of the commander’s special staff, 
many command chaplains traveled with the 
major commander’s team on base visits. For 
example, in December 1982 MAC Chaplain 
Newton V. Cole accompanied the CINCMAC 
on a ten-day tour of MAC units in Alaska and 
the Pacific. Command staff members also 
joined various command workshops and com- 
manders’ conferences. SAC squadron com- 
manders rated Chaplain Robert L. Browning of 
the SAC Chaplain’s Office as the top briefer at 
their workshop in 1981. His briefings covered 
the chaplain program and recent studies of Air 
Force families.’ 

The command chaplains with smaller staffs 
traveled a great deal. ESC Chaplain Christian 
H. Martin, Jr. visited ESC units around the 
world in 1984, as did his predecessors and 
successors. He designed the visits to help 
commanders and supervisors and counsel unit 
commanders, first sergeants, senior enlisted 
advisors, supervisors and other ESC personnel. 
He also advised host chapel personnel on the 
use of chaplains with special security clear- 
ances. In the first half of 1983 AFCC Chaplain 
Joseph J. McGahren visited nine bases in 
January. In February and March he went to five 
units in the continental United States (CONUS) 
and five in the Pacific. In April and May he 
stopped at ten bases, and eight AFCC units at 
six bases in June. Chaplains assigned to the 
European Communications Division at Kapaun 
Barracks, Germany helped with the European 
theater.® 

An era closed in AAC on October 1, 1983, 
when AF personnel vacated thirteen remote 
radar sites. This removed the need for four “cir- 
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cuit riding” site chaplains. With his executive, 
AAC Chaplain Ernest P. Moreau exercised a 
strong ministry of support and affirmation for 
chapel teams in the command. It included peri- 
odic “how goes it” phone calls, birthday cards 
for chaplains and CMPs, and hosting remote 
chaplains when they visited command at 
Elmendorf AFB. Underscoring the importance 
of volunteer lay leadership at remote stations, 
Chaplain Moreau visited Clear, Murphy Dome, 
Fort Yukon, Cape Newenham, and Tatalina 
AFS, and Eielson AFB. He ministered faithfully 
to the bereaved family and command staff at 
the death of the AAC commander’s executive.° 

The ministry of smaller command chaplain 
staffs differed appreciably from larger com- 
mands like PACAF. The PACAF staff was 
responsible for ministry to 60,000 Air Force 
personnel and dependents. The area covered 
eleven bases in four countries. They were the 
United States (Hickam and Wheeler AFBs), 
Philippines (Clark AB), Japan (Yokota, Misawa 
and Kadena ABs), and Korea (Osan, Suwon, 
Kunsan, Kwang-Ju and Taegu ABs). PACAF 
was the largest geographic command in the Air 
Force."° In the Eighties the PACAF office lost 
the 5th Air Force chaplain’s full-time assistance 
when the position became the Yokota ISC’s 
dual-hat responsibility. 

Besides supervising base chaplain functions, 
the AFLC command staff was the Chaplain 
Service’s central procurement agency. This 
task involved coordination with many agencies. 
Command Chaplain Earl B. Wantz said that 
each year the office purchased 9.5 million ser- 
vice bulletins for world-wide distribution. It 
bought pews, religious education curriculum 
guides, mobility kits, altar furnishings, profes- 
sional books and materials, planning guides 
and calendars, films, and hundreds of other 
items in the Table of Allowances. The com- 
mand also purchased and disposed of all 
organs and maintained a warehouse of relin- 
quished chapel equipment." 

The command chaplain, an executive CMP, 
and two Reserve chaplains made up the CAP 
Command Chaplain staff. It recruited and 
trained unit chaplains for the Civil Air Patrol and 
provided resources for ministry to CAP mem- 
bers around the nation. A National Chaplain 
Committee provided guidance, and the active 
duty command chaplain was National Chaplain. 
This title changed to Director of Chaplain 
Services in 1988. 

In 1983 CAP Command Chaplain Henry L. 
Spencer issued a revision of CAP Regulation 
265-1, The Civil Air Patrol Chaplain Service. He 
reported that CAP had 994 volunteer chaplains 
(including 123 new chaplains appointed that 
year) and about 300 “visiting clergy” (non-CAP 
chaplains serving CAP units). The regulation 
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Command Chaplains Conferences in 1983 (top), 1986 (middle), and 1988 (bottom). 


Continuing education workshop for PACAF chaplains, Kadena AB, 1989 (top); Chief of 
Chaplains Barstad visits AAC Chaplain Roman F. Kaiser, Shemya AFB, 1986 (middle, left); 
PACAF Command Chaplain Salvatore J. D’Angelo (right) with Chaplain David H. Benz, 
Kunsan AB, 1987 (middle, right); USAFA Command Chaplain’s Office, 1985 (bottom). 
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had this description of the CAP Chaplain 
Service mission: 

To serve the CAP membership by being a 

reminder of the transcendent and by devel- 

oping an environment within which members 

are encouraged and assisted in their personal 

and collective moral and spiritual growth. 
That year the CAP command chaplain also cre- 
ated the first formal training course for CAP 
chaplains on the national level. CAP cadets and 
senior member escorts received invitations to 
three Air Force-sponsored Christian Encounter 
Conferences in 1984. In 1985 the National 
Chaplain Committee met in New Orleans, LA, 
with Chaplain |. V. Tolbert as National Chaplain. 
Under Command Chaplain Dennis M. Dwyer’s 
direction, Reserve chaplains and a CAP chap- 
lain produced materials for CAP chaplains’ 
nation-wide moral leadership programs for 
cadets. The board functioned throughout the 
decade, with important contributions to the 
CAP mission. In 1988 CAP chaplains became 
part of the Cadet Protection and Policy 
Program. It required senior members working 
with cadets to complete a fingerprint applica- 
tion for background clearance. Chief of 
Chaplains Stuart E. Barstad hosted and 
addressed the National Board at a luncheon 
during its August meeting in Washington, DC 
that year. Recruiting volunteer CAP chaplains 
was a major priority for the Director of Chaplain 
Services. The goal was to secure a chaplain for 
each one of 2,000 CAP units.” 

In summary, the tasks of command chaplain 
staffs were as diverse as their commands’ mis- 
sions. While size varied from command to com- 
mand, the staff's primary function was to make 
the ministry of chaplains more effective, and 
ensure competent administration of base 
chapel affairs. 


COMMAND-WIDE ISSUES AND POLICIES 


Personnel turnover in commands intensified 
the need for command offices to grasp com- 
mand-wide issues firmly. For example, MAC 
Chaplain John T. Naughton reported that 
between July 1981 and June 1982 nearly half of 
MAC bases had a change in supervisory ISC 
and CCSA positions. That did not count the 
twenty-six Reserve and twenty-one ANG units 
for which MAC was the gaining command.” 

Strategically located between the Chief’s 
Office and installations, command chaplains 
had bird’s-eye views of commands to carry out 
the Chief's guidance and policy. They also inte- 
grated the Chaplain Service function into spe- 
cific command emphases. Thus, command 
chaplains provided policy guidance, alerted 
installations to command-wide issues, and 
integrated emphases of the major commander 
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in chaplain functions. Examples from several 
commands show how this process worked. 

In the late Eighties the MAC Chaplain’s Office 
started a command-wide program integrating 
guidance from the Chief’s Office and its read- 
ing of command needs. In a letter in November 
1986 Chief of Chaplains Barstad targeted four 
recurring problem areas identified by the 
Chaplain Branch, Air Force Inspection and 
Safety Center. One was the need for chapel 
staffs to establish goals and objectives. MAC 
Chaplain Cole announced at the command’s 
conference early in 1988 that “since this contin- 
ues to be a problem, it will receive focused 
attention from HQ MAC/HC in future staff 
assistance visits and in inspections beginning 
in October 1988.” At the conference the com- 
mand team offered training in goal-setting for 
ISCs, senior faith group chaplains, and CCSAs 


from each base. It asked each chapel team to 


develop goals (realistic, effective, attainable, 
measurable) and action steps in the three areas 
of management, training and programs. The 
command office was to receive goals and 
action steps by August 1, 1988. In a follow-up 
letter the new MAC Chaplain, R. James Balint, 
noted that “the development of goals for the 
chapel team is essential for ministry. Unless we 
establish clearly what we want to accomplish 
and develop action steps to meet those goals, 
there will be no direction and much wasted 
energy.” The command office led the way. 
Chaplain Balint’s letter included a summary of 
the command staff’s goals: 

To maintain close advisory, informational, 

and pastoral contact with chapel staffs in 

MAC; to foster team ministry among 

assigned MAC chapel personnel; to enhance 

the quality of and increase attendance at 

Sunday-Sabbath worship services at all MAC 

bases; to develop a collegial and consultative 

spirit within the HQ MAC/HC staff in arriving 
at command decisions and policy. 

The Command Goals and Objectives 
Program set out to help MAC chapel functions 
foster an atmosphere of intentional ministry to 
Clarify focus and direction for all activities. It 
also encouraged a sense of unity and purpose 
among staff members through participation in 
goal formulation." 

One command goal was to enhance the qual- 
ity and attendance of Sunday and Sabbath ser- 
vices. The staff took steps to make this a 
command-wide program. MAC bases sent 
weekly attendance averages to the command 
office. Annual figures from the last four years 
showed lower participation in worship but 
offered little help in determining causes. The 
command-wide study hoped to identify pat- 
terns in programs that showed growth or 
decline, and the office shared information and 
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ideas throughout the command. In July 1988 
the command office distributed worship atten- 
dance statistics from 1984 to 1987, and asked 
bases for “your ideas on what the reason is for 
the decline in worship attendance.” It also 
solicited “recommended action steps that 
would help reverse this trend.” In November 
Chaplain Balint sent installations a distillation of 
comments and recommendations. He reported 
that chaplain functions showed greater sensi- 
tivity to this issue: 

ISCs also tell us that the process of compil- 

ing input for this project was itself a very pos- 

itive and valuable team-building exercise. As 
chapel staffs brainstormed strategies for 
improving attendance, they subsequently 
developed action steps for local implementa- 
tion of those same strategies. Through this 

simple team exercise, many experienced a 

renewed sense of mission and team ministry. 
For the command staff this interim report sig- 
nalled an important beginning to be nurtured 
through Staff Assistance Visits." 

Another type of command-wide initiative inte- 
grated chapel functions into a command 
emphasis. For example, in the last quarter of 
calendar year 1987 the TAC Chaplain’s Office 
joined a command plan called Peer 
Competition Program. Command Chaplain 
Donald J. Harlin reported that the TAC 
Commander received quarterly briefings on two 
TAC-wide areas of ministry. One was the com- 
bined monthly attendance at regularly sched- 
uled Saturday and Sunday worship services, 
and the other the number of active duty chap- 
lain visits to work centers. TAC’s goal was 15% 
attendance at services by military and depen- 
dents living cn base, and 70 work-center visits 
each month by each active duty chaplain at the 
home installation. The command office defined 
the terms in use, and installations sent reports 
by the eighth day of the next month. Chaplain 
Harlin encouraged chapel teams to use the 
program for good advantage: 

Being a part of the Peer Program can be a 

challenge to greater service. The most impor- 

tant thing is that the people be visited and 
ministered to. If you see another base that is 
strong in a particular area you are encour- 
aged to call them for new ideas. Many of our 
bases are doing so. 
With the command-wide emphasis, attendance 
and work center visits showed general 
improvement during the last quarter of 1987, 
and the program continued for the next several 
years."® 

In 1983 the AFLC command chaplain applied 
the command’s emphasis on Mission 
Capability Inspection for Mobility to the 
Chaplain Service. The staff gave the com- 
mand’s Inspector General a chaplain mobility 
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checklist and reviewed requirements with each 
ISC. Later inspections rated two chaplain sec- 
tions satisfactory." 

Command Chaplain Louis V. LeDoux used 
AAC’s 1984 Productivity Enhancement Plan to 
create goals for his office. With the staff execu- 
tive, SMSgt Donald M. Ryan, he pursued steps 
to emphasize growth for chapel managers and 
inaugurated the Chaplain Automated Pastoral 
Support System (CAPSS). Other goals 
strengthened communication and crossfeed 
with installations, commands, and the Chief’s 
Office, increased lay training and participation, 
and stressed maintenance and upkeep of the 
commanqd’s religious facilities. "® 

Sometimes command chaplains initiated 
command-wide studies and emphases. In 1982 
USAFE Command Chaplain Barstad recom- 
mended that the CINC authorize a study of 
areas troubling unaccompanied personnel. 
Included were tour length, housing in Turkey, 
and the number of persons housed in a room. 
The commander appointed a study group from 
nine agencies, with the first meeting in Chaplain 
Barstad’s office." 

As key figures in the Chaplain Service, com- 
mand chaplains and their staffs looked at 
issues from a command-wide perspective. 
They offered realistic suggestions for changing 
programs, and integrated chaplain functions 
into command-generated programs. Their goal 
was to support the best possible ministry of 
Chaplains at all command locations. 


STAFF ASSISTANCE VISITS 


Command offices made a critical distinction 
between Staff Assistance Visits (SAVs) and 
inspections. They designed SAVs to aid chapel 
teams in all areas, including needs assessment, 
team-building, goal-setting, program develop- 
ment, administration, and others. Inspections 
evaluated the success of team efforts. 

Early in the decade some larger commands 
conducted regular inspections as part of the 
command’s Unit Effectiveness Inspection pro- 
gram. The Air Force Inspection and Safety 
Center, Chaplain Branch supplemented the 
inspection process AF-wide. Later reductions 
in manning at the Chaplain Branch brought 
important shifts in inspection responsibility. A 
later portion of the chapter discusses com- 
mand and Chaplain Branch inspections at 
length. 

Ordinarily SAVs happened with scheduled 
precision. Command teams alerted installations 
to scheduled visits and prepared for their time 
on station. Some SAVs occurred accidentally. 
For example, in 1984 USAFE Command 
Chaplain John P. McDonough and several staff 
members made a one-hour refueling stop at 
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Brindisi Airport in Italy. Mechanical problems 
with the aircraft turned their stay into a three- 
day SAV for San Vito AS. The chapel staff gra- 
ciously reported that during the stop “some 
items that we had questions on were 
answered.” 

Command SAV models were not all alike, and 
some commands adjusted models several 
times in the Eighties. In MAG,- before 
September 1982 two chaplains usually 
observed a chapel program during a “profes- 
sional team visit,” and two CMPs held a sepa- 
rate administrative SAV. The command staff 
decided that visits by two teams duplicated 
efforts, disrupted base operations, and “also 
precluded our obtaining a comprehensive eval- 
uation of the base chapel function.” The staff 
combined visits into an annual SAV for each 
base, with cross-feeding within the visiting 
team. Chapel teams accepted the change well. 

MAC introduced a new SAV model at 
McGuire AFB in October 1988. In the in-briefing 
the team chief used the phrase “Help us help 
you” to express a goal of assistance and pas- 
toral support. The team reviewed the whole 
chapel program with a checklist, concentrating 
on pastoral ministry, leadership and manage- 
ment, religious program support, resource 
management, and administration. The goal was 
assistance for a more effective program. The 
team shared programs and resources in wor- 
ship, preaching, planning goals, leadership, 
and team development. The McGuire staff 
applauded the SAV workshops and spirit. MAC 
reported that it was difficult to determine the 
success of assistance. However, “there is no 
doubt that the new model provided an ideal 
forum for gaining an in-depth look at the chapel 
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program and at the same time, offering affirma- 
tion, guidance and practical training.”*' 

In 1982 SAC Chaplain William F. Mattimore 
told installations about planned “Pastoral 
Assistance Team Visits.” He stressed the im- 
portance of the term “pastoral” in local ministry 
and team visits. Funds permitting, a team of 
two chaplains and a CMP would visit each SAC 
base every twelve to eighteen months for three 
working days, including in-briefing and out- 
briefing. The chaplains reviewed the chapel 
program, made courtesy calls on commanders, 
and held private interviews with the ISC, senior 
faith group chaplains, parish council presi- 
dents, lay leaders, and others. The chapel man- 
ager concentrated on administration, chapel! 
continuity files, personnel, financial and facility 
management, training, disaster preparedness, 
mobility, equipment, and Reserve chaplain 
training folders.” 

No command was typical of ail, but those 
with larger staffs usually carried out more 
SAVs. For example, in the first half of 1984 
USAFE teams made seven SAVs and held four 
inspections (see Table 38).”° 

PACAF Command Chaplain Salvatore J. 
D’Angelo scheduled nine SAVs in the last half 
of 1987. Staff members visited Yokota and 
Misawa ABs in July, Suwon and Osan ABs in 
September, Hickam and Wheeler AFBs in 
October, and Kunsan, Kwang-Ju and Taegu 
ABs in December. During the first half of calen- 
dar year 1988 the office provided no SAVs 
since administrative TDY funds fell by 50%. In 
July to December 1988, Command Chaplain 
William H. Mattox scheduled only two SAVs 
because TDY funds for FY 1988 and FY 1989 
suffered cuts of 36%. Chaplain Thermon E. 
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Moore, CMSgt Gordon L. Nash, and MSgt 
Robert A. Glass visited Kadena AB for a week 
in August, the first SAV in two years. Besides 
many positive aspects the team identified sev- 
eral items in the chapel program for closer 
scrutiny. They were deficiencies in self-inspec- 
tion, little training for CMPs, no flightline visita- 
tion program, poor documentation for chaplain 
fund property, no neutral altars when services 
ended, and others. The team visited Clark AB 
the next week. 

In the last half of 1984 Military Airlift 
Command SAV teams visited Lajes AB, Rhein- 
Main AB, McChord AFB, Norton AFB, Hurlburt 
Field, Little Rock AFB, Dover AFB, and 
McGuire AFB. As MAC gained more ANG units 
the office also made SAVs to ANG and Reserve 
units with chaplains. Chaplain Samuel Cosby 
visited units at St. Paul, MN, St. Joseph, MO, 
and Scott AFB in the first half of 1988. SAV 
teams went to Altus, Scott, and Pope AFBs.” 

Those on the other end of SAVs knew that 
“headquarters” was visiting, but trusted that 
the purpose was assistance. Humor helped 
along the way. ISC Katherine A. Shindel of 
Comiso AS recounted several coincidences 
during a SAV in 1988: 

The week of December 5-11 the base chapel 

was visited by a staff assistance team from 

HQ USAFE. Just the mere thought of a visit 

from Chaplain Charles C. Baldwin and SMSgt 

Robert King got the chapel team so hot in 

preparation that the day of their arrival the 

chapel experienced its first fire! Fortunately it 
was just a small containable fire started by 
some Civil Engineering workers in the attic 
under the roof. Thus the first “smell” our visi- 
tors got at Comiso was smoke. Later that 
visit, a storm raised a corner of the roof. This 
was the second time strong winds have lifted 
part of the roof. Civil Engineering is working 
plans for a redesign and replacement of the 
roof. Until then, all USAFE visits will be 
observed as times of possible danger to the 
chapel roof.” 
Command teams usually gave out-briefings at 
departure and sometimes issued a written 
report. In 1987 Chaplain Lemuel M. Boyles, 
acting TAC Command Chaplain, reported to 
Nellis AFB on a recent SAV by Chaplains Carl 
E. Bilderback and Paul P. Milcetich and TSgt 
Jeffrey R. Turley. The team commended ISC 
Kenneth A. Bienvenu for management and 
organizational ability that “molded a strong 
team ministry with the unique blend of person- 
alities and denominations.” The report included 
affirmations and recommendations in three 
areas, pastoral and professional programs, 
support, and funds management. The strong 
youth program was “unique and challenging,” 
but an item of concern was “the decrease in 
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worship and Sunday School attendance over 
the past two years.” 

As the decade closed some commands 
received restrictions on SAVs, largely as a cost- 
control move. For example, the PACAF 
Command Chaplain’s Office received instruc- 
tion from the command in November 1989 lim- 
iting SAVs to invitations from air division, wing 
Or group commanders. The Inspector General 
managed the program of SAVs for the whole 
command.” 

Staff Assistance Visits were an essential mis- 
sion of command offices. SAVs highlighted the 
leadership roles of ISCs and CCSAs and the 
importance of team ministry. SAV teams inter- 
acted with chapel staff members, offering sup- 
port, advice, assistance and guidance. SAVs 
prepared local teams for inspections. Even 
more, they helped chaplains in blue meet the 
challenges of ministering in a pluralistic 
environment. 


ASSISTANCE IN PROFESSIONAL AND 
BUDGET AND LOGISTICS AREAS 


Programs and resources from command 
offices enhanced ministry and administrative 
support for chapel teams. This assistance rein- 
forced teamwork and the ISC’s role as team 
leader. 

The USAF Chaplain Service Resource Board 
assigned members to help commands in pro- 
fessional development. For example, Chaplain 
Gilbert W. Beeson, Jr. visited MAC’s profes- 
sional staff for two days in 1987, offering 
resources and discussing command needs. 
Board members usually attended command- 
sponsored workshops.” 

Command offices were major players in sev- 
eral professional programs supervised by the 
Chief’s Office. We discussed above how com- 
mands chose chaplains for Chaplain 
Professional Continuing Education courses, 
and nominated others for long-term PME and 
AFIT assignments. Commands were responsi- 
ble for inter-command religious education con- 
ferences, and ecumenical Christian Leadership 
Conferences for leadership training (see 
Chapter 17 on inter-command lay leadership 
conferences). 

Command offices held many programs and 
conferences in the Eighties to strengthen pro- 
fessional ministry and give guidance in budget 
and logistics. Any listing would be incomplete, 
but these examples give an idea of their efforts. 

Especially overseas, commands held profes- 
sional workshops in many program areas. The 
PACAF Command Chaplain’s Office scheduled 
a workshop on “Excellence in Proclaiming the 
Word” at Yokota AB for seventeen chaplains 
early in 1987. Chaplain Gary L. Higgs, Sr. made 
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all local arrangements. Chaplain Hiram L. 
Jones, Chief of the command’s Education and 
Professional Development Division, secured as 
resource person Dr. John Killinger. This noted 
homiletician, author, and pastor of the First 
Congregational Church of Los Angeles pub- 
lished a book read by participants before the 
conference. At the workshop ten conferees 
preached sermons evaluated by other chap- 
lains. Later that year the command sponsored 
a religious educators’ workshop at Osan AB. 
Thirty-four chaplains and religious education 
coordinators from Air Force, Army and Marine 
bases in the Pacific attended. One of the 
eleven sessions took up the needs of singles 
and using their skills in ministry. A command 
workshop at Yokota in January 1988 
addressed “Ethical Issues Facing the Church in 
the Eighties and Nineties.”* 

TAC Chaplain Harlin’s staff set out to improve 
the quality of preaching in the command in FY 
1988. The office purchased copies of a video 
program on preaching, and tapes rotated 
throughout the command with a month at each 
base. Chaplains received a book by the video 
author, Dr. Fred Craddock, and a project chap- 
lain at each base scheduled seminars and 
reported on project results. About a hundred 
TAC chaplains participated. Chaplain Harlin 
reported: 

The results exceeded our expectations, with 

a very positive response among the chap- 

lains. Appreciation for the program was 

expressed all across TAC for the opportunity 
to look at preaching and discuss its impor- 
tance in the chapel setting. Many stated that 

Dr. Craddock’s method of preaching pro- 

vided new insights into sermon preparation, 

thus encouraging chaplains to improve the 
quality of their preaching.” 
The informal seminars over four hours captured 
a successful formula for continuing education. 
They gave ownership and responsibility to the 
persons involved, along with tools for the job. 

Command offices also offered professional 
help in religious education. The ATC staff first 
asked bases to prepare for sessions, then held 
assessment seminars at 80% of ATC bases in 
1982. The command found that parish leader- 
ship and quality of religious education were 
inseparable. The PACAF office routed a 
resource leader for workshops on religious 
education to Hickam AFB, Clark AB, Kadena 
AB, Yokota AB and Misawa AB in the last half 
of 1984. Bases preferred installation workshops 
since more people benefitted at lower cost. The 
command paid travel costs, and bases paid 
local and honorarium expenses.*' Chapter 17 
discusses inter-command religious education 
workshops. 

Overseas commands used traveling resource 
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leaders more often than continental com- 
mands. The USAFE office sponsored base 
workshops on stress management by Dr. Gary 
Collins of Trinity Evangelical Divinity School, 
Chicago, IL in 1984.-For example, at Incirlik he 
addressed first sergeants, commanders, the 
chapel staff, and others. PACAF resource per- 
sons early in the decade included Sister Hazel 
Suarez. In Okinawa, Chaplain John R. Egan 
tapped her expertise in counseling bi-cultural 
couples. She addressed thirty men on “Insight 
for Asian-American Marriages,” spoke at an 
ecumenical gathering of women, and preached 
at Protestant and Catholic services. In 1982 
PACAF offered a resource person in burnout 
and coping with stress. He was Dr. James J. 
Gill, a priest and psychiatric consultant from 
Harvard University Health Services.” 

TAC sponsored its third annual Jewish Lay 
Leader Conference in 1988. These conferences 
enhanced the skills of Jewish lay ieaders from 
TAC and other commands. Chaplain Milcetich 
and Reserve Chaplain Victor M. Solomon were 
project officers. During the week-long work- 
shop, twenty-nine leaders and guests reviewed 
professional resources for their work. 

Command offices joined in carrying out the 
computerized accounting system for chaplain 
funds, the Chaplain Fund Accounting System 
(CFAS). Command offices trained CMPs in the 
system. At a more fundamental level, command 
offices helped orient base teams to use com- 
puter equipment obtained by the Chief’s Office 
in AF-wide buys. 

The PACAF office staff encountered several 
unique problems when it inaugurated CFAS in 
1988. Bases in Korea and the Philippines had 
difficulty repairing computer equipment. SAV 
team visitors to Kadena retrieved a broken 
printer for repair at Hickam, and a religious 
education resource person carried it back to 
Kadena. Clark AB met problems because the 
chaplain fund handled large amounts of foreign 
currency. The chapel section kept a separate 
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CFAS, while other PACAF chaplain funds dis- 
solved their accounts. SMSgt John C. McClay, 
the PACAF office monitor for CFAS, faced a 
major challenge resolving problems. Western 
Pacific bases were nineteen hours and a day 
ahead of the command office in Hawaii, and 
the authority on CFAS at Gunter AFB was five 
hours ahead.* 


ASSISTANCE IN PERSONNEL AND 
READINESS 


Personnel and Readiness divisions in com- 
mands offered readiness training to base 
chapel teams. They also alerted the Chief’s 
Office to emergency personnel shortages and 
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arranged interim assistance from Reserve 
chaplains and CMPs. Since overseas bases 
were 100% manned, overseas assignments at 
times caused temporary shortages in com- 
mands in the continental United States 
(CONUS). For example, in the last half of 1982 
the MAC Chaplain’s Office faced a critical 
shortage of chaplains at Altus AFB, and defi- 
ciencies at Littlhe Rock and Charleston AFBs. 
Additionally, Charleston had only two CMPs 
against an authorization of four.* 

Command personnel divisions fought fires 
with personnel shops. In 1985 Chaplain David 
E. Engler of USAFE attended a week-long 
meeting on European troop strength. A pro- 
posal arose to turn 25% of the command’s 
CMP positions into civilian slots, and soon the 
number grew to 133 positions. After much 
effort Chaplain Engler convinced the manpower 
office that this move would severely impact the 
Chaplain Service mission. USAFE and other 
commands faced another kind of problem in 
1982 when AFMPC gave commands only 80% 
entitlement to fill seven-level CMP positions. 
This resulted in some severe shortages. For 
fourteen months RAF Upper Heyford had no 
assigned Chief, Chapel Support Activities. 
USAFE representatives prepared position 
papers and visited AFMPC headquarters in an 
attempt to reverse the decision.°*’ 

With the Chaplain Service’s strong readiness 
initiatives in the Eighties, command offices took 
on important roles in readiness and mobility 
training (see Chapters 11 and 21). The TAC 
Chaplain’s Office led the way since TAC units 
had direct involvement. TAC Chaplain Robert 
E. Hendricks held the first command-wide 
chapel contingency plan exercise in May 1981. 
Chaplains John G. Truitt and Peter M. Hansen, 
with MSgt Curtis R. Jones, spearheaded the 
exercise as the office’s Readiness and Mobility 
Plans Division. The drill tested the capability of 
twenty bases to backfill positions vacated by 
mobilized chaplains, and to use AFMPC and 
ARPC for Reservists as long-term backfill. It 
also reviewed chapel contingency plans, 
increased temporary use of lay leaders, and 
trained chaplains, CMPs and lay persons for 
wartime roles. Most bases relied on lay leaders, 
and auxiliary and retired chaplains for short- 
term backfill. They failed to request long-term 
assistance from the command, although over 
400 Reserve chaplains were available for this 
purpose. About forty-five trained volunteers at 
MacDill AFB moved into worship and CMP 
leadership positions. After the exercise the 
command added chapel contingency plans to 
its SAV agenda, and another exercise hap- 
pened in 1982.* 

The TAC office spearheaded a series of 
readiness exercises and workshops in the 
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decade. Chaplain William G. Sikes, Jr. of the 
Readiness and Reserve Affairs Division joined 
eight chaplains and three CMPs in two exer- 
cises between July and September 1987. They 
practiced deployment and ministry in combat 
locations. Later that year he, four chaplains and 
two CMPs joined Proud Scout. The TAC office 
held two command-wide workshops on com- 
bat ministry for chaplains and CMPs in 1987. 
Chaplain Carl E. Bilderback, chief of the divi- 
sion, laid out four goals for the course. They 
were to train Chaplain Service personnel in 
readiness ministry for mission requirements 
and needs and ensure they were ready to 
deploy with TAC units. It also trained Reservists 
for backfill ministry, and integrated all forces to 
meet the readiness goal. A workshop at Luke 
AFB included Security Police aggressors, 
medics and their equipment, simulated explo- 
sives and terrorists interrogating captured 
chaplains, skull sessions, and simulated 
wounded, dying and dead persons.“ 

The TAC office also sent installations a 
Readiness Ministry Resource Packet for readi- 
ness ministry. The package identified the 
Chaplain Service with TAC’s. slogan, 
“Readiness is Our Profession.” it included a 
chapel contingency plan, lay leader roster, 
guidance sheets, preparation for mobility 
deployment, readiness vocabulary, and task 
lists for the ISC and chaplain readiness officer. 
The enclosed letter said that TAC ministry hap- 
pened in three settings, regular ministry during 
peacetime, “crisis ministry during deployment, 
and combat ministry during employment at the 
bed-down location.” Chapel teams were to 
review all aspects of the chapel program so the 
team met TAC readiness requirements.*' 

The ARPC Command Chaplain’s Office led 
the way in Chaplain Medical Readiness 
Training (CMRT, also called Continuing Medical 
Readiness Training). In April 1983 it held a pilot 
program for thirty-one Reserve chaplains and 
five CMPs. The one-week training developed 
skills, resources and capabilities for ministry 
under difficult circumstances of mass casualty. 
The command used facilities and personnel 
from a large U.S. Army Medical Center, Ft. 
Carson, CO, Denver General Hospital, the 
USAF Academy, and the Air Force Surgeon 
General. Five focus groups discussed and eval- 
uated training objectives and experiences 
throughout the week. Participants received 
briefings, experienced a battlefield environ- 
ment, and flew in Army helicopters and a C- 
130. They served as battlefield victims ina 
mass casualty exercise with helicopters, ambu- 
lances, emergency room treatment, and 
hospitalization. Conferees toured a fourth eche- 
lon hospital and hospital emergency facility, 
and discussed pastoral concerns and care at 
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length. ARPC Command Chaplain Gerard M. 
Brennan was the driving force behind the train- 
ing.” 

With other commands, ATC held mobility and 
readiness training conferences. In a short con- 
ference in 1982 the staff learned that generally 
chaplains and CMPs had “a kind of checklist 
mentality” about readiness and mobility, while 
“contingencies call for creative thinking.” 
Twenty-five chaplain mobility officers and 
CMPs attended a four-day Readiness 
Conference at Lackland AFB in 1988, with 
Chaplain John R. Blair as project officer. The 
two-day field drill included a prisoner-of-war 
briefing, litter obstacle course, mass casualty 
exercise, and map and compass maneuver. 
Command Chaplain Robert L. Browning 
stressed the chapel team’s role in mobility 
readiness.” 

The MAC Chaplain’s Office shifted to on-site 
readiness training in 1988 as Chaplain Cosby 
began two-day visits to bases. He briefed on 
triage operations, preparing backfill Reservists, 
and deployment responsibilities of chaplains 
and CMPs. Visits to Litthe Rock, Dover and 
Andrews AFBs in the last half of the year 
showed that “much more emphasis must be 
placed on readiness issues to ensure that MAC 
chapel staffs are prepared and knowledge- 
able.”” 


INSPECTIONS 


An old maxim says that uninspected military 
functions deteriorate. That may be true or not, 
but inspections were a way of life in the Air 
Force and its Chaplain Service. 

Inspections of chaplain functions happened 
at Air Force and command levels. Commands 
reviewed all responses to answerable findings 
made by AF-level chaplain inspectors. Since 
greater responsibility for inspection came to 
rest with commands in the Eighties, this section 
covers AF-wide and command levels of inspec- 
tion. 

The Chaplain Service insisted on using chap- 
lains and chapel managers for inspections. 
They had full knowledge of the Chaplain 
Service mission and faith-group factors affect- 
ing chapel programs. It is doubtful that non- 
Chaplain Service inspectors could have 
examined programs with the thoroughness of 
chaplain inspectors. 

As the primary focus for free exercise of reli- 
gion in the Air Force, chapel programs 
depended on voluntary participation. People 
could not be forced into practicing religious 
freedom. This was one of many things that 
complicated inspection of chaplain functions. 
In final analysis, Chaplain Service inspectors 
had the necessary perspective for evaluating 
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programs and recommending improvements 
based on their experience. 

Precisely for that reason, chaplain inspectors 
had to be among the best pastors. They recog- 
nized the fragile nature of the experiment of the 
Chaplaincy, but would challenge chapel teams 
to do their best in all circumstances. In 1983 
Chief of Chaplains John A. Collins wrote to the 
Inspector General that it was his policy to place 
“our very best chaplains” on the IG team. 
These chaplains were inspectors, but “it is the 
spirit with which they do their ministry that is 
most important.”* 

Among other items, inspections measured 
the success of leadership and management, 
weighed the workings of decentralization and 
problem-solving at all levels, and evaluated 
program elements. The Air Force Inspection 
and Safety Center, Chaplain Branch had three 
goals for inspections in 1982: 

To help maintain the credibility of the 

Chaplain Service through a structured 

inspection system; to affirm the work and 

effectiveness of the chaplaincy and to identify 
and help improve problem areas; to inspect 
fairly and effectively as caring pastors and 
chapel managers.” 
Inspections gave the Chief of Chaplains impor- 
tant data. Command chaplains, |!SCs and 
chapel teams at the base of inspection 
received feedback from inspectors. 

Air Force Inspection and Safety Center 

(AFISC), Chaplain Branch 

The Air Force Inspection and Safety Center 
(AFISC), Chaplain Branch responded to two 
bosses, the Chief of Chaplains and the Inspec- 
tor General. Chaplain Ronald A. Millian, Branch 
Chief, said in 1983 that the criteria for general 
inspections were Air Force Regulation 265-1 
and the Air Force Chaplain Service Inspection 
Model (1982). After each inspection “we are 
required to brief the Director of Inspection, the 
AFISC commander, and the Inspector General 
[office] prior to briefing the Chief of Chaplains 
and his staff on the results of the inspection.” 
Known as the “Chaplain IG,” the Branch had 
two teams, each with a Protestant and Catholic 
chaplain and chapel manager. 

The Chaplain Branch carried out two types of 
inspections. The Chaplain Service Management 
Inspection (CSMI) examined a chapel program 
in five days to see how well the Chaplain 
Service gave opportunity for religious expres- 
sion and opportunity for the spiritual and moral 
growth of Air Force people. The Functional 
Management Inspection (FMI) defined the 
extent of an identified or potential problem 
across the Air Force, with recommendations for 
changes. 

The inspectors evaluated the quality of lead- 
ership styles of ISCs and CCSAs, and discov- 
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ered how they reached decisions about the 
chapel function’s goals and priorities. They 
weighed chapel programs by reviewing the 
variety of worship services, quality and quantity 
of religious education, and participation in the 
base environment. Inspection of support mea- 
sured command resources for programs, 
including logistics and maintenance of facilities 
and grounds. The inspection team also 
assessed chaplain support of the base mission, 
budget submissions and revisions, and compli- 
ance with supply, equipment, appropriated and 
non-appropriated fund procedures. 

Usually the Chaplain Branch inspected bases 
in one command at a time except in USAFE, 
which it divided because of size. Inspections 
rotated chronologically among commands. 
Inspectors reviewed materials, interviewed staff 
and lay leaders, and examined chaplain funds. 
The Chaplain Branch identified “commend- 
ables” and suggested corrections for “answer- 
able findings.” Inspection teams emphasized 
validation: 

There should be general agreement that what 

the report is saying is accurate and its inclu- 

sion will be beneficial to the Chaplain Service. 

The report is thorough and yet addresses 

only significant aspects. A validated copy of 

the inspection report is left at the base before 

we depart (1982). 

The chapel staff sent replies to findings through 
command chaplain offices. It was the project 
office for all findings in the command. The pro- 
ject office monitored problem areas, deter- 
mined the accuracy of replies, and endorsed 
replies.’ 

Other chapters discussed FMlIs on mobility 
and rapid deployment operations, religious 
education, and worship around the Air Force 
(see Chapters 11, 15 and 21). As manager of 
the Chaplain Service, the Chief of Chaplains 
selected the focus for FMls. They cut across a 
broad swath of AF installations and commands. 
For example, the FMI on readiness and mobility 
in 1981-82 included fact-finding visits to the 
Chief’s Office, command chaplain offices (SAC, 
MAC, TAC, AFSC, ATC, AFLC, USAFE, PACAF, 
AFRES, ARPC, AFMPC, and USREDCOM), Air 
Forces (12th, 5th and 10th), and fifteen bases. 
The teams also inspected Harvest Eagle mobil- 
ity kits in Korea and at Robins AFB. The Office 
of the Chief of Chaplains had responsibility for 
answering FMI findings. 

In 1983 there were about one hundred and 
forty-three locations with chaplains assigned at 
base level. The Chaplain Branch scheduled 
CSMls at all locations every four years, chang- 
ing an earlier six or seven year pattern. To 
accelerate the process it simultaneously in- 
spected three smaller commands. They were 
USAFA, AFSC (29 commendables and 15 rec- 
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ommendations at six bases), and AFLC (31 
commendables and 25 recommendations at six 
bases). 

The Chaplain Branch conducted CSMI 
inspections during most of the decade. The 
Branch conducted a follow-up inspection at 
selected USAFE bases in the spring of 1982. It 
evaluated actions taken to rectify earlier find- 
ings at RAF Upper Heyford, RAF Alconbury, 
RAF Lakenheath, Ramstein AB, and Torrejon 
AB. The team closed 42 of 51 findings, while 
nine remained open. Inspection of eighteen 
TAC bases in the first half of 1984 brought 
many commendables. The teams identified 
deficiencies in management areas, appropri- 
ated and non-appropriated fund operations, 
administrative Support, program areas and 
facilities. Chaplain Ernest P. Moreau, the 
Branch Chief, guided CSMiIs at twelve USAFE 
bases from May to October 1984. The teams 
applauded many positive functions and uncov- 
ered findings in management, program areas 
and chaplain fund operations. A CSMI of ATC 
began late in 1984. Early findings were evident 
in Supervision, publicity, readiness, facilities 
and grounds, and non-appropriated funds 
management.” 

Late in 1984 the Chaplain Branch summa- 
rized for command chaplains its CSMIs over 
the last two years (see Table 39). For the next 
two years the Branch planned CSMIs at ATC 
(13 bases), AU (2), AAC (8), MAC (17), USAFE 
(18), and SPACECOM (2), for a total of 135 
bases over four years. It planned modified 
CSMIs for inspection of twenty-four sites and 
smail bases.°*° 

The Branch completed very few inspection 
reports with no discrepancies. For example, in 
1986 three inspectors reviewed the small team 
at Hessisch-Oldendorf and found no discrep- 
ancies. The chapel was one of three in the Air 
Force to receive this rating in the last two 
years, and the only USAFE chapel that year.*' 

One of the Chaplain Branch’s most important 
functions was to alert the Chief of Chaplains 
and command chaplains to trends discovered 
in inspections. Branch members traveled con- 
stantly, but two of their most important trips 
were to make reports to these parties after 
completing a command inspection. The Branch 
also wrote articles for Chaplaincy Update and 
TIG Brief, and the Branch Chief reported trends 
at Command Chaplains Conferences. A brief 
review of the Branch’s feedback illustrates the 
Branch’s function and the general health of the 
Chaplain Service. 

In the fall of 1982 Branch Chief Millian shared 
twelve items with command chaplains. The 
Branch’s four chaplains and two CMPs were in 
consensus about the observations. Some 
applied equally well to later years of the 
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INSPECTED 


MAJOR COMMAND 


decade. 

1. The open, participatory, affirmative, pas- 
toral leadership style generally produces 
the best results and should be cultivated. 

2. Clearly define areas of responsibility and 
lines of supervision. Distribute work fairly. 
Support and take earned compensatory 
time off. Structure it into the program. 

3. Give reasons why things are done the way 
they are. Explain decisions and the deci- 
sion-making process. Think positively. 
Invite suggestions. Support and affirm one 
another. Keep personal and personnel 
problems in house. 

4. A productive, open, weekly section meeting 
is Critical. 

5. Micro-manage sparingly. Instead, delegate 
and monitor. Provide additional training 
when needed. 

6. In the CMP area, the key is thorough, well 
documented self-inspection programs and 
training. Identified problems should gener- 
ate training. 

7. Chaplains and chapel managers should 
know the other functional leaders person 
ally, and they should know how the system 
works. This enhances professional logistical 
support both ways. 

8. Fund councils/custodians are generally 
having their bookkeepers do more than 
they should as a result of inadequate plan- 
ning. Include CCSA and ISC in review of 
fund process. 

9. Everyone who uses funds should have a 
working knowledge of and be involved with 
the budgetary process. 

10. Active, well-organized parish councils 
equate to strong programs. Parish councils 
should be advisory in nature with adequate 
chaplain involvement. 

11.Programs should go as advertised. 
Denominational services, Navigators, etc., 
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should be clearly designated as such in 
publicity. 
12. The Protestant Sunday School that runs all 
year grows. 
Chaplain Millian reaffirmed the ISC as the 
team’s key player, and observed that “the bud- 
get area is one area that chaplains don’t under- 
stand well.”° 
He told command chaplains in the spring of 
1983 that “complaints about not being able to 
find a chaplain when needed, unfriendly con- 
gregations, poor counseling, too few chapel 
activities to choose from and lack of command 
support are rare.” He listed seven observations 
from chaplain IG work AF-wide, and encour- 
aged command chaplains to include them as 
special interest items in SAVs. (1) Chaplain in- 
volvement in humanitarian funds should include 
a Clear audit trail and the commander’s 
approval of operations. (2) Chaplains should 
participate directly in non-chaplain led worship 
activities, and the leader’s denominational cer- 
tification should be on file with offerings 
carefully regulated. (3) ISCs should examine 
any major divergence from the average ratio of 
appropriated and non-appropriated fund sup- 
port for chapel programs (about 60% to 40%). 
(4) Recurring problems in management and 
administration stemmed largely from lack of 
planning and training, and inadequate use of 
self-inspection checklists. “From our perspec- 
tive it is difficult to over-emphasize planning, 
training and checklists.” (5) Chaplain functions 
led most other base agencies in readiness and 
mobility consciousness, but checklists, discus- 
sions and seminars were in order. (6) 
Observation and reports from the laity showed 
that “the quality of preaching varies consider- 
ably from excellent to adequate.” Preaching 
workshops would help. (7) Chapel publicity was 
important. While usually ten to forty-five bulletin 
boards around base listed chapel schedules, 
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“publicity of the chapel program outside the 
chapel itself is often limited.” 

In the spring of 1984 Chaplain Carl T. 
Hawkins of the Branch told in Chaplaincy 
Update what chaplain inspectors looked for in 
management styles, programs, budget and 
logistics, and support. Another article listed 
most of Chaplain Millian’s items from 1983.°° 
Chief of Chaplains Collins alerted command 
chaplains in the fall of 1984 to three areas 
requiring special attention according to the 
Branch. They were monthly inspections of 
chaplain fund accounting and records pro- 
cedures, regularly using self-inspection, and 
active training for the chapel team. He wrote, “! 
want you to insure that the problem areas iden- 
tified by the IG are addressed by every chapel 
team within your command.” He commended 
the Branch’s work in a letter to the AFISC com- 
mander, saying that “the fact that our IG team 
has standards for ministry, but does not use 
the pass/fail criteria of more technical functions 
confirms the basic value of the chaplaincy and 
its commitment to human and religious val- 
ues—as well as to the Air Force itself. It would 
be difficult to maintain the esprit de corps of 
chaplains of different faith groups without this 
wise and far-sighted policy.” 

After the Chaplain Branch shared observa- 
tions on the chaplain function with him late in 
1984, Chaplain Collins informed the command 
chaplains about four special interest items. He 
listed line of supervision, CSMI reports, inspec- 
tor training for command chaplain staffs, and 
management in the chaplain function. He 
enclosed a paper on management by SMSgt 
Gary E. Reichle of the Branch. Branch Chief 
Robert E. Merrell discussed these items in 
detail at the spring Command Chaplains 
Conference in 1985.*° 

Chief of Chaplains Barstad asked the 
Chaplain Branch to identify areas needing spe- 
cial attention in chaplain functions throughout 
the Air Force in 1986. The inspectors based 
their response on fifty-four inspections in five 
major commands in the last two years. They 
identified four recurring problem areas. Three 
were proper management of funds, the need 
for candid self-appraisal, and solid proficiency 
training for chaplains and CMPs. The last was 
development of chapel staff goals and objec- 
tives (“pluralism demands team concepts as 
well as team ministry”). In November Chaplain 
Barstad wrote command chaplains, “I expect 
you to insure that the recurring problem areas 
identified by the IG are addressed by your staff 
and every chapel team within your command.” 
He wrote that these items “need immediate 
attention if we are to continue to provide the 
best possible ministry to those we have chosen 
to pastor.”°° 
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Like the Chief and command chaplains, 
bases viewed IG visits with seriousness before 
and after the event. In its inspection in 1986, 
Castle AFB’s chapel team received seven com- 
mendables (training programs for chaplains, 
publicity, pastoral care, ministry of presence, 
spiritual renewal activities, social concerns and 
activities, and public relations). The three find- 
ings were insufficient appropriated funding for 
program requirements, greater attention to 
appropriated fund contract management, and 
closer adherence to directives and guidelines in 
chaplain fund management. The staff closed 
the findings in short order. Word reached 
Lackland AFB in 1984 that the IG was on the 
way. The chaplain division completed its self- 
inspection checklist by the end of September 
with only minor findings. Drawing on his expe- 
rience as PACAF Command Chaplain, Center 
Chaplain Donald C. Ofsdahl recommended that 
“it is best to be prepared in advance.” The 
chapel team at Wright-Patterson AFB wel- 
comed Chaplain Millian, Chaplain John B. 
Kenney, and SMSgt Frank S. Dunnewind for a 
CSMI on April 15-29, 1983. The inspectors 
interviewed ISC Lester G. Felker, all chaplains, 
chapel managers, religious education coordina- 
tors, key lay members, and the Jewish lay 
leader. There were commendables in religious 
services, religious education, spiritual renewal 
activities, lay ministry, rapport with the civilian 
community, use of appropriated funds, sup- 
plies and equipment, and command support. 
The inspection team recommended briefings 
for program leaders on long-range planning 
and identifying requirements, and that the 
CCSA use a checklist for inspecting support 
areas. The team rectified both findings 
quickly.°’ 

Inspectors cited two recurring problems dur- 
ing the decade. They were management and 
administration of chaplain funds, and ISC and 
CCSA leadership and management of the 
chaplain function. The Chaplain Service took 
several steps to address these recurring prob- 
lems, noted here and discussed at length ear- 
lier. One was Chaplain Collins’ strong move 
toward decentralization, which the later Chiefs 
continued. Among other things this move 
encouraged local leadership to solve local 
problems, and discouraged looking up-line for 
unnecessary policy solutions. ISC and com- 
mand chaplain roles were pivotal, and 
decentralization strengthened both positions 
(Chapter 10). Second, the Task Forces on plu- 
ralism, mobility and readiness, and quality and 
recruitment early in the decade strengthened 
base-level leadership, management and team- 
work. The same was true for the Task Force on 
Priorities late in the decade. Another important 
initiative was the computerization of chaplain 
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funds in the CFAS program. It aimed at elimi- 
nating errors in manual bookkeeping. 

There were initiatives in other areas too. 
Among them were clear policies on chaplain 
involvement in humanitarian funds, and the 
need for direct chaplain supervision of non- 
chaplain led worship services. The Chaplain 
Service generated a major institutional empha- 
sis on mobility and readiness training. It cre- 
ated professional educational programs to 
improve preaching, worship and religious edu- 
cation. It began training in submitting and sup- 
porting budgetary and military construction 
requests at base level. The Chief of Chaplains 
and command chaplains used the Chaplain 
Branch’s work as an agenda for initiative and 
action. 

Reduction of Chaplain Branch Manning 

and Command Inspections 

After mid-decade a manpower reduction at 
the Chaplain Branch reduced the Chief of 
Chaplain’s capability for AF-wide inspections. 
Command chaplain offices took up the slack. 
Some already had on-going inspection pro- 
grams, but others entered the arena for the first 
time in years. 

Manpower studies prompted by budget 
reductions led to a proposal early in 1986 to 
eliminate the Chaplain Branch at Norton AFB. 
Drawing on a study by Chaplains Merrell and 
Browning of the Branch, Chief of Chaplains 
Barstad met with the Inspector General, 
Lieutenant General Robert D. Springer. He 
stressed the Branch’s important role in evaluat- 
ing Chaplain Service programs and ministry. 
The inspectors’ study argued that canceling the 
Branch would end systematic analysis of Air 
Force standards, trends, problems and pro- 
grams by the Chaplain Service. It would elimi- 
nate the expertise to deal with problems 
requiring the Branch’s attention. Further, farm- 
ing out the inspection function would increase 
manpower needs at major commands. By mid- 
year it appeared that the Branch’s spaces and 
funding were secure until March 31, 1988. At 
that termination point the staff would decrease 
by attrition, and command offices would 
receive training for all inspection duties. 

The Chief of Chaplains asked the Inspector 
General to reevaluate the decision in November 
1986. He responded that the elimination was “a 
tough decision. . . . If money was not a factor, 
we would never recommend deleting this very 
worthwhile function.” He praised the Chaplain 
Service for “solid improvement . . . [and] the 
low number of findings requiring corrective 
action, and the significant number of com- 
mendable observations.” Preparing for the 
March 1988 deadline, the Office asked the 
Chaplain Branch to identify issues needing 
resolution. It seemed that Chief of Chaplains 
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Barstad would no longer contest the elimina- 
tion.® 

At the Command Chaplains Conference the 
next spring the Chaplain Branch briefed confer- 
ees on developments. It noted that command 
offices would receive no additional manpower 
for inspections. The Branch planned to visit 
each major command in the next year to review 
inspection plans. The TAC command chaplain 
mentioned his office’s experience with inspec- 
tions over the years, stressing quality control, a 
pastoral perspective, and a heavy investment 
of time and manpower. Traveling with the com- 
mand’s IG team had positive and negative re- 
sults, he said. TAC normally inspected bases 
every other year, with an intervening SAV. In 
the most recent cycle the office issued seven 
satisfactory and eleven excellent ratings. 
Command chaplains also heard about positive 
aspects and recurring findings in the TAC 
inspections. 

In mid-1987 the drawdown at the Chaplain 
Branch commenced with the transfer of two 
chaplains and a chapel manager. That left two 
Protestant chaplains and a chapel manager 
until the planned termination in 1988. Chief of 
Chaplains Barstad indicated that after comple- 
tion of the SAC inspection the Branch’s normal 
IG function would end. In September 1987 
Chaplain Browning and Chaplain Roger A. 
Withee of the Branch visited PACAF command 
office to help the command with its new 
responsibility. Other commands also received 
visits.°° 

Protracted discussions began with the new 
Inspector General. By December 1987 the 
Chief’s Office reached a compromise that 
validated one team of two chaplains and a 
CMP as of October 1, 1988. An important part 
of the agreement was the provision for manning 
the Branch. The Chaplain Service agreed to 
provide a colonel chaplain and a CMP slot, and 
the Inspector General provided a lieutenant 
colonel chaplain slot. The team was to give pri- 
ority to overseas inspections, assist and evalu- 
ate command chaplain inspection programs, 
and conduct periodic FMls. Command offices 
with five or more chaplains had to assume unit 
inspections while the Branch inspected smaller 
commands. 

Chaplain Barstad’s follow-up letter to com- 
mand chaplains in April 1988 clarified some 
provisions. He suggested that after October 1, 
1989 the Chaplain Branch would do Over-the- 
Shoulder major command inspections (inspec- 
tors watching inspectors) and FMis rather than 
CSMls. Large commands were responsible for 
their own inspections, although the Chaplain 
Branch would be the liaison and coordinator of 
inspection activities between his Office and 
command offices. He asked the Chaplain 
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Branch to do its first FMI under the new system 
on worship at twenty-one bases. The FMI on 
worship covered worship structure, preaching, 
music, chaplain and lay leadership, facility 
environment, and attendance. Under Chaplain 
Calvin L. Bogaard, Branch Chief, the team 
began visiting bases late in 1988. The Chief’s 
Office responded to findings in 1989 (see 
Chapter 15). 

Those commands not previously inspecting 
took steps to accommodate the new plan. 
AFSC Chaplain Alston R. Chace and his staff 
coordinated policies and procedures for CSMIs 
with command and Air Force IGs before pub- 
lishing them in December 1988. At the MAC 
Chaplain’s Office, Chaplain Carl T. Hawkins, 
Chief of the Inspection/Base Support Division, 
scheduled the first CSMI at Travis AFB in 
October 1988. Lajes Field and Rhein-Main AB 
followed in November. One base was “ex- 
cellent” and two “satisfactory.” The MAC Office 
discovered that the MAC IG’s “satisfactory” 
standard was difficult for chapel sections to 
accept “because of the perception that it 
reflects average to mediocre job performance,” 
rather than showing that people were doing 
their job. Each MAC base commander received 
-a copy of the inspection report in MAC’s 
“Cross-Tell” program. The program wanted all 
staffs to learn from every inspection, but it also 
distributed inspection reports widely.®' 

The movement to inspection by the PACAF 
Command Chaplain’s Office was slow in com- 
ing. Two and one-half years after Chaplain Bar- 
stad’s letter about change in inspection, the 
PACAF Inspector General augmented office 
members for a limited unit effectiveness 
inspection at Hickam AFB. Hours of debate and 
discussion preceded the move. Chaplain 
Richard J. Cathy and MSgt Robert A. Glass 
made the inspection in November 1989.° 

Inspections were like physical check-ups. 
The period before the appointment with the 
doctor usually hurt more than the visit itself. 
There were few real surprises, and what could 
be learned about positive health usually out- 
weighed temporary inconvenience. Inspections 
caused anxiety before chaplain inspectors 
arrived and sometimes heartburn after they left. 
Inspections enhanced the credibility of the 
Chaplain Service and ensured the attainment of 
minimum standards. The Chaplain Branch gave 
the Chief of Chaplains the capability to evaluate 
specialized areas AF-wide in FMis, and 
overviews of entire commands in CSMls. The 
Chief’s policy of decentralization came full cir- 
cle with the Branch’s manning reduction and 
transfer of inspection responsibility to com- 
mands. Command chaplains and ISCs were 
pivotal players in local decision-making and 
problem-solving, and inspections provided 
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proof in the pudding. The Chief of Chaplains 
maintained general policy guidance of the 
inspection process through the Chaplain 
Branch’s FMls and over-the-shoulder review of 
command inspections. 


CONFERENCES 


Conferences were very important for the Air 
Force chaplaincy, not only because clergyper- 
sons generally are gregarious by nature. 
Conferences provided time for building com- 
munity, face-to-face encounter, discussing 
pressing issues and problems, and considering 
possible solutions. At conferences people 
updated resources, shared concerns about 
Changing conditions, and coordinated efforts. 
Conferences included fellowship and cama- 
raderie, which were necessities for a lonely pro- 
fession of helpers. It was virtually impossible 
for the experiment of the chaplaincy to retain its 
vitality without these oases. Major conferences 
included Services of Remembrance for 
Chaplain Service personnel who died in the 
interim, and these services built a sense of con- 
tinuity and community. 

Command chaplains and their staffs played 
important roles in three types of conferences. 
Command chaplains participated in Command 
Chaplains Conferences, USAF Chaplains 
Conferences, and conferences in their own 
commands. With their staffs, they provided 
agenda items and made important contribu- 
tions at all three levels. 

Earlier chapters described how the policy of 
decentralization gave new importance to semi- 
annual Command Chaplains Conferences and 
biennial USAF Chaplains Conferences (see 
Chapter 6). Also in command conferences, 
ISCs, senior faith group chaplains, and CCSAs 
from bases wrestled with Chaplain Service 
issues in the command. In the Eighties chaplain 
conferences generally became more participa- 
tory in nature, with less time for outside 
resource persons. 

This study covers much of the discussion of 
Command Chaplains Conferences and USAF 
Chaplains Conferences elsewhere. Here we 
limit the subject to several later conferences, 
concluding the chapter with conferences in 
commands. All gatherings included spirited 
interfaith worship and after-duty fellowship and 
recreation. 

USAF Chaplains Conference 

USAF Chaplains Conferences met in odd- 
numbered years at Kirtland AFB, NM. 
Attendance hovered around 200 people. The 
conference included all ISCs in CONUS, com- 
mand chaplains, members of the USAF 
Chaplain Service Resource Board, the 
Executive Chapel Management Council, and 
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General Larry D. Welch, Chief of Staff, addresses command chaplains and enjoys humor, 
1988 (top); Secretary of the Air Force Verne Orr (middle, left) addresses USAF Chaplains 
Conference, 1983; Chaplain Ricardo Hernandez greets worship leader at 1987 conference; 
Deputy Chief of Chaplains McDonough laughs with Dr. Dolores Curran, resource leader at 


1987 conference (bottom, left), and Dr. Edward W. Bauman talks with chaplain at the confer- 
ence (bottom, right). 
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Chaplain Donald E. Arther at USAF Chaplains Conference, 1985 (top, left); Dr. George Gallup 
at 1989 conference (top, right); Command Chaplains Conference, Oxon Hill, MD, 1989 (mid- 
dle, left); Chaplain William W. Capmbell and CMSgt Stephen G. Phillips at Homestead AFB 
conference, 1984 (middle, right); command chaplains’ roundtable at Homestead, 1989 (bot- 
tom, left); Chaplains John G. Truitt, Jr. (left) and Robert E. Merrell (right) enjoy free time at 
USAF Chaplains Conference, 1985 (bottom, right). 
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the Office of the Chief of Chaplains. The 
packed schedule began on Monday evening 
and ended with a travel day on Friday. 

The focus of the conference in October 1987 
was the Chaplain Service theme, “Seek Peace 
and Pursue It.” Conferees discussed many 
facets of the theme with resource leaders and 
received briefings from the Chief’s Office. 
Attending spouses had their own program. The 
conference highlight was the Wednesday 
evening banquet address by General Larry D. 
Welch, Chief of Staff. 

Dr. Edward W. Bauman, senior minister of a 
Methodist church in Washington, DC, was one 
resource speaker. Chaplains knew him as 
founder and director of Bauman Bible 
Telecasts. He said peacemaking included 
peacekeeping, and encouraged chaplains to 
help military personnel view peacemaking as 
rooted in God and divine will for all humankind. 
Peacemaking was not appeasement, giving up, 
or giving in, but an aggressive, positive action 
modeled by Jesus Christ, he said. He urged 
attendees to “get excited about this peace-pro- 
cess and bringing God into it.” He discussed 
the biblical basis of peace for individuals, fami- 
lies, and the created order. 

Dr. Ervin Duggan, consultant, writer and 
national editor for The Washingtonian maga- 
zine, discussed temptations to “leap to political 
conclusions when we talk about ‘peace.’” 
Politics does not provide answers to all life’s 
questions, he said. A theology of peace has 
much to contribute, and a search for peace 
must sustain democratic ideals. Dr. Dolores 
Curran, author and lecturer on family issues, 
held a program for spouses and discussed 
strengths and stresses of military and chaplain 
families with conferees in a joint session. 

General Welch’s address focused on the 
Shakespearean theme, “The good that men 
and women do.” He said the Air Force provided 
for the common defense by pursuing the strat- 
egy of peace and deterrence and concluding 
any conflict at the lowest possible level. The Air 
Force mission was to prevent the total destruc- 
tion of human life. That mission was the day’s 
true moral issue, not the means that could 
Cause such carnage. He added that the 
strength of deterrence was the only real alter- 
native to proffered nuclear pacifism, which was 
unacceptable. The Air Force relied on the high 
quality of its people and “the people here in this 
room who sustain them.” He told conferees 
that “the more that you are able to participate 
in our daily business, the better off we are 
going to be.” He said he took the year’s 
Chaplain Service theme “as a message for me 
personally, for the Air Force, and for the nation 
we serve.” 

Chief of Chaplains Barstad’s concluding 
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address emphasized that his staff had no “we- 
they” mentality with ISCs and base chaplains. 
“We are in this together, and we are ready to 
do a lot of things to make ministry right,” he 
added. Credibility was. supremely important in 
picking people for a job, he said, and the chief 
criterion in selecting ISCs. Reflecting on Air 
Force ministry, he noted that chaplains had a 
commitment to the institution. Their greater 
commitment was to the Far Greater One hold- 
ing them accountable. He summed up the chal- 
lenge in a quotation, “! am your servant, but 
you are not my master.” He reflected on a 
recent visit to‘an ICBM silo and sitting in a B-1 
cockpit. Then he compared the enormous 
power represented by weapons for peace with 
the Far Greater One who holds “all of us ac- 
countable.” 

Command Chaplains Conference 

In the decade about twenty semi-annual 
Command Chaplains Conferences met at loca- 
tions as diverse as Randolph AFB, Peterson 
AFB, Scottsdale, AZ, Washington, DC, and 
Homestead AFB. The majority occurred at the 
USAF Conference Center, Homestead AFB. 
The command chaplains and staff of the Chief 
of Chaplains gathered in spring and fall for ses- 
sions extending from Monday night to travel on 
Friday. Command chaplains discussed hun- 
dreds of topics in the decade. Earlier chapters 
showed that the Chief’s Office worked hard at 
making conferences productive for command 
chaplains, formulating and filling agendas skill- 
fully. The Deputy Chief of Chaplains became 
the moderator of these sessions and USAF 
Chaplains Conferences in the Eighties. Chief of 
Chaplains Barstad started a closed session at 
Command Chaplains Conferences for com- 
mand chaplains, the Chief and Deputy. Chief of 
Chaplains John P. McDonough continued the 
practice. 

The spring conference in 1989 was different 
in several ways. One was its celebration of the 
40th anniversary of the Chaplain Service. Four 
previous Chiefs of Chaplains contributed to the 
celebration, and Chief of Chaplains 
McDonough remarked that “we are the bene- 
factors of their work” at this important mile- 
stone. Tuesday morning the previous Chiefs 
discussed American religion and the Chaplain 
Service, continuity and change in the chap- 
laincy, and personal reflections. 

At the gala 40th anniversary banquet, 
Chaplain McDonough portrayed 1949—the 
birth of the Chaplain Service—as the year of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, televi- 
sion, and “South Pacific.” The Air Force then 
had 413,000 personnel (3,448 females) versus 
571,000 (73,000 females) in 1989. He con- 
cluded that while “music and clothes and styles 
change, people do not change as God’s myste- 
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rious creation.” Conferees saw a video on the 
Chaplain Service’s history compiled by 
Chaplain Richard K. Hum and others from the 
USAF Chaplain Service Resource Board. Local 
observances used the video. 

The conference pivoted on the anniversary as 
a focus for the past, division briefings by the 
Chief’s Office for the present, and group dis- 
cussions about challenges for the future. While 
at other conferences conferees discussed top- 
ics in small groups, this was the first time dis- 
cussions focused so decidedly on the future. 
There was no stated agenda. The subject for 
several hours’ discussion was “Priorities for the 
Chaplain Service.” Group moderators summa- 
rized discussion in a plenary session. Chaplain 
McDonough then appointed the Task Force on 
Priorities to process the data for consideration 
by the 1989 USAF Chaplains Conference. 

The small groups raised many issues. Among 
them were volunteer and paid leadership, value 
systems of new chaplains, and shaping the val- 
ues of the AF community. Others were war- 
fighting and the chaplaincy, examining how to 
do ministry, models of ministry, new ways in 
religious education, implications of total force, 
computerization, shortage of priests, force 
drawdown, pluralism, inter-service cooperation, 
quality control in the chaplaincy, accommodat- 
ing religious practices, and the role of female, 
Black and other minority chaplains.” 

The Command Chaplains Conference in the 
spring of 1990 concentrated on managing 
change. Command chaplains wrestled with 
how to manage personnel reductions in a posi- 
tive way while maintaining quality ministry for 
Air Force people going through the same kinds 
of changes. 

Conferences in Commands 

Except in smaller commands, annual or bien- 
nial conferences included ISCs, senior faith 
group counterparts, and CCSAs. Command 
chaplain staffs organized the conferences. 
They were opportunities for team leaders from 
all bases to share common concerns, receive 
command guidance, and network for the 
improvement of the Chaplain Service. 

Subjects varied widely at these command 
conferences. AFSC’s conference at Andrews 
AFB in April 1983 used the broad theme, 
“Ministering in a Readiness Environment.” 
Topics included AFSC command briefing, 
readiness ministry, readiness and AFSC issues, 
constitutional challenge, budget issues, per- 
sonnel and the chaplaincy, CMP assignments, 
readiness and ARPC, CMP issues and 
answers, continuous qualification training, 
nuclear disarmament issues, and CMP items of 
interest. Command Chaplain Joseph P. Sullivan 
led the conference; Chaplain John D. Singletary 
and MSgt James L. Hoitt were project persons. 
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In 1987 the AFSC conference included a pre- 
sentation on “Medical-Moral Implications of 
AlDs” by a physician, and a seminar on leader- 
ship and management by Dr. Richard |. Lester 
of Air University. Also included were a seminar 
on faith and moral development, discussion of 
CFAS, and an address by Chief of Chaplains 
Barstad. Command Chaplain Samuel D. Nelson 
called it an outstanding conference.® 

Using chaplain personnel as resource per- 
sons was an innovation for MAC at the 
Chaplain-CCSA Conference early in 1982. 
Among presentations were Chaplain Robert E. 
Bergeron on “The Chaplain as Pastor- 
Counselor,” Chaplain Adlai C. Holler on “The 
Chaplain and Chapel Manager as Manager- 
Administrator,” Chaplain Kenneth R. Israel on 
“The Chaplain as Preacher-Worship Leader,” 
Chaplain Michael Margitich on “The Chaplain 
as Community Builder-Change Agent,” 
Chaplain Robert T. McManus on “The Chaplain 
and Chapel Manager as Spiritual Example and 
Guide,” Chaplains Edward L. Schneider and 
Thomas F. Keane on “The Chaplain as 
Religious Educator,” and CMSgt Earl B. 
Sherwin on “The Chaplain and Chapel Manager 
as Leader.” Panels discussed the topic after 
each presentation.® 

Representatives of the Office of the Chief of 
Chaplains appeared at each command confer- 
ence. For example, in May 1988 AAC Chaplain 
Roman F. Kaiser greeted Deputy Chief of 
Chaplains McDonough and Chaplains Joseph 
C. Matthews and Harold P. Jensen to the com- 
mand conference. For the Chief’s Office, atten- 
dance was part of its world-wide pastoral care 
and administrative support for the Chaplain 
Service. In the second half of 1984, Chief of 
Chaplains Collins, Chaplains Lloyd W. Lyngdal 
and John B. Kenney, and CMSgt Stephen G. 
Phillips attended the USAFE command confer- 
ence in November. Deputy Chief of Chaplains 
Barstad accompanied other staff members to 
conferences at SAC (October), and ATC and 
TAC (November). Chaplain Owen J. Hendry 
joined him at the PACAF conference, and 
Reserve Chaplain Gerald E. Marsh represented 
the Office at the CAP conference.’ 

Of course, larger commands such as MAC 
and PACAF had more conferees at gatherings. 
MAC Chaplain Cole convened the annual 
conference in 1987 at MAC headquarters, 
Scott AFB, because of a command require- 
ment. The next year conferees returned to their 
traditional meeting place, Norton AFB, since 
the coast conference was cheaper than Scott 
AFB if conferees used a team aircraft. The 
March 1987 conference considered excellence 
in personal integrity, professional integrity, 
understanding substance abuse issues, time 
management, professional concerns, and 
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PACAF Senior Chaplain/CCSA Conference, Kadena AB, 1987 (top); MAC Senior Chaplain/ 
CCSA Conference, Scott AFB, 1987 (middle); MAC Chaplains John T. Naughton (left), 


Newton V. Cole (center) and R. James Balint (right) at their 1982, 1987, and 1988 confer- 
ences, respectively (bottom). 
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MAC conferees, 1984 (top, left); TAC Chaplain John P. McDonough addresses conferees at 
Bergstrom AFB, 1984 (top, right); AFLC conferees at Wright-Patterson AFB, 1989 (middle), 


with presentation by Chaplain Walter H. Quandt (bottom). 
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chapel support issues. The agenda had panels 
of conferees on each issue. CCSAs sessions 
covered a host of other topics. Conferees gath- 
ered for prayer and announcements each 
morning before adjourning to separate ses- 
sions. Chaplain Barstad and staff members 
participated. Chaplain Charles R. Frissell and 
MSgt Robert J. Hrack of the MAC office coordi- 
nated the conference on February 29 to March 
4, 1988. Topics included goals and objectives, the 
command inspection program, sharing among 
bases, and enhancing worship. Other topics were 
contracts and logistical issues, readiness, min- 
istry resources, denominational issues, person- 
nel briefings, CMP career field update, theme 
videos, just war and pacifist issues, the Chaplain 
Film Library, and computers. Command Chaplain 
Balint greeted Chief of Chaplains Barstad and 
staff members as they addressed the conference.” 
Chaplain D’Angelo led the annual PACAF 
Senior Chaplain-CCSA Conference at Kadena 
AB in November 1987. Chaplain Hiram L. 
Jones and MSgt Robert A. Glass coordinated 
all arrangements for the fifty-five conferees. 
The conference moved to Osan AB, Korea in 
1988. Dr. John A. Kline, Director of Academic 
Affairs at Air University, was the resource per- 
son for what Command Chaplain Mattox called 
an outstanding conference.” At Kadena, Osan, 
and other bases where USAF Chaplain, 
Command Chaplain, and command confer- 
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ences occurred, local chapel teams helped in 
pre-planning, arrangements, and administrative 
and logistical support for conferences. 


The Air Force chaplain worked in two worlds. 
One was as a clergyperson in a religiously plu- 
ralistic society, and the other as an Air Force 
officer in a military structure. To function effec- 
tively in both required professionalism of the 
highest order. 

Command chaplain offices supported 
Chaplain Service personnel in fulfilling their 
mission. Command chaplains confirmed that 
base religious programs allowed Air Force peo- 
ple to exercise religious freedom. They focused 
on command-wide issues and programs, con- 
ducted Staff Assistance Visits, and provided 
hands-on assistance in many areas. They 
inspected chaplain functions with the help of 
the Chaplain Branch to ensure high standards 
and accountability, and joined in conferences 
at three levels to share and to lead. 

For our typical chaplain, the command chap- 
lain’s office was the critical link between the 
local ISC and the Chief’s Office. All three levels 
had to exert effective leadership and manage- 
ment for chaplains to succeed in their primary 
task of providing good ministry. Command 
offices became even more important with the 
policy of decentralization in the Eighties. From 
the evidence it is clear they met the challenge. 


Chapter 13 


Free Exercise in a Structured Environment: 
Summary and Analysis of Parts | and II 


In Virgil’s Aeneid the sea captain Aeneas 
asked an oracle for safe passage around dan- 
gerous Sicilian shores. How should he negoti- 
ate the narrow straits of Pelorus, with Scylla’s 
rocks jutting on one side and the monstrous 
whirlpool of Charybdis on the other? The oracle 
answered: 

Now Scylla haunts the starboard side, 

Charybdis 

Never appeased, the side to port—and deep 

In her whirlpool gulps down the great sea 

waves 

Three times a day and spews them up again, 

Sending the whiplash of her spray to heaven. 

Scylla lies immured in a rocky cave 

In clefts of inky darkness, darting out 

Her faces, pulling ships on to the reef. 

First she looks human—a fair breasted girl 

Down to the groin; but then, below, a 

monster 

Creature of the sea, a wolvish belly 

Merging in dolphins’ tails. Better to round 

The seamark of Pachynus, and stand out 

To sea, taking the long route west, than sight 

Weird Scylla in her overhanging gloom 

And froth of rocks where sea-green hounds 

give tongue. ' 
Avoid the mask Scylla uses to lure ships onto 
the reef, and skirt the monstrous whirl of 
Charybdis, the oracle answered. Take the long 
route west, avoiding the narrow straits. 

This memorable scene portrays the straits 
sailed by the Chaplain Service of the Eighties. 
One side hid the rock-banging peril of religion 
established by government. On the other side 
swirled the magnetic whirlpool of military reli- 
gion, which developed if a military service 
could remake faith in its own image. As a 
hybrid governmental institution, the Air Force 
chaplaincy could not “stand out to sea.” It had 
no choice except to negotiate the narrow 
straits day in and day out, avoiding both perils. 

The chaplaincy threaded these hazards by 
faithfully facilitating the free exercise of religion. 
As a summary of Parts | and Il, this chapter 
revisits three powerful weapons the Chaplain 


Service used to facilitate free exercise and 
avoid Scylla and Charybdis. They were the 
ellipse of American religion, the two arenas (cir- 
cles) of civilian and military control, and the 
chaplain’s dual role as clergyperson and offi- 
cer. 


THE ELLIPSE 


The First Amendment and religious pluralism 
fashion the ellipse of religion in America, plural- 
istic religious freedom. The First Amendment 
guarantees religious freedom and prohibits 
governmental establishment of religion. Both 
clauses of the Amendment favor pluralism. The 
two foci (poles) of the ellipse are natural barri- 
ers to enemies of religious freedom and plural- 
ism. Both barriers suffer if either weakens. 

Operating in this elliptical orb, the chaplaincy 
shared its benefits. They included abhorrence 
of governmental establishment and military reli- 
gion. In the Eighties both foci of the ellipse 
grew stronger. Positive developments included 
judicial confirmation of the military chaplaincy, 
and heightened sensitivity to religious plural- 
ism. 

Early in the decade a federal district court 
determined that since congressional formation 
of the chaplaincy to facilitate free exercise did 
not violate the establishment clause, “in its pre- 
sent form... the Army chaplaincy program is a 
constitutionally permissible means to a consti- 
tutionally mandated end.” An appeals court 
sustained the ruling with slight emendation. 

This development gave AF chaplains a 
greater sense of security in their ministry. 
“Affording an opportunity for worship without 
coercion preserves the religious neutrality of 
the Government,” the court said. Chaplain 
leaders concurred with the court that any sub- 
stitute for the military chaplaincy was impracti- 
cal, including non-uniformed civilian ministers. 

The ruling reiterated the chaplaincy’s purpose 
with new clarity. The Chaplain Service existed 
not in its own right but to meet the religious 
needs of the AF community. Needs assess- 
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ment was an important tool for meeting AF- 
wide religious needs and local chapel program- 
ming. In 1989 the Task Force on Priorities 
established by Chief of Chaplains John P. 
McDonough framed all other priorities under 
the chaplain’s obligation to facilitate free exer- 
cise of religion. A revision of Air Force 
Regulation 265-1 in 1990 stated the mission of 
the Chaplain Service clearly: 

The mission of the Air Force Chaplain Service 

is to provide opportunities for the free exer- 

cise of religion in the Air Force community 
through worship, rites, religious education, 
visitation, pastoral counseling and a respon- 
siveness to individual religious needs. 
The Chaplain Service revised regulations on 
religious facilities for full compliance with the 
First Amendment. For over thirty years a “neu- 
tral altar” included a Bible opened to Jewish 
scriptures. A revision of Air Force Regulation 
265-2 eliminated all accouterments except a 
plain white cloth. Additionally, designs for new 
chapel windows had to be unoffensive for all 
faith groups. In policy action the Chief’s Office 
declared that chapel facilities served only reli- 
gious purposes. Non-clergy officiants could not 
conduct weddings in chapels, and a preschool 
at Andersen AFB ended. 

There were other important developments for 
the second pole of the ellipse, religious plural- 
ism. The chaplaincy and chapel communities 
experienced new facets of pluralism, and sensi- 
tivity increased. The fragmentation of the 
“Protestant” side of the traditional Protestant- 
Catholic-Jewish faith group alignment was a 
significant development. The Orthodox became 
an unofficial fourth major faith group in the 
Seventies.’® In the Eighties several develop- 
ments blurred the traditional understanding of 
the “Protestant” label. Among them were 
increasing vocalism of fundamentalist groups 
on the American scene and a slow-down in 
mainline Protestant growth. Also contributing 
was the apparent collapse of mainline 
Protestant ecumenism at the national level, and 
a greater diversity of faith group endorsers. 
Finally, more young Protestant chaplains filled 
slots for unavailable Catholic priests, “solo” 
chaplains unaccustomed to working in teams 
increased in number, and there were more wor- 
ship forms. These advancements and others 
pushed pluralism to the fore in the chaplaincy 
and chapel communities. 

Growing awareness of pluralism complicated 
management of the chaplaincy and chapel pro- 
grams. For example, Chief of Chaplains Stuart 
E. Barstad carefully explained that the term 
“Protestant” was an administrative classifica- 
tion for managing non-Jewish, non-Roman 
Catholic, and non-Orthodox chaplains. In this 
context the term lacked theological meaning for 
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him since the chaplaincy had no theology, 
although chaplains did. The chaplaincy weath- 
ered the storm of increased pluralism with sev- 
eral mid-course corrections, but that is not our 
concern here. Rather it is to note that increased 
sensitivity to pluralism showed the presence 
and power of the American religious ellipse. 
With it came stronger barriers against estab- . 
lished religion and military religion. 

The chaplaincy and chapel communities 
showed the impact of growing pluralism. Part 
of the story was the larger number of faith 
groups represented in the chaplaincy. Equally 
significant were accession policies designed so 
that new chaplains acknowledged pluralism as 
their working environment. Chaplain leaders 
said that no group could assume an “allotment” 
or “quota” of chaplains. The primary feature in 
accessions was the Chief of Chaplain’s judg- 
ment on how to meet the religious needs of the 
Air Force, together with American and Air Force 
religious demographics. This policy helped 
move endorsing faith groups away from an 
“establishment” or “entitlement” viewpoint in 
providing chaplains. The primary function of 
accessioning chaplains was not to dispense 
some sort of official chaplaincy representation 
among faith groups. It was to meet the religious 
needs of Air Force personnel. The Chaplain 
Service continued asking endorsing agencies 
that had received openings to nominate a sin- 
gle candidate for active duty. In this way it 
avoided unnecessary entanglement between 
the government and faith groups. The chap- 
laincy required candidates for active duty to 
engage in two years of faith group-approved 
ministry since the experience often introduced 
them to beneficial aspects of religious plural- 
ism. Each of four revisions of Department of 
Defense (DOD) Directive 1304.19 was more 
insistent than the last in the area of pluralism. 
To become endorsers, faith groups—like candi- 
dates—had to acknowledge the First 
Amendment’s framework and the ramifications 
of religious pluralism in the military services. 

Conceivably the arena of civil religion was 
one place where establishment of religion or 
military religion could raise ugly heads. The 
Chaplaincy had no escape from this trial so 
long as the First Amendment and pluralism 
constituted the American ellipse. The reason 
was simple. The American republic rested on 
the assumption that all freedoms, including reli- 
gious freedom, flowed from the Author of Lib- 
erty. These freedoms were the republic’s 
foundation. 

In Robert N. Bellah’s phrase, “special” civil 
religion emphasized the republic’s need to live 
under the governance and guidance of the 
Author of Liberty. According to the Declaration 
of Independence this Author created all per- 
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“Free Exercise of Religion in the Air Force,” line drawing by Ray Martens, 1989. 
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sons equal. Special civil religion had a bite, a 
capacity for implicit and sometimes explicit 
criticism of the nation and its society. 
Chaplains leveled such criticism in civil reli- 
gious ceremonies they led. Among them were 
national prayer observances, Martin Luther 
King’s Birthday, POW/MIA ceremonies, and 
Days of Remembrance of the Victims of the 
Holocaust. In these state-appointed cere- 
monies, they molded and used civil religious 
themes to avoid establishment of religion and 
military religion. 

On the other hand, “general” civil religion cul- 
tivated general morality and social cohesion. 
They were a necessary foundation for people of 
the republic to appeal to higher virtues of spe- 
cial civil religion. Chaplains participated in gen- 
eral civil religion with greater or less clarity of 
purpose. Whether in religious services or civil 
ceremonies, appeals to natural, rational religion 
supported the public morality and social cohe- 
sion of general civil religion. 

In sum, America’s religious ellipse formed the 
broad background against which the chap- 
laincy operated. It also fashioned natural barri- 
ers against establishment of religion and 
military religion. For anyone wanting to build a 
beachhead for either, eight hundred chaplains 
from over eighty faith groups would be an 
unwieldy group. Tasting the sweet wine of reli- 
gious freedom and pluralism made success 
even more unlikely for those seeking establish- 
ment. 


TWO CIRCLES 


Chaplains also worked in two action arenas 
within the American ellipse. The first was civil- 
ian control of the military, and the second the 
military command structure. 

These circles epitomized the American aver- 
sion to absolute power and attraction to 
divided power. Military command dutifully 
acknowledged subordination to civilian control, 
but it did not hesitate to voice its opinions. On 
the other side, civilian control relied on the 
power of the purse to maintain constitutional 
prerogatives. The constant tug of war between 
the two forces made it unlikely that established 
or military religion could gain a toehold without 
a struggle. For a military service to impose its 
brand of religion would require gaining full con- 
trol of the Chaplain Service by displacing the 
Chief of Chaplains and command chaplains. Or 
it could brainwash them so they lost all alle- 
giance to faith groups. Either possibility was 
highly unlikely, and in any case the payoff to 
the military service would be minimal. 

Of the elements of civilian control, a presi- 
dential decision to use force without prior con- 
gressional approval probably created more bad 
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press for the chaplaincy than any other. 
Presidential employment of force did not con- 
stitute military religion. The chaplaincy’s pur- 
pose was to minister to the religious needs of 
all personnel, wherever they were and whatever 
they were doing. To conclude that this commit- 
ment to ministry led to military religion if troops 
entered combat is a non sequitur. Chaplain 
ministry in the Grenada and Panama operations 
was not an exercise in military religion but pas- 
toral care of airmen acting under presidential 
order. Due in great part to the foresightedness 
of Chief of Chaplains Richard Carr in readiness 
training, chaplains at Pope AFB and other 
bases were ready for this ministry. 

The AF chaplaincy probably had more watch- 
dogs scrutinizing its activities than any civilian 
religious group. Among them were America’s 
faith communities, courts, the executive 
branch, six hundred congressmen and sena- 
tors and their staffs, Department of Defense, 
reporters, individuals, commanders, AF and 
Chaplain inspectors, and the AF community. 
Congressional inquiries were a staple at the 
Chief’s Office as members asked about policies 
and activities in the chaplain function. 

Congress was an important player in civilian 
control. It influenced several major areas 
through the DOD. At Congress’ request the mil- 
itary chaplaincies studied chaplain faith group 
representation. The study showed equity in 
personnel policies, and that each Chief of 
Chaplains had to manage chaplain personnel 
effectively to facilitate free exercise of religion. 
In a congressionally mandated study of accom- 
modating religious practices, the DOD showed 
that the services met the challenge well. In 
DOD Directive 1300.17 the Department clarified 
the issue further and required the services to 
issue regulations on accommodation. The Air 
Force fully carried out later legislation on wear- 
ing religious apparel. 

The second arena of control was military 
command, including the chaplaincy’s com- 
mand structure. Conceivably the fortunes of 
established or military religion could have flour- 
ished here, but scavengers found little suste- 
nance. 

The chaplaincy’s constant need to insist on 
its place in the institutional Air Force was a 
clear signal that neither established nor military 
religion had a toehold. This was a never-ending 
struggle. Like the federal government, the Air 
Force is a secular institution, and someone 
should sound the alarm if the chaplaincy is ever 
at ease in Zion. The Chaplain Service was part 
of the Air Force’s “soft core.” It lacked the bud- 
getary and personnel clout of hard weapons 
systems. Chaplain leaders and installation 
chaplains constantly had to justify their exis- 
tence as facilitators of free exercise, and that 
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was no easy task in a secular structure. A ten- 
dency toward established or military religion 
would eliminate this constant need for justifica- 
tion. Like religion in American society, chap- 
lains worked as politically disestablished and 
socially established persons. They pursued 
voluntary religion, as was the norm in the nation 
at large. 

Air Force Regulation 265-1 prohibited com- 
manders from directing chaplains “or other mili- 
tary personnel to conduct or take part in 
liturgical rites or joint services that conflict with 
their religious beliefs.” Furthermore, comman- 
ders could not assign chaplains “to duties that 
are incompatible with the role and profession of 
a chaplain.” Nor could they direct chaplains “to 
conduct or arrange for proxy or absentee mar- 
riages,” or assign chaplains the task of deliver- 
ing death or seriously ill messages (1987). 
These prohibitions prevented the military com- 
mand structure from dismantling either side of 
the American religious ellipse. 

Initiatives in the chaplaincy’s command 
structure advanced the Chaplain Service’s mis- 
sion of facilitating the free exercise of religion. 
They included efforts to vouchsafe the appro- 
priated funds needed by chaplains for their 
ministry. Chaplain leaders insisted on adequate 
budgetary support for chapel programs at all 
levels. That covered such items as chaplain 
professional continuing education, the con- 
struction of chapels, and the purchase of com- 
munion wine. The chaplain function existed to 
facilitate free exercise of religion. It was not a 
luxury to be financed from surpluses, or a char- 
ity receiving contributions after all necessities 
were met. The Chief’s Office took steps to train 
chaplains at all levels in valid budget submis- 
sions and the Military Construction Program. A 
primary enticement for military religion fell away 
with government appropriations for personnel 
and facilities. In theory no commander could 
make demands with promises of a quid pro 
quo for funds. 

The chaplaincy guarded its integrity zealously 
as provider of ministry, not purveyor of military 
religion. It would not be a whipping boy for a 
faction that wanted to discredit or influence a 
faith group through it. For example, the chap- 
laincy refused to become a conduit for a party 
seeking to undermine a faith group’s view of 
the nuclear issue. Neither religious faith groups 
nor the institutional Air Force could attack the 
other support system through the chaplaincy. 
That was not its function. Chaplains were pas- 
tors, clergy ministering to the religious needs of 
all Air Force people. The chaplaincy was not an 
embodiment of established religion or the form 
of military religion. It had no theology, though 
chaplains had their own religious convictions 
and theologies. 
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Several developments in the chaplaincy’s 
command structure had the net effect of clari- 
fying organizational lines. They helped remove 
any misconception about a centrally controlled 
military religion, and strengthened the focus on 
serving the free exercise of religion. Chief of 
Chaplains John A. Collins gave major impetus 
to the policy of decentralization. It emphasized 
decision-making and problem-solving at the 
lowest level. With this managerial approach the 
Chief’s Office made as few policy decisions as 
possible, and then selectively. This policy 
emphasized the pivotal roles of command and 
installation staff chaplains (ISCs). Command 
chaplains fashioned staff assistance visits and 
other support to help ISCs in leadership and 
chapel teams in ministry.2 At AF and command 
levels, inspectors used broad experience to 
evaluate chapel programs, pursuing their work 
pastorally. They avoided pass-fail criteria in 
favor of commendables and findings, with 
recommendations for fixing. Military religionists 
would find these developments disconcerting. 

In sum, the chaplaincy operated in the two 
arenas of civilian and military control. It per- 
sisted as an experiment requiring adherence to 
First Amendment verities and religious plural- 
ism, meeting the religious needs of the whole 
Air Force community, commitment to the com- 
mon good, and goodwill. The Chaplain Service 
faced little difficulty with congressional inquiries 
into faith group representation and accommo- 
dation of religious practices. These were coun- 
terbalances to legitimate claims of military 
command. Nor did the chaplaincy find difficulty 
in conforming to the Air Force command struc- 
ture. It used this structure effectively in the ser- 
vice of ministry. The primary goal of the Chief’s 
Office and command offices was to help base 
chaplains meet the religious needs of all Air 
Force people. The chaplaincy used command 
structure toward that goal. 


TWO WORLDS OF THE CHAPLAIN 


Our third conceptual symbol was the chap- 
lain’s two roles as clergyperson and officer. 
Every chaplain inhabited these worlds. In turn, 
the American religious ellipse and civilian and 
military control permeated these two worlds. 

Chaplains alone had this dual role among all 
AF personnel. The world of officership differed 
from the circle of military control. It was a per- 
sonal world wholly dependent on the chaplain’s 
status as clergy, as withdrawal of ecclesiastical 
endorsement showed. Chief of Chaplains 
McDonough often repeated that chaplains were 
officers because they were ministers, priests, 
and rabbis, and for no other reason. 

The Chaplain Service exempted no chaplain 
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from the required standards of officers. 
Officership involved grooming and dress, as- 
signment policies, weight standards, regular 
physical examinations, and a host of other con- 
ditions. Professionalism in correspondence, 
staff studies, and related items were equally 
important. 

There was little likelihood of established or 
military religion gaining a toehold in the chap- 
lain’s dual role as clergy and officer. For one 
reason, the two worlds were inseparable. 
Chaplains were never solely officers or cler- 
gypersons. A chaplain was a uniformed cler- 
gyperson. So long as the American ellipse and 
the two circles of control operated in the Air 
Force, it was impossible for (a) an officer to 
function as a military religionist without a rela- 
tionship with an endorsing faith group, or (b) a 
clergyperson to function for established religion 
without status as an officer. 

Personnel assignments would make life com- 
plicated for anyone interested in establishing a 
beachhead for military religion. Faith group rep- 
resentation balanced chaplain teams so they 
provided the widest possible ministry for all, 
including liturgical and sacramental needs. 
Assignment policies prevented a single faith 
group from overwhelming a base or command. 
Further, chapel teams maintained healthy rela- 
tions with endorsing agencies and local and 
national faith groups. Another policy rotated 
chaplain leaders from staff assignments back 
to bases, since installation level ministry was 
the focus of the chaplaincy. Goodwill, team 
spirit, and cooperation in chapel teams did not 
swallow up personal religious convictions or 
create a military religion. Early in the decade a 
letter from the endorsing agent of the 
Independent Fundamental Churches of 
America said: 

Our chaplains have never felt pressure to 

conform to a “military religion.” They have felt 

free to express their convictions as long as 
they do so without openly and publicly criti- 
cizing those with whom they disagree. We 
believe this is the only way the military chap- 
laincy can be conducted.* 
Continuing education and professional growth 
nurtured the roots of dual-role chaplains in their 
traditions. The USAF Chaplain School, 
Continuing Professional Chaplain Education 
courses, and other growth opportunities did not 
force-feed a neuter theology. They encouraged 
chaplains to mine their own faith traditions for 
soul food. Training in counseling and marriage 
and family ministry included discussion of theo- 
logical frameworks. For a limited number of 
chaplains, long-term Air Force Institute of 
Technology (AFIT) courses appropriated recent 
developments in faith groups for chaplain 
updating. Professional growth areas showed a 
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pluralistic, not monolithic emphasis. Pastoral 
resources from the USAF Chaplain Service 
Resource Board had the same orientation. 
Chaplains took Professional Military Education 
courses as Chaplains, not solely as officers. 
One goal in their participation was ministry to 
fellow students in these environments. 

Several areas touched on in Parts | and II 
show how dual-role chaplains held firm against 
established or military religion. They included 
chaplain role perception, ecumenical and inter- 
faith sensitivity, and annual Chaplain Service 
themes. 

Two basic chaplain role perceptions counter- 
balanced one another in the Eighties. They 
were parish and institutional models of ministry. 
This healthy tension closed the gate on estab- 
lished and military religion. The parish model 
encouraged those tending toward the institu- 
tional model from deserting their pastoral call- 
ing to religious communities. The institutional 
model, on the other hand, underscored the 
specialized nature of chaplain ministry in the Air 
Force. The chaplaincy did not allow chaplains 
to be forced into pastoral acts against con- 
science or religious belief. It did require all 
chaplains to provide for the religious ministra- 
tions of all personnel, directly and personally, 
or indirectly by arranging for needs to be met. 

Ecumenical cooperation flourished in the 
Eighties among Protestants, Roman Catholics, 
and Orthodox, and among Protestants. Ecume- 
nism generally mirrored developments in the 
American religious community. Most ecumeni- 
cal cooperation was local, included minimal 
theological content, and more often than not 
involved social affairs or joint social services. In 
no sense was the ecumenical spirit a military 
religion of the lowest common denominator. In 
fact, increased sensitivity to pluralism among 
Protestants was evidence of strong opposition 
to military religion. Heightened sensitivity on 
the interfaith level—now including Jewish, 
Buddhist, Islamic, and Christian elements— 
confirmed this opposition. 

The annual Chaplain Service themes were 
not centrally controlled attempts to dictate reli- 
gious belief. Nor were they efforts to inculcate 
military religion. Rather, through the themes the 
Office of the Chief of Chaplains gave local 
chapel teams optional tools for cooperation 
and planning. The themes sent the Air Force 
community a two-pronged message. In 
Tillichian terms, the surface meaning invited 
contemplation at a lower level. No one could 
distort a theme for the benefit of established or 
military religion—including “Live By Faith,” 
“Called to Excellence,” “Hear the Word of the 
Lord,” or “Seek Peace and Pursue It.” Just the 
opposite was true. 

Chaplains operated in the dual role of clergy 
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and officer. They lived out a dialectic not easily 
transformed into established or military religion. 
They had no escape from the ellipse of 
American religion and the arenas of civilian and 
military control. They carried the blessing of 
being who they were, uniformed clergy in the 
United States Air Force. That was the challenge 
of their ministry, and also real protection 
against established or military religion. 


President Harry S. Truman penned that 
unforgettable statement, “If you can’t stand the 
heat, get out of the kitchen.” He reminded us of 
the value of asking the chaplaincy about estab- 
lished or military religion. These questions 
require cogent answers. That the most per- 
sistent questioners are clergy in America’s faith 
groups Is reassuring. It reaffirms that faith 
groups want a full accounting of their chap- 
lains’ ministry and faithfulness to calling. 

Kitchen heat can cloud some of the finer 
points of conversation. However, it would be 
regrettable to construe the questions of critics 
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as Challenges to the integrity of chaplain pas- 
tors, priests and rabbis. The chaplaincy 
depends on America’s faith groups for its exis- 
tence. Giving an account of ministry is not 
optional. 

Denying the danger of established or military 
religion—the rocks of Scylla or whirlpool of 
Charybdis—would be a mistake of the first 
order. It would lead to disastrous results. 
Knowledge itself is power. Both establishment 
of religion and military religion are constant per- 
ils for the chaplaincy, and whoever is not ready 
to thread the needle is ill-prepared. 

In the Eighties the Chaplain Service was well 
fitted for the voyage. Chaplains rendered credi- 
ble ministry to people engaging in free exercise 
of religion. The ellipse of American religion, 
civilian and military control structures, and the 
chaplain’s dual role as clergy and officer cre- 
ated a magnetic North Pole for religious free- 
dom. The chaplaincy’s compass pointed in this 
direction. This was its goal, and this its destination. 
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PART Iil 


MEETING RELIGIOUS NEEDS OF 
AIR FORCE PERSONNEL AND FAMILIES 


ASSESSING NEEDS AND MAINTAINING CURRENCY... 

WORSHIP AND RITES... 

PASTORAL CARE ... 

RELIGIOUS COMMUNITIES AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ... 

MINISTRY IN SOCIAL STRUCTURES... 

MUSIC, FILM, DRAMA AND ART... 

CHAPEL OUTREACH... 

MILITARY READINESS AND MINISTRY IN EMERGENCIES... 
THE AIR FORCE CHAPLAIN—JOB, VOCATION, VISION: 

SUMMARY AND ANALYSIS OF PART III... 
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Students in CCD class at Scott AFB wrote President Reagan a letter about peace and 
received a reply, 1984. 


Chapter 14 
Assessing Needs and Maintaining Currency 


Business people know the difficulty in selling 
unneeded items. Basic human need underlies 
commercial activity, and bread sells easier than 
hula hoops. Needs also play an important part 
in fashioning religious programs. Religious 
leaders design programs to meet unmet needs, 
and approaches meeting few real needs meet 
trouble. 

The challenge for chaplains was to meet the 
real religious needs of people in their free exer- 
cise of religion. Chaplains tailored chapel pro- 
grams around the world with the help of needs 
assessment tools. Their ministry was most 
effective after a careful assessment of the 
chapel community and base’s religious needs. 
How this process worked is the chapter’s first 
focus. 

The other side of the equation is the second 
focus. The chapter discuses how chaplains 
kept abreast of major religious and social 
movements. Maintaining currency gave them a 
context for evaluating local needs and incorpo- 
rating religious and social developments in 
chapel programs. 

Speaking to command chaplains late in 1988, 
Chief of Staff Larry D. Welch said that com- 
mand and installation chaplains cared for Air 
Force people who care. AF people were people 
with standards, persons concerned about their 
country. Each day they bore the burden of 
deterring nuclear war, he said. They needed 
caring and concern as they lived and worked in 
a complex world. He encouraged chaplains to 
circulate among them and help them where 
they lived and worked.' General Welch implied 
that chaplains should identify AF community 
needs at all levels so their caring ministry met 
real, not imagined needs. His was a call for 
assessing needs and maintaining currency. 


ASSESSING NEEDS 


According to regulation, the commander’s 
responsibility was to provide “through the Air 
Force Chaplain Service a comprehensive reli- 
gious program and authorize the necessary 
financial and logistical support required for its 
implementation.” Chaplains helped comman- 


ders meet this responsibility.” 

Chaplains used many methods of assessing 
religious needs to provide this comprehensive 
program. The full resources of the Chaplain 
Service contributed toward this goal. They 
included the Chief’s Office, command chap- 
lains’ offices, the USAF Chaplain School, and 
the USAF Chaplain Service Resource Board. 
Local chaplains applied their own skills and 
sought input from parish council leaders, com- 
manders, and non-commissioned officers in 
charge. 

Assistance from Off-Base 

Needs assessment received heavy emphasis 
in the Seventies as an important component of 
local programming. This bud came to full 
bloom in the Eighties as each level of the 
Chaplain Service accentuated needs assess- 
ment as the foundation of effective chapel pro- 
gramming. Assessing needs was a key element 
of decentralizing leadership and responsibility. 

The primary contribution of the Chief’s Office 
in this endeavor was providing policy guidance. 
It enunciated how important it was to meet the 
religious needs of all AF people with the help of 
needs assessment tools. It linked two 
emphases with needs assessment to under- 
score the leadership position of the installation 
staff chaplain (ISC). The revised Chaplain 
Service mission statement (AFR 265-1) in the 
spring of 1990 was an important part of this 
development. The Office said that the mission 
of all chaplains was to meet the obligations of 
the First Amendment. Coupled with decentral- 
ization, this mission made the ISC’s leadership 
pivotal in the Chaplain Service. The ISC had to 
ensure that chaplains met the free exercise 
needs of all people on a base, and that chap- 
lains used needs assessment to find and mea- 
sure these needs. Chief of Chaplains John P. 
McDonough combined these topics effectively 
in speeches toward the end of the decade, 
especially at the USAF Chaplains Conference in 
the fall of 1989. 

As the operational leaders of the chaplaincy, 
command chaplains expected chapel teams to 
use needs assessment as planning and opera- 
tional tools. Needs analysis was the baseline 
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for their inspections and a constant theme in 
staff assistance visits. Command offices por- 
trayed accurate needs assessment as the most 
important part of organizing teams for ministry 
and using all talents effectively. Commands 
channeled communications through the ISC to 
cement the connection between team ministry 
and needs assessment, two foundational pillars 
of effective programming. . 

For some commands, goal-setting was one 
way to focus this process. For example, Military 
Airlift Command (MAC) Chaplain R. James 
Balint’s command goals program in 1989 
assumed a “very intensive review of our mis- 
sion.” The purpose was to develop an “inten- 
tional approach to ministry.” Announcing the 
goals program for 1989-90, he wrote: 

The development of a comprehensive mis- 

sion statement and attending goals and 

action-steps to support the mission is es- 
sential to effective ministry. Chaplains, chapel 
management personnel, and parish councils 
need a clear understanding of purpose in 
order to fulfill their potential and achieve 
maximum effectiveness. 
A video tape described the emphasis and listed 
the command office’s goals. The command 
asked local teams to use these questions to 
evaluate their goals. Do the goals support the 
organization’s mission? Are they significant? 
Based on evaluated needs? Do they reflect the 
input of all concerned persons? Are they con- 
crete and realistic? Are there action-steps to 
accomplish the goals?* Goal-setting encour- 
aged local teams to evaluate programs against 
real needs and to set goals for meeting needs 
through intentional ministry. 

Other Chaplain Service agencies helped local 
teams assess needs. The philosophy of contin- 
uing education favored needs assessment by 
offering short courses rather than long courses 
that might encourage specialization. This phi- 
losophy fostered needs assessment, not eso- 
teric programs that met few needs. Courses at 
the USAF Chaplain School featured subjects 
such as team ministry, determining needs, and 
ministering to the whole AF community. 
Continuing Professional Chaplain Education 
(CPCE) courses kept chaplains current with 
major developments in ministry. The courses 
spurred reviews in religious trends, single par- 
enting, chemical dependency, and many other 
areas. 

The USAF Chaplain Service Resource Board 
showed special interest in needs assessment in 
the Eighties. The Board distributed an instru- 
ment to 1,500 active duty, Reserve and ANG 
chaplains in 1983 to see how professional 
agencies could meet chaplain resource needs 
more effectively. In 1985 the Board prepared 
two assessment models for chaplain use in 
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defining AF worship needs. The instruments 
had positive and negative sides. They clarified 
without labeling, allowed diversity without frag- 
mentation, fostered collegiality, and helped 
chaplains face key issues. The process was 
time consuming, required paperwork, and 
depended on the ISC as the pivotal link. The 
Chief’s Office encouraged ISCs to address 
Protestant worship needs with these tools at 
the USAF Chaplains Conference in the fall of 
1985.4 

Chaplain Research in Needs Assessment 

Chapel team members were a wellspring of 
important information about needs. Teams at 
some bases represented well over a hundred 
years of chaplain experience. Bundled with the 
ability of chaplains to identify and assemble 
needs in programmatic initiatives, this experi- 
ence was essential. 

Air Force Regulation 265-1 told how ISCs 
and chapel teams joined in this task. “The 
installation staff chaplain engages the com- 
bined resources of all chaplains, CMP, and ~ 
other members of the base chapel community 
in developing an effective chapel program re- 
quired to meet the needs of the installation.” 
The regulation described how chapel programs 
were to meet the religious needs of all person- 
nel in a comprehensive ministry. “Chaplains, 
CMP, and lay persons from the chapel commu- 
nity, working together through representative 
parish councils or comparable planning and 
advisory groups, are to evaluate local needs, 
organize for service, and engage in ministry for 
all personnel.”° 

Chaplains used personal research to monitor 
the needs of pluralistic chapel communities and 
installations. Getting accurate and pertinent 
information was no small challenge. A lay 
preacher on Lay Sunday told Protestant wor- 
shippers at Elmendorf AFB about their diver- 
sity: 

Let us think about our chapel community. 

Our congregation today is made up of a vari- 

ety of denominations—we have Methodists, 

Baptists, Lutherans, Episcopalians, and many 

others, | am sure. Each of us comes to the 

chapel with our own religious beliefs, prac- 
tices, and traditions. . . . How is the chapel 
able to offer a worship service that meets the 
spiritual needs of worshippers of varying 
faiths, traditions, and beliefs without being 
reduced to a sort of “spiritual smorgasbord” 
where we pick and choose our traditions 
from a menu of possible choices? Well, | 
know that your presence here today indicates 
that you will agree with me that the chapel is 
much more than a “spiritual smorgasbord.” 

And yet we are all able to worship together, 

regardless of our religious backgrounds.°® 
Chaplains had to identify the religious needs of 
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people in chapel communities and installations, 
including people not affiliated with chapels. 

The chaplains at Lindsey AS, Germany real- 
ized in 1987 that normal site ministry did not 
meet the needs of five geographically sepa- 
rated units. These munitions squadrons were 
on host installations in Holland, Belgium and 
Germany. As ISC Richard A. Headley led the 
way, the five-chaplain team concluded: 

We have found ourselves constantly reevalu- 

ating the concept of site ministry as we and 

so many of our counterparts in the chap- 
laincy have previously viewed it. In too many 
instances we find situations where the needs 
of these individuals are not being met, nor are 
they even being properly identified in many 
cases. As a by-product of our reevaluation of 

this type of ministry, we have developed a 

style that even though it has not solved even 

half of the problems at these locations, we 

feel that it has served to increase the overall 

quality of life at these installations. 
A chaplain-chapel manger team assumed pri- 
mary responsibility for each location. The chap- 
lain visited the site monthly for at least two 
days. Chapel management personnel (CMP) 
came at least one day quarterly with supplies 
and training for the laity. The team told com- 
manders about lay faith group coordinators at 
each site, and formed parish councils. Auxiliary 
chaplains conducted services when chaplains 
were absent, and certified lay ministers helped 
too.’ 

Using their own research, chaplains estab- 
lished programs to meet needs. The remaining 
chapters of Part Ill describe these programs, 
but several examples are instructive. Senior 
Protestant Chaplain Ralph E. Andrews 
enhanced ministry with cell groups at MacDill 
AFB in 1988. These “care groups” met some 
people’s need for interaction in small groups. 
Chaplain Jeffery S. Gallen held luncheons at 
Laughlin AFB for students eliminated from pilot 
training. This program renewed self-esteem 
and opened the way for vocational change.® 

Chapel teams often adopted annual goals 
based on needs assessment. ISC Adlai C. 
Holler’s team at Charleston AFB established six 
goals for FY 1982. They included being present 
with people as often as possible, family life as a 
programming priority, and offering activities to 
meet the needs of single persons. Other goals 
were scheduling ecumenical activities when- 
ever possible, supporting the Family Assistance 
Support Team, cultivating relations with com- 
manders and first sergeants, and enhancing 
team relationships. Chaplain Joseph H. Blattner 
sensed that raising attendance and offerings 
were important goals for the Catholic parish at 
Mt. Home AFB in 1987. He subordinated them 
to a more fundamental goal, generating a 
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stronger sense of commitment by the people. 
He called this the parish’s greatest need, and 
pursued it by evaluating, adding, deleting and 
changing programs.°® 

Parish Councils 

The parish council was the eyes and ears of 
the chaplain. This group of lay leaders orga- 
nized processes for needs assessment, articu- 
lated needs, and provided input for programs. 
ISC Gerald T. Maechler used parish councils 
effectively at Hessisch-Oldendorf AS in 1988. 
“Meeting needs has become the ‘buzzword’ for 
how we do business,” said the base report. It 
added, “This emphasis has been the inspiration 
behind the cutting out of many old practices 
and programs and the instituting of new ones. 
To summarize, ‘If it does not meet a need, it 
does not belong in our program.’”"° 

Volunteers were the core of chapel programs. 
Without them parish councils lacked members, 
programs suffered, and needs went unmet. 
Chief of Chaplains Richard Carr described the 
role of volunteers in the Chaplain Newsletter in 
1980. He noted that recruiting volunteers was 
difficult because more spouses worked and 
life-styles and values were changing. He 
stressed the importance of meeting the per- 
sonal needs of volunteers and developing 
effective volunteer management systems. 
Follow-on workshops on volunteerism included 
one that Reserve Chaplain Walter R. Strobel 
held at the Pacific Air Forces (PACAF) chap- 
lain’s conference in 1980. Later the Chief’s 
Office approved using the Chaplain Service 
Seal on “USAF Chapel Volunteer” name tags 
for ushers, hospital visitors, and other volun- 
teers.'' Chapels usually kept lists of people 
ready to contribute their time and effort. 

Councils were the organizational “glue” hold- 
ing groups together. This was especially true 
when chaplains moved to a new base or posi- 
tions were vacant. In 1982, ten persons on the 
staff at. Bitburg AB changed in six months. The 
newly-assigned chaplains profited from the 
Protestant and Catholic councils’ careful 
assessment of needs, and a joint council coor- 
dinated ecumenical activities. The two councils 
also helped commanders’ handle stress from 
NATO Tactical Evaluation exercises.” 

The structure of parish councils varied among 
bases and faith groups. A constitution gov- 
erned most parish or lay advisory councils, or 
chapel support committees, as some called 
them. The chapel program year ran from fall to 
the next autumn, and council elections nor- 
mally occurred after the summer’s personnel 
transfers. This sometimes resulted in a council 
carrying out a program planned by its prede- 
cessor. In 1988 the Protestant council at Pope 
AFB changed its elections to late July. That 
way old and new council members cooperated 
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in planning the next fall’s program. Chaplains 
brought identified needs in worship and other 
areas, and the group set goals for the next 
year."° 

Most of the time the people attending 
assorted worship services, or worshippers from 
the various chapels, elected Protestant council 
members. For example, in 1983 at Hickam 
AFB, ten newly-elected Protestant members 
represented Chapel 1 (two members), the 
evening service at Chapel 1 (two), the liturgical 
service (two), the Chapel-by-the-Sea (two), and 
the Chapel Center (two). Not all councils were 
chosen as carefully. The council at Columbus 
AFB in 1983 was open to anyone interested in 
the well-being, planning and programs of the 
Protestant population. About fifteen persons 
normally attended. Norton’s council had thirty- 
two members in 1982. They represented all 
Protestant organizations and services, with 
Chaplain Robert E. Robinson as advisor. 
Members received monthly evaluations to 
return with comments; the feedback deter- 
mined if programs met Protestant needs. The 
three councils in the Protestant program at 
Wright-Patterson AFB met monthly in 1987; an 
executive council with representatives from 
each chapel met quarterly." 

Many councils included delegates from each 
Protestant organization. Shaw’s Protestant 
Council included emissaries from many com- 
mittees in 1984. Among them were the 
Christian Fellowship Luncheon, music program, 
religious education, Protestant Women of the 
Chapel (PWOC), Voices of Shaw, lay readers, 
stewardship, ushers, and singles. Other coun- 
cils followed functional lines in their organiza- 
tion. Senior Protestant Chaplain Richard C. 
Besteder rebuilt the council at Hill AFB in 1987 
around five committees, each with a chaplain 
coordinator. They covered worship, congrega- 
tional nurture, stewardship, religious education, 
and outreach. The committees managed their 
areas between bimonthly council meetings. 
Twenty-nine members projected eighteen 
months of programming at an assessment and 
planning retreat. The Protestant council’s 
Nurture Committee at Scott AFB had represen- 
tatives from all groups. It focused on needs 
where other groups lacked specific responsibil- 
ity, and featured family, inter-generational and 
inter-chapel events." 

Lay leaders honed their skills at regional 
Christian Leadership Conferences (see Chapter 
17), and chaplains also provided training 
locally. For instance, Chaplain Danny N. 
Armstrong offered sessions on “Twelve Keys to 
an Effective Church” for the Protestant council 
and other leaders at Fairchild AFB in 1987. 
Chaplains arranged hands-on experience for 
Protestant council members at Clark AB. Fif- 
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teen members joined medical personnel in a 
medical civic actions program. They worked 
twelve hours in high humidity and 95 degree 
heat, helping sick people. “Medical missionary” 
took on new meaning, and the leaders saw how 
chapel organizations could serve human 
need.’® 

Most Protestant and Catholic councils held 
regular planning retreats for the next year. For 
example, in 1987 fifty people gathered on a 
two-day retreat to set goals for the next year’s 
Protestant program at Litthe Rock AFB. The 
council’s statement of purpose grew out of its 
understanding of needs: 

To be an inclusive community in which new- 

comers feel welcomed and in which all peo- 

ple feel ownership; to provide opportunities 
for spiritual growth through worship, study 
and witness; to care for one another so that 
each person may feel his/her spirit lifted up 
on wings as an eagle, supported by the love 
of Christ. | 
Vandenberg AFB’s Protestant council met for a 
day in August 1985 to plan the next year’s pro- 
gram. After Catholic council members joined 
them, the group commander stressed the 
importance of common goals and programs for 
the whole base. ISC Everett L. Weiss encour- 
aged the council at RAF Greenham Common to 
establish long-range goals during a planning 
session in 1983. Base personnel covered a 
sixty-mile radius, and the base population dou- 
bled in six months. The council recognized that 
people would return to the chapel on weekends 
only if they addressed needs successfully. The 
nineteen planners produced excellent results. 
As a result of their work, liturgical and Gospel 
services agreed to cooperate toward a single 
Protestant parish. A parish-wide survey uncov- 
ered interest in marriage and family life pro- 
grams. Finally, a location map showed where 
worshippers lived. Careful planning reinvigo- 
rated chapel worship and increased family par- 
ticipation.” 

The membership of councils changed con- 
stantly as volunteer members transferred to 
new bases. Sometimes councils stopped 
functioning because chaplains provided inade- 
quate encouragement, or for other reasons. 
Lack of participation blocked an attempt to 
form a Protestant council at Pruem AS in 1984. 
Chaplain George K. Crosby constructed a new 
Protestant council at Little Rock AFB early in 
1983, the first in several years. Chaplains 
Donald W. Huhn and Carlo F. Montecalvo re- 
built the Catholic council with a new constitu- 
tion at Charleston AFB early in 1983. They 
prepared the lay leadership for a manning 
reduction to one priest.'® 

Councils could easily become mere forums 
for business, but they functioned most effec- 
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Chaplain Benjamin F. Tandy (center) at Bergstrom AFB’s Protestant council plan- 
ning retreat, 1983 (top); Protestant Advisory Council at Ellsworth AFB, 1981 (middle); 
chaplains and first sergeants meet at RAF Fairford, 1987 (bottom). 
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tively when the chapel’s spiritual goals were 
foremost. Hill’s Protestant council sponsored a 
workshop on discovering the spiritual gifts of 
people in 1987. Catholic council members at 
Zweibruecken AB opened each session with fif- 
teen minutes of prayer and spiritual discussion 
in 1987. The Protestant council at Pope AFB 
decided in 1988 that participation in Bible 
study groups was a prerequisite for leaders. 
The most effective councils helped lay people 
“own” chapel programs. Chaplains and council 
members fostered and monitored events and 
programs, but most of all they helped chapel 
participants create programs that met their 
needs. That was an important goal for ISC 
Donald R. Lederer at RAF Fairford in 1988."° 
Roman Catholic councils shared many char- 
acteristics with their Protestant counterparts. 
They had the advantage of dealing with mem- 
bers from a single faith group. Organizational 
structures varied from place to place. Chaplain 
Gregory J. Malinsky’s Catholic council at Shaw 
in 1984 included representatives from many 
functions. Among them were delegates from 
the lectors, music program, children’s liturgy, 
religious education, Catholic Women of Shaw, 
fund council, social committee, Knights of the 
Altar, men’s group, Sunshine (youth group), 
women’s discussion group, Clouds (youth 
group), ushers, and lay eucharistic ministers. 
Under Chaplain James A. Kaczmarek’s leader- 
ship, the council ended at Peterson AFB in May 
1982. The parish began a three-year program 
from the diocese of Newark called Renew. It 
started with a core group of four persons. The 
eventual goal was ten committees in worship, 
liturgy, small group, large group, prayer net- 
work and other areas. The Davis-Monthan 
Catholic advisory council reorganized in 1984. 
Instead of representing chapel organizations, 
the parish mission statement gave the new 
council its functional organization. The four 
ministries of altar, growth and renewal, commu- 
nity building, and outreach had identity by mid- 
year. The parish designed these changes in 
order 
to encourage us to look at what we are trying 
to accomplish as a chapel community. As we 
determine this, then we can generate the 
working units to do what needs doing. In the 
past we have created organizations and then 
the organizations attempted to determine 
what they should be doing. We are trying to 
come at it the other way. We will try to iden- 
tify needs and then create the working units 
to minister to them. 
With form following function, these changes 
made the advisory council into a needs assess- 
ment forum. The parish council at Patrick AFB 
increased military representation to fifty percent 
in 1982-83, and established committees for 
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liturgy, social concerns, and family life. At Hill 
AFB the council consisted of five working com- 
mittees in 1987. The Apostolic and Spiritual Life 
Committee, for instance, concentrated on 
retreats, days of recollection, and renewal pro- 
grams.” 

For some Catholic councils, the arrival of a 
new priest gave opportunity to emphasize 
community and secure feedback. The council 
at Hessisch-Oldendorf AS organized a special 
investiture service to greet Chaplain Eugene H. 
Schnipke in 1985. ISC Garland L. Robertson, 
the base commander, British chaplains, and 
the local bishop and clergy attended the 
potluck that followed.”' 

Joint parish councils were another needs 
assessment tool at some bases. Usually they 
concentrated on Protestant-Catholic coopera- 
tion and joint programs to meet base needs 
more effectively. The joint council at Pope AFB 
in 1988 consisted of sixteen representatives 
from each council. In his invitation to members, 
ISC Richard B. Higgins said the conclave’s pur- 
pose was to “explore items of common interest 
and develop a spirit of cooperation. . . .” This 
joint council was the workhorse in ecumenical 
activities, creating many programs. It spon- 
sored the Thanksgiving service, Walk Through 
the Bible, dorm dwellers dinner, Advent lun- 
cheons, chapel Christmas decorations, angel 
tree gift program, Christmas cantata, and carol- 
ing on the flightline. Sometimes common meet- 
ings between Protestant and Catholic councils 
served the function of a joint council. That hap- 
pened at Davis-Monthan AFB under ISC 
Clayton M. Kennedy in 1987, and at Suwon AB 
during “working breakfasts” in 1983.” 

Few parish councils functioned in Jewish and 
Orthodox parish communities. One exception 
was the Orthodox council that helped Chaplain 
Michael Margitich in ministry at Andrews AFB in 
1982.” 

Parish councils used needs assessment tools 
for planning. On a given Sunday, all worship- 
pers received questionnaires. Chaplain Paul W. 
Berny explained the needs assessment instru- 
ment a week before its distribution to Catholic 
parishioners at.Hill AFB in 1987. The degree of 
participation varied from base to base. More 
than 400 Protestant worshippers answered an 
inventory at Yokota AB in April 1989. Only thir- 
teen people gave full responses (with seven- 
teen partial responses) to a bulletin survey at 
Bergstrom AFB in 1982. The Catholic council at 
Dyess AFB used a computerized “Tell Us” 
machine to tally its survey. Questions covered 
activities, likes and dislikes, and alternatives.” 

Before the Protestant council at Dyess AFB 
met to plan goals and objectives in 1985, it 
made a broad, base-wide assessment of 
needs. The Protestant congregation received a 
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survey, Chaplains interviewed selected com- 
manders and first sergeants, and 300 randomly 
selected people on base answered surveys. 
The council used this raw data in its twelve- 
hour planning workshop.” 

Some Catholic councils held town meetings 
for broad-scale needs assessment. The 
Andrews AFB council discussed goals among 
three hundred people early in 1988, under 
Chapiain Louis E. Deimeke’s guidance. Council 
members at Fairchild AFB headed five groups 
at the parish’s town meeting in 1989 to discuss 
parish strengths and weaknesses, and changes 
affecting parish life and planning.*® Council 
meetings became open parish meetings at 
Carswell AFB in 1983. This created a strong 
democratic thrust while maintaining representa- 
tion from various program areas. Chaplain John 
P. Selleck reported that about forty-five per- 
sons attended each month, and each quarter 
there was a dinner meeting. The council at 
Andrews AFB used wine and cheese functions 
to get feedback. One result was a change in 
the schedule for masses in 1985.* 

Councils sometimes used targeted surveys to 
monitor current and future needs. After a sur- 
vey in 1982, the Protestant council at Patrick 
AFB decided it needed more information from 
singles and young married personnel. It com- 
piled a one-page form for each group. Distri- 
bution went to duty sections rather than 
residences, and the 50% return rate nearly 
doubled the previous year’s. Singles showed 
interest in premarital studies, spiritual-recre- 
ational retreats, and small group Bible studies. 
Young married couples gave attention to 
fellowship groups and marriage enrichment 
seminars. The survey revealed a need for more 
publicity.” 

Most needs assessment tools included sev- 
eral categories. One covered demographics 
(age, marital status, family) and another asked 
questions about chapel worship programming 
(type, schedule, music, sermons). Other cate- 
gories covered opportunities for spiritual 
growth, religious education (children and adult, 
topics, scheduling), participation in parish 
activities, and stewardship. Special sections 
addressed single adults, youth and females.” 

Searching out needs was not an easy task. 
Sometimes surveys resulted in fewer programs 
and more spiritual emphasis. In 1989 three 
Catholic council members at Hickam AFB 
reported on new ways to enhance spiritual 
renewal programs. Their report stimulated 
heavy discussion. Suddenly a council member 
asked, What are we looking for? Do we have to 
compete with millions of advertising dollars on 
TV and other media? Does the approach to 
God have to be novel? Council members lis- 
tened intently. Then they agreed that in reli- 
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gious matters the primary concern should lie 
with others, not with a “Barnum and Bailey 
approach to life.” The council affirmed that the 
central need of chapel programs was to “reach 
out to [people] in a very human, compassion- 
ate, and spiritual approach.”*° 

Councils used survey results for many pur- 
poses, including reorganization. A priorities sur- 
vey at Vandenberg AFB contributed to the 
Catholic council’s reorganization in 1987, 
though only about a fourth of the 350 surveys 
came back. Senior Protestant Chaplain Leslie 
W. Strickhausen helped the council at Pope 
AFB develop goals and a nine-month program 
with a needs assessment questionnaire in 
1983. All parish members were invited to plan- 
ning sessions. Later the council formed com- 
missions on worship, education, life and 
outreach, and fellowship and stewardship.*' 

Councils set goals with needs assessment 
tools. Chaplain Owen J. Hendry cooperated 
with the Catholic council at Sembach AB in 
formulating a parish mission statement and 
evaluating needs. Three priorities emerged as 
the basis for committees. They were providing 
spiritual growth, strengthening the sense of 
community, and offering educational opportuni- 
ties. With the assistance of the Catholic coun- 
cil, Chaplain David H. Benz changed programs 
to fit needs at Vance AFB in 1988. The parish 
had few children, so religious education 
occurred at home. Adult education classes 
concentrated on scripture and other interests. 
The parish pursued soup kitchen and nursing 
home ministries as social service projects.” 

Some surveys led to only minor modifica- 
tions. The Protestant council’s analysis of wor- 
ship reached eighty people at Holloman AFB in 
1987, but results followed. Each chaplain took 
responsibility for one of three worship services. 
The chaplains designed programs to help chil- 
dren in worship meditation, and the parish 
council formed committees on worship, fellow- 
ship, outreach, spiritual renewal and religious 
education. The Catholic council at Norton AFB 
urged communion under both species, a 
change adopted in 1984.°° 

Commanders and First Sergeants 

Input from commanders and first sergeants 
helped chaplains assess the needs of the 
whole installation. Their advice enabled chap- 
lains to design programs for people not other- 
wise associated with the chapel. As 
supervisors, commanders and first sergeants 
had firsthand knowledge of base needs. They 
often turned to chapel teams for help. The base 
commander was the ISC’s direct point of con- 
tact, but chaplains kept in touch with all unit 
commanders and first sergeants. 

The Chief of Chaplains encouraged commu- 
nication between base commanders and ISCs 
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in speeches at Air University’s Base 
Commander’s Course. Additionally, the Chief's 
team and command chaplains usually met wing 
and base commanders on base visits. They 
encouraged dialogue with ISCs, who often 
accompanied them on courtesy calls. Alaskan 
Air Command (AAC) Chaplain Roman F. Kaiser 
suggested in 1988 that ISCs should create a 
list of priorities with chapel teams, then discuss 
the list with the commander. “Honest feedback 
is the breakfast of chaplains,” he added. In 
Pacific Air Forces (PACAF), Chaplain Joseph A. 
LaPlante briefed the Executive Development 
Course for commanders and prospective com- 
manders in 1983. He discussed the chap- 
laincy’s mission, command responsibility, 
chaplain professional development, and the 
base chapel’s organization. Other items were 
the chaplain’s role as religious leader, ministry 
of presence, privileged communication, and 
pastoral responsibilities. He encouraged com- 
manders to alert chaplains to special needs. 

Especially at command level, chaplains 
helped commanders determine the success of 
religious and morale programs. In the process 
they cultivated the commander’s participation 
in needs analysis. For instance, PACAF 
Command Chaplain William H. Mattox visited 
Clark, Kadena, Yokota, Misawa, Osan, Suwon, 
Kwang-Ju, Kunsan and Taegu ABs in the 
Philippines, Japan and Korea on June 3-23, 
1989. The PACAF commander had asked for 
observations on religious programs and morale. 
At each stop Chaplain Mattox called on com- 
manders and visited hospitals, family support 
centers, and other agencies and personnel. His 
executive, CMSgt Gordon L. Nash, met senior 
enlisted advisors at each location. The team 
reported that new facilities contributed to high 
morale. Nationalist trends, dollar devaluation, 
and terrorist threats increased stress on per- 
sonnel and families. “Chapel teams, family sup- 
port centers, hospital staffs and other helping 
agencies are working in concert to serve their 
base communities in the best way possible,” 
they reported. Among their recommendations 
was a reduction in the length of accompanied 
two-year tours at Clark AB.* 

Chaplains used many formats for regular 
consultation with commanders and first 
sergeants. In a novel approach at Beale AFB, 
chaplains arranged a weekend retreat for first 
sergeants in 1987. The ISC attended the first 
retreat, but the next year the first sergeants and 
spouses went alone. The experience encour- 
aged camaraderie and goodwill, and supervi- 
sors more easily approached chaplains with 
problems in units. The first sergeants hosted 
the chapel staff at breakfast and presented a 
plaque that said, “In appreciation of your devo- 
tion and dedication to the needs of others.” Ms 
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Barbara Green wrote in her report, “In the eigh- 
teen years | have been a chapel secretary, | 
have never seen such an open and positive 
relationship between the chaplains and the first 
sergeants.” 

Chaplain Jacob M. Boggs hosted a leader- 
ship seminar for the 4392 Aerospace Support 
Wing in 1989 to enhance a cohesive 
“Vandenberg is Us” spirit among all wing 
organizations at Vandenberg AFB. Command- 
ers and division chiefs took up a number of 
topics, including organizational goals. The sem- 
inar did a good job of integrating chaplains into 
the team.* 

At Keesler AFB, Center Chaplain Charles R. 
Frissell sent an assessment instrument to all 
commanders in January 1989 to assess their 
expectations of chaplains. The twenty-three 
instruments that came back (25%) indicated 
the commanders’ desire for close identification 
between unit chaplains and their units. The 
chaplain team used the results in its planning 
retreat and subsequent ministry planning.*’ 

Many chaplains held annual luncheons with 
commanders and first sergeants. Under ISC 
Donatus C. Shepanski’s leadership, fifty-eight 
commanders and first sergeants (95% of the 
total) met for lunch in December 1983 to foster 
communication at Peterson AFB. At Nellis AFB, 
Chaplain Edward C. Zimbrick introduced unit 
Chaplains to sixty-nine Supervisors at a lun- 
cheon in 1982. The gathering discussed super- 
visory roles, and Chaplain Zimbrick’s cartoons 
led the group to a positive conclusion. Other 
subjects were chaplains as resources for 
supervisors, referral guidelines, and pastoral 
counseling techniques. A chapel manager’s 
prayer about the right kind of supervisor closed 
the meeting. 

Sometimes the lunches produced immediate 
results. After sixty supervisors attended the 
annual lunch at Castle AFB in 1983, chaplains 
received invitations to their squadron’s com- 
mander calls. The report said, 

There was also an influx of calls and appoint- 

ment requests .. . from various first 

sergeants with counseling case referrals for 
chaplains, due to the chaplains’ emphasis on 

the importance of troops coming in to see a 

chaplain before a potential personal-family 

Crisis, not just after. 

Late in 1987 chaplains and thirty-eight leaders 
from Hill AFB discussed the need for marriage 
enrichment programs, stress reduction work- 
shops, and support for persons undergoing 
divorce. Under ISC Rhon V. Carleton’s leader- 
ship, chaplains carried out a four-part program. 
Rounding it out were a stress reduction work- 
shop (45 attended), marriage enrichment week- 
end (47 couples attended), readiness 
experience—active participation workshop, and 
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divorce class and support group.” 

Suicide prevention was an area of need cited 
by commanders and first sergeants. Statistics 
showed that suicide was the third major cause 
of death among AF personnel, following auto- 
mobile and aircraft accidents. At Kunsan AB, 
Chaplain Sharon M. Freeto held a prevention 
seminar for fifteen commanders and supervi- 
sors in the spring of 1987. The base had suf- 
fered one unsuccessful suicide each month. 
About a hundred training school commanders, 
first sergeants and chaplains attended a pre- 
vention seminar at Lackland AFB in 1984. 
Chaplain Ken J. Stavrevsky was a program 
leader.*° 

ISC William L. Rhoads organized a four-ses- 
sion seminar for commanders and first 
sergeants on what they needed to know about 
child abuse, spouse abuse, chemical depen- 
dency and depression. The luncheon meetings 
at Kirtland AFB in 1989 enhanced the relation- 
ships between chaplains and these leaders, 
who welcomed the information.” 

Commanders sometimes made specific 
requests based on perceived needs. RAF 
Fairford’s base commander asked ISC Donald 
R. Lederer to inaugurate worship services at 
RAF Little Rissington in 1987. This housing 
area was twenty-two miles away and had 
severe morale problems.” 

Chaplains joined with base agencies to pro- 
vide training for supervisors and other base- 
wide programs. Chaplains William G. Sikes, Jr. 
and Dennis A. Lovin worked with the mental 
health staff at F. E. Warren AFB on three know- 
ing, communication and referral seminars. Over 
forty commanders and supervisors attended 
each seminar on stress factors and referrals in 
1983. Chaplains at Scott AFB rotated monthly 
squadron sponsorship of chapel dinners for 
single personnel. Volunteers cooked and 
served in a ministry of presence for these peo- 
ple.* 

Some chapel teams held quarterly juncheons 
with supervisors. ISC Timothy A. Koah started 
that practice at Malmstrom AFB in 1988. 
Chapel staff members discussed accommodat- 
ing religious apparel in July, and leadership 
styles of generals in September. The group 
faced the subject of depression in December. 
At the wing commander’s request, the chapel 
staff helped Mental Health and Social Actions 
in suicide prevention seminars attended by 
over 500 people. Sometimes chapel teams held 
lunches for work sections. ISC Joseph E. 
Golden, Jr. initiated this program at Camp New 
Amsterdam in 1984.“ 

Some chaplains carefully crafted briefings at 
luncheons to review broad needs and pro- 
grams. For example, in 1981 ISC Robert E. 
Merrell arranged a briefing at Langley AFB on 
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the recent Chaplain Service study of AF fami- 
lies. ISC John L. Mann’s agenda in 1984 in- 
cluded chaplains’ comments on chapel 
programs benefitting the Hickam AFB commu- 
nity, and how chaplains and supervisors could 
cooperate in solving base community prob- 
lems.* 

Not all chapel teams used the opportunity to 
broach community needs. A strong temptation 
was to publicize existing chapel programs, 
some immediately applicable to the whole 
base. A luncheon at Peterson AFB in 1985 con- 
centrated on “the Sunday School programs 
here at the chapel, [and] information about the 
different opportunities for spiritual growth for 
the youth and adults in this area.” The two civil- 
ian religious education coordinators were guest 
speakers. At Lackland AFB the permanent 
branch’s luncheon for supervisors in 1983 
“proved to be an excellent opportunity to pre- 
sent our program and concerns to the people 
who make the decisions.” The chaplains’ 
Technical Training Branch luncheon at 
Lackland in 1985 had two goals. They were “to 
bring together key people in the [technical 
training] wing to meet each other and share the 
fellowship of a meal, and to brief them on all 
the various ministries and programs the wing’s 
chaplains offer to students and permanent 
party personnel in the wing.” Each of the 
Andrews AFB chaplains presented “a few 
moments of concerns germane to their re- 
sponsibilities and programs” in 1982. 

Chaplains assessed the religious needs of 
chapel communities and bases. For this pro- 
cess they used their own research, the assis- 
tance of lay persons on parish councils, and 
the perspective of commanders and first 
sergeants. Their goal in needs analysis was to 
facilitate free exercise of religion for all through 
ministry. Local programs depended on accu- 
rate assessment of local needs. 


MAINTAINING CURRENCY IN RELIGIOUS 
AND SOCIAL CURRENTS 


Air Force communities did not live in isolation 
from social and religious change. Social and 
religious currents in American society had 
important consequences for religious pluralism 
in the Air Force. As these currents swirled 
through society, they affected AF communities, 
stateside and overseas. Keeping abreast of 
these changes was an integral part of needs 
assessment for chaplains. 

Chaplains turned to books and periodicals to 
keep up to date, and the Chaplain Service 
alerted them to important shifts in religion and 
society. This effort involved the USAF Chaplain 
School, CPCE courses, mailings and films from 
the USAF Chaplain Service Resource Board, 
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and other initiatives. In addition, some people 
in chapels encouraged and pressured chap- 
lains to accommodate social and religious posi- 
tions they espoused. 

Pluralistic Religious Currents 

It would take a full volume to describe in 
detail how AF people and American society 
engaged in social and religious interchange in 
the Eighties. Briefly reviewing several contact 
points hints at the broader outline: Broadly 
speaking, chaplains had to keep an eye on 
these religious changes as part of their needs 
assessment. 

For instance, evangelical-fundamentalist reli- 
gious groups were increasingly vocal in the 
United States in the decade, and the same 
ohenomenon appeared in chapels. Many 
Protestant programs inaugurated “new style” 
Halloween parties in which biblical costuming 
replaced traditional Halloween dress. Some 
said the old “scary” dress had some connec- 
tion with evil, death, and the negative spiritual 
world. At the new-style Halloween parties chil- 
dren dressed as Noah, Mary, and other biblical 
characters; instead of “trick or treat” they 
played games and enjoyed entertainment. At 
many chapels the vocalism of some evangeli- 
cals carried the day for the new tradition. Most 
Catholic parishes continued the old tradition of 
All Saints Day, sometimes inviting children to 
attend mass in traditional garb. Not all 
Protestant chaplains or Protestant programs 
endorsed the new path.*’ 

An anti-feminist emphasis among some fun- 
damentalists strongly influenced some 
Protestant programs. It stressed the subordi- 
nate role of women. Some Protestant Women 
of the Chapel (PWOC) groups held programs 
on maintaining beauty, personal magnetism 
and related subjects that fit the motif. 
Sometimes an anti-feminist agenda prevailed. 

The feminist movement had an impact as 
well. The chapel, Family Services, and Family 
Support Center at Davis-Monthan AFB spon- 
sored a support group for the active duty, sin- 
gle parent, and dependent women in 1988. 
Semi-monthly meetings considered many top- 
ics, and the chapel section reported good feed- 
back and enthusiasm among attendees. 
Though some male spouses complained about 
restricting sessions to females, there were no 
takers when the chapel offered a support pro- 
gram for males. Chaplain Marget E. McRobbie 
was the wrap-up speaker at a seminar for 
health care professionals at Andrews AFB. It 
addressed such topics as aging, spouse abuse, 
birth control, breast cancer, and stress man- 
agement. Her speech was titled, “Whole 
Woman—Living in Process and Loving It.” 

Institutionally, the Chaplain Service main- 
tained equality for female chaplains. Faith 
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group endorsers limited the number of female 
clergy endorsed for active duty so the number 
of female chaplains increased little in the 
decade. Chaplain Lorraine K. Potter became 
the chaplaincy’s first female ISC at England 
AFB, LA in 1988. Chaplain Katherine A. Shindel 
was the second at Comiso AB, Italy. In 1989 
Chaplain Shindel became the first female fac- 
ulty member at the USAF Chaplain School.” 

The Chaplain Service also encouraged chap- 
lains to review the use of inclusive language. Air 
Training Command (ATC) Chaplain Donald C. 
Harlin presented a paper to command chap- 
lains on incorporating inclusive language in 
ministry in 1983. He described the importance 
of using common sense, avoiding stereotypes, 
and showing sensitivity in ideas and words. The 
USAF Chaplain Service Resource Board dis- 
tributed a pamphlet on inclusive language in 
1989.°° 

Early in the decade the Chief’s Office recog- 
nized the important shifts in family life in 
broader society. It contracted several studies to 
evaluate demographic changes in AF families, 
including single parents and other areas. The 
volumes carried the title Families in Blue (see 
Chapter 18). 

Not just people with fundamentalist religious 
orientations resisted the sale of pornographic 
literature, although some pressed this issue in 
the broader culture. Replying to a woman who 
objected to the sale of pornographic material in 
base exchanges, Chief of Chaplains Stuart E. 
Barstad wrote that in the Seventies chaplains 
were removed from direct connection with this 
issue since it involved the question of censor- 
ship. Chaplains continued to have concern, he 
added: 

| share your concern about the availability 

and access of objectionable literature. To this 

end, the chaplaincy continues to give witness 
to a positive moral development for our per- 
sonnel and their families. | assure you of our 
continued efforts as advocates for the resolu- 
tion of this problem. 
Some chapel programs held workshops on the 
harmful effects of pornography. For example, a 
seminar at Vance AFB discussed the Dobson 
film “The Winnable War” in 1988.*" 

Some chapel attendees strongly opposed the 
participation in Protestant chapel programs of 
chaplains from the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints. Clearly, voiced opposition 
was stronger than in the Seventies, and it did 
not all come from persons with fundamentalist 
orientations.” 

Some other religious developments affected 
chapels. Many Protestant programs instituted 
or increased the number of liturgical services 
with weekly communion. Gospel services and 
choirs attracted increasing numbers of people, 
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Family of four attend Noah’s Ark Halloween Party, RAF Fairford, 1988. 


most of them Blacks. Many faith groups 
emphasized ministry to minorities; Hispanic 
masses and services for Protestant minorities 
such as Koreans were part of the emphasis. 

The charismatic movement continued to 
affect Catholic and Protestant programs. For 
instance, after several “evenings of praise” 
drew good attendance, the chapel team at 
Misawa AB added a charismatic service to the 
schedule in 1987. Protestant and Catholic 
charismatic services appeared on the Yokota 
AB calendar the same year. Charismatic wor- 
shippers sponsored a twenty-four hour prayer 
service and a three-day revival at Plattsburgh 
AFB in October 1982, and also children’s and 
adults’ Christmas programs. Charismatic 
prayer groups were active in some Catholic 
programs. Over seventy persons attended 
weekly prayer meetings at Randolph AFB in 
1985, and at Whiteman AFB five attended 
weekly on average in 1988. Hickam’s Catholics 
celebrated a second anniversary mass for the 
charismatic prayer group in 1983. Langley’s 
Catholic charismatic prayer group held a 
seven-week Spirit Seminar in 1982, attended 
by thirty-three. The report said that during the 
fifth weekly session, “all who wished to receive 
the baptism in the Spirit were prayed for, and 
all those who were prayed for received the 
baptism and the gift of tongues.” Charismatic 
masses occurred at other locations, including 
Hurlburt Field in March 1987. 

The pro-life, anti-abortion movement gained 
momentum in the decade, influencing some 
Catholic and Protestant chapel programs. 
Study programs sometimes examined issues 
from a neutral position. For example, Chaplain 
Harry E. Griffin led an interfaith adult study on 
abortion in 1983 at Kadena AB.°*° 

Religious services at some bases observed 
pivotal dates in the anti-abortion movement. 
The Catholic parish at Lajes Field held an expo- 


sition of the Blessed Sacrament with Stations 
of the Cross in 1987, remembering the 
Supreme Court’s decision legalizing abortion. 
Forty-six people attended. The priests at Luke 
AFB distributed pro-life pamphlets on Mothers 
Day in 1982. Several weeks later the parish bul- 
letin advised that the bishop of Phoenix needed 
help so senators would approve the Hatch con- 
stitutional amendment prohibiting any right to 
abortion. The bulletin solicited letters to 
Arizona’s senators. The Catholic Women of the 
Chapel at Goodfellow AFB heard a speaker 
from the San Angelo Pro-Life Movement and 
viewed the film “The Silent Scream” in 1985. 
Similar activities were common in other 
Catholic communities. Tne Maxwell AFB parish 
used the Reverence for Life and Family pro- 
gram to instruct teenagers on sexuality, abor- 
tion, peer pressure, and family values in 1984.°° 

Some ecumenical and Protestant women’s 
groups reviewed the issue from a broad per- 
spective. Reese AFB’s Women of the Chapel 
listened to a Right-to-Life speaker from 
Lubbock, TX in 1982. To help new mothers 
share the joys and frustrations of motherhood, 
ISC Paul R. Evans started a monthly Newborn 
Tea as an interfaith support group for mothers 
at Minot AFB.°’ 

Social, Political, and Economic Currents 

Social, political, and economic currents influ- 
enced chapel programming in varying degrees. 
Terrorist threats and acts affected some bases, 
as discussed in Chapter 4. Energy shortages 
had little impact in the Eighties except at Clark 
AB, Philippines in 1983. National generating 
deficiencies caused power shortages, and the 
base’s old compressors and generators com- 
pounded the problem. An unusually dry “rainy 
period” led to long periods without lights and 
air conditioning. Negotiations with local utility 
Officials finally brought relief to the base and 
chapels, and new compressors and generators 
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contributed to the cure.” 

American society showed a growing aware- 
ness of hungry and homeless people in the 
decade. The USAF Chaplain Service Resource 
Board published a special edition of Chaplain 
Interchange in 1983 with resources on hunger. 
The next year the Chief’s Office waived a 
regulation so bases could designate several 
chaplain fund offerings for the famine in sub- 
Saharan Africa. Many funds participated in this 
drive and other hunger relief collections in the 
Eighties. 

Base chapel projects highlighted world 
hunger. An ecumenical third-world supper at 
Carswell AFB consisted of small amounts of 
rice, beans, and much water, all for a $6 ticket. 
A reader’s theater under the direction of 
Chaplain Walter M. |. Courter presented one 
man’s attempt to relieve hunger. At McChord 
AFB a six-week Catholic program of prayer, 
fasting and almsgiving showed solidarity with 
the world’s hungry in 1984. One quarter of the 
proceeds went to local programs and the rest 
overseas. McChord’s Protestants collected 
over $1,500 for World Vision International’s 
hunger relief. The Catholic parish at Mather 
AFB helped a sister parish’s hot meals program 
for the poor, providing and serving food two 
Sundays a month in 1984. Over a hundred 
parishioners worked at the soup kitchen in 
1987. At Ramstein AB, the Catholic “soup-in” 
on Ash Wednesday in 1981 featured a veg- 
etable concoction by Chaplain Samuel Zebron, 
a film on hunger, and scripture prayer service. 
Some families ate a weekly frugal meal during 
Lent and gave the proceeds to the hunger 
drive. Catholic teens held a thirty-hour famine 
program that garnered over $3,000 from spon- 
sors. At Kadena AB the chapel community’s 
“Skip a Lunch” program collected over $6,000 
in five weeks in 1987. Similar programs 
occurred on many bases, including hunger-din- 
ners and activities for youth groups. Some local 
programs featured Thanksgiving and Christmas 
baskets for the poor. In the fall of 1984, Bolling 
AFB’s chapel distributed over 1,500 food bas- 
kets, donated truckloads of food, contributed 
over $3,500 to the Ethiopian famine, and 
helped the hungry in other ways.” 

The Christian Century called the AIDS 
(Acquired Immune Deficiency Syndrome) crisis 
the top religious news story in 1985. Some reli- 
gious groups portrayed the devastating disease 
as God’s judgment, while others took a com- 
passionate stance. In the fall of 1988 the Air 
Force inaugurated the second mandatory HIV 
(Human Immunodeficiency Virus) testing of all 
personnel, including Reservists. The AF 
rejected recruits carrying the antibody.® 

The Chaplain Service helped chaplains deal 
with the disease and its consequences among 
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personnel and dependents. All USAF Chaplain 
School courses included a block on ministry 
opportunities in this area in 1987. The 
Resource Board mailed an information packet 
to all chaplains that year, and a chaplain’s 
study entitled “Pastoral Ministry to AIDS 
patients.” Conferences, workshops, and 
CPCEs suggested strategies for ministering to 
HIV-positive persons. The ATC Chaplain’s 
Office gave command chaplains a paper on 
AIDS in 1988 that strongly recommended train- 
ing for ministering to AIDS patients and HIV- 
positive personnel. In the fall of 1987 two 
CPCEs on Critical Pastoral Care included a 
large block on ministry to persons with AIDS. In 
May of that year Chaplain Karen T. Chrisley led 
a workshop for fifty-three chaplains at Wilford 
Hall USAF Medical Center on AIDS and HIV- 
positive patients. Attendees came from ATC 
bases and the Chief’s Office. Resource persons 
included hospital staff members, AIDS patients, 
and the widow of an AIDS patient. Chaplain 
Chrisley repeated the workshop for thirty 
Reserve chaplains. Among seminars at bases, 
Chaplain Thomas P. Azare organized a sympo- 
sium with legal and medical resource speakers 
at Plattsburgh AFB. Chaplain Thomas J. 
Minor’s seminar for Protestants at Peterson 
AFB generated much discussion in 1987. 

Nuclear Issues and Peacemaking 

For chaplains, the decade’s most significant 
social-religious movement was concern with 
nuclear issues and peacemaking. These ques- 
tions generated widespread interest and con- 
cern among faith groups, some Air Force 
leaders, and some personnel. According to The 
Christian Century, concern about nuclear prolif- 
eration was the number-one story in the world 
of religion in 1981 and 1982. The concern 
increased in 1983.° Some people interpreted 
American deployment of mobile ground 
launched cruise missiles (GLCMs) in Europe 
late in 1983 as inflammatory. Others argued 
that the move forced the Soviet Union to shift 
toward more stable relations with the United 
States under Mikhail Gorbachev, and con- 
tributed to the Intermediate Nuclear Forces 
(INF) treaty of 1987. 

Many factors influenced the public’s growing 
uneasiness with the awesome nuclear power of 
the two superpowers. Among them were the 
North Atlantic Treaty Alliance’s decision at the 
end of 1979 for a “twin-track” deployment of 
cruise and Pershing || nuclear missiles in west- 
ern Europe; President Ronald Reagan’s harsh 
rhetoric calling the Soviet Union the “evil 
empire”; tensions over the war in Afghanistan; 
the television program “The Day After” and 
Jonathan Schell’s book The Fate of the Earth, 
portraying chilling effects of nuclear war; the 
American Roman Catholic bishops’ pastoral 
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letter in May 1983, entitled “The Challenge of 
Peace and Our Response”; the deployment of 
GLCMs in Britain, West Germany and Italy 
starting in December 1983; and congressional 
chartering of the U.S. Institute of Peace in 
1984. In the mid-1980’s, few people could 
envision that before 1990 the Berlin Wall would 
fall as the face of communism changed drasti- 
cally in eastern Europe. As a signal of change, 
twelve devoted prayer warriors at RAF 
Lakenheath held a prayer lock-in on May 20- 
22, 1988, in conjunction with a superpower 
summit. Special American and Russian food 
highlighted the weekend. 

The Chiefs of Chaplains determined that the 
role of chaplains and the Chief’s Office in this 
swirl of events was to provide accurate infor- 
mation about faith group positions. Their role 
was not to support a chaplaincy position on 
issues (none existed), or to endorse political or 
policy decisions of the government or Air Force 
as the chaplaincy’s position. The chaplaincy’s 
mission was ministry, and all endeavors were to 
conform with that priority. At all costs, chaplain 
leaders wanted to avoid the kind of chasm that 
opened during the Vietnam War between the 
chaplaincy and some faith groups. In these 
matters, the year 1983 was a pivotal one. 

The Christian Century selected the Catholic 
bishops’ second draft of a “Pastoral Letter on 
War and Peace” as the most important reli- 
gious news story of 1982. The bishops’ draft 
that fall sparked unprecedented discussion of 
the theological and ethical dimensions of 
nuclear deterrence, war, and the quest for 
peace. Concern about the proliferation of 
nuclear weapons was high throughout the year. 
In June, about 1,000,000 marchers protested 
the arms race in New York City in the largest 
demonstration in the nation’s history. Some 
people reacted with great dismay to President 
Reagan’s plea for deploying MX missiles in 
Wyoming, each armed with ten nuclear war- 
heads. Others strongly objected to continued 
construction of nuclear energy plants near pop- 
ulated areas. 

In the spring of 1982, Chief of Chaplains 
Richard Carr enunciated a principle often reiter- 
ated in succeeding years. The occasion was his 
naming Chaplain Morris J. Holtzclaw of his 
Office as a chaplain participant in the Air Force 
2000 Project. This was a study to review evolv- 
ing religious positions on peace, the military, 
and military strategy, among other issues. In a 
letter to the Vice Chief of Staff making the 
appointment, Chaplain Carr wrote in March: 

The Chief of Chaplains has no authority to 

establish church or synagogue policy, nor to 

represent the official position of any particular 
faith group or denomination. That authority 
rests with the endorsing agencies or the 
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churches and synagogues they represent. 

Furthermore, each individual chaplain is 

responsible for upholding the beliefs, prac- 

tices and policies of his or her ecclesiastical 
body.” 
This was an important guiding principle for 
chaplain leaders. 

Two days before, Chief of Chaplains Carr had 
dispatched an urgent letter to the Public Affairs 
Division (PA) of the Secretary of the Air Force. 
The letter was in response to a staff summary 
sheet. It had recommended that the division 
provide information to Air Force leadership on 
countering the concern of American faith com- 
munities in the area of nuclear arms. Chaplain 
Carr took vigorous exception to any program 
that encouraged military speakers to seek 
direct involvement with meetings of religious 
groups. The letter opened with the statement 
that “there are many pitfalls in having PA or any 
other Air Force agency attempt to counter the 
American religious communities concerned in 
the area of nuclear arms, especially in taking an 
official Air Force position.” He warned that 
“there is no military theology or military position 
in the area of religion, but . . . the conscience 
and/or personal theology of any communicator 
as he or she represents a specific religious 
group or teaching is the bottom line.” Chaplain 
Carr suggested that the Public Affairs Division 
could appropriately serve 

as an information-gathering agency and deal!- 

ing with issues about the American peace 

movement, the anti-nuclear movement, any 
of the religious-pluralistic issues, current 
information on church-state relations and 

application of this information to the military. . 

. . | further suggest that information gathered 

be coordinated by [my Office] prior to any 

publication or distribution to the Air Force at 

large. While | do not concur with the [divi- 

sion’s] suggestion, if any scheduling of Air 

Force leadership for speaking to these issues 

is arranged, extreme caution is recom- 

mended for balanced representation from 

both the civilian and uniformed Air Force 

leaders. 
Several months later, in a sermon at the 
Service for the United States Air Force at 
Washington Cathedral, he said that the debate 
about nuclear weapons is “clearly one of life 
over death.” Since life is the product of peace, 
it is well to “talk peace ...teach peace... 
make peace.”® In this proclamation Chaplain 
Carr represented his faith group, serving as a 
pastor concerned about the world’s future 
under the nuclear sky. He enunciated for the 
Public Affairs Division that official sookesper- 
sons of the Air Force could not counter reli- 
giously-grounded beliefs about peace. 

Soon after becoming Chief of Chaplains in 
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1982, Chaplain John A. Collins and several 
members of his staff met with Rabbi David 
Saperstein of the Religious Action Center. They 
discussed how the Chief’s Office could work 
with religious groups and AF leaders to pro- 
mote greater understanding of attitudes regard- 
ing the possession, development and use of 
nuclear weapons. At the Corona conference of 
top AF leaders in October that year, Chaplain 
Collins distributed a document. “The Religious 
Community and Nuclear Issues” included a list 
of nineteen major religious organizations that 
“reacted against nuclear weapons,” and a brief 
statement of reasons for these reactions. It 
contained the various positions of these organi- 
zations and expected future trends (“growing 
criticism of the arms race and of U.S. nuclear 
weapons policies,” and “traditionally conserva- 
tive or non-political denominations are entering 
the political arena,” among others). The docu- 
ment described the “responsibilities of chap- 
lains” in these words: 
a. Serve as a focus for communications 
between the religious community and the 
Air Force: (1) interpret religious commu- 
nity’s position to the Air Force, (2) interpret 
the Air Force’s position to the religious 
community; 
b. Minister to personnel who find themselves 
in conflict over the nuclear issue. 
In October 1982 the Command Chaplains 
Conference discussed nuclear issues as part of 
an agenda created by attendees. PACAF 
Command Chaplain Donald C. Ofsdahl pre- 
sented a paper on “Peacemaking.” In a letter to 
command chaplains in December, Chaplain 
Collins reported that the Office was “doing a lot 
of work with the ‘Peacemaking-Nuclear War’ 
issue.” Further, the Resource Board was 
preparing a mailing of pertinent materials “to 
assist the chaplains in becoming better 
informed on all sides of the nuclear issues.” He 
added that his Office was preparing a letter to 
all commanders “informing them of our con- 
cern, and giving additional information to them 
on the nuclear issue in the light of the second 
draft of the pastoral letter of the Catholic 
Bishops. ”® 
At the end of the year, the Vice Commander 
in Chief of Strategic Air Command (SAC) 
addressed chaplains on the bishops’ second 
draft at the SAC Chaplain Workshop. 
Lieutenant General George Miller said on 
December 1, 1982 that he would examine the 
pastoral’s ramifications, though he recognized 
the document was unfinished. The document 
had been written and discussed in terms of 
Catholic dogma, he said, but “open discussion 
of the authors’ concerns transcends any one 
religious dogma. So, while bearing in mind that 
| am also the Vice CINC (Commander in Chief), 
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please permit me to give you a layman’s per- 
ception of this religious and moral dilemma.” 
He continued: 
The heart of the bishops’ proposed letter is 
morality and nuclear weapons. Even though 
pastoral letters are intended to advise Roman 
Catholics on moral courses of action and are 
not binding rules [emphasis his], the applica- 
tion of the advice in this document threatens 
not only a schism but a potential undermining 
of U.S. peace-keeping, which has effectively 
provided thirty-seven years of deterrence. 
General Miller described how technological tar- 
geting advances had reduced endangerment to 
civilian populations. He said that proportionate 
Cause could provide a moral justification for the 
use of nuclear weapons, as in WW Il, and that 
the idea of limited use was an element in 
appropriate military planning to control escala- 
tion. He advised chaplains to ask four ques- 
tions if they responded to “requests from peace 
groups for interviews,” or if local ministerial 
associations asked them “to come and defend 
[your] being in the service as chaplains.” One 
question was, “Is it moral to abandon the spiri- 
tual needs of military people who defend the 
world against evil forces by serving in the mili- 
tary services?” Several weeks later, on 
December 20, General B. L. Davis, SAC 
Commander in Chief, and members of his 
senior staff held informal discussions on the 
bishops’ pastoral letter with Bishop John J. 
O’Connor, Auxiliary Bishop and Vicar General 
of the Military Vicariate. General Davis 
extended the invitation to Bishop O’Connor.”' 
The Roman Catholic bishops’ adoption of the 
third draft of the pastoral letter, “The Challenge 
of Peace and Our Response,” was the crystal- 
lizing event of 1983. The action came in 
Chicago by a vote of 238 to 9 on May 2-3. The 
document objected strongly to nuclear warfare, 
supported conscientious objection, and 
endorsed the right of individual Catholics to be 
pacifists. It called for a halt to the “testing, pro- 
duction and deployment of new nuclear 
weapons systems,” denounced first use of 
nuclear weaponry except in the European the- 
ater for deterrence of a nuclear attack, declared 
it was “morally unjustifiable to initiate nuclear 
war in any form,” and condemned retaliatory 


~ action that “would indiscriminately take many 


wholly innocent lives.” A committee headed by 
Cardinal Joseph L. Bernardin of Chicago began 
formal work on the letter in 1981. The first draft 
appeared in June 1982, and the second in 
November of that year.” 

In the Chaplain Service, a great number of 
events in 1983 revolved around the pastoral let- 
ter. The Chief's Office continued providing full 
information to chaplains, the Chief of Staff, and 
commanders about the positions of faith 
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groups on peacemaking and nuclear weapons. 
The Professional Division reviewed the USAF 
Chaplain Service Resource Board’s proposed 
mailing on nuclear weapons and morality early 
in February. The division approved the collec- 
tion of documents, which the Board mailed to 
all chaplains in March 1983. The Board had 
written seventy-one faith group endorsing 
agencies and twenty-five peace and justice 
committees for their views, and included all re- 
sponses in the mailing. The mailing included 
statements from approximately forty religious 
groups, a bibliography, administration views, 
policy statements from the USAF Issues Team, 
three reprinted articles, and the addresses of 
peace organizations. Chief of Chaplains Collins 
said in an introductory letter that the material 
was “for informational purposes only. It is an 
attempt to help chaplains be aware of the var- 
ied opinions on the nuclear weapons issue. | 
cannot overemphasize its importance.” At the 
Corona meeting of AF leaders in the spring of 
1983, General Charles A. Gabriel, Chief of Staff, 
referred to the packet he received from 
Chaplain Collins and recommended that all 
conferees should have the information. 
Chaplain Collins sent the packet to all general 
officers with a transmittal letter on March 16.” 

Chaplain Selwyn G. Geller, Chief of the 
Professional Division, enunciated the rationale 
of the Chief’s Office for sending the mailing to 
all chaplains. His letter of June 1983 said: 

One further purpose in putting together this 

mailing was to bridge the gap between reli- 

gious and military organizations that devel- 
oped and had a detrimental effect upon 

American society in the Vietnamese War. The 

Chaplaincy is an institution that belongs to 

both the religious and military organizations, 

and wants to see the information and point of 

view of each of these arms of society under- 

stood and appreciated by the other. 
He stressed that the Chief’s cover letter “is not 
policy; the Chaplain Service does not make reli- 
gious or military policy.” In April the division 
instructed the editor of the Chaplain Newsletter 
to include a paragraph on the issue. Chaplains 
“who want to preach on the morality of nuclear 
issues and educate adults or teenagers in this 
regard” should “appreciate the importance of 
using primary sources and relying on reputable 
authorities. . . . It goes without saying that they 
should, first of all, be immersed in their own 
faith group views and personal religious convic- 
tions in this matter,” the division said.” 

In March 1983, members of the Professional 
Division met with their Army and Navy counter- 
parts to plan for a regular Joint Chiefs of Staff 
prayer breakfast later that month. The Joint 
Chiefs were holding the event, and they had 
invited the three military Chiefs of Chaplains. 
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The planners agreed to modify one question 
prepared by the Army Chief’s Office (Where do 
the Chiefs of Chaplains stand on the morality of 
nuclear weapons?). The question should dis- 
cuss the institutional limitations faced by the 
chaplaincies in this issue, since endorsing faith 
groups represented many different views. 
Reportedly at the prayer breakfast all partici- 
pants had a healthy discussion of issues.” 

The Chief’s Office prepared a staff summary 
for the Deputy Chief of Staff on April 19, 1983 
that evaluated proposed changes for the third 
draft of the pastoral letter. Among other things, 
the study noted that since “the Bishops declare 
their total opposition to nuclear war, that ‘the 
moral task . . . is prevention,’ and ‘our “no” to 
nuclear war must in the end, be definitive and 
decisive,’” it is “unreasonable to propose... 
that they support ‘the will to use them [nuclear 
weapons].’” Seven days earlier the Chief’s 
Office provided a memorandum to the Vice 
Chief of Staff that discussed how the third draft 
differed from earlier drafts, and items of partic- 
ular interest to the chaplaincy, including the call 
to develop a theology of peace.” 

The Command Chaplains Conference met 
the same week that the bishops adopted the 
third draft. Several command chaplains pre- 
sented papers on peacemaking and nuclear 
war, and conferees discussed the issues at 
some length. Chief of Chaplains Collins and 
Deputy Chief of Chaplains Barstad encouraged 
attendees to represent faithfully the positions of 
their endorsing bodies in this area. They were 
to rely on primary documents when discussing 
issues and briefing commanders on develop- 
ments. 

The Military Vicar of the Roman Catholic 
Church, Terence Cardinal Cooke, issued an 
epistle to Catholic chaplains and personnel in 
the armed forces on May 31, 1983. It 
expressed his views on the pastoral. One of his 
purposes was “not to offer a detailed commen- 
tary on the letter, but to try to clear up the 
unfortunate and misleading impression that the 
Church does not appreciate your sacrifices and 
service as peacemakers. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth.” He urged all to read the 
pastoral firsthand. 

The Chief’s Office notified command chap- 
lains on June 3 that Cardinal Cooke’s letter was 
on the way to Catholic chaplains, and itt recom- 
mended that the epistle be studied in detail. 
The Office asked command chaplains to “brief 
your command section on the content of the 
cardinal’s letter, and have your installation staff 
chaplains do the same for commanders.” The 
Office gave the Vice Chief of Staff a copy of the 
letter together with a description of these plans. 
Early in July Chief of Chaplains Collins lauded 
the cardinal’s letter in the Air Force Times. He 
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said it was good for “our people to know that 
the Pastoral acknowledges with appreciation 
and understanding the essential role which mili- 
tary people have as peacemakers. It is support- 
ive of the ideal which the Air force has 
promoted for years—that no factor in the 
national defense of a democracy is more cru- 
cial than the moral integrity of its personnel.” 
Some Catholic chaplains distributed the cardi- 
nal’s letter at masses, such as at Wright- 
Patterson AFB.” 

To this point the clear goal of the Chief’s 
Office was to help chaplains find a level of 
comfort with the varying positions of their faith 
groups. The Office mounted a large-scale effort 
to share primary documents with chaplains and 
commanders, and ensured that they kept 
abreast of current developments. 

Kenneth Briggs, religion editor of the New 
York Times, held a telephone interview with 
Chief of Chaplains Collins about the bishops’ 
pastoral in July 1983. He addressed a series of 
questions, to which Chaplain Collins replied in 
a lengthy letter. Chaplain Collins told about his 
actions to monitor moral responses to nuclear 


strategies and war, and alert chaplains and. 


commanders to religious viewpoints on these 
issues. He wrote: 
In these times, the chaplaincy definitely 
requires a creative, moral imagination and 
broad, factual information to minister to per- 
sonnel of all faiths and ranks. | have therefore 
urged all chaplains to become familiar with 
the views of all faith groups of nuclear strat- 
egy and war. | have also urged them to 
become familiar with issues of defense strat- 
egy and to endeavor to understand the mili- 
tary basis for administration views. 
Answering Mr. Briggs questions, he said that 
he was “quite satisfied with the [bishops’] let- 
ter,” and did not find it causing confusion 
among military personnel. He mentioned that 
the “bishops have greatly enhanced the chap- 
lain’s role” in providing moral and ethical 
advice and “clarifying our values about nuclear 
strategy and war.” He added: 
We do not tell chaplains what to preach. 
There are approximately eight hundred and 
fifty-five Air Force chaplains that can con- 
tribute to the marriage of ideals and reality. 
That contribution has been spotlighted by the 
bishops’ pastoral letter, and | am optimistic 
about its effects in the chaplaincy. 
Chaplain Collins invited Mr. Briggs to discuss 
these issues with chaplains and personnel at 
an AF base. Mr. Briggs visited Lackland AFB 
from July 29 to August 2. He toured the base, 
lunched with basic trainees, attended 
Protestant and Catholic services, dined with 
the ATC Chaplain’s staff and later chaplains 
from the base, held a forum with chaplains, and 
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visited the commander. The focus of his visit 
was the pastoral letter.” 

In August 1983 the Chief’s Office asked the 
USAF Chaplain School to include a new block 
of instruction in its curriculum. Chaplain George 
R. Pryor of the faculty developed the block, 
entitled “Moral Dimensions of Nuclear 
Warfare.” It became part of the School’s five 
courses, beginning with the Career Course in 
January 1984. The objective was to compre- 
hend the diversity of moral views affecting 
nuclear strategy and weapons. The Chief’s 
Office directed that the course “should provide 
the chaplains with an opportunity to appreciate 
the diversity of moral views affecting nuclear 
strategy and weapons. Under no circum- 
stances should the presentations be inflamma- 
tory 

As part of the ordinary process of coordina- 
tion among Air Staff agencies, the Chief’s 
Office received a request to approve a revised 
draft of Air Force doctrine in August 1983. The 
Office considered the matter and decided to file 
reservations on the staff summary coordination. 
At a staff meeting, Deputy Chief of Chaplains 
Barstad announced a forthcoming conference 
with the Air Staff office that had asked for the 
coordination. He invited the staff members to 
attend the meeting. The subject was very 
important, he said, given the chaplain’s role of 
promoting ethical sensitivity in the Air Force 
and the public’s right to freedom of information. 
He observed that sometimes it was necessary 
to “go on record” about certain issues, continu- 
ing: 

These are moral issues, and if we are just 

bystanders in this whole thing, we are not 

true to our calling and our responsibilities to 
our [faith] orientations. [Njot that we are just 
taking the system on every place it turns; 
there is a loyalty that also must exist. | guess 
they are uncomfortable because they do not 
have our buy-off, and | am not sure that they 
should have our buy-off on some of these 
issues. In other words, | do not think we have 
to concur on how the Air Force fights a war. 
There are some things that may be immoral 
in some respects, but for us to be in the 
coordination circle and to buy-off on every- 
thing, | do not think that is necessarily appro- 
priate. Maybe there are some things that they 
will do without concurrence from this office. | 
think you all need to think about that. 
The Office did not concur with segments of the 
proposed revision of Air Force doctrine. 

Chief of Chaplains Collins gave an interview 
on a weekly NBC radio show in September 
1983, sponsored by the National Conference of 
Catholic Bishops. Cassette copies of the inter- 
view went to all commands in November, with 
the suggestion that commanders review the 
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material as part of the continuing dialogue 
about the pastoral.*' 

The USAF Chaplain Conference met in 
October that year. The Chief’s Office invited Dr. 
Alan Geyer of the Churches’ Center for 
Theology and Public Policy, Washington, DC, 
as resource speaker. In his speech (“Chaplains 
as Peacemakers?”) Dr. Geyer focused on the 
question, “How, then, should we think reli- 
giously about politics and its relation to national 
security?” He had an extensive list of imper- 
atives for chaplains: “To cultivate the visions of 
peace, to share in being custodians of security 
and freedom, to do so without destroying the 
values of freedom itself, to do so without dehu- 
manizing our own military personnel, somehow 
to do so without generating hatred toward our 
adversaries.” The Chief’s Office distributed his 
address to chaplains and the AF leadership.” 

At Cardinal Cooke’s death late in 1983, the 
Chief’s Office showed appreciation for his vig- 
orous ministry to Catholic personnel, and sup- 
porting the armed forces in the nation’s 
defense. The MAC commander and an ecu- 
menical delegation from the Office attended his 
funeral. The deputation was powerful testimony 
to the bishops that the Office wanted no 
estrangement between the chaplaincy and this 
faith group’s hierarchy. There would be no “we- 
they” mentality between the chaplaincy and 
any of the nation’s religious groups.* 

The Chief’s Office asked chaplains to 
become acquainted with faith group positions 
on nuclear issues and to discuss these matters 
with commanders and personnel. Chaplains 
were not unanimous in their thinking about 
sponsoring educational activities on the ethical 
implications of nuclear issues. The USAF 
Chaplain Service Resource Board scientifically 
assessed the views of active duty chaplains, 
and reported late in 1983 that responses varied 
greatly. On the statement, “Chaplains should 
sponsor educational activities for members of 
the military on the ethical implications of 
nuclear issues,” the responses of 95% of the 
chaplains were as follows: 


STRONGLY UNCERTAIN STRONGLY 
DISAGREE AGREE 
1 2 3 4 = 6 th 


510170,/0.5% 6:29" 19726 6279.70 228% 1.20.7 % 

Most Catholic chaplains (90%) favored 
addressing the nuclear issue. All faith groups 
supported the idea of discussing the ethics of 
nuclear issues, but Protestants gave more 
qualified support than other faith groups. 
Senior chaplains and chaplains in leadership 
positions favored addressing the question more 
strongly than junior chaplains. Theologically lib- 
eral chaplains strongly favored addressing 
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nuclear issues, while theologically conservative 
chaplains were more hesitant. White chaplains 
(73%) favored addressing nuclear issues more 
strongly than Black chaplains (53%). 

In succeeding months and years, chaplains 
at various levels engaged in study, educational 
workshops and other activities to maintain cur- 
rency in nuclear issues. Chaplain William P. 
Hanrahan completed a paper at Air Command 
and Staff College entitled “The Chaplain’s Role 
in Nuclear Environment” (1983). In October 
1983, the St. Anthony Messenger interviewed 
Chaplain John F. Dwyer of the Air Force Logis- 
tics Command Chaplain’s Office for a special 
issue on the pastoral letter. 

At the SAC Commander’s Conference in May 
1983, conferees met at the SAC Memorial 
Chapel (Offutt AFB) for the annual SAC 
Memorial Service. In his address, Command 
Chaplain William F. Mattimore discussed SAC’s 
pivotal role in world peace: 

Again, however, while | will not go into detail 

of the countless deeds done by the people 

and units in our command for the good of 
others, | feel it is important to be reminded, 
and to remind the world, of our most impor- 
tant role professionally. As the command 
possessing and having the gravest 
responsibility for the poised and certainly 
restrained control of nuclear weapons, our 
most important role is that of “Guardians of 
the Peace”—through deterrence—deterrence 
of any other’s resort to nuclear war... . Yes, 
and we are free to say this in chapel, in the 
conviction of our nation’s leaders and policy 
makers, irrespective of political party, we 
believe that the nuclear arsenal which is the 
day-to-day, moment-to-moment, year in and 
year out responsibility of SAC to maintain— 
on our manned bombers and missiles (com- 
bined with the resources of the Navy and 
other U.S. and allied armed forces as well)— 
we believe this arsenal has been a fundamen- 
tal force and factor for good, for peace, 
through deterrence of any other nation’s 
aggression, particularly that of the Soviet 
Union with its militant party posture and mes- 
sage. | do not, as a chaplain, want this to 
sound as a Call to aggression. It would not be 
within my calling or vocation, but | believe 
under present existing circumstances vigi- 
lance is a top priority. Phrased another way, 
we believe that historians one day will 
recount that these post-World War II decades 
in which we have not had a major declared 
war or war between the major powers will be 
seen as a legacy of the SAC deterrent force. 
At the same chapel several months before, dur- 
ing Ash Wednesday noon mass, three women 
protested designs in the chapel’s stained glass 
windows. They included two Roman Catholic 
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sisters. Dressed in sackcloth and ashes, they 
distributed leaflets outside the chapel and held 
a sign reading, “Let us repent of the stain in our 
windows.” After the women received letters 
barring them from the base, ensuing media 
coverage scrutinized the sixteen panels com- 
memorating the four air forces and seventy-two 
divisions and wings in SAC. Activists com- 
plained about a mushroom cloud in the crest of 
the Eighth Air Force seal depicting an atomic 
bomb test in 1948. Another appeared in the 
shield of the 509th Bombardment Wing, the 
unit whose predecessor dropped atomic 
bombs on Japan. They also complained about 
bomber aircraft, radar scopes, swords, light- 
ning bolts, clenched fists, and a red phone in 
the windows that “should not be in the house 
of God.” The base commander answered that 
the windows were “historical displays” depict- 
ing the command’s military history. They 
served “as a reminder of the destructive power 
of armed conflict, and the need for us to con- 
tinue to work at preserving the peace and 
defending this wonderful country of ours.”*’ 

Chaplains encountered protesters at other 
bases. RAF Greenham Common, England 
became the first operational GLCM base on 
December 31, 1983, but protesters were a 
common sight long before then. During Holy 
Week and Easter in 1983, the Greenham Peace 
Women demonstrated outside the gates, 
blocking all entrances. Worship services had to 
be moved to the chapel at RAF Welford, about 
twenty miles away. Demonstrators were pre- 
sent around the clock after the base became 
GLCM-operational, and again in 1984 Easter 
services moved to RAF Welford. AF personnel 
began removing GLCMs from RAF Greenham 
Common in August 1989 in keeping with the 
recent treaty with the Soviet Union.® 

Demonstrators at the main gate at Davis- 
Monthan AFB peacefully protested the training 
of GLCM crews. The base commanding gen- 
eral asked three chaplains to meet demonstra- 
tors at the gate on November 11, 1983. They 
were Chaplains Richard E. Sprowl, Vincent R. 
Nicita and Raymond Helms. Acting as 
spokesman, Chaplain Sprowl reportedly told 
the marchers they had a right to demonstrate 
but not enter federal property. He said he too 
was concerned about the nuclear issue, but 
base officials were not involved in setting the 
nation’s nuclear weapons policies, as were 
Congress and the President. As a crowd of 150 
demonstrators watched, six marchers were 
arrested upon entering the base. Among them 
was a decorated WW Il fighter pilot.® 

Chaplains at many bases invited ecclesiasti- 
cal dignitaries to discuss nuclear issues. The 
Catholic Peace and Justice Commission at 
Wright-Patterson invited a member of the draft- 
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ing committee of the bishops’ pastoral letter to 
speak early in 1983. Archbishop Francis T. 
Hurley of Anchorage reflected on the pastoral 
at masses at Elmendorf AFB in February 1983. 
The bishop of Honolulu explained the second 
draft to a monthly meeting of Army, Navy and 
Air Force chaplains at Hickam AFB early in 
1983. Nearly two hundred persons at Offutt 
AFB heard the Reverend Val J. Peter of 
Creighton University discuss the pastoral letter 
and responsibilities of Catholic personnel late 
in 1983. The priests at Luke AFB published a 
joint letter on nuclear arms from Arizona’s three 
Catholic bishops in June 1982.°° 

No chaplain historical report provided direct 
evidence that chaplains briefed commanders 
on nuclear issues, though some undoubtedly 
did. Many chaplains led educational events on 
the subject. Most appear to have been Catholic 
chaplains. For example, for four weeks in 
England Chaplain Thomas P. Sandi set aside 
his usual homilies, distributed the pastoral let- 
ter, and discussed its key points. Chaplain 
Edward A. Colohan held a four-week workshop 
at Kadena AB in May 1983. Each session had 
an introductory lecture and ample time for 
discussion. The Catholic parish sponsored the 
forum, which was open to all. It covered 
defense policy and the pastoral letter; the panel 
included a Jewish chaplain and four AF mem- 
bers. Over a hundred people examined the his- 
tory of the church on peace and war, war in the 
nuclear age, Catholics and military service, and 
issues of peace and justice. Chaplain Colohan 
reported: 

People of our base feit strongly we were 

“right on target” with this course. There was 

much anxiety among military members as to 

whether or not the bishops were advocating 
eventual resignation for Catholic military 
members. This course helped greatly in dissi- 
pating such anxiety and helped our people 
understand that the bishops were still very 
supportive of their vocation in serving our 
country. 
One participant noted that the course “fostered 
much discussion on a topic that is not only a 
concern of our Catholic bishops and church 
community, but the world’s population.” 
Chaplain Colohan also responded to questions 
on Far Eastern Network’s weekly religious TV 
program.” 

Chaplains Leon J. Richard and James A. 
Schiffer presented two seminars for the 
Catholic parish at Castle AFB in 1983. ISC 
Sydney L. Hoffman and Chaplain David L. 
Franks joined three Reserve chaplains and five 
civilian clergy at Kirtland AFB to discuss peace- 
making and its relation to peacekeeping late 
that year. Chaplain Larry D. Mosley of Wright- 
Patterson fielded telephoned questions about 
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nuclear issues on a Public Broadcasting 
System television program. At the semi-annual 
supervisors’ luncheon at Vandenberg AFB in 
1984, Chaplain John H. Luongo reviewed the 
pastoral with ninety-two commanders and first 
sergeants in attendance. The Catholic parish at 
Whiteman AFB planned seminars about the 
pastoral letter during a three-day family retreat, 
with over 500 attending. Early in 1984 the 
Catholic parish at the USAF Academy commu- 
nity center held a two-day vigil for world peace 
under Chaplain Karl W. Barmann’s leadership. 
About 350 children and parents celebrated a 
mass for world peace at Loring AFB in July 
1985, and after mass children released 250 
helium balloons with peace prayer messages. 
Three members of the Chief’s Office attended a 
symposium in 1987 sponsored by the 
Archdiocese for the Military Services on the 
“Just War Tradition and Pacifism in the 
Church’s Teaching.” In 1989, Chaplain Robert 
S. Hochreiter of the Catholic parish at McGuire 
AFB led a sizable delegation to the annual pil- 
grimage for peace sponsored by the 
Archdiocese in Washington, DC. Other AF 
parishes also sent delegations.” 

Later in the decade the bishops of the United 
Methodist Church adopted a statement on 
peace entitled “In Defense of Creation.” The 
bishop of the Rocky Mountain Conference 
asked for a meeting at Hill AFB to discuss the 
thesis, and the bishop’s party, chaplains and 
seven key military leaders met for lunch with 
good interchange in 1987.%° 

Chief of Chaplains Barstad’s annual theme, 
“Seek Peace and Pursue It,” continued the dia- 
logue later in the decade. Chaplain Barstad 
viewed the theme as an opportunity for discus- 
sion about peacekeeping and peacemaking in 
faith groups and the AF community (see 
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Chapter 10). Several of his speeches were part 
of that exchange. Among them were “Peace in 
the Real World” (1984, Offutt AFB) and “Peace, 
A Priority of National and Spiritual Concern” 
(1985, Veterans Day, Birmingham, AL). 


The success of chaplains in meeting religious 
needs depended greatly on their skill in assess- 
ing the needs of chapel communities and 
bases. Local programming succeeded directly 
in proportion to how it met the needs of all 
people, and facilitated their free exercise of religion. 

That is why the process of needs assessment 
was so important. Among other tools in assess- 
ing needs, chaplains relied on their own 
research and skill, parish leaders, and informa- 
tion from base supervisors. Part of the needs 
assessment process was maintaining currency 
with developments in faith groups and society. 
This enabled chaplains to monitor develop- 
ments affecting their mission. 

An important development in the Eighties 
was widespread concern about nuclear issues 
and faith group involvement in these questions, 
especially the Roman Catholic bishops’ pas- 


toral letter. Chaplain leaders underscored that 


chaplains should keep abreast of devel!- 
opments so they could function as spiritual 
guides for AF personnel and advise comman- 
ders on ethical issues. Chaplain leaders averted 
the kind of schism that developed between the 
Chaplaincy and faith groups in the Vietnam 
War. They explained that on these issues chap- 
lains did not represent the administration’s or 
the Air Force’s position. Chaplains were cler- 
gypersons. Theirs was the challenging task of 
representing their faith group’s position, while 
providing ministry to service members who 
dedicated their lives to maintaining peace. 
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Chapter 15 
Worship and Rites 


Worship in Air Force chapels resemble a 
great mountain range. The lowest crest and 
tallest crown direct the eye toward the sky, just 
as worship stretches the human spirit to the 
transcendent. Large services with hundreds in 
attendance, booming organs, and full-throated 
choirs tower above other services, like the 
range’s highest peaks. Fifteen people huddled 
together in worship and prayer resemble a 
small foothill on the horizon. A rugged cliff juts 
out in eerie silence, like mourners weeping 
farewell to a loved one. 

This chapter discusses how chaplains met 
the worship needs of AF communities. First it 
addresses commonalities in worship. Then it 
turns to denominational services in Jewish, 
Orthodox, Roman Catholic and several other 
faith groups. Third, it reviews ecumenical wor- 
ship. This term is appropriate for general 
Protestant services involving chaplains and 
worshippers from many denominations, and is 
applicable to joint Protestant-Catholic services. 
The chapter concludes with sections on inter- 
faith worship, weddings and funeral-memorial 
services, and sacraments and rites. While most 
services in AF chapels were Judaeo-Christian 
in orientation, adherents of Islam, Buddhism, 
and several other religions exercised their reli- 
gious freedom there as well (Chapter 9). 

Chapels were places of holy significance for 
many people. Rituals and events with life-long 
significance occurred in chapels. They included 
worship, preaching, sacraments, rites, bap- 
tisms, marriages, funerals and memorial ser- 
vices. As a result, people took loving care of 
chapels. For instance, the Catholics and 
Protestants at Pope AFB purchased new altar 
and lectern frontals, vestments, and stoles in 
1981, and there were many other self-help ren- 
ovation projects.' Sacred places deserved spe- 
cial care since worship was the heart and soul 
of religious freedom. 
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Chaplains exerted great effort to provide spir- 
itually meaningful worship for people in AF 
communities. Since the public expression of 


faith was central to religious freedom, chaplain 
leaders emphasized quality worship and pro- 
vided chaplains with helpful worship resources. 
In keeping with the First Amendment’s guar- 
antee of religious freedom, Air Force Regulation 
265-1 prohibited commanders from forcing 
chaplains and other military personnel to par- 
ticipate in worship against conscience. It 
stated, “Commanders will not . . . direct chap- 
lains or other military personnel to conduct or 
take part in liturgical rites or joint services that 
conflict with their religious’ beliefs.” 
Commanders received guidance for accommo- 
dating worship practices in Air Force 
Regulation 35-53, Accommodation of Religious 
Practices: 
Some religious groups have worship require- 
ments that conflict with availability for duty. 
Time for worship may be a 25-hour Sabbath; 
days, on a routine basis, other than Saturday 
or Sunday; or for holy days or periods... . 
Worship services, holy days, and sabbath 
observances should be accommodated, 
except when reasonably believed by the 
commander to be precluded by military 
readiness, unit cohesion, standards, or disci- 
pline. If the time required for religious worship 
is consistently during normal duty hours, 
work shifts may be adjusted, if feasible, to 
permit accommodation. Any such shift must 
continue to maintain individual and unit readi- 
ness requirements. Ordinary leave may be an 
alternative, and is encouraged for either brief 
or lengthy holy days or periods. Commanders 
usually will not schedule training exercises on 
major religious holy days.’ 
Quality Worship 
Throughout the decade the Chief’s Office, 
command chaplains and installation staff chap- 
lains (ISCs) stressed the importance of provid- 
ing quality worship to meet the needs of 
people. Chief of Chaplains Stuart E. Barstad 
summed up the views of all the decade’s 
Chiefs on this subject in an editorial in 1987. He 
wrote that people “see us most frequently, and 
| would even say most significantly, in the role 
of worship leader. It is a role which calls for 
excellence on a regular basis.” He called excel- 
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lence in worship “an important cornerstone of 
our chaplaincy.” He added that excellence nor- 
mally included 

an informative bulletin, good music, sensitiv- 

ity to the worshippers, and a challenging 

homily which says we’re glad you’re here, 
and we have something to share with you. 

What an opportunity to convey a message 

which makes a difference!® 
Concern for quality worship was one reason 
Chief of Chaplains John A. Collins formed the 
Task Force on Pluralism earlier in the Eighties 
(Chapter 10). For some, proliferation of services 
not led by chaplains or supervised by installa- 
tion staff chaplains (ISCs) was a bad sign. It 
showed chaplains abdicating spiritual leader- 
ship and responsibility in an important area. 
The Chief’s Office also emphasized quality in 
worship in responding to a study in 1988 that 
recommended a reduction in chaplain man- 
power. If Air Staff or command levels pre- 
scribed the kinds of worship services to be 
provided at each base, the manpower reduc- 
tion could occur, the study said. The Chief’s 
Office rejected this contention out of hand.’ 
Chaplain Professional Continuing Education 
(CPCE) courses on worship, preaching and 
related subjects also emphasized quality In 
worship. 

The Chief’s Office inaugurated an AF-wide 
Functional Management Inspection (FMI) on 
worship and preaching in 1988-89. Its purpose 
was to assess the success of worship pro- 
grams at chapels and how to improve them. As 
a result of the findings, Chief of Chaplains John 
P. McDonough reminded command chaplains 
and ISCs of the need to publicize Eastern 
Orthodox services. Other instructions were to 
assign one chaplain to each Protestant service 
while recognizing that “rotation of preaching 
assignments may be appropriate,” and care- 
fully to assess the demographics of Protestant 
personnel and design worship services to meet 
all needs. Finally, chaplains should ensure ade- 
quate maintenance of the chapel and all fur- 
nishings as a proper environment for worship. 
The Chief’s Office required the USAF Chaplains 
School to address pertinent findings of the FMI. 
lt encouraged all parties to ensure that chapel 
management personnel (CMP) received ade- 
quate training to help in worship services.° 

Commands used staff assistance visits and 
inspections to stress excellence in worship. 
The goals program of the Military Airlift 
Command (MAC) Chaplain in 1988 and 1989 
aimed at increasing worship attendance 
through quality programs. MAC experienced a 
distressing drop of 9.5% in worship attendance 
from 1984 to 1987. Actually the decline was 
13.1% in proportion to changes in the com- 
mand’s population. As part of the goals pro- 
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gram, Chaplains Donald E. Arther and Cecil R. 
Richardson of the command office offered 
mini-workshops on raising quality and atten- 
dance in worship. Worship attendance in- 
creased nearly 2% in 1988, with a proportional 
increase of nearly 10% considering the com- 
mand’s loss of personnel during the year.°® 

There was a growing recognition in the 
Eighties that bases and commands could make 
the best decisions about worship schedules 
and services in quest of quality worship for all. 
A significant flap occurred over the schedule of 
general Protestant services at Clark AB, 
Philippines. A team from the Office of the Chief 
of Chaplains visited Clark in November 1981 
and again a year later. It complained about the 
incongruence between the Sunday prime-time 
schedule and that portion of Air Force 
Regulation 265-1 that guided ISCs in schedul- 
ing facilities. The regulation said, “When 
scheduling facilities for services, major faith 
group requirements have priority over denomi- 
national requirements.”’ The Chief’s team 
observed that general Protestant services 
occurred at Chapel 1 at 10:30 A.M. and Chapel 
2 at 9:15 A.M. The Protestant service at 10:30 
was a Gospel service with primarily Black wor- 
shippers and a distinctive denominational (ver- 
sus traditional general Protestant) flavor, the 
team said. After the 1981 visit, the Chief’s 
Office pressured the Pacific Air Forces (PACAF) 
Command Chaplain to resolve the schedule 
more equitably in favor of a general Protestant 
service in prime time at Chapel 1.° 

PACAF Command Chaplain Donald C. 
Ofsdahl wrote an extended letter to Chief of 
Chaplains Richard Carr late in January 1982. 
He described the history of the Gospel service, 
which began at least by 1977 as a general 
Protestant service. It “gradually became a 
predominantly Black Gospel service” just 
before 1978, when it outgrew facilities in 
Chapel 2 and moved to the 10:30 slot at 
Chapel 1. Attendance averaged about 300 per- 
sons, comprising about 40% of the Protestant 
attendance at Clark. He observed that any 
changes would require “the support and coop- 
eration of everyone in the entire chapel family 
at Clark. | believe it is a potentially volatile situ- 
ation,” he said. He did not think that the full 
participation of commanders and senior chap- 
lains “can be accomplished at this time.”° 

Early in February 1982, ISC Salvatore J. 
D’Angelo of Clark submitted a report to the 
command chaplain from Senior Protestant 
Chaplain John V. Bieberbach. It described a 
survey of Protestant worshippers about sched- 
ule changes, noting that the Protestant parish 
council “is content with worship services as 
they stand.”"® In mid-March the new Senior 
Protestant Chaplain, George J. Worner, 
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reported to the command in a letter on the 
“General Protestant Traditional Worship 
Service” that was meeting at 10:30. He said he 
observed and evaluated the “content, leader- 
ship, composition of the congregation, spiritual 
needs being met, and consequences of a pos- 
sible move to another hour and/or facility.” He 
concluded that “a change in time or location 
would be seriously detrimental to the program 
and could cause repercussions that would be 
far more difficult to deal with and give answers 
for, than are the few objections | have heard 
exist.” About that time the Chief of Chaplains 
wrote the command chaplain that he expected 
“corrective action to begin immediately to rem- 
edy this progressively unacceptable situation.” 
Chaplain Carr expected positive action, 
together with the “support and cooperation of 
the entire Clark chapel community.”" 

The PACAF Command Chaplain met with 
members of the Chief’s Office to discuss the 
issue again in April 1982. There was much dis- 
cussion on the nature of the Protestant Gospel 
service at Clark, and whether it was “general 
Protestant or denominational.” A general con- 
sensus emerged about the “need to study and 
define what a genera! Protestant service is,” 
and that the “present atmosphere and history 
at Clark AB encourage a careful and sensitive 
approach to a solution.” The Chief’s Office rec- 
ommended that the PACAF Command 
Chaplain “begin now to seek a more directed 
solution, and not wait for a new staff installation 
chaplain to face the problem.” The group noted 
that a Functional Management Inspection (FMI) 
on religious education, inciuding worship 
schedule, would occur as scheduled in May 
1982.” Late in May, Major General Kenneth D. 
Burns, Commander of Thirteenth Air Force, 
wrote the Chief of Chaplains about what he 
called “a proposal to alter the schedule of 
Chapel services here, specifically, our 10:30 
A.M. Protestant Service in Chapel One.” He 
continued: 

| wouldn’t bother you except that this pro- 
posal to relocate the service has become 
precipitously more serious, emanating as it 
has from outside this command. My view is 
that what may be involved here is the racial 
harmony that’s unequivocally entrenched in 
the Clark community, something we both 
cherish. 

lf | sound non-plussed, it’s because | am 

unaware of what’s driving this, of what 

changes have taken place over the last six 
years that we are now asked to underwrite 
such a move. During this same period, num- 
bers of chaplaincy visitations and the usual 

scrutinies failed to detect what has become a 

cause celebre today. 
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He asked for a review of the proposal to relo- 
cate the service.’* No further action was taken 
for the time being. 

The chaplain inspection team from Norton 
AFB visited Clark in September 1983 to per- 
form a Management Effectiveness Inspection. 
The team’s report recommended “that a prime- 
time General Protestant Worship Service be 
established . . . to meet the worship needs of 
some Protestants (Methodists, Presbyterians, 
Congregational, and American Baptists).” The 
team defined “prime time” as between 9:00 
A.M. and 12:00 noon on Sunday, although reg- 
ulations did not prescribe these hours. The 
team ruled that the 8:00 A.M. service was too 
early to fit this requirement, though Clark’s 
chaplain team noted that in tropical areas the 
day started earlier than 9:00. The inspection 
team did not accept the Gospel service or the 
11:30 general Protestant service as adequate in 
meeting the needs. However, the inspectors 
gave a “commendable” rating to the whole pro- 
gram, which was an advance over the 
“marginal” the chapel program received in pre- 
ceding years." 

This vignette shows the complexity of 
scheduling worship services to meet the needs 
of all personnel. All parties involved in this flap 
undoubtedly had good intentions, but the 
struggle showed several legitimate concerns. 
They included protecting the right of most Prot- 
estants to have a general Protestant service in 
a choice time and location, to encourage and 
nurture the existing Gospel service, and to 
leave basic scheduling decisions to the base 
and command. Without doubt, this controversy 
provided impetus for the decentralization that 
happened in the Chaplain Service in the 
Eighties. After the dust settled, the basic chapel 
schedule at Clark remained unchanged and in- 
tact. 

Worship Materials and Schedules 

Many ingredients helped chaplains meet the 
worship needs of personnel and dependents. 
Some commonalities in chapel worship were 
materials used in worship, the challenge of 
scheduling services, liturgy and lay assistance 
in worship, preaching, recognition Sundays, 
and special services and guests. Chapter 19 
discusses how choirs and music programs edi- 
fied worship. 

The most widely used worship book in AF 
chapels was the Book of Worship for United 
States Forces (1974). In 1988 the Armed Forces 
Chaplains Board reprinted the Book for tri-ser- 
vice use without revision. Although many com- 
plained that the volume was out of date, 
funding constraints prevented work on a new 
book of worship. In the Eighties there were sev- 
eral suggestions to revise the Air Force hymn, 
“Lord, Guard and Guide the Men Who Fly,” by 
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deleting the male gender and including mis- 
sileers. The reprint made no change in the 
copyrighted hymn since permission of its 
authors was required. 

Among widely-used worship materials were 
softbound and hardbound hymn collections, 
and orders of worship obtained locally. For 
instance, Catholics at Bolling AFB began using 
the hardbound publication Worship in 1987 
instead of paperback missals that easily wore 
out. It contained the mass, a three-year lec- 
tionary, and other rites and music." 

Scheduling services was a big challenge 
since many variables entered the mix. 
Chaplains juggled items like available Sunday 
hours at chapels, ensuring adequate parking, 
preparing Chapels for the next service, and 
coordinating services and religious education 
classes. At deeper levels, scheduling asked 
what services met what needs, what kinds of 
services were available, the quality of worship, 
and related questions. 

Chaplains surveyed people to gather informa- 
tion on scheduling and other items. A 
Protestant survey at Davis-Monthan AFB (1984) 
showed that people preferred traditional ser- 
vices, chaplain rotation between the two ser- 
vices, and sermons on spiritual growth and 
family concerns. Respondents complained of 
inadequate time between the end of the late 
service and the closing of the child care center. 
Senior Catholic Chaplain Edward A. Rutkowski 
distributed an evaluation instrument for masses 
at Hickam AFB. He asked about the content 
and presentation of homilies, lectors, and ush- 
ers, and appropriateness of music for liturgical 
celebration. The survey also covered the 
congregation’s responsiveness in song and 
prayer, the sanctuary’s appearance, and 
whether the altar was the focus during mass. 

ISCs shifted, added and deleted services to 
meet perceived needs. The Protestant chap- 
lains broadened worship opportunities at Dover 
AFB in 1983 by turning the 9:30 A.M. service 
into a liturgical service with communion twice a 
month. They renamed the 12:15 P.M. Gospel 
Service as the Inspirational Service, and served 
communion monthly there and in the 11:00 
A.M. traditional service. ISC Donald L. Wilson 
sensed a need to broaden worship opportuni- 
ties at Tyndall AFB in 1988. He shifted the 
Gospel Hour to a Praise Service, and the Gen- 
eral Protestant Service to a Traditional Worship 
Service. A new Informal Service started in the 
chapel annex. To alleviate crowded conditions 
on Sunday morning, Chaplains Jose M. 
Gutierrez and Richard B. Dunn began a Sunday 
evening mass at Goodfellow AFB in 1988." 

“Typical” worship schedules depended partly 
on the size of the base. ISC David A. Samf 
supervised eight worship services each week- 
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end at Bitburg AB in 1983, including two 
masses on Sunday and one on Saturday. 
People from non-liturgical traditions went to the 
informal Protestant service at 8:30 A.M.,; a litur- 
gical service at 9:45 followed the Lutheran rite. 
The Traditional Protestant Service at 11:15 met 
in the housing chapel, which also housed a 
Korean Protestant service at 1:00 P.M. The 
Gospel Service at 2:00 mirrored the religious 
background of many Black personnel. Each 
service had its own “pastor” chaplain. 
According to the report, this “added identity 
and continuity to the worship services.” 

Under Senior Protestant Chaplain James D. 
Saunders, the Protestant program at Osan AB 
had four services, besides denominational ser- 
vices. The 9:00 A.M. liturgical service replaced 
an informal service in 1988. The 11:15 A.M. tra- 
ditional service “appeals to those from a mid- 
line denominational heritage,” according to the 
report, with children’s church twice a month. 
The 2:00 P.M. service was “oriented toward 
those with a Gospel background, and we are 
striving to include both Black and white Gospel 
traditions.” The 6:00 P.M. service of informal 
singing and preaching “ministers to those from 
an informal church background,” and often 
included special music. Most attendees were 
single or unaccompanied young personnel. 

In 1987 at Whiteman AFB, a smaller base, 
Protestant services included a formal, tradi- 
tional service at 11:00 A.M., a lay-led Gospel 
service at 2:30 PM, and an informal service at 
6:00 P.M. At Little Rock AFB, a review of the 
worship schedule in 1983 brought several 
changes. The 8:30 A.M. service moved back fif- 
teen minutes to provide a full hour for worship, 
and a children’s church service and Gospel 
service started."” 

Protestants at many bases met for a single 
service on fifth Sundays. This common worship 
experience helped build community, uniting 
people from all services. In 1984 each fifth 
Sunday service at Hill AFB featured a potluck 
meal and theme, with a different group plan- 
ning each service. At Vandenberg AFB, service 
groups planned each fifth Sunday in 1984. 
Protestants at Ellsworth AFB held an annual 
“Super Sunday” in September; at least the 
tenth anniversary occurred in 1987." 

Senior Protestant Chaplain Joseph E. 
Golden, Jr. came up with the idea of “theme 
Sundays” for Keesler AFB in 1989. During 
August, all Protestant services featured a com- 
mon theme aimed at improving participation in 
chapel programs. The first Sunday was “Who’s 
Who in the Pews?” Sunday, emphasizing atten- 
dance and creating a mailing list. The next 
Sunday’s theme was “What’s Going On?” 
Parish leaders gave one-minute descriptions of 
their programs from the pews. “Wishing Well 
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Sunday” encouraged people to deposit their 
wishes for the chapel in miniature wishing 
wells. “Sign-Me-Up” Sunday, the third in 
August, featured talent forms for volunteering 
talents and services. A rally day picnic ended 
the month-long process. August attendance in 
Protestant services increased 11% over the 
previous year, and so did Sunday School atten- 
dance."° 

Weather sometimes disrupted the schedule. 
Peterson AFB chaplains canceled all Christmas 
Eve services when the “Blizzard of 1982” 
dumped more than ten inches of snow and 
reduced visibility to zero. Five-foot snow drifts 
blocked entrances to the base and chapel the 
next morning, and Christmas Day mass was 
canceled since Chaplain James A. Kaczmarek 
was snow-bound off-base. After trudging from 
base housing to the chapel, Chaplain Wayne H. 
Zirzow and his family were the only ones at the 
Protestant service. At Lowry AFB that year, no 
services met on Christmas Eve, Christmas Day, 
or the Sunday after Christmas. F. E. Warren 
AFB also closed over Christmas because of 
snow. Wind also caused problems. Offutt 
AFB’s chapel historian wrote in the “one-time 
only” category about an event on Pentecost 
Sunday in 1982. “Worshippers were gathered 
in the annex of the SAC Memorial Chapel when 
a sudden gust of wind blew down a 60 foot 
limb of the elm tree at the front entrance to the 
annex.” It crushed the roof and caused $5,000 
in damage. Good weather canceled most ser- 
vices at Edwards AFB on July 4, 1982, a clear 
day for the space shuttle’s landing.” 

A major scheduling problem emerged at 
Clark AB in 1986 when striking Filipino civilian 
employees blockaded all gates during Holy 
Week. They refused to allow anyone on or off 
the base. Clark chaplains met the challenge by 
providing ministry where they were. Chaplain 
Gordon E. Snyder was on John Hay AS, and he 
held Holy Thursday and Easter services for 
people stranded there. The Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and his party attended. 
Locked off base, Chaplain Theodore T. 
Anthony held Protestant Easter services at a 
local subdivision for personnel living off base. 
Chaplains Charles W. Perry and John E. 
Suhoza held services on base, then flew to a 
naval station to hold Protestant and Catholic 
services for personnel at these isolated loca- 
tions.” 

Many chapels offered nursery care at the 
base child care center. When Nellis AFB’s cen- 
ter closed on Sunday in 1984, Protestant and 
Catholic parishioners petitioned for its re-open- 
ing. Soon about twenty infants and toddlers 
used the center each Sunday. Some chapels 
provided child care in-house.” 

Liturgy and Lay Assistance 
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To meet the needs of people accustomed to 
formal orders of service, chaplains from these 
backgrounds offered liturgical services. They 
often invited lay persons to plan and participate 
in liturgies. This was common on many bases. 

One significant development in the decade 
was the increased number of Protestant liturgi- 
cal services. Some schedules added new litur- 
gical services, and in others the general 
Protestant services placed greater emphasis on 
more formal liturgies. Often the earliest Sunday 
morning Protestant service was a liturgical ser- 
vice held by a Lutheran or Episcopal chaplain, 
or another chaplain comfortable in this format. 
For instance, the 8:45 A.M. Protestant service 
at Scott AFB took on a liturgical pattern in 1982 
under the leadership of Chaplain Charles D. 
Cottrill. An Episcopalian, he designed the ser- 
vice to meet the needs of Lutherans, 
Methodists, Presbyterians, and his own faith 
group. More than twenty persons said they 
wanted a form of worship more akin to 
Lutheran and Episcopal practice at Laughlin 
AFB in 1987, so chaplains initiated a liturgical 
service.” 

Liturgical services emphasized the people’s 
“liturgy,” their work in offering praise and wor- 
ship. Many Protestant chaplains took up this 
theme with participatory worship formats. 
Under the guidance of Senior Protestant 
Chaplain Donald L. Russell, the late-morning 
general Protestant service at Brooks AFB 
assumed a more formal tone in 1988. A new 
format for the order of service included a call to 
worship, prayer of confession, assurance of 
pardon, and responsive readings. Congrega- 
tional singing and acolytes increased the sense 
of formality. The historical report from Mt. 
Home AFB said in 1987, 

We make every attempt to provide a worship 

atmosphere that encourages active participa- 

tion by the congregation. One area in which 
we have made a change to further this aspect 
is the music portion of the [Protestant] ser- 
vice. It had been mentioned that perhaps we 
were leaning too heavily toward special 
music selections by choirs rather than con- 
gregational praise in song. We now limit choir 
selections to one per service. We are pleased 
with the response from the children as 
acolytes; we use four acolytes per general 

Protestant worship service. 

Senior Protestant Chaplain Daniel N. Powell led 
the way in these changes. The Catholic choir at 
Bergstrom AFB encouraged congregational 
hymn-singing by singing easier tunes. Lay par- 
ticipation increased in eucharistic minister, lec- 
tor and usher programs.” 

Liturgy committees and liturgical workshops 
raised interest and participation at many bases, 
especially in Roman Catholic parishes. Most 
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Catholic parish councils included liturgy com- 
mittees. The liturgy committee at RAF 
Greenham Common came of age in 1987 after 
starting with four people interested in brighten- 
ing the liturgy. The committee designed litur- 
gies for the special seasons of Lent, Holy 
Week, Easter, Ascension and Pentecost. At 
Norton AFB, a set of classes on the meaning of 
the mass attracted twenty persons in 1981. Hill 
AFB’s Catholic parish sponsored a liturgy 
workshop in November 1982 for readers, com- 
mentators, ushers, eucharistic ministers and 
musicians. The groups walked through the 
mass after receiving training. ISC William F. 
Mattimore scheduled a two-day liturgy work- 
shop at Hanscom AFB in 1985 on topics from 
Vatican II.*° 

Choral readings involving the chaplain, con- 
gregation, and choir enriched Protestant wor- 
ship at Tinker AFB. At some bases, choral 
readings and prayer petitions requested by 
people were standard. Chaplain Danny R. 
Thompson provided prayer request forms for 
Protestants at Davis-Monthan AFB, and 
Chaplain Francis G. Andrews asked parishio- 
ners at Yokota AB to request special prayers at 
mass in the book at the back of the chapel.” 

“Priest-less” Sundays presented a special 
challenge for lay assistance in Roman Catholic 
parishes. The Archdiocese for the Military 
Services gave permission to Chaplain John R. 
Mulnix for three lay persons to conduct priest- 
less Sunday liturgies at Moody AFB. They fol- 


lowed the Canadian Ritual for Lay Presiders | 


that included prayer, a homily, and distribution 
of communion. A different solution prevailed at 
Thule AB in 1983 when a telephone hook-up 
allowed Catholics to follow the mass at 
Sondrestrom AB. When the local auxiliary 
chaplain could not hold mass at Comiso AS in 
1987, Protestant Chaplains Patrick J. Haley 
and Lorenza R. Meekins preached, and a 
eucharistic minister distributed communion.” A 
later portion of the chapter covers the work of 
Jewish lay leaders. Acolytes and ushers helped 
in most services. One development in the 
Eighties was the increased number of acolytes 
in many Protestant services. For example, in 
1987 Chaplain Dennis Hutson held an acolyte 
training class for Protestant youth at Little Rock 
AFB. Many bases had usher training programs. 
Sometimes special services accented the work 
of ushers, such as a service Chaplain William J. 
Simon designed at Clark AB in 1987. Usher 
breakfasts attracted about twenty people at 
Holloman AFB in 1984; they featured training in 
managing chapel offerings and other subjects.” 

Using lay assistants was not all sweetness 
and light since some volunteers failed in their 
duties. Chaplain Vincent R. Nicita called a 
meeting of lectors, commentators, ushers, 
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eucharistic ministers and altar servers in 1983 
after some did not meet scheduled as- 
signments. The eighty people attending heard 
how important their contribution was for Davis- 
Monthan’s Catholic parish, and the problem 
disappeared.” 
Preaching 
Preaching was a staple of worship services. 
The form, content and delivery of sermons 
were as diverse as Chaplains. Many at Pope 
AFB appreciated the preaching of Chaplain 
Leslie W. Strickhausen, but success required 
many hours on his part. The historian reported: 
Through the years many people had 
remarked that he was one of the easiest 
preachers to listen to. He never carried notes 
to the pulpit. In fact, he never used the pulpit, 
choosing instead to walk around in front of 
the altar and down to the congregation. He 
often remarked that he had been preaching 
since he was a teenager. It was his habit to 
run about four miles each day, during which 
time he meditated on his sermon and the 
points he wished to make. One parishioner 
stated that his sermons were always encour- 
aging and challenging. 
Chaplains prepared and delivered homilies in 
different styles. In a venture to enrich preach- 
ing, Chaplain Gilbert W. Beeson led a Monday 
noon Bible study at Norton AFB on the next 
Sunday’s lessons. ISC James W. King printed 
sermon outlines in bulletins at Griffiss AFB. An 
article by ISC Robert E. Robinson told chapel- 
goers at Eielson AFB how to listen to sermons 
with profit. He admitted it was usually more fun 
to preach than listen. Some chaplains 
enlivened homilies with first-person sermons. 
Chaplain Ralph E. McCulloh preached as 
Pontius Pilate at Pope AFB in 1981. Judas, 
Mary, Barabbas, Caiaphas and Nicodemus ap- 
peared at Hahn AB during Lent in 1984. Behind 
the costumes were Chaplains Roy D. Copsey, 
Gloria J. Orengo, William C. Aiello, Nathaniel 
Crawford, and Joel L. Underwood. The USAF 
Chaplain Service Resource Board sent chap- 
lains a preaching improvement kit in 1989 as 
part of a tri-service resourcing effort.°° 
Senior Protestant Chaplain Ronald E. 
Gallagher set up a preaching schedule for the 
three Protestant chaplains at RAF Upper 
Heyford so each preached regularly in the 
same service. He found the experiment in 1985 
to be rewarding: 
| might add here that this experience of 
preaching every week in the same service is 
new to me as a military chaplain. I’m more 
accustomed to preaching less frequently and 
sharing a service. Yet, for this community at 
this time, I’m convinced that the present sys- 
tem is the best one. In fact, for myself, I’ve 
never enjoyed preaching as much as | have 
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Chaplain preachers, including Charles W. Perry at Plattsburgh AFB, 1980 (top, left), Walter 
N. McDuffy at Scott AFB, 1981 (bottom, left), Gene K. McIntosh as Pilate at Holloman AFB, 
1984 (top, right), and Thomas R. Bush at England AFB, 1987 (bottom, right). 
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Chaplains Joseph P. Hennessy at Yokota AB, 1989 (top) and James A. Curry at 
Charleston AFB, 1982 (bottom). 
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during the past year at Upper Heyford.” 

This was the same conclusion the FMI on wor- 
ship and preaching reached in 1988-89. 

Recognition Sundays and Special Services 

Chaplains understood that people wanted 
worship services to recognize their vocations 
and contributions. At Lowry AFB, Catholic ser- 
vices included a special program called the 
Cross and Flag Honor Guard in 1987. Technical 
trainees dressed in distinctive service uniforms 
joined in the mass, wearing the chapel’s silver 
rope. Volunteer flag-bearers and servers added 
life to the mass, and Chaplain Mark P. Spring 
held a monthly social for the guard. Chaplains 
Steven M. Larsen, Stephen D. Hess, and 
Hensman J. Smidt started a similar program in 
the Protestant services. The Silver Ropes 
handed out bulletins, received offerings, and 
cleaned up the chapel. At Iraklion AB a Prot- 
estant service on the 40th anniversary of the 
United States Air Forces Europe (USAFE) in 
1985 recognized those who served the most 
time in the command. For Chaplain Dennis A. 
Lovin, each Sunday was a special day during 
Protestant services at Pope AFB. There were 
Sundays for civilians and retirees, for parish 
council nominees, and for the 40th Tactical 
Airlift Group. Protestant and Catholic parishes 
at Homestead AFB bid a ford farewell in 1984 
to Ms Mildred Redhead, “St. Mildred” as she 
was Called. She retired at 80 years of age after 
serving twenty-seven years as organist there. 
During that time she missed only seven 
Sundays, and reportedly heard over 4,000 ser- 
mons.” 

Services included many kinds of special 
observances, and calendars listed guest 
speakers. In 1987 Chaplain Thomas P. Sandi 
celebrated the church’s catholicity during a 
mass at Loring AFB that had songs, costumes, 
and artifacts from fifteen countries. Chaplain 
Joseph H. Blattner observed Ark Sunday and 
special Halloween, Thanksgiving and Christmas 
masses with children’s programs at Mt. Home 
AFB. Over a hundred persons attended a heal- 
ing service led by “Brother Panky” at Hickam 
AFB in 1984, and liturgical dance enlivened 
masses at Fairchild AFB. A service entitled 
“Future of the Circus” at Edwards AFB focused 
on clown ministry. A Protestant service at 
Mather AFB featured a world twirling champion 
and circus performer in 1983. His ministry 
included twirling, juggling, inspirational music, 
Bible analogies, pantomime, drama, poetry and 
humor. Whether to clap at these kinds of ser- 
vices was a question sometimes raised. ISC 
Theodore R. Chumley provided guidance to 
Protestants at Shaw AFB in 1987: 

Should the congregation applaud during the 

formal worship service? The answer is ordi- 

narily no. The tenor of the worship service is 
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directed God-ward. To break that directive 
atmosphere and the flow of worship with 
applause is generally unacceptable, unless 
directed to do so by the worship leader. The 
contributions of individuals or groups to the 
worship experience, i.e., the choir, soloists, 
etc., are not performances or recitals but gifts 
given to worship God. To applaud is to make 
their gift simply a performance, to glean audi- 
ence approval—and that, of course, is not the 
purpose of worship.* 

Through it all, chapiains and lay people 
worked to meet the worship needs of all. Since 
no one way was right for everyone, it was no 
easy task to meet the variety of worship needs 
of AF people. 


JEWISH DENOMINATIONAL WORSHIP 


Four generic types of denominational worship 
happened on AF bases. Three types fit the wor- 
ship needs of Jewish, Roman Catholic, and 
Orthodox personnel and dependents. The 
fourth consisted of many different denomina- 
tional services for other faith groups, including 
Lutherans, Episcopalians, world religious 
groups such as Muslims and Buddhists, and 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
(LDS), among others. LDS adherents held 
denominational services at many locations, 
most of the time off-base at local stake houses. 

Worship and Pastoral Care 

Though Jewish personnel comprised less 
than one percent of AF personnel, the Chaplain 
Service exerted great effort to address their 
religious needs world-wide. The Jewish Welfare 
Board, the endorsing agency for Jewish chap- 
lains, asked that Jewish programs meet the 
combined needs of Orthodox, Conservative 
and Reform Jews, despite their differences. 
The following discussion covers the full range 
of Jewish programs, including worship, reli- 
gious education and fellowship activities. 

About ten or twelve Jewish chaplains served 
in the Air Force during most of the decade. 
Most of them received assignments to large 
bases or locations where they could provide 
coverage for a broad geographical area. Others 
served as ISCs and in staff positions. It was the 
Chief of Chaplains’ policy that, like other chap- 
lains, Jewish chaplains served all AF personnel 
directly, or indirectly by arranging ministry 
through others. There was no encouragement 
to limit ministry to Jewish personnel, though 
they had this assignment too. In an important 
shift, Chief of Chaplains John A. Collins 
changed the Jewish chaplain insignia in 1983, 
replacing Roman numerals on the Tables of the 
Law with Hebrew numerals.” 

The Armed Forces Chaplains Board used tri- 
service resources to provide pastoral coverage 
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for Jewish military personnel outside the conti- 
nental United States (CONUS). As part of this 
arrangement in the Eighties, AF rabbis covered 
Europe and the Mediterranean while the Navy 
covered the Pacific. For example, in 1988 three 
AF Jewish chaplains worked in the European 
and Mediterranean area. The USAFE command 
chaplain funded their visits to AF bases, and 
the military service requesting assistance pro- 
vided funding when they served non-AF 
personnel. In CONUS, Strategic Air Command 
(SAC) provided help to ISCs and Jewish pro- 
grams throughout the command through a 
rabbi normally assigned at Offutt AFB.* 

Jewish chaplains in Europe and the 
Mediterranean carried on itinerant ministries 
along with programs at their base of station. 
For example, in 1984 Chaplain Theodore H. 
Stainman had a base ministry at Hellenikon AB, 
Greece. He also made regular visits to person- 
nel at seven other locations in Greece, Turkey 
and Spain (Iraklion, Ankara, Adana, Izmir, 
Torrejon, Zaragoza and Rota). He recruited and 
trained lay leaders at these bases, held worship 
and rites, advised ISCs, and usually led High 
Holy Day worship in Spain. Chaplain Elliott M. 
Marmon was the AF rabbi for the United 
Kingdom in 1988. His “BLAM” program 
included services at RAF Bentwaters on the 
first Friday each month, RAF Lakenheath the 
second, RAF Alconbury the third, and RAF 
Mildenhall the fourth. Buses brought parish- 
ioners from surrounding bases to each service. 
Stationed at RAF Mildenhall, he used the 
Jewish chaplain fund council as a parish coun- 
cil 

Fifth Air Force cooperated with ISC Sidney L. 
Hoffman of Yokota AB to sponsor a conference 
for Jewish chaplains and lay leaders from all 
military branches in the Pacific. They met for 
three days in August 1988 at Yokota and the 
Tokyo Jewish Community Center. Seven chap- 
lains and four lay leaders had sessions on 
kosher food procurement, area coverage, min- 
istering in field conditions, strengthening small 
communities, Torah study, expanding opportu- 
nities for worship and learning, planning 
retreats, recruiting and training lay leaders, and 
other subjects.*’ 

With the help of the Jewish Welfare Board, 
the Chaplain Service arranged foodstuffs for 
Jewish observances. Chaplains assisted per- 
sonnel seeking Basic Allowance _ for 
Subsistence for religious diets (see Chapter 4). 

Dedications of religious accouterments were 
special celebrations for Jewish communities. 
Chaplain Marvin L. Labinger led the Jewish 
congregation at Eglin AFB in dedicating an 
eternal light, Torah cover, Holy Ark, and Ark 
Curtain in 1981. Chaplain Labinger told about a 
very young member of the religious school. 
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When asked to describe the Torah scroll, the 
child wrote, “Hold it gently. We put clothes on 
the Torah. It is made of one page and it has lots 
of words on it. You put a little hat on it. That’s 
ail.” In 1984 the congregation at Fairchild AFB 
dedicated a cedar Ark built by chapel manager 
Daniel D. Parks; the job took over a hundred 
hours. Chaplain Irvin S. Ehrlich presided at the 
dedication of a new Ark in a Sabbath service at 
Lackland AFB in 1988. 

Sabbath Services and Religious Schools 

About 1,250 Jewish services occurred annu- 
ally in AF chapels in the mid-Eighties. Since the 
number of Jewish chaplains was small, lay 
leaders or auxiliary rabbis probably conducted 
at least 30% of them. Auxiliary chaplains pro- 
vided help under contract in many areas, and 
neighboring congregations incorporated mili- 
tary personnel and dependents in some areas. 
Most Jewish programs included Sabbath ser- 
vices, Holy Day services, a religious school for 
children, and other forms of education and cul- 
tural enrichment. The Armed Forces Chaplains 
Board provided a unified curriculum of Jewish 
educational materials. 

Chaplain Ehrlich held regular Sabbath ser- 
vices, lox and bagel luncheons, and study 
groups in the United Kingdom. Members at 
Kadena AB dedicated a Jewish chapel library 
when the religious school opened in the fall of 
1981. Several local rabbis instructed children 
and adults at Scott AFB, and the “Jewish 
Community News” welcomed newcomers and 
increased awareness of community events in 
1987. A local rabbi led worship services twice a 
month at the base with the help of two lay lead- 
ers, and two Hebrew classes met. Twelve 
Jewish personnel and thirty-three dependents 
of Hill AFB worshipped with a neighboring con- 
gregation in 1987, and held monthly services 
on base. Chaplain Hoffman offered a seven- 
week adult Hebrew class at Yokota for thirteen 
persons interested in basic biblical Hebrew. 
Ramstein AB’s religious school celebrated 
Purim with a carnival in 1984, and closed the 
school year with a picnic.°*° 

Circumcision and bar and bat mitzvah were 
important occasions, and the latter was a sig- 
nificant milestone in religious education. The 
ISC at Oslo, Norway imported a moel from 
Copenhagen to perform a circumcision in 1987. 
Over a hundred people celebrated the bar mitz- 
vah of a young man instructed by Chaplain Joel 
R. Schwartzman at Hellenikon AB in 1987.*° 

Most Jewish programs incorporated musical 
and cultural events. The USAF Academy 
Jewish Cadet Choir took a tour throughout the 
United States twice a year. Stationed at the 
Academy in 1986, Chaplain Schwartzman 
reported that the choir rehearsed weekly and 
sang at Sabbath services. The Jewish program 
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Chaplain Irvin S. Ehrlich with Torah scroll (top), and Chaplain Theodore H. Stainman giving 
Hebrew instruction (bottom, left); Torah at Travis AFB (bottom, right). 
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Jewish service at USAF Academy (top), and George AFB, 1990 (middle); erecting Sukkoth at 
Offutt AFB, 1982 (bottom). 
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included study groups, religious retreats, dinner 
meetings, and holiday services. Chaplain 
Howard B. Zyskind composed a creative liturgy 
for a Jewish Music Festival at Offutt AFB in 
1989, with music provided by two cantors. His 
congregation also attended a local theater pro- 
duction at the Omaha Jewish Community 
Center. With the help of ISC Hoffman, the 
Jewish congregation of the United Kingdom 
hosted a Jewish jamboree at RAF Alconbury in 
1982. It attracted nine hundred military and 
civilian visitors.*' 

No one should underestimate the importance 
of Jewish lay leaders recruited by ISCs and 
Jewish chaplains around the Air Force. At most 
bases they ensured the continuity and viability 
of Jewish programs. Some received help from 
auxiliary chaplains, while others did not. 

The outline of the program at Misawa AB in 
1983-84 is instructive. A lay leader from the 
Navy headed the Jewish program. It was the 
largest in Japan except for Yokosuka Naval 
Base, where a rabbi-chaplain worked. The 
Navy rabbi visited Misawa quarterly, offering 
seminars and discussions. Weekly Sabbath 
services and Onegs averaged about ten to fif- 
teen people, with over thirty attending Yom 
Kippur services. Late in 1983 a small education 
program was developed for eight young peo- 
ple, and the community laid plans for adult ses- 
sions. The congregation also joined in an 
interfaith seder.* 

An AF captain generated a vibrant program at 
Los Angeles AFB in 1987. In the last six months 
of the year the congregation held luncheon pro- 
grams, film discussions, a circumcision, and a 
High Holy Day workshop. It also celebrated 
Sukkot and Hanukkah. A monthly newsletter 
kept all informed.” 

A lay leader arranged monthly meetings and 
Onegs in 1988 at Sembach AB. The group cel- 
ebrated Rosh Hashanah and Yom Kippur at 
Ramstein with Chaplain Brett C. Oxman’s con- 
gregation. The lay leader commended support 
from the chapel staff, especially ISC Andre M. 
Bernard. ISC Francis G. Andrews recruited a 
colonel as lay leader at Travis AFB; the pro- 
gram in 1988 included celebration of the High 
Holy Days. A female lay leader at Ankara AS 
scheduled monthly services, weekly religious 
classes, Passover Supper, and Purim service in 
1987 with the help of Chaplain Schwartzman 
from Hellenikon. Some potential lay leaders 
offered their services to ISCs. This happened 
at Davis-Monthan AFB in 1988 when the 
Jewish Welfare Board certified a Naval retiree. 
The first Shabbat service convened in short 
order. Religious classes met on Sunday after- 
noon in the chapel annex, and during Hanuk- 
kah the chapel lawn included an illuminated 
wooden menorah.* 
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The Tactical Air Command (TAC) Chaplain’s 
Office held conferences for Jewish lay leaders 
in the Eighties. The fourth in a series of training 
conferences ran for a week in 1988, attended 
by sixteen lay leaders and three resource per- 
sons. The conference gave guidance on many 
questions and created a networking system. 
Chaplain Paul P. Milcetich and TSgt James R. 
Patten of the TAC Office, with Reserve 
Chaplain Victor M. Solomon, headed the con- 
ference. Lay leaders from several commands 
profited from the TAC conferences. For exam- 
ple, after the 1986 conference Hill AFB’s lay 
leader set up a newsletter and questionnaire, 
and sent in a budget for Jewish support for the 
next fiscal year.” 

Not all efforts at recruiting lay leaders were 
successful, sometimes because local congre- 
gations provided excellent assistance. For 
example, early in the decade ISC Donald L. 
Wilson made numerous attempts to organize a 
Jewish community at Beale AFB, including re- 
cruiting a lay leader. All was to no avail. A visit- 
ing Jewish chaplain from the SAC Chaplain’s 
Office agreed that a fast-growing local con- 
gregation met all Jewish needs.” 

High Holy Days and Festivals 

High Holy Days in the fall of the year and the 
other feasts and festivals were an important 
part of Jewish life and practice. Chaplain 
Marmon led Jewish congregants at RAF 
Mildenhall in celebrating Rosh Hashanah on 
September 12, 1988 from 8:30 A.M. to 1:30 
P.M. The Protestant Women of the Chapel pro- 
vided child care for small children. The next 
week included an Eve of Yom Kippur service, 
and the next day Yom Kippur services from 
8:30 A.M. to 2:30, and then at 5:00 P.M., fol- 
lowed by fellowship and Break-the-Fast. That 
year at Yokota AB, Chaplain Hoffman led Rosh 
Hashanah services on September 11 followed 
by dinner, and on September 12 with a Torah 
reading, Shofar service and Kiddush. Services 
also met on the Second Day. Yom Kippur 
began with Kol Nidre on September 20, and 
continued the 21st with Morning Prayers at 
10:00 A.M., Yizkor at 12:00, Musaf at 12:30, 
Minnah, Neilah, and concluding prayers at 4:30 
P.M. Chaplain Zyskind’s services at Offutt AFB 
met at Capehart Chapel. On September 17, 
1985, four Jewish chaplains from Ramstein, 
Hahn, Heidelberg and Stuttgart participated in 
the second day of Rosh Hashanah at the Rashi 
Synagogue in Worms. Personnel from four mili- 
tary communities attended. During that year at 
Ramstein AB, five Yom Kippur services in 
twenty-four hours averaged seventy-five in 
attendance. Over 150 attended Yom Kippur at 
Kadena AB in 1981. Among many other loca- 
tions observing High Holy Days during the 
decade were Vandenberg AFB, where the 
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Vandenberg-Lompoc Jewish Community had a 
vibrant program; Lowry AFB, where occa- 
sionally the entire Jewish community from 
Aurora, CO joined in celebration; and Whiteman 
AFB, where in 1984 a Reserve AF rabbi held 
services. Over 300 attended High Holy Days 
services at George AFB in 1988. Chaplain 
David R. Feld secured the help of a cantor at 
Eglin AFB’s services in 1983.’ 

The feast of Sukkot is the festival of thanks- 
giving for the final in-gathering of the harvest. 
The sukkah (booth) symbolizes the Israelites’ 
wanderings. Jewish communities constructed 
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many booths on chapel grounds and elsewhere 
around the Air Force. Chaplain Hoffman hosted 
a Kiddush in the sukkah outside the west 
chapel at Yokota in 1987. A number of people 
took meals in the sukkah during the festival 
week.*® 

The fall holiday of Shimhat Torah (Rejoicing in 
the Law) signalled completion of the annual 
reading of the Torah scroll. At Lackland AFB’s 
large chapel, Chaplain Ehrlich presided over 
the re-rolling of the scroll in September 1988. 
About a month later the community observed 
the fiftieth anniversary of Kristallnacht (The 
Night of Broken Glass) on November 9 in a 
memorial service at the Jewish Community 
Center. In December Jewish communities cele- 
brated the Feast of Lights, Hanukkah, with 
Maccabean games for children following wor- 
ship services. Chaplain Schwartzman con- 
ducted Havdallah and Hanukkah services in 
1988 at the home of a deputy chief of mission 
of the U.S. embassy in Athens, Greece. On 
several bases, menorahs appeared as a symbol 
of Hanukkah. Scott AFB’s first menorah (1983) 
was ten feet high; it stood outside Chapel 1 
and was illuminated.” 

Two spring festivals were Purim and 
Passover, the latter also observed in Passover 
seders. Travis AFB’s seder in March 1983 
included Reserve Chaplain Simeon Kobrinetz, 
ISC Edward L. Schneider, and other chaplains 
as special guests. Chaplain Zyskind held 
Passover Sabbath worship services and a 
seder at Offutt AFB in 1989, with over eighty 
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attending. The seder at Yokota AB in 1989 
included intercessions for the well-being of 
Soviet Jewry, and the deliverance of enslaved 
and persecuted peoples of all nationalities. 
Describing the event, Chaplain Hoffman wrote: 

The ultimate focus of the seder, symbolized 

by the Cup of Elijah, is not upon the destruc- 

tion of enemies, but upon the redemption of 
the oppressor and the vision of messianic 
times when all peoples and nations will be 
free and will live together in that peace called 

“Shalom.”*° 
Jewish chaplains and congregations at many 
bases provided opportunity for Christians to 
join in interfaith seders. 

Other special observances included Shavuot, 
the Festival of First Fruits and the Torah’s birth- 
day, Tisha B’av, a fast day marking the 
destruction of the first temple, and Tu 
B’Shevat, the new year for trees observed with 
plantings. Jewish congregations and interfaith 
services observed Yom Hashoa at many bases 
(Chapter 4).°' 

Jewish programs included religious retreats, 
Saturday morning worship, Jewish Women of 
the Chapel and blessings of homes. Chaplains 
designed activities to meet the needs of Jewish 
personnel to the greatest possible extent. 


ORTHODOX DENOMINATIONAL WORSHIP 


In the Eighties about ten Orthodox priests 
served as AF chaplains, usually at large bases 
where they could form congregations of 
Orthodox people. Depending on availability and 
other factors, neighboring bases asked them to 
minister to Orthodox personnel. The bases 
receiving help ordinarily paid travel and other 
costs. Like all chaplains, Orthodox priests were 
responsible for meeting the religious needs of 
all AF people, directly or indirectly through oth- 
ers. Their specific charge was to help Orthodox 
people in exercising religious freedom. 

Wright-Patterson AFB had one of the largest 
combined Eastern Orthodox programs in the 
Department of Defense. Known as the Parish of 
Michael the Archangel, the community held 
worship on Sunday mornings, with 
Confessional Prayer at 8:45 A.M. and Divine 
Liturgy at 9:00 in 1987. Great Vesper Services 
occurred on the first Saturday of each month at 
6:30 P.M. In the Lenten and Easter season, 
from March 1 to April 19 in 1987, Pre-sanctified 
Liturgy was offered each Wednesday, and 
Great Vespers and Confession also were held. 
Holy Week observance began with the Palm 
Sunday Procession and concluded with an 
Easter Liturgy. Chaplain Gary E. Roth also 
arranged a religious education program each 
Sunday. Chaplain Frank P.-Mayernick led the 
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Orthodox program at Wright-Patterson in 1983, 
following much the same schedule. On January 
5 he celebrated the Feast of Theophany, 
including the traditional Great Blessing of 
Water. The celebration of Ascension concluded 
with the traditional blessing of wheat, wine and 
oil. Other festivals and Great Holy Days that 
year included The Transfiguration of Our Lord, 
The Dormition of the Mother of God, The Birth 
of the Mother of God, The Elevation of the 
Cross, The Entry of the Mother of God into the 
Temple, and The Nativity of Our Lord.” 
Another Orthodox parish operated at 
Sheppard AFB, with Chaplain John N. 
Kondratick as its priest in 1984. In the first half 
of the year nearly eighty services attracted over 
750 persons, with three hundred receiving the 
Sacrament of the Eucharist. Chaplain 
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Chaplain Frank P. Mayernick’s invitation to 
icon workshop at Wright-Patterson AFB. 


Kondratick blessed thirty-five homes in January 
in the tradition of Theophany, distributing icons 
to Orthodox personnel from North Atlantic Treaty 
Alliance countries. A choir helped in worship.°* 
Chaplain Harold G. DuDash was priest of the 
Orthodox congregation at Lowry AFB in the 
mid-Eighties. The community provided 
Orthodox services, education and fellowship 
activities. It celebrated Easter in Chaplain 
DuDash’s home in 1987 with a roasted paschal 
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lamb.” 

Many Orthodox programs offered religious 
education events, religious art and Easter egg 
workshops, common meals and fellowship, and 
spiritual retreats. The Sunday School at Wright- 
Patterson presented a Christmas program in 
1983 featuring Orthodox traditions. Earlier in 
December, St. Nicholas visited and distributed 
gifts, followed by a program on this important 
figure. An eight-week Easter egg class at 
Sheppard drew ecumenical participation in 
1984. A one-day religious art workshop 
showed how to laminate paper prints on wood. 
Chaplain Mayernick held regular ecumenical 
workshops on iconography at Wright-Patterson 
in 1982-84, then blessed the finished products. 
Fellowship meals included the Agape Meal of 
the Feast of the Resurrection, celebrated by 
Chaplain John J. Dresko at Lackland AFB with 
forty-four people at 1:30 A.M. on Easter 
Sunday. Chaplain Mayernick held Easter 
Sunday services at Eglin AFB at 12:01 A.M. on 
April 30, 1989, then celebrated the Agape Meal 
afterward with parishioners until 3:00 A.M. 
Thirty-five persons attended a spiritual retreat 
at Wright-Patterson in 1983. It featured films 
and discussion on Orthodox traditions and 
beliefs, and ended with a vesper service. 
Chaplain Kondratick helped the congregation 
at Ramstein AB commemorate One Thousand 
Years of Christianity in Holy Russia in 1988. 
The celebration included pins inscribed with the 
years “988—1988,” and dedication of a baptis- 
mal font in memory of an altar boy.* 

Orthodox groups maintained warm relations 
with area congregations. At RAF Upper 
Heyford, Chaplain Roth directed Orthodox per- 
sonnel to an Orthodox church in nearby 
Oxford, where he held a weekly Divine Liturgy. 
The Orthodox spiritual retreat from Ramstein 
AB in 1985 included services at the Rumanian 
Orthodox Parish in Baden-Baden, where partic- 
ipants were guests at a celebration.® 

Words portray the grandeur and solemnity of 
Orthodox worship inadequately, but they show 
that Orthodox communities depended on the 
strong assistance of AF chaplains. The 
Chaplain Service acted on the premise that the 
right of an Orthodox person to freely exercise 
religion was as important as any other blue 
suiter’s. According to the FMI on worship in 
1989, some bases paid insufficient attention to 
the religious needs of Orthodox personnel. The 
Office of the Chief of Chaplains took immediate 
action to correct the problem. It suggested the 
appointment of lay leaders and the posting of 
information on available services in the com- 
munity. It also recommended that ISCs in over- 
seas areas should use Orthodox chaplains from 
other bases as they were available.°’ 


Roman Catholic Worship 


ROMAN CATHOLIC DENOMINATIONAL 
WORSHIP 


The Roman Catholic Church is the largest 
denomination in the United States, and 
Catholic services were an important part of the 
mountain range of worship in AF chapels. In the 
mid-Eighties nearly four million people attended 
Roman Catholic services in AF chapels each 
year, averaging about 75,000 weekly. 

Regular and Special Masses 

With the shortage of Catholic chaplains, aux- 
iliary chaplains (priests) sometimes received 
contracts to provide services and help chap- 
lains with masses. Among other assistants 
were deacons, eucharistic ministers, commen- 
tators, readers, ushers, and acolytes. The 
schedule for masses usually included a 
Saturday or Sunday evening mass, several 
Sunday morning masses, and daily masses. 
Other services occurred as specified in the 
liturgical calendar. 

Chaplains held special masses on a variety of 
occasions. We discussed above masses com- 
memorating the ministry of Catholic charis- 
matic prayer and praise groups. Liturgy 
committees also designed services especially 
for children. For instance, in the first half of 
1983 children at Dover AFB presented hymns 
and readings in a Valentines Day children’s 
mass, and on Palm Sunday, Easter, Mothers 
Day and Fathers Day. Sixth graders at Tyndall 
AFB presented liturgical dance on Christmas 
Eve. They used simple hand movements in the 
entrance procession, then hand and body 
movements as they danced before the altar. 
The Catholic parish at Hickam AFB introduced 
a Children’s Liturgy of the Word at the 9:30 
A.M. mass in 1981. Eventually it numbered over 
a hundred children. The children left mass right 
after it started, then heard the day’s lessons in 
simple language. Filmstrips and other activities 
reinforced the theme, and prayers included 
spontaneous petitions. The children rejoined 
their parents at the offertory. Another form of 
children’s mass was clown ministry, such as 
Chaplain Thomas E. Gallenbach initiated on 
Christmas Eve 1984 at Castle AFB.® 

Chaplain Patrick C. Stephenson led a chil- 
dren’s mass each month at Dyess AFB. One 
Sunday mass in October 1981 focused on St. 
Francis of Assisi. It featured fifth graders carry- 
ing posters of saints in the entrance procession 
while the congregation sang, “When the Saints 
Come Marching In.” Eighty children brought 
pets and stuffed animals. The readings, homily 
and songs converged on the day’s theme, and 
children blessed their animals in the service. 
The Christmas Eve children’s mass was a birth- 
day party celebrating Christ’s nativity. The 
liturgy included bells, balloons, candles and 
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cake, and seventy-five children gathered at the 
altar to celebrate mass with Chaplain 
Stephenson. Readings were on-the-scene 
interviews with people dressed like Mary, 
Joseph, and an angel. For the homily Chaplain 
Stephenson interviewed a ventriloquist 
dummy.” 

Ethnic and special masses and liturgies were 
popular. A band played German folk music for 
the Polka Mass at Offutt AFB in 1982. Chaplain 
Patrick G. Patton held an Anglican Mass in six- 
teenth century English at Shemya AFB in 1985. 
Chaplain Lawrence G. Gosselin was a Melchite 
Greek-Catholic priest, and one of two 
Byzantine Rite Catholic priests serving as AF 
chaplains in 1988. He celebrated the Byzantine 
Rite weekly at Lackland AFB. Similarly, 
Chaplain James N. Drucker celebrated an 
Eastern Catholic mass at Littlhe Rock AFB in 
1988, assisted by Chaplain Adam E. Szufel. 
The setting included icons and symbols ordi- 
narily used in the mass. Over 300 persons 
attended the annual Santacruzan celebration at 
Boiling AFB in 1982. It was a Filipino religious 
tradition honoring Mary, the Mother of God. 
After the mass an outdoor procession wound 
through base streets. People in colorful cos- 
tumes portrayed famous characters, sang tradi- 
tional songs, and carried a large throne statue 
of the Blessed Mother. A Black Gospel Mass at 
McClellan AFB in 1983 provided a new experi- 
ence for some of the hundred people attending. 
The annual Hispanic Heritage Week included 
Catholic services at many bases. Bishop 
Joseph Madera of the Diocese of Fresno cele- 
brated a bilingual mass marking the week at 
Castle AFB in 1984. Masses at some bases 
also incorporated renewal of marriage vows. 

Special Seasons and Holy Days 

The Roman Catholic liturgical calendar has 
many holy days and seasons of devotion. The 
following description samples these worship 
practices. 

The church year begins with Advent, and dur- 
ing the season Catholic chaplains focused on 
preparing hearts for Christ. Christmas masses 
celebrating Christ’s birth were usually heavily 
attended, though Christmas Day mass at 
Shemya AFB was canceled in 1985 when no 
one came. Conversely, over 3,000 people 
attended Christmas Mass in a football stadium 
at Clark AB in 1984, with the Band of the 
Pacific providing musicians. In 1986 the out- 
door midnight Christmas mass at Challenger 
Field attracted 1,200 people. Senior Airman 
Victor Mitchell described the scene at 
Elmendorf AFB when caroling Catholic 
parishioners announced the Lord’s birth in 
1987: 

And there were flightline personnel tending 

their aircraft by night, when lo, heavenly 
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Chaplains James E. Rockenstein with children, Davis-Monthan AFB, 1982 (top); Ricardo A. 
Hernandez at altar, K.l. Sawyer AFB, 1982 (bottom, left); Cornelius P. O’Leary performs 


footwashing on visit to Tempelhof Airport, 1981 (bottom, right), with Chaplain Salvatore M. 
Costagliola at his left. 
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Chaplains Edward A. Wawrzynski in Advent mass, MacDill AFB, 1989 (top), and communion 
vessels (bottom). 
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choirs began to offer songs of joy of a Savior 
born to all. Although “heavenly” may be a bit 
overstated, it was certainly as close as the 
caroling parishioners could come. The 
evening began with a special liturgy to warm 
the soul, followed by the delivery of hot 
chocolate, cookies, and Christmas cheer to 
those on the flightline.*' 
Masses after Christmas featured the Epiphany, 
then moved toward the solemn period of Lent. 
No season of the church year was more 
important than the repentant period of Lent and 
the joy of celebrating the resurrection at Easter. 
Liturgy committees made careful preparations, 
with the help of Catholic chaplains. Under 
Chaplain James P. Revelilo’s guidance, the 
liturgy committee at Misawa AB set out to 
increase attendance at services during Lent in 
1984. Daily mass at two locations drew about 
twenty people, and on Wednesday evening 
about sixty persons prayed Stations of the 
Cross and Benediction. Three times the usual 
hundred persons attended mass on Ash 
Wednesday, with distribution of ashes. More 
than two hundred joined in a penitential service 
on Wednesday of Holy Week, and nine hundred 
worshipped on Easter. The committee felt a 
sense of satisfaction that the community had 
prepared well for the celebration of the Paschal 
Mystery. Catholics also joined Protestants in 
weekly Lenten luncheons with prayers, a prac- 
tice at many bases.® 
Catholic parishes shifted schedules and initi- 
ated special programs to infuse the season of 
Lent with meaning. Lent coincided with the 
opening of the Holy Year of Redemption in 
1983, and Catholics at Norton AFB started an 
early-bird 6:45 A.M. Sunday mass. Stations of 
the Cross were offered on Wednesdays at 4:30 
P.M. and 7:00 P.M. At Castle AFB, colors and 
symbols appeared each week on the reredos 
behind the altar. A plant “grew,” symbolizing 
maturation of faith. Chaplain Paul W. Berny 
inaugurated Lent at Hill AFB with several liturgi- 
cal events in 1987. Ash Wednesday included 
Weekday Evening Prayer at 4:00 P.M., followed 
by a special children’s Liturgy of the Word at 
7:00. At the end of the liturgy the “Alleluia” was 
buried, literally. The children decorated 
“Alleluia” words in their religious classes, and 
now processed to a grave in the atrium. There 
they placed their “Alleluias” in a cardboard cof- 
fin, laying them to rest for the Lenten season. 
They also planted seeds in the “grave,” antici- 
pating Easter blooms. The unifying theme for 
Lent at Hill that year was the song, “Tree of 
Life.” Bare branches in the chapel’s entryway 
Carried paper crosses attached with colored 
yarn, each one signifying a penitential practice. 
People chose a cross, then re-tied the yarn on 
the branch after performing the penitential 
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practice. The bare branches bloomed anew 
with leaves and color as Lent progressed.” 

Many Catholic communities held special 
devotional services and studies during Lent. 
Seventy parishioners at RAF Upper Heyford 
attended “Journey to Joy” sessions on Monday 
evenings in 1985. Chaplain John D. Vail led ten 
home masses at Pope AFB, with special 
prayers for the hosting family. With Chaplain 
James P. Barlow’s help, the Catholic commu- 
nity at Loring AFB brought to life the Way of the 
Cross in 1984. People reenacted the journey to 
death on the cross, carrying a large cross and 
crown of thorns. “The beauty of the service 
rested in the solemnity that overtook a large 
number of participants,” Chaplain Barlow com- 
mented. Catholic youth in many parishes por- 
trayed “Living Stations of the Cross” in still life, 
sometimes accompanied by choirs. Stations of 
the Cross and Benediction happened each 
Wednesday evening at Rhein-Main AB in 1983, 
and at many other locations. Catholics at 
Grand Forks AFB witnessed a dramatic reen- 
actment of the Last Supper in Holy Week. On 
Holy Thursday, twelve liturgical ministers at K. 
|. Sawyer AFB joined in the reenactment of 
Jesus’ washing of feet. The eucharistic minis- 
ters gathered at the altar with Chaplain Joseph 
R. Wagner to affirm their commitment.” 

Many Catholic communities began Holy 
Week with the blessing of palms and proces- 
sion into the chapel. The Paschal Triduum 
included the washing of feet on Holy Thursday, 
the Good Friday commemoration of Christ’s 
death, including Veneration of the Cross, and 
the Easter Vigil. The Easter eve vigil consisted 
of striking the Paschal Fire and blessing and 
lighting the Easter Candle, and a rich hearing of 
God’s Word. Baptism and confirmation 
received new members into the church, fol- 
lowed by the Eucharist, and then came a 
reception. At Travis AFB’s vigil in 1988, four 
people were baptized, five professed faith, and 
all nine were confirmed.® 

Parishes showed the joy of celebrating the 


_ Easter resurrection. Organists and choirs pro- 


vided special music for the occasion. A rain- 
bow of helium balloons decorated the front of 
the chapel at Peterson AFB in 1984 while 
Chaplain Donatus C. Shepanski celebrated a 
“balloon mass.” After mass, people released 
their balloons outside as symbols of hope for 
new life. Chaplain Paul F. Richart attached 
messages to balloons at F. E. Warren AFB in 
1982, and replies came from places 1,000 and 
450 miles away in Texas and Kansas.® Easter 
egg hunts often followed Easter masses. 

Other special days filled the calendar of 
Catholic parishes. The celebration of Pentecost 
is a fitting conclusion to this description of 
Catholic worship since it observes the church’s 
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Chaplain R. James Balint on Palm Sunday, Aviano AB, 1981 (top, left); preparing for 
Eucharist (top, right); mass at Langley AFB, 1981, and children at altar, Hickam AFB (middle, 
left and right); Chaplain Rudolph J. Koser imposes ashes at RAF Fairford, 1987, and people 


leave Langley AFB service, 1981 (bottom, left and right). 
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founding. In 1988, Chaplains Francis G. 
Andrews, Gary E. Underwood, Sean F. Turley 
and Joseph D. Lim compiled a special liturgy 
for Pentecost masses at Travis AFB. The 
prayers of the faithful ascended to God in nine 
languages, and the offertory procession pre- 
sented water, oil, light, grapes, bread and wine. 
More than forty people served as readers, com- 
mentators and offerers.°’ 

Catholics exercised religious freedom in 
thousands of services held by chaplains. 
Catholic worship made up a large segment of 
the mountain range called worship in AF 
chapels. Catholic chaplains drew on the 
church’s long history to enrich worship and to 
nurture their parishioners. 


OTHER DENOMINATIONAL WORSHIP 


Other kinds of denominational services 
depended on the availability of chaplains, lay 
leaders, or auxiliary chaplains for leadership. 
The installation staff chaplain controlled and 
approved all services on a base. 

At a large base like Lackland, many denomi- 
national services occurred each weekend. 
Lutheran and Episcopal chaplains usually held 
denominational services wherever they were 
stationed. Chaplains from several other denom- 
inations held services too, as did civilian clergy 
on occasion. At Lindsey AS three denomina- 
tional services met in 1985, Lutheran Wisconsin 
Synod, Unitarian, and Assemblies of God. 
While adherents of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints usually met off-base, a 
group of over a hundred started Sunday after- 
noon services at Zweibruecken AB in 1987, and 
at some other bases. Worshipping congrega- 
tions of Buddhists and Muslims convened at 
some bases (Chapter 9). © 


PROTESTANT ECUMENICAL WORSHIP 


Each year in the mid-Eighties about 25,000 
Protestant worship services met in AF chapels, 
averaging nearly 500 services a week. Most 
chaplains described these services as “general 
Protestant,” and they bore no denominational 
label. The term “Protestant” originated in the 
sixteenth century to describe Christians in 
Europe who protested against Rome’s doctrine 
and practices. “Protestant” is not the name of a 
denomination in the United States.” 

Except for denominational services described 
above, general Protestant and similar services 
(including Gospel services) were ecumenical in 
nature. No one denomination’s theology domi- 
nated the liturgy, hymnody or preaching. There 
was a second kind of ecumenical worship. It 
was found in occasional joint services of 
Protestants and Roman Catholics, as dis- 
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cussed in the next section. The Chaplain Ser- 
vice reserved the term “interfaith” for worship 
that involved Christians and faith groups such 
as Jewish or Muslim (See Chapter 9). 

General Protestant Services 

The Chaplain Service prescribed no order of 
worship for general Protestant services. The 
Book of Worship offered two forms for possible 
use, including a shorter form and a longer one 
for celebrating the Lord’s Supper. Chaplains 
used these forms if they saw fit, or designed 
others to meet local needs. Chapter 6 
described how uneasiness about increasing 
pluralism prompted some to seek a definitive 
statement of the contents of a general 
Protestant service. Naturally, chaplain leaders 
turned back such requests since any prescrip- 
tion would encourage charges of establishment 
of religion.” 

Some general Protestant services were more 
formal than others, and chaplains described 
them as a “Liturgical Protestant Service.” Most 
general Protestant services included some of 
the following elements: opening hymn of praise 
and invocation, affirmation of faith and the 
Gloria Patri, announcements, offertory prayer 
and offerings, choral offering and doxology, 
hymn of prayer and silent meditation, pastoral 
prayer and the Lord’s Prayer, scripture reading, 
anthem, sermon, closing hymn and benedic- 
tion. Organ music, congregational singing, 
anthems, and other music were important parts 
of general Protestant services. In celebrating 
the Lord’s Supper chaplains were free to use 
wine, grape juice, or both, and to distribute ele- 
ments at the altar, in pews, or both. Sometimes 
more than one chaplain participated in a ser- 
vice. Some base chaplains rotated among ser- 
vices as officiants and preachers, depending 
on the assignment of tasks by the Senior 
Protestant Chaplain and ISC. 

Religious Seasons and Holidays 

Protestant congregations followed the church 
year’s traditional seasons and holidays. First in 
the cycle was the Advent-Christmas season. 
Sunday School children joined in many events 
marking Advent. For example, a Sunday after- 
noon Advent festival at Castle AFB in 1982 
began with lunch and a film for 150 people. 
Families made Advent calendars, wreaths and 
paper chains while a strolling guitarist provided 
entertainment. Religious education classes 
sometimes offered short programs during 
Sunday services in Advent.” 

While Chapter 19 discusses Christmas musi- 
cal productions and programs featuring chil- 
dren and youth, there were other kinds of 
events. At Davis-Monthan AFB’s “Journey to 
Bethlehem” in 1983 and 1984, volunteers used 
bathrobes, blankets, sheets, sandals, and pot- 
ted plants as props. They portrayed scenes 
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from the world of the first Christmas. The 
scenery, costumes and lighting showed street 
scene tableaus from Nazareth and Bethlehem, 
fully described by narrators.” 

Christmas Eve services included special fea- 
tures. Chaplain Rhon V. Carleton’s 8:00 P.M. 
service at Yokota AB in 1983 headlined the 
Akagawa Community Chorus singing well- 
known Christian carols in Japanese. In a dra- 
matic monologue Chaplain Carleton described 
the first Christmas as a shepherd. Bases 
offered one or more heavily attended candle- 
light services; Christmas Day attendance was 
always lower, as in most civilian churches. 
Chaplains usually provided special ministry to 
people working on Christmas. For example, in 
1983 Chaplain Carl E. Bilderback held a 
Christmas Day service in the briefing room for 
missile crews leaving Whiteman AFB for launch 
control facilities.” 

New Year’s Eve celebrations and watchnight 
services gained favor among Protestants in the 
Eighties. At Scott AFB the Prayer and Praise 
Committee arranged a celebration in 1981 with 
singing, puppetry, fellowship, praise, testimony, 
Youth Gospel Choir, Inspirational Choir and 
New Creation Singers. Chaplains David M. 
Copeland, Claudette Copeland and Rhon 
Carleton joined over two hundred in celebra- 
tion. The year ended at Bergstrom AFB with 
entertainment, fellowship, food, midnight com- 
munion service, and early breakfast. Chanute’s 
celebration in 1985 ran from 7:00 P.M. until 
after midnight, and included a watchnight ser- 
vice led by Chaplain Don J. Christenson. 
Chaplain Nurjhan B. Govan held the first watch- 
night service at Offutt AFB in 1986; two years 
later Chaplain Herrie L. Reed, Jr. had several 
hundred in attendance. A family gym night pre- 
ceded Chaplain John C. Sanders’ celebration 
of midnight communion at Grand Forks AFB in 
1987.” 

Most Protestant programs included special 
events in the season of Lent. Ash Wednesday 
services opened the season. Chaplain Leslie W. 
Strickhausen applied ashes to worshippers’ 
foreheads at Pope AFB in 1987. He said that 
“ashes are simply a symbol of repentance and 
contrition, which is what Lent is all about.” 
Protestants and Roman Catholics sometimes 
held separate morning services and then came 
together for a luncheon, such as at Ellsworth 
AFB in 1987. Few Protestant chaplains held 
evening Lenten services, though Chaplain 
Richard A. Johnson portrayed Biblical figures in 
first-person dramas on Sunday evenings at 
Ellsworth. Some Lutheran chaplains held 
denominational Lenten services, but most 
Protestant chaplains focused on the season 
during Sunday worship. Chaplain Johnson 
preached a series of first-person sermons at 
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Elmendorf’s morning services in 1984. Many 
bases offered weekly soup and sandwich devo- 
tions to Protestants and Catholics alike. These 
noon programs included films, discussion, 
prayer, Bible study, personal testimony, and 
other options.” 

Holy Week began at many bases with the 
distribution of palm fronds on Palm Sunday. 
Dressed like Jesus and his disciples, Beale 
AFB’s third grade Sunday School class led a 
crowd to the chapel, reenacting the entry to 
Jerusalem with palms. Some bases featured 
ecumenical religious art shows or Sunday 
School Easter programs on Palm Sunday. For 
example, several students at Castle AFB pan- 
tomimed portions of the Easter Gospel, while 
others illustrated stories on overhead trans- 
parencies. 

Holy Thursday and Good Friday services 
occasionally included dramatic productions. 
Security Police at Luke AFB arrested Chaplain 
Arthur B. Cantrell while he read scripture in the 
chapel olive garden, symbolizing Jesus’ arrest. 
Chaplain Johnny R. Almond arranged a fully- 
costumed, living portrayal of the Lord’s Supper 
at Brooks AFB in 1988. The program instructed 
worshippers to “maintain total silence as you 
leave the sanctuary,” take no flash pho- 
tographs, and “do not applaud during or after 
this presentation.” Most chapels celebrated 
communion on Thursday; some services 
included footwashing, such as one at Andrews 
AFB in 1988. Chaplains and Protestant person- 
nel sometimes joined local community services 
on Good Friday; chapel services were lightly 
attended, with noon or evening services popu- 
lar. Occasionally chaplains conducted 
Tenebrae or another three-hour afternoon ser- 
vice.” 

One sign of growing liturgical interest among 
Protestants was the appearance of Easter vigils 
at some bases. Chaplains Kent E. Bryant and 
Patrick J. Haley led an Easter Eve vigil for a 
small group at Andrews AFB in 1988. All those 
attending affirmed baptism with water poured 
over their heads. A unique Holy Saturday 
prayer vigil at K. |. Sawyer AFB in 1988 started 
at 8:00 P.M. with a preparatory service. 
Scheduled prayers and devotional activities fol- 
lowed until just before the Easter sunrise ser- 
vice. At Loring AFB’s all-night vigil in 1987, 
people worshipped with music, scripture, 
poetry and dance.” 

Easter sunrise services greeted the day on 
most bases. While inclement weather some- 
times forced services inside, most occurred on 
chapel lawns or other picturesque locations. 
Large wooden crosses or empty tombs were 
frequent worship aids. Easter came after day- 
light savings began in 1987. Charleston AFB’s 
6:00 A.M. service started with candlelight and 
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Christmas Candlelight Service, Keesler AFB, 1987 (top, left); service at Grissom AFB (bot- 
tom, left); Easter at Travis AFB, 1981 (top, right); Pentecost celebration at Robins AFB, 1980 
(middle, right); Gospel Service anniversary, RAF Fairford, 1986 (bottom, right). 
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Easter service at Scott AFB (top, left); Chaplain James R. Harnett greets worshipper at 
Holoman AFB, 1984 (top, right); altar at Charleston AFB (bottom, left); after service at 


Langley AFB (bottom, right). 
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ended in bright sunshine—probably the first 
Easter sunrise candlelight service on record! 
Some Protestants greeted the rising sun on the 
beach. For example, Chief of Chaplains 
Barstad preached to 1,500 people on Patrick 
AFB’s beach in 1988. Forty-two souls braved 
the harsh Alaskan wind and snow to celebrate 
Easter’s sunrise over the ocean at Shemya 
AFB; Chaplain Samuel A. Ray led the service in 
1983. Altus AFB’s sunrise service usually met in 
the back of a large C-5 aircraft; over two hun- 
dred people attended a service coordinated by 
Chaplain Connell Osborne in 1984. The air- 
craft’s alignment gave worshippers a sunrise 
view over the Wichita Mountain Range in 1987. 
Early-bird players delayed their game after 
Chaplain William A. Grace put Mather AFB’s 
sunrise service on the golf course in 1988. The 
Protestants at RAF Greenham Common 
erected a tent for the sunrise service in 1986 
because the previous year was rained out. The 
day before Easter the tent had to be dismantled 
for security reasons. Naturally, on Easter 
Sunday morning it rained. An Army helicopter 
joined in the sunrise service at Edwards AFB in 
1989. A crew member threw out the message, 
“He is Risen!”” 

Easter services were usually very crowded. 
Over 550 people attended Andrews’ main ser- 
vice in 1988, with Chaplain William H. Mattox 
preaching. All pews and chairs were full, and 
people sat on the floor. The staff’s silent prayer 
was for the fire marshall to stay away. In 
Turkey, Chaplain Robert W. Gardner was pro- 
ject chaplain for a large ecumenical Easter 
morning service at Ephesus in 1989. Sixteen 
buses hauled about 800 people from Izmir to 
the Easter morning service. Chaplain Walter W. 
Shealy preached, and Catholic, Protestant and 
Gospel choirs participated. 

Music was an important part of Easter, and 
many bases offered ecumenical cantatas and 
musical productions (Chapter 19). There were 
other niceties, too. Protestants at McChord 
compiled a booklet of articles, entitled “My 
Religion Is,” for distribution at Easter in 1983.” 

Gospel Services 

“Gospel services” usually referred to free- 
flowing Protestant services attended primarily 
by Blacks, and attuned to their religious and 
cultural heritage. The term “inspirational ser- 
vice” was sometimes used instead of Gospel 
service. It signalled that Blacks and whites 
were welcomed. At other times the term meant 
informal, “country church” types of services. 
While not all bases had Gospel services, most 
did, including those overseas. Some people 
assumed that assigned Black chaplains would 
take responsibility for Gospel services. Some 
Black chaplains, ISCs, and command chaplains 
challenged this assumption for various reasons. 
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Some Black chaplains endorsed by predomi- 
nantly non-Black denominations felt ill at ease 
conducting Gospel services. Certified lay lead- 
ers or Civilian pastors conducted the service at 
some bases. Chief of Chaplains McDonough 
instructed all chaplains in a policy letter in 
March 1990 that “although the Gospel service 
frequently embraces a majority of Black partici- 
pants, it should not be automatically assigned 
to a Black chaplain.” 

Most Gospel services met on Sunday after- 
noon since scheduling and service length pre- 
cluded using the chapel in the morning. Gospel 
services included a variety of choirs. Some 
formed their own ushers corps, acolytes, 
Chapel organizations, separate Sunday 
Schools, and Christmas programs for children 
and adults. Chapter 19 discusses Gospel 
choirs. 

The length of Gospel services concerned 
some visitors who were unfamiliar with the 
usual practice. A letter to the Bolling AFB com- 
mander in 1988 complained that the service 
began at 11:30 A.M., but “the minister didn’t 
even start preaching until 1:40. The service 
ended at 2:15.” Bemoaning the length of the 
service, the writer said people should remem- 
ber that God made the earth in six days and 
rested on the seventh. The response in the 
base paper said that lengthy services were part 
of the Gospel tradition. The regular attendance 
of 350 people showed “their interest in and 
support for this form of worship experience.” 
Bolling’s average attendance of 350 was the 
largest for Gospel services in MAC in 1983. 
Two Easter services were held to ac- 
commodate worshippers.*' 

Sometimes contingents of retirees and off- 
base civilians appreciably increased atten- 
dance at Gospel services. Chaplains and active 
duty personnel usually changed stations every 
three or four years. The semi-permanent pres- 
ence of these participants at times created dif- 
ficulty and challenge for ISCs and chaplains 
working with Gospel services. Stare-downs 
sometimes happened when chaplains had to 
re-exert control over services, such as at Travis 
AFB in the late Eighties. Participation by large 
numbers of retirees and their dependents 
sometimes influenced other Protestant services 
and programs as well. 

Many bases started new Gospel services 
during the decade, continuing a development 
that began in the Seventies.” The list in Table 
40 is not all-inclusive, but it shows some new 
beginnings in the Eighties. Like all worship ser- 
vices in AF chapels, these Gospel services had 
no permanent institutional standing. They could 
start or end at any time, depending on the 
needs of personnel as determined by the ISC. 

New services met weekly or monthly, and 
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Sunrise service at Shaw AFB (top, left); Easter service near Hurlburt Field led by Chaplain 
Charles W. Macrander, 1981 (right); couple lights Advent wreath at Langley AFB, 1983 (bot- 
tom, left); reenacting Last Supper at Langley AFB, 1984 (right). 
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had their share of perils and successes. Some 
services began on Saturday evenings with few 
attending, such as at Taegu AB. Others grew 
quickly. Lajes Field’s service averaged 125 in 
its second year, and total weekly Protestant 
attendance at Suwon doubled in 1988 after the 
Gospel service began. Visits from members of 
local Black churches offered solid support at 
Little Rock AFB and elsewhere. Visiting Gospel 
choirs often presented concerts. Free expres- 
sion of worship and a non-liturgical format 
characterized most inspirational services. 
Music and singing were important components, 
and it was necessary to have adequately 
trained musicians. 

Some attempts to organize new services 
failed. The new evening service at Malmstrom 
AFB attracted twenty-five persons early in 
October 1988, but by mid-November only four 
people attended. Further research showed that 
three local churches provided this form of wor- 
ship, and over 90% of their members report- 
edly were military personnel and dependents. 
The service was canceled. Bergstrom’s strug- 
gling Gospel service had about fifty people 
attending in 1984, but participation by military 
personnel was minimal.® 


TABLE 40 
BASE 


CC - : - YEAR 
Bergstrom AFB, TX 1981 
Charleston AFB, SC 1982 | 


1982 


Grand Forks AFB, ND 1986 


| Myrtle Beach AFB, SC 
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Ellsworth AFB’s Gospel service celebrated its 
eleventh anniversary in 1987 with a guest 
preacher and choir. The service had expe- 
rienced major challenges in 1982. Available his- 
torical records are unclear. Apparently some 
participants decided to worship off-base when 
the Gospel service was brought back under 
Chaplain control and into the orb of chapel life. 
About ninety members moved to a church out- 
side the base at mid-year. In the Gospel service 
bulletin, ISC Alexander P. Ludwig and Chaplain 
Hensman J. Smidt wished them God’s richest 
blessing, “and His peace in your hearts and 
your lives.” A local sergeant then served as cer- 
tified lay minister for the Gospel service. Fifteen 
remaining members reorganized and elected 
new officers. In several weeks the chaplains 
held an ecumenical unity prayer service for all 
Christians on base. The Gospel service main- 
tained its 12:30 P.M. schedule, and in 
September members sponsored a dinner for 
over 250 single airmen. The service welcomed 
nearly a hundred persons to a calendar tea and 
concert in December, and forty children 
attended the children’s Christmas party. The 
situation continued to improve as time 
passed.™ 
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SELECTED GOSPEL SERVICES STARTED IN EIGHTIES 


1986 
1987 
1987 
1987 
1987 
1987 
1988 
1988 
1988 


Peterson AFB, CO 

F. E. Warren AFB, WY 
McConnell AFB, KS 
Dyess AFB, TX 
Kadena AB, Japan 
RAF Lakenheath, UK 
Taegu AB, Korea 
Suwon AB, Korea 
[“resumed?] 


Laughlin AFB, TX 1986 


ANNIVERSARIES OF SELECTED GOSPEL SERVICES 


TABLE 41 


YE 
_1988 1971 
| 1981 1973 


Hahn AB, German 


ANNIVERSARY _ EAR 
George AFB, CA 8th 


” 
mM 


Luke AFB, AZ 14th 1987 3 19%3 
Davis-Monthan AFB, AZ 15th 1988 1973 
Yokota AB, Japan 14th 1989 1975 


1988 1976 
San Vito AS, Ital 1988 1978 
Dover AFB, DE 1988 1978 


Hessisch-Oldendorf AS, 9th 1988 1979 
Germany 


Ellsworth AFB, SD 
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Some Gospel services celebrated anniver- 
saries in the Eighties. Table 41 shows several 
anniversaries included in chaplain historical 
reports. Other kinds of services had a much 
longer track record in AF chapels. No service 
had permanent status. All were dependent on 
meeting the religious needs of the base as 
determined by the ISC. 

Contemporary Worship, Country Church 

and Children’s Services 

The attraction of contemporary worship ser- 
vices cooled during the Eighties. The most 
popular ones were Protestant Sunday services 
for basic trainees at Lackland AFB at 7:30, 
8:45, and 10:00 A.M. Chaplains used many 
methods to gain and hold the young trainees’ 
attention. For example, in 1985 Chaplains 
James R. Wilson and John R. Blair carried on a 
clown ministry for over 3,300 trainees in these 
services.® While a smattering of contemporary 
services occurred elsewhere on Sunday morn- 
ings, the phenomenon lacked its punch during 
the late Sixties and Seventies. 

Sometimes Sunday evening contemporary 
services turned into more informal “country 
church” services. At Goodfellow AFB, an 
evening praise service with communion in the 
annex replaced a contemporary service in the 
chapel in 1987. It included praise and scripture 
songs, and a series on “The Miracles of the 
Gospels” by Chaplain Jack F. Wilcox. Chaplain 
Gary D. Kohli started an informal worship ser- 
vice called Country Church at Dover AFB in 
1984. These Sunday evening services included 
songs, prayers, testimonies, Bible studies, and 
special activities such as song night and bap- 
tismal and communion ceremonies. Sunday 
evening services at McChord in 1983 featured 
informal worship, fellowship, personal sharing 
and sing-along hymns. Many base programs 
included Sunday night informal worship ser- 
vices under a variety of names.” 

Protestant children’s services followed differ- 
ent designs. Sometimes children attended the 
start or end of the general Protestant service, 
and the rest of the time worshipped in their own 
service. For example, Castle AFB’s children 
aged two to five prayed, sang, listened to Bible 
story lessons, and did art projects in a 45- 
minute service after leaving parents in 1983. At 
some locations the children’s service was a 
stand-alone activity. About twenty children up 
to age nine worshipped each week at George 
AFB while the late-morning Protestant service 
was in progress. Two children’s services for 
four to eight year-olds met monthly at Osan AB 
in 1987, with twenty-five attending.*’ 


PROTESTANT-CATHOLIC ECUMENICAL 
SERVICES AND INTERFAITH SERVICES 


A limited number of ecumenical services 
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involved Protestants and Catholics. This was 
partly because lay persons apparently were not 
as interested as chaplains in opportunities for 
ecumenical witness.*® Most ecumenical ser- 
vices happened in the Christmas and Lenten- 
Easter seasons. Some were part of other 
ecumenical activities and events, such as work 
projects. Most services on national holidays, 
such as Thanksgiving, Memorial Day, and 
Fourth of July, were ecumenical in nature, 
though others were interfaith. 

In Advent, weekly noonday luncheons and 
devotions were one type of ecumenical service. 
For example, fifty Protestants and Catholics 
gathered at noon at Chanute AFB for lunch and 
short Advent services in 1982. Base tree light- 
ing ceremonies usually were ecumenical ser- 
vices. Choirs from both parishes sang at 
McClellan AFB’s ceremony in 1981. Tree light- 
ing took second place to an ecumenically- 
sponsored live nativity scene at Holloman AFB 
in 1987, and more than 1,300 people viewed 
the chapel display put on by single airmen.” 

Lent, Holy Week and Easter were other 
opportunities for ecumenical services and 
activities. Two brothers from the Taize’ 
community held a Lenten Pilgrimage of 
Reconciliation at Langley AFB in 1987. The 
ecumenical retreat called for reconciliation 
among Christians, and included services and 
prayers. We mentioned above the noonday 
ecumenical luncheons held at many bases dur- 
ing Lent. Among other ecumenical activities in 
Lent, seventy Protestants and Catholics joined 


Chrismon cross at Charleston AFB, 1983. 
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in Way of the Cross devotions at Rhein-Main’s 
parade grounds in 1984. The event was a 
Volksmarch for Jesus. A Good Friday ecumeni- 
cal Tenebrae Service at Bolling AFB included 
dramatic readings and anthems by the Catholic 
and Protestant choirs. Chaplains R. James 
Balint, Lawrence E. Walling, and Eric S. Renne 
led the service. Good Friday occurred during 
Team Spirit exercises in Korea in 1988, and 
chaplains dressed in chemical gear led an ecu- 
menical service on the Seven Last Words at 
Osan AB. An ecumenical Easter sunrise service 
on the grounds of the American ambassador to 
Turkey in 1981 attracted more than a hundred 
Protestants and Catholics from Ankara AB. In 
1984, ISC John E. Wallace arranged for an ecu- 
menical group from Izmir, Turkey to join in 
Easter services at the amphitheater ruins at 
Ephesus. At many other bases as well, ecu- 
menical Easter sunrise services greeted the 
Day of Resurrection with joy. 

Of the few interfaith services that occurred, 
most were on national holidays. Chaplains 
advertised the services as interfaith in nature. 
Thanksgiving was the holiday most often 
observed this way. On such occasions a 
Jewish chaplain, Jewish lay person, or Muslim 
reader helped lead the service or delivered the 
address, and worshippers represented a variety 
of faiths. For example, at Wright-Patterson AFB 
in 1983, Chaplain Terrell S. Seaton organized a 
Thanksgiving Eve service that included repre- 
sentatives from Protestant, Catholic, Eastern 
Orthodox, Jewish and Muslim faith groups. 
Chaplain Danny R. Thompson invited 
Protestant and Catholic choirs to join him, two 
other chaplains, and Jewish and Muslim lay 
leaders in an interfaith service at Davis- 
Monthan in 1985.*' Sometimes Protestants and 
Catholics held independent Thanksgiving ser- 
vices, or conducted ecumenical rather than 
interfaith services. 

Some bases held interfaith services on 
Memorial Day, Fourth of July, Veterans Day, 
Martin Luther King Day, Days of Remembrance 
of the Victims of the Holocaust and other 
national holidays or observances (see Chapter 
4). An interfaith Memorial Day service arranged 
by Chaplain Sydney L. Hoffman at Kirtland AFB 
in 1984 included the base commander as one 
of the speakers. The service closed with an 
outdoor committal ceremony over a flag- 
draped coffin that represented all military mem- 
bers who died for the country, including 
recently in Lebanon and Grenada. An especially 
poignant Memorial Day service was the annual 
event at Madinglay Cemetery in Cambridge- 
shire, England. The U.S. Embassy in London 
and USAF forces in the United Kingdom spon- 
sored the event, with the help of many English 
organizations. ISC Clyde F. Pressley, Jr. of RAF 
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Alconbury was presiding chaplain in 1988, and 
he delivered one of the addresses. Chaplains 
John S. Srode and Frank P. Mayernick also 
participated. Over seventy-five representatives 
of organizations presented memorial wreaths. 
RAF Alconbury’s fighter wing offered a fly-by.” 

Interfaith seders were the most common 
interfaith services with a distinctly religious 
focus. In these seders, Christians and Jews 
considered their common heritage in the 
Passover meal. 


WEDDINGS AND FUNERAL-MEMORIAL 
SERVICES 


Large numbers of weddings, funerals and 
memorial services occurred in AF chapels. 
These two kinds of services were unrelated. 
What unites them here is that weddings and 
funerals had as many different kinds of formats 
as the services described above. For example, 
there were denominational and ecumenical 
weddings, and occasionally interfaith cere- 
monies. Some weddings bore the stamp of a 
Gospel service, and others were incorporated 
into a Catholic mass. The same was true of 
funerals and memorial services. 

Since chapels had limited staffs, some 
offered marriage coordinators to help bridal 
couples with details. At the couple’s option, 
coordinators helped at rehearsals and cere- 
monies and returned the chapel to order. They 
received payment for their service. Reflecting 
on experiences at Lowry AFB, a coordinator 
wrote in 1983 that “the most important thing 
l’ve learned when helping with weddings is 
flexibility. . . . | don’t think I’ve ever had a wed- 
ding go exactly as planned.” She and the chap- 
lains at Lowry were busy. From December 1982 
to June 1983 there were over seventy wed- 
dings.” 

Like most chaplains, organists with long 
experience in chapels had stories to tell about 
weddings. Ms Mildred Redhead played at over 
3,000 weddings in twenty-five years at 
Homestead AFB. She amassed hundreds of 
interesting tales in the process. She told of a 
West Virginian bride who demanded country 
music on the organ, a morning wedding with 
the bride giving birth in the afternoon, and a lit- 
tle boy running down the aisle shouting “Hello, 
Grandpa!” at the man giving away the bride. 
She described the full-dress military wedding of 
a Marine who was told by the minister to 
“salute the bride” (meaning the holy kiss). 
Instead, the young man drew to full attention 
and gave a military salute to his astonished 
wife. She related the story of a groom who 
passed out cold during a long ceremony. A 
glycerin tablet revived him while the civilian 
priest sat down to rest, and the organist played 
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Chaplains William J. Dendinger (top) and John B. Kenney (bottom, right) officiate at mar- 
riages; salute to bride and groom at Andrews AFB (bottom, left). 


furiously. Finally, she recounted the story of a 
nervous mother who seemed incapable of get- 
ting through the rehearsal, much less the mar- 
riage ceremony. At the next day’s ceremony, 
Ms Redhead could not believe her eyes. “This 
woman was walking on air,” she said. “Her 
daughter had given her a tranquilizer. Her son, 
not Knowing, gave her one, and her husband 
also decided she needed one. . . . The wedding 
went off without a hitch.”** The chaplains who 
married scores of couples each year after grad- 
uation at the USAF Academy probably could 
add more stories, as could others in the 
Chaplain Service. 

Chaplains and couples had to meet local 
conditions for marriages in some overseas 
locations. In 1986, Chaplain Donald M. 
Zimmerman received permission from the 
Norwegian Ministry of Justice to solemnize 


marriages in Norway for personnel and depen- 
dents under his pastoral care. Reportedly he 
was the first military chaplain to receive this 
privilege. He exercised that privilege in a 
Christmas Eve wedding.” 

Chaplains held hundreds of funerals and 
memorial services each year. Chaplain Donald 
E. Arther of the USAF Chaplain Service 
Resource Board designed a widely-used 
Ecumenical Service of Memory early in the 
decade.” To meet the needs of the day, chap- 
lains used denominational, ecumenical and 
interfaith orders of service. 

Services for victims of aircraft accidents were 
filled with emotion and heavily attended (see 
Chapter 21). At Dyess AFB, well over 3,000 
base and local people attended the memorial 
service for three officers killed in a B-1B crash 
in 1987. Chaplains Francis E. Higgins, Harry E. 
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Griffin and Russell W. Barr officiated at the 
liturgy, which included a B-1B flyover. 

Crashes of tankers and cargo planes and 
loss of their crews were equally shocking. 
Seven crew members died when a KC-135 
from Castle AFB crashed in August 1985, and 
over a thousand people attended memorial ser- 
vices at the Castle Memorial Parade Grounds. 
Charleston AFB mourned the loss of the nine 
crew members of a C-141B Starlifter in 1982. 
Three local pastors joined seven AF chaplains 
in the memorial service. Worshippers read in 
the bulletin that memorial services reminded 
people that “we know not the day or the hour. . 
. . The only thing we control in life is the 
attempt to live life as God desires. . . .” A miss- 
ing-man formation of F-15s paid final tribute at 
services for a pilot whose plane crashed at 
Holloman AFB in March 1987. All installation 
chaplains joined in the service for the victim, a 
two-term veteran of the Vietnam War and the 
833rd Air Division’s chief of safety. A fellow air- 
man celebrated this life with poetry: 


To bear the burden over Southeast jungles 
and come back home again. 
To fly over the mountains and the plains 
sharpening your senses... - 
ever ready. 


To streak across this land 
and know why you’ve chosen this life 
To love your country with a passion 
to fight and give your life 
To feel the pride that lights your soul 
like a burning torch. 


We'll miss you 
but remember you 
with each Eagle that flies among the clouds. 


ISC Marvin L. Labinger, Chaplain John F. Shea 
and Chaplain Benjamin Perez (chaplain for the 
Thunderbird Squadron) joined in a memorial 
service for four Thunderbird pilots killed in a 
training accident in 1982. Over 3,000 persons 
attended the service in the Thunderbird hangar 
at Nellis AFB, including 140 earlier Thunderbird 
pilots. Chaplain Patrick Nicholson led a memo- 
rial service at Clark AB for crew members after 
a C-130 crashed in Manilla Bay early in the 
decade. Responding to a widow’s request, he 
accompanied her and three children in a naval 
vessel to the approximate site of the crash. He 
watched them cast homemade wreaths into the 
blue water after a brief service. ISC Edward A 
Colohan preached the homily at a service for 
seven C-141 crash victims from Norton AFB in 
February 1989. Chapel team members worked 
feverishly to accommodate the thousand peo- 
ple who attended the memorial service in a 
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chapel that seated 350.” 

Funerals and memorial services did not fit a 
mold. A retired master sergeant of the 8th 
Special Operations Squadron at Hurlburt Field, 
the renowned Black Birds, received a fitting 
farewell between a C-47 and C-123. He had 
been a crew member of both aircraft. At the 
family’s request, Chaplain Henry Guikema then 
committed the ashes to the Gulf of Mexico 
while strapped in a C-130. Funeral and memo- 
rial services remembered many retirees and 
dependents. Chaplain Alexander B. Roberts 
held a service at Hahn AB to honor an airman 
and her son killed on December 21, 1988, in 
the terrorist bombing of a Pan American flight. 
Chaplain George T. Sturch held the funeral of a 
stillborn child in 1988 at RAF Alconbury.” 

Chaplains offered pastoral assistance to the 
bereaved through services, and a ministry of 
presence at times of grief. Sometimes they 
failed. PACAF Command Chaplain Salvatore J. 
D’Angelo told command chaplains in 1987 
about the tragic death of a seven-year-old at 
Hickam AFB. Her family scheduled the funeral 
near an AF base in CONUS, and asked for a 
chaplain to help in the service. None did. The 
chaplains at the local base tried to comfort the 
grief-stricken parent over the telephone, 
Chaplain D’Angelo reported, and “gradually the 
frustration of his family intensified and created 
a perception that the chaplains were uncon- 
cerned about them and their needs.” On the 
other side of the issue, Chaplain Paul L. Yeun 
formed a grief support group at Clark AB in 
1987, with help from Mental Health. Other 
bases had support groups as well.% 

The AF chaplains at Arlington National 
Cemetery conducted the largest number of 
funerals and memorial services of any base. 
Table 42 provides statistics of their funeral 
ministry at Arlington from 1980 to 1989. 

The chaplains at Arlington ministered to hun- 
dreds of bereaved families each year. They aid- 
ing mourners in grief by providing empathy, 
consolation, spiritual comfort and counsel, and 
stability in the face of shock, sudden loss, 
bereavement and change. The chaplains had 
two major goals, “Maintain funeral ministry as 
our top priority, and guard against rote and 
repetition which would be all too evident to the 
families and demeaning to us.” Their funeral 
ministry and attendant military honors provided 
closure, and also opened the way to post- 
death adjustment. In this way they served the 
living while honoring the dead, guiding family 
members to positive, healthy, hopeful futures. 
In 1989 Chaplain Eric S. Renne inaugurated a 
policy ensuring that families of Missing in 
Action received a special worship service bul- 
letin with a biographical sketch of the departed. 
Also, families of AF persons buried at Arlington 
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received a photograph of the permanent head- 
stone.'” 

Ministry at Arlington was a team effort. It 
involved chaplains and chapel managers, the 
Arlington Administrative Staff, the USAF Honor 
Guard and Band, Reserve chaplains, civilian 
clergy, and the Arlington Ladies (Committee). 
The chaplain team received major assistance 
from the Ladies, who were spouses of officers 
representing the Chief of Staff and his spouse 
at funerals of AF personnel. The committee 
began in 1948 when Chief of Staff Hoyt S. 
Vandenberg and his wife felt that AF personnel 
should not receive burial in a bleak or friendless 
atmosphere. Each Arlington Lady attended one 
funeral a month. She presented a sympathy 
card from the Chief of Staff and his spouse to 
the next-of-kin, or wrote a condolence letter if 
the next-of-kin could not attend. On the Ladies’ 
35th anniversary in 1983, a magnolia tree was 
planted in the area of General Vandenberg’s 
grave, and a white marble stone commemo- 
rated the day. Chaplain James R. Plummer 
gave the invocation." 

Chaplains conducted funerals and memorial 
services for a number of significant AF leaders 
in the Eighties. For instance, in 1985 Chiefs of 
Chaplains John A. Coilins and Henry J. Meade 
(Retired) participated in the joint funeral of 
General Jerome F. O’Malley and his spouse, 
Diane, at Arlington. Chief of Chaplains Stuart E. 


mea 


Barstad performed the funeral of General Ira C. 
Eaker at Arlington in 1987, and of former Chief 
of Chaplains Roy M. Terry. Chaplain Clayton M. 
Kennedy held a memorial service at Davis- 
Monthan AFB in 1988 for General Lauris 
Norstad, Supreme Allied Commander, Europe, 
and Commander-in-Chief, U.S. European 
Command (1956). Chaplain Paul R. Evans offi- 
ciated at the funeral of Brigadier General David 
Englund at Arlington in 1985. Together with for- 
mer Chief of Chaplains Richard Carr, he held 
services for former Chief Master Sergeant of 
the Air Force Richard D. Kisling.'” 


SACRAMENTS AND RITES 


Thousands of sacramental and ritual acts 
graced AF chapels during the decade. They 
were another part of the mountain range of 
worship. Religion is a deeply personal thing, 
and sacraments and rites provide opportunities 
for one-on-one ministry to people. We have al- 
ready mentioned several sacraments and rites, 
including communion, the Roman Catholic 
sacrament of marriage, and Jewish circumci- 
sion, among others. 

Roman Catholic chaplains administered all 
the church’s sacraments, including baptism, 
Eucharist (First Communion), and penance. Lay 
instructors usually provided instruction to par- 
ents on the sacrament of baptism before chil- 
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Loading caisson at Arlington National Cemetery, 1988 (top, left); cortege at grave site (mid- 
dle, left); Chaplain Eric S. Renne gives flag to mourner (bottom, left), awaits arrival of MIA at 


Arlington in 1989 (top, right), and consoles widow (bottom, right). 
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Chaplain John G. Truitt, Jr. (center) gives final salute at Arlington (top); Chaplain Renne (with 
stole) at internment, Arlington, 1988 (center); funeral at McChord AFB (bottom). 
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dren received baptism. Many baptisms oc- 
curred at private ceremonies, but there was a 
move to conduct the sacrament during mass to 
emphasize its communal significance. For 
example, in 1983 Chaplain John T. Naughton 
held a baptism at Norton AFB during mass 
while Chaplain Joseph R. Wallroth explained 
the symbolism of each part. “As a member of 
the congregation that evening, | was reminded 
within myself what requirements this ceremony 
places on Catholics in our military communi- 
ties, and rededicated myself to making 
improvements in my daily lifestyle to achieve 
the goals that were set for me on the day of my 
baptism,” the chapel historian wrote. Chaplain 
Paul W. Berny scheduled almost all infant bap- 
tisms during weekend masses at Hill AFB, 
beginning in 1987, to emphasize the sacrament 
as entrance into the family of God. Many other 
Catholic chaplains followed this practice too.'* 
Reception of First Communion was an impor- 
tant occasion for Catholic children. Chaplains 
created instructional programs to help parents 
and children grasp the event’s meaning. At Hill 
AFB, Chaplain D. Bruce Brown scheduled a 
one-day retreat for over forty young students 
with the theme “A Meal.” It included arts and 
crafts, stories, songs, talks and other activities 
in preparation for first Eucharist. Parents joined 
in the closing potluck dinner, and the following 
weekend the children received First 


SSgt Geoffrey Preudhomme escorts an 
Arlington Lady, 1988. 
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Communion. Chaplain John F. Shea conducted 
a five-phase Family First Communion Program 
in 1984 at Aviano AB. It included separate ses- 
sions for parents and children and home train- 
ing. Twenty-seven children began the January 
through May program, and twenty-five received 
their First Communion.'“ 

Catholic bishops administered the sacrament 
of confirmation while visiting bases. Catholic 
chaplains provided instruction for this sacra- 
ment. Chaplain Alan J. White held a retreat for 
confirmands at Bergstrom AFB in 1988 that 
aimed at building community and deepening 
spiritual roots. The retreat was part of the reli- 
gious education confirmation program. Pope 
John Paul Il confirmed fourteen Catholic youth 
from San Vito AS in St. Peter’s Cathedral in 
Rome in June 1986.'” 

Penance services offered the sacrament of 
reconciliation or confession. Usually Catholic 
chaplains received help from local priests, and 
in turn helped with confessions in civilian 
parishes. Special programs prepared children 
for their first reception of this sacrament. On a 
December Saturday in 1985, balloons and 
music filled one of the chapels at Scott AFB. 
Thirty-seven children and their parents wit- 
nessed the parable of the prodigal son in clown 
ministry, then Chaplains Edward S. McGinty 
and Michael Corrigan administered the sacra- 
ment. Nearly 400 people attended Offutt AFB’s 
penance celebration for eighty-six children in 
October 1985. It featured the Act of Sorrow and 
traditional sign of peace as concrete symbols 
of forgiveness and reconciliation.'® 

Protestant chaplains administered sacra- 
ments and rites in agreement with the practices 
of the chaplain’s faith group. Lutheran, 
Episcopal, United Methodist, Presbyterian and 
some other chaplains baptized infants, while 
others baptized youths and adults. ISC Frank 
W. Sherman baptized five infants on one 
Sunday at Pruem AS. Chaplain Kenneth W. 
Henschel baptized an adopted Filipino infant at 
Clark AB, arranging the schedule so the cou- 
ple’s family—at a reunion in South Dakota— 
could pray for the child at the time of baptism. 
With an Episcopal bishop as primary celebrant, 
Chaplain Kenneth G. Beason helped the 
Episcopal community at Clark AB celebrate the 
sacraments of confirmation, baptism and com- 
munion in June 1988. Three persons were con- 
firmed, and three baptized.'” 

Baptism by immersion came to youth and 
adults in many settings. For example, ISC John 
C. Simmons of High Wycombe AS held a bap- 
tism in the River Thames at Marlow. Chaplain 
Johnnie D. Ward immersed nineteen persons at 
Hickam Harbor beach in May 1988, and ten 
more the next year. Aviano AB’s community 
pool was the baptismal site for eight persons in 
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Baptism at Scott AFB (top, left); Chaplain Lawrence F. Keith baptizes six people at base 
pool, Grissom AFB, 1983 (top, right); baptisms at RAF Fairford, 1985 (middle, left) and 
Carswell AFB, 1980 (bottom, left); children receive First Communion at Davis-Monthan AFB, 
1987 (middle, right); Archbishop Pio Laghi confirms airman at Elmendorf AFB, assisted by 


Chaplain Joseph H. Manning, 1984 (bottom, right). 
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1984, and Chaplain Robert W. Wilks performed 
the rite for seventeen at Elmendorf AFB’s pool 
in July 1984. Chaplain Bobby C. Thornton con- 
ducted immersion baptism of eight persons at 
Incirlik AB in 1988. Chaplain Vasten E. Zumwalt 
baptized seven at the base beach at lraklion AS 
in 1984. Three years later, Chaplain James A. 
Wilborn immersed eight adults at Tarague 
Beach near Andersen AFB in Guam. Two 
homes were the baptismal sites for thirty-five 
people at Tinker AFB in 1984. '°° 

Many Protestant chaplains held classes 
before administering baptism to youth and 
adults. Chaplains John R. Hellstern, Janet R. 
Wengert and Jan J. Dickens taught a class for 
fourteen candidates at Hill AFB before their 
baptism at a neighboring church in 1984. 
Chaplain Carl E. Horton held a three-day retreat 
for thirty-five young adults in Hawaii that closed 
with nine baptisms at the ocean’s edge. “What 
It Means to be a Christian” was a three-week 
instructional series conducted by Chaplain 
Gene K. McIntosh for fifteen people at 
Holloman AFB. Their baptisms occurred on 
New Years Day in 1981.'°° 

Protestant chaplains administered the rite of 
confirmation in accord with their churches’ 
practices. Lutheran chaplains in Europe 
instructed youngsters for some time before the 
annual confirmation ceremony for Lutheran Air 
Force and Army youth in Worms, Germany. 
Over eight hundred people attended a service 
for ninety-two Lutheran youth in 1988, with 
Chaplain Carl J. Swanson from Lindsey AS as 
the preacher. The Lutheran community from 
Ramstein had the largest attending class with 
fifteen. Chaplains conducted a variety of pro- 
grams in preparation for confirmation. At RAF 
Greenham Common, Chaplain Lary D. Mosiey used 
material entitled “A Protestant Catechism” for nine 
weekly sessions in 1987, then confirmed seven 
youngsters and administered their first Communion. '"° 

Some chaplains used oil to anoint the sick 
and dying, as was the practice in their endors- 
ing faith groups. At Wilford Hall USAF Medical 
Center in 1989, Chaplain Michael R. Clarahan 
held a healing mass with anointing of the sick 
every Tuesday morning. The service was tele- 
vised throughout the hospital on closed circuit 
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television. A Mass of Healing and Anointing 
was a great comfort for the five who attended 
at Shemya AFB in August 1989. Parishioners 
had expressed a desire for special prayers of 
healing in body, mind and spirit. Lay people 
visiting the sick also anointed at some bases. In 
a rather rare event, “prayer warriors” from the 
Protestant community at RAF Lakenheath 
anointed and prayed over the chapel on New 
Years Day in 1988." 


We have explored a mountain range that 
symbolized the diversity of worship in the Air 
Force. It was a challenging route to travel since 
chapels contained so many kinds of worship 
forms and religious rites. Our route included 
subjects as diverse as quality worship, com- 
monalities in worship, liturgy and lay assis- 
tance, preaching, recognition Sundays and 
special services. The denominational worship 
patterns of Jewish, Orthodox, Roman Catholic, 
and Protestant groups varied widely in form 
and content, though the purpose of all was to 
render praise to God. That, too, was the main 
purpose of ecumenical Protestant services, 
including general Protestant, liturgical Protes- 
tant, Gospel, contemporary and country church 
services. The excitement of religious holidays 
pulsed through Air Force communities when 
faith traditions held communal celebrations. No 
less important was the participation of thou- 
sands of persons in personal sacraments and 
rites administered by chaplains. This vast 
mountain range included peaks of joy when 
two adults pledged their troth in marriage, and 
valleys of sorrow when grieving mourners bade 
final farewell at funerals and memorial services. 

Worship on AF bases was a giant mountain 
range because it encompassed the fullness of 
human existence, from birth to death. It was as 
complex as human experience when viewed 
from a religious perspective. Worship endowed 
the human spirit with goals and purposes 
anchored beyond in the Maker. It nurtured that 
spirit with God’s sustaining grace. It accompanied 
human beings through all the joys and travails of life. 
As religious leaders, chaplains were the primary 
guides for Air Force people who practiced religious 
freedom in ail the twists and turns of their lives. 
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Worship at Vandenberg AFB. 
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Chaplain visits with basic trainees, converses, and stops at flightline, home, and duty sta- 
tion (clockwise, top, left). 


Chapter 16 
Pastoral Care 


In “pastoral care,” religious leaders show per- 
sonal spiritual concern for a person. All reli- 
gious traditions include different kinds of 
pastoral care. This care centers in the spiritual 
realm, but often extends to other aspects of 
life, including physical and psychological 
needs. 

In the Christian tradition pastoral care and 
curing have had a close connection. For 
instance, the classic history of pastoral care 
bears the title, A History of the Cure of Souls. 
The Church of England’s “curate” cares for 
souls in a specific geographical area. The way 
hospitals developed also showed the relation- 
ship. In late antiquity, Eastern Orthodox 
Christians established the earliest hospitals for 
cure and care of body and soul. By the middle 
of the twentieth century, religiously-affiliated 
hospitals handled more than a fourth of all 
patients in the United States.’ 

Caring and curing are interrelated because 
human life includes moral, religious, spiritual 
and physical dimensions. Pastoral care-givers 
recognize that medical science legitimately 
treats illness and psychological dislocation. 
They also find room for the spiritual dimensions 
of life. Pastoral care presumes that the germ 
theory of disease does not fully account for all 
illness. Pastoral counselors work with the 
assumption that human beings are morally 
accountable, and social conditions do not 
determine all behavior. 

Pastoral care cures by caring. It lifts the 
downtrodden, helps people sort priorities, 
underscores the divine basis of human life, 
upholds each person’s worth, and nurtures the 
spirit with religious hope. 

Like worship, spiritual care covers the full 
range of human experience. Pastoral care in 
the Chaplain Service consisted of spiritual 
interest and concern, visitation, one-on-one 
counseling, and ministry to persons and groups 
in hospital and confinement settings. Religious 
leaders called pastors, priests, ministers, rab- 
bis, imams, and other traditional titles adminis- 
tered pastoral care. The Air Force term was 
“chaplain.” 

This chapter discusses visitation, counseling, 


and hospital and confinement ministry. 
Visitation, or ministry of presence, occurred in 
homes, work areas, sites and isolated units, 
among other settings. Chaplains counseled 
people over the full gamut of human experi- 
ence. They discussed personal problems and 
addictions, religious questions, marital and 
family problems, and a host of other areas. The 
Chaplain Service strongly defended the coun- 
selee’s right to privileged communication as 
integral to the chaplain’s work and calling as a 
clergyperson. Finally, the chapter considers 
pastoral care and ministry in hospital and con- 
finement settings. Chapter 5 provides statistics 
on all phases of pastoral care in the Eighties. 

Depending on the circumstances, chaplains 
sometimes administered pastoral care in faith- 
specific ways, and sometimes not. AF people 
had no obligation to accept spiritual guidance 
from chaplains of a different faith group, and no 
chaplain had to administer pastoral care 
against conscience. Chaplains pledged to 
serve all people within the strictures of their 
faith-group and the beliefs of those they 
served. That was why the Armed Forces 
Chaplains Board had specific requirements for 
faith groups. They were to certify for the chap- 
laincy clergypersons “who are qualified to pro- 
vide directly or indirectly for the free exercise of 
religion by all members of the Military Services, 
their dependents, and other authorized per- 
sons. ”” 
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Air Force chaplains had several advantages 
over civilian clergy in showing pastoral interest 
and concern. In one sense, AF bases resem- 
bled yesterday’s small industrial towns where 
most people worked in the same industry. 
Pastors easily visited the flock at home or work. 
In modern America, clergy calling on parish- 
ioners at work have to contact many widely- 
spread businesses. Then too, chaplains 
received regular notification about new occu- 
pants in base housing. Civilian clergy often 
have difficulty tracking the movement of people 
in an area. 
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Chaplains showed pastoral interest by visit- 
ing homes and welcoming newcomers. They 
also met personnel at work, traveled to radar 
and missile sites, and provided spiritual care to 
people in isolated units. They offered them- 
selves and their ministry to those seeking guid- 
ance, help or spiritual counsel of any kind. They 
raised morale and conveyed a deeper message 
when they distributed cold drinks, coffee, 
donuts, and granola bars on flightlines. The 
food was a symbol of the spiritual nurture they 
offered. 

In greetings and visits, chaplains showed 
they cared about people and would help in any 
need. That was the clear message as they 
walked side-by-side with people in homes, 
work-places, sites, hospitals, prisons and 
recreation areas. The number of their visits was 
substantial, as Table 43 shows for three years. 

Home Visitation and Base Newcomers 

Most chaplain programs included visiting 
homes and greeting new occupants of base 
housing. Some home visitations were little 
more than public relations, but at other times 
chaplains administered real spiritual care. This 
was truly the case when chaplains accompa- 
nied death-notification teams, or ministered to 
grieving relatives in their homes. 

The annual blitz of base housing was one 
form of home visitation. Charleston AFB’s 
chaplains visited all base homes in 1983, with 
three Reserve chaplains helping. Installation 
Staff Chaplain (ISC) James F. Wilson, Jr. 
divided the housing area into eight sections 
and appointed Chaplain James A. Curry as pro- 
ject officer. The goal of each visit was to 
“express a pastoral concern for the spiritual 
welfare of families in base housing, and make 
each family aware of the worship, religious 
education, and fellowship ministries provided 
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by the chaplains and chapel lay workers.” 
Chaplains distributed informational packages 
and a short booklet of Psalms, and invited 
absent residents to reschedule a visit. In Suc- 
ceeding months chaplains visited all newcom- 
ers within a week. Chaplain Wilson credited the 
blitz with a one-third increase in VBS atten- 
dance. Several opportunities for ministry arose. 
Chaplains helped a family where the husband 
was overseas, found a mother who wanted a 
son baptized, and uncovered a case of spouse 
abuse. ISC Douglas G. Herbert organized ecu- 
menical visitation of a thousand housing units 
at Dyess AFB in 1983. Eight active duty and 
two Reserve chaplains visited 1,500 homes at 
Nellis AFB and Indian Springs that year. 
“Blessing of homes” was another form of home 
visitation. The Catholic chaplain at Malmstrom 
AFB blessed thirty-four homes in four days in 
ifsiey, 

Ecumenical lay teams canvassed base hous- 
ing in publicized blitzes, usually on Saturday or 
Sunday. ISC John L. Mann recruited Catholic 
and Protestant volunteers to call on 2,400 
homes at Hickam AFB in September 1983. 
They welcomed new families and shared 
information on chapel worship, activities and 
organizations. The next year at Hickam, 
Chaplain Lee M. Thompson spearheaded the 
program. Sixty-eight volunteers made door-to- 
door visits, distributing Bibles and brochures. 
Chaplain Luis A. Ojeda was project officer for a 
five-hour lay visitation that covered two-thirds 
of the 2,300 homes on Clark AB. Several chap- 
lains finished the job with help from five layper- 
sons.’ 

Many chapel sections organized programs to 
greet new families moving into base housing. 
ISC Jacob M. Boggs divided new occupants 
among chaplains at Vandenberg AFB and 
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recorded visits in a book. Newcomers at 
McGuire AFB received chapel calendars with 
emergency numbers included, and Chaplain 
Wallace W. Hunter left items in plastic bags for 
absent families. Through ISC Jerry L. Rice’s 
program, lay visitors gave plants and chapel 
invitations weekly to personnel in the transient 
living facilities at Offutt AFB. Chaplains at 
Misawa AB had an ecumenical program in 
1983 for laypersons to greet newcomers in their 
homes. A similar program faltered at Little Rock 
AFB in mid-1985 when chaplains could not 
enlist enough volunteer visitors. Some new 
occupants welcomed callers rudely, and visi- 
tors quit; intra-base moves complicated 
record-keeping.° 

Faith communities also developed programs 
to contact adherents moving onto a base, 
using data from personnel rosters. Senior 
Protestant Chaplain James C. Corbitt formed 
geographical shepherding units of laypersons 
at Scott AFB in 1982-83. Callers met new peo- 
ple and encouraged spiritual growth among 
Protestants. Lay visitors at some bases made 
calls in the evening, when people had more 
time. Chaplains and lay people also contacted 
people attending chapel for the first time. 
Chaplain Glen A. Koch sent hand-written wel- 
comes to chapel visitors at Hill AFB early in the 
decade.°® 

In the Eighties chaplains did not hold per- 
sonal interviews with personnel arriving at a 
base. They usually joined group orientations, 
explaining the chapel program and offering 
opportunities for pastoral care. Some chapels 
went the second mile. At Tinker AFB, new- 
comer luncheons welcomed singles, couples 
and families on two Fridays a month.’ 

Work Centers 

Visiting work areas was an important part of 
pastoral care. With appropriate security clear- 
ances, chaplains had access to all phases of 
Air Force operations. That included flightlines, 
aircrew operations, missile sites, and electronic 
security operations, among others. No less 
important were the thousands of offices and 
other work areas they visited. 

The chaplain’s ministry of presence showed 
pastoral concern and developed rapport with 
the troops. Contacts sometimes raised at- 
tendance at chapel activities, but the immedi- 
ate goal was to show chaplains as front-line 
spiritual caretakers who were ready to serve 
people’s needs. Work visits involved small talk, 
on-the-scene counseling, follow-up sessions, 
referrals to helping agencies, and other tangible 
and intangible results. Most of all, visits 
showed that chaplains served all people, not 
only those affiliated with the chapel. 

Chief of Chaplains John P. McDonough often 
used the phrase “time and presence.” It 
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showed that the chaplain’s vocation involved 
face-to-face contact with people where they 
lived and worked, and the time required for this 
presence. At the USAF Chaplains Conference 
in 1989, he said chaplains could not accom- 
plish this task with an 8:00-to-5:00, Monday-to- 
Friday mind-set. Their work required time and 
presence for the community, and they could 
not short-circuit either one.® 

Ministry of presence in work areas estab- 
lished rapport with junior enlisted and officer 
members. With less military experience, they 
were more prone to have adjustment problems. 
Disinclined to seek help from strangers, they 
saw chaplains with familiar faces as welcomed 
resources. For seasoned veterans, too, the 
Chaplain was a visible reminder that counsel 
and help were available. Work center visits also 
allowed chaplains to inform commanders about 
irritants. 

Ministry of presence was an important part of 
the total chaplain program for most chaplains. 
Chaplains at several bases engaged almost 
exclusively in ministry of presence, sometimes 
called “industrial ministry.” Two instances were 
Onizuka AFB, CA, and Ft. George C. Meade, 
MD. Chaplain Michael D. Ashley described the 
attractions and temptations of ministry at Ft. 
Meade this way: 

“Walking the streets,” visiting the people, 

practicing hospitality, and simply celebrating 

the mysteries of God’s presence is the pri- 
mary mission of wing chaplains [here]. It is 
difficult for the chaplains not to have elabo- 
rate plans, not to struggle to organize people 
around a “cause,” not to have a program or 
worship service “of their own,” or not to pres- 
sure themselves into feeling they really 
should be working toward readily quantifiable 
goals. Thankfully, this “clergy” struggle is not 
shared by commanders and people of our 
community, who consistently recognize the 
worth of chaplain contributions—primarily, 
that it is most important in our setting to 
know people by name, to eat and drink with 
them, to listen to their stories and tell our 
own, to let people know with words, hand- 
shakes, and the occasional hug that they are 
truly loved: loved with human love and God’s 
love. ... This ministry of presence .. . allows 
chaplains access to persons at axial times in 
their lives—times of joy, sorrow; love, hate; 
frustration, fulfillment; birth, death; and the 
glad formation and sad dissolution of fami- 
lies.° 

Chaplains at several other locations also pur- 

sued the industrial model of ministry. 

Most chapel sections scheduled regular visits 
to squadrons. Chaplains at Carswell AFB called 
On assigned squadrons on a periodic basis, 
and several holding altitude chamber cards 
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Chaplain calls at flightline, MacDill AFB, 1981 (counter-clockwise, top, right), Clark AB duty 
station, and Clark control tower; Chaplain Donald F. Saulnier’s “trim-and-talk” ministry, 
Minot AFB; Chaplain Michael F. O’Neill ready for flight, Loring AFB; Chaplain Hazel V. 
Oldham visits ANG unit. 
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Chaplain William J. Bischoff (left) at George AFB flightline, 1987 (clockwise, top, left); 
Chaplains John J. Flattery (left) and Paul G. Rider at Davis-Monthan’s new flightline office, 
1984; “pig pickin’” at Pope AFB, 1983; Chaplain Timothy M. Sturgill in flightline cart, Hill AFB, 
41989: Chaplain Keith H. Lewis on site visitation, Ellsworth AFB, 1981; Chaplain Ross C. 
Brown (left) serves ORI troop, Osan AB, 1984. 
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flew regularly with bomber and tanker crews. 
Chaplains in the Basic Military Training Branch 
at Lackland AFB ministered to squadrons of 
800 trainees. They often visited dining halls, 
confidence course, commander’s calls, and 
squadron functions. Under ISC Robert F. 
Johnston, the five chaplains at Andersen AFB 
called on over 3,600 work centers in the first 
half of 1988. The Andersen chaplains toured 
work areas as a group each Thursday morning 
in 1983, and also visited duty sections individu- 
ally, using a chart to ensure the job got done. 
Chaplains at Bitburg AB distributed pocket- 
sized New Testaments in work and recreation 
areas in 1982. Tactical Air Command (TAC) 
Chaplain Donald J. Harlin started a command- 
wide program in 1987 that encouraged each 
chaplain to visit seventy work stations a 
month."° 

Chaplain Patrick A. Toner saw the immediate 
benefit of a longstanding ministry of presence 
at Howard AFB in 1989. He served as flightline 
chaplain. One night he received a call to pre- 
pare for an early-morning plane to Guatemala 
to conduct a memorial service for an accident 
victim there. When he arrived he saw that more 
was needed than a memorial service. The acci- 
dent victim, a father of five, had just finished an 
incentive ride in a fighter’s second seat when 
the ejection seat misfired, propelling him onto 
the runway. For two days Chaplain Toner vis- 
ited the troops with a new dimension as many 
kinds of feelings ventilated. His earlier ministry 
of presence laid the groundwork for this impor- 
tant time of ministry.” 

Some chapel sections supplemented work 
station visits with luncheons. The chaplains at 
Howard-Albrook AFB took lunch to twenty men 
in a munitions storage area in July 1981, com- 
pleting 1,188 luncheons in various sections 
over the three years. Two sandwich lunch calls 
occurred each month in 1983." 

Chaplains at some bases used specially 
designed vehicles to visit flightlines and other 
work areas. Chaplains Allen L. Heckman and 
Robert C. Collins drove a decorated golf cart 
called the “Devil Buster” at Norton AFB. Their 
twenty-four hour flightline ministry covered 
twelve squadrons and units that flew and main- 
tained nearly sixty planes in 1989. Comiso AB’s 
chapel section could not secure a visitation 
vehicle through normal channels. To help out, 
the transportation squadron renovated an old 
Piaggio car with velour seats, door-to-door car- 
peting and the Chaplain Service seal. ISC 
Katherine A. Shindel expressed pleasant sur- 
prise at delivery in September 1988. England 
AFB’s “chaplain’s care cart” visited the flight- 
line three to six times a week in 1989, loaded 
with hot or cold drinks. Under ISC Lorraine K. 
Potter’s direction, chaplains visited ten to 
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twenty shops and thirty to sixty aircraft each 
time. Personnel especially appreciated their 
stops during stressful exercises. The chaplain 
historian reported that “smiles and handshakes 
always make the. trip and effort worthwhile.” 
The report continued: 

But from time to time, one of the airmen vis- 

ited on the flightline shows up at the chap- 

lain’s door. “Chaplain, remember me? | was 
on the flightline yesterday when you came by. 

Well, | got a problem maybe you can help me 

with.”' 

On operational bases, flightiines were the 
focus of intense activity. Ministry at the flight- 
line was an important part of spiritual care. 
Sometimes all chaplains joined in visits. At 
other bases a single chaplain carried on the 
flightline ministry from an office at the line. ISC 
John J. Flattery assigned this ministry to 
Chaplain Paul G. Rider at Davis-Monthan AFB 
in 1984, with Chaplain John L. Quinn as alter- 
nate. Chaplain Rider manned the new flightiine 
office two hours a day and late one evening 
each week, and he spent much time visiting in 
fatigues. ISC Benjamin F. Kelley sent Chaplain 
David E. Breeding to Little Rock’s flightline at 
least two days a week early in 1984. A medita- 
tion room was always open. Chaplain Lamar C. 
Curry left Langley AFB in 1983 after visiting the 
flightiine two or three times a week for some 
time. The combat support commander gave 
him an inscribed plaque, “To Chaplain Curry, 
the people’s chaplain.” The base paper 
reported that “neither rain nor sleet nor gloom 
of night will Keep this man from his chosen 
rounds.” Listening was an important part of his 
ministry, though he usually limited visits to five 
minutes a person. 

It took two years of planning to open a flight- 
line office at Clark AB in 1985. The office was 
accessible nine hours each weekday, and a 
chaplain manned the office two days a week. 
The rest of the time the chaplain visited units 
and workers on the line. Chaplain Patrick F. 
Feely negotiated space in 1986 for the first 


flightline chaplain’s office at McGuire AFB. 


Chaplain Philip J. Fisher headed the ministry, 
with help from Chaplains Louis E. Deimeke and 
Gary L. Hill, Sr. Chaplain Fisher had been an 
enlisted maintenance troop in prior service. He 
said, “| know the problems these people face 
down here. We hope that by having regular 
office hours, someone who only has two min- 
utes and really needs to talk about something 
will come in to talk .. . and if they don’t have 
the time, at least they can set up an appoint- 
ment to see us later.” The chaplains at Pope 
AFB changed the flightline ministry from a one- 
person to a team ministry in 1987. All chaplains 
rotated in the ministry and flew missions with 
flight squadrons whenever possible." 
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Food was an important symbol in flightline 
ministry. It showed the care of chaplains, and 
their willingness to provide spiritual sustenance 
to all. Chaplains at Offutt AFB served cool 
items in summer and chili and stew in winter. 
Pope’s chaplains barbecued whole pigs over 
an open grill during their “pig pickin’s.” One 
feast in September 1989 fed over 950 airmen 
on the flightline, using two serving shifts. The 
report said, “Pope’s prodigious pig pickin’ 
prospered only through a plethora of painstak- 
ing planning and plenty of hard work.” These 
gatherings boosted morale and showed the 
accessibility of chaplains. During base alerts at 
RAF Upper Heyford in 1985, under ISC Leon J. 
Richard’s direction the flightline ministry 
included all-night serving of cocoa, donuts and 
soup to personnel there and at other alert 
posts." 

Chaplains in Military Airlift Command (MAC) 
and Strategic Air Command (SAC) regularly 
flew training missions with air crews. The long 
hours together in this specialized ministry of 
presence helped chaplains establish rapport 
and minister to specific needs. Chaplains such 
as Jerold L. Preston spent a week in the alert 
facility at Barksdale AFB, experiencing the 
irregular regularity and mental stress of SAC 
bomber crews on alert." 

Chaplains visited work areas around the 
clock. Early in the decade, Chaplain Charles C. 
Baldwin conducted a Sunday night ministry at 
Dyess AFB from 1:00 AM to 7:00 AM. His visits 
took him to mid-shift personnel at the flightline 
and alert facility. Other stops were the hospital 
emergency room and nurse stations, security 
police gates, central security control, and the 
fire station. Protestant chaplains at Ellsworth 
AFB made group visits to early-morning shifts, 
24-hour shops, and late-night units in 1987. In 
cold weather, chaplains at Hill AFB called on 
the flightline and other all-night work areas 
each week, distributing hot chocolate and 
cookies. Late-night Christmas Eve visits were 
popular at many bases.” 

Ministry to Sites and Isolated Units 

Visits to sites and isolated units held a spe- 
cial challenge for chaplains providing pastoral 
care. In very short periods of time they had to 
build rapport with personnel and offer spiritual 
direction to people with problems. They also 
assessed the continuing religious needs of the 
site or unit, conducted services, and estab- 
lished lay leadership for continuing programs. 
Each visit did not include all elements, but they 
were the matrix of site ministry. 

Many units and bases underwent realignment 
in the Eighties, and this created and eliminated 
numerous small operations. After a major 
realignment in 1984, the Office of the Chief of 
Chaplains asked nine commands to ensure that 
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installation chaplains maintained adequate site 
coverage. The message included earlier guide- 
lines for site visitation. Chief of Chaplains John 
A. Collins wrote, “We must renew our commit- 
ment to provide the best ministry possible to 
Air Force people, no matter how few in number 
or where they are geographically located.” In 
another major shift, chaplains officially ended 
all activities at remote stations in Alaskan Air 
Command (AAC) on October 1, 1983. This 
ended a longstanding tradition of circuit-riding 
site chaplains in the command. Minimally 
attended radar sites reduced the need for per- 
sonnel and eliminated four remote assign- 
ments, although site visits continued."® 

Command chaplain offices were responsible 
for ensuring that ISCs provided pastoral care to 
sites and isolated units. This involved a sizable 
number of visits. Many sites and units lay some 
distance from bases, and sometimes they were 
nearly inaccessible. The command chaplains of 
Air Force Communications Command (AFCC) 
and Electronic Security Command (ESC) trav- 
elled the world. They visited their own sites and 
units, and ensured that local chaplains pro- 
vided coverage for personnel in their com- 
mands. AFCC Chaplain Joseph J. McGahren 
told command chaplains in 1982 that in his vis- 
its he saw few other commands carrying out 
programs on AFCC sites for which they had 
responsibility. He added: 

Because chaplain visitation to the smaller 
sites is limited, we need to stress the devel- 
opment of a lay leadership program. The bot- 
tom line is adult education. We have a lot of 
people out there from very diverse back- 
grounds, clustered together for a year or so. | 
think we should be innovative enough to 
come up with some interesting kinds of pro- 
grams for them. They should be able to get 
together at least weekly for spiritual and 
moral growth."° 

Five commands had major responsibility in 
site ministry. For example, in 1984 the following 
commands made the number of visits indicated 
in parentheses: MAC (265), SAC (652), TAC 
(623), Pacific Air Forces (PACAF, 303), and 
United States Air Forces Europe (USAFE, 
1,253). It was a challenge to provide spiritual 
care for people isolated from bases. 

SAC’s sites were missile complexes. For 
instance, in 1983 Chaplain Thomas R. Curtis 
was a circuit-riding chaplain for seventeen 
Titan Il missile complexes in Kansas wheat 
fields. His congregations were four-member 
crews who maintained the oldest and largest 
member of the ICBM force on alert twenty-four 
hours a day. His visits included overnights at 
silos before he returned to McConnell AFB. 
Chaplain William J. Marshall of Little Rock AFB 
spent twenty-four hours with a missile alert 
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crew in 1983. Chaplains from the base visited 
all sites regularly, but this overnight helped him 
build pastoral relationships with the four-man 
crew on the silo’s three levels.*° 

TAC visits focused on radar sites that moni- 
tored the North American skies. TAC eliminated 
the site chaplain’s slot in four air divisions in the 
spring of 1985 because of funding, closing 
some sites, and installation of new radar equip- 
ment. The TAC commander soon reinstated the 
positions, and in 1988 three chaplains worked 
TAC’s site program. They were Chaplains 
James D. Rozman (covering seven sites from 
Griffiss AFB, NY), Richard J. Davis (covering 
eight sites from McChord AFB, WA), and Gary 
R. Bement (covering seven sites from Tyndall 
AFB, FL). Two auxiliary chaplains helped them. 
Meantime, Chaplains David M. Cyr and Manuel 
R. Guico were assigned to Air Force Iceland at 
Keflavik, and also ministered to personnel at 
Rockville, a long-range site. The TAC site min- 
istry was under the direction of Chaplain Robert 
L. Jemerson of the command chaplain’s office. 
It consisted of monthly three-day visits to each 
site, and quarterly visits to OLS that included at 
least one overnight. In the first seven months of 
1988 these chaplains called on over 5,000 per- 
sons, led eighty worship services, and held 
nearly 2,500 counseling sessions. Some sites 
also had religious education programs.” 

Pastoral care of sites was also an important 
part of ministry in USAFE. For example, in the 
first half of 1983 ISC Carl S. Mundinger, Jr. of 
Rhein-Main AB arranged for his chaplains to 
visit five sites in Germany, Italy (6), Turkey (2), 
England (5), Greece (1), Scotland (1), Spain (3), 
and Saudi Arabia (1). The Saudi Arabian visit 
included eight sites counted as one; it hap- 
pened quarterly and took three weeks. 
Preparation started three months early with a 
visa request. Chaplains traveled as morale and 
welfare officers, and ministered to all military 
personnel. Most services they held were 
ecumenical, including Protestants and Roman 
Catholics. Among chaplains traveling to Saudi 
Arabia in 1983 were LaVerne L. Schueller and 
John R. Wood. Chaplains from Ramstein AB 
visited seven locations in southern Germany in 
1984. There were monthly visits to two sites, 
quarterly to two, and an annual visit to three. 
Chaplains Wilton C. Carter, Harold G. DuDash, 
Rodger T. Ericson and Michael T. Jones con- 
ducted this ministry in fiscal year 1984 under 
ISC Samuel D. Nelson, Jr.’s direction. ISC 
Donald R. Lederer started monthly visits to a 
site at Cheltenham from RAF Fairford in 1988. 
This increased the visitation duty of two chap- 
lains to almost 1,500 military members. The 
chaplains at RAF Bentwaters-Woodbridge 
made monthly visits to two forward operating 
locations for fighter wings in Germany in 1983. 
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Catholic and Protestant chaplains alternated 
each month. While Comiso AB had re- 
sponsibility for no sites, chaplains on the island 
of Sicily pursued a “ministry on dispersal” dur- 
ing monthly field exercises testing ground 
launched cruise missiles.” 

Chaplains from Osan AB had responsibility 
for some PACAF sites in Korea. Whenever pos- 
sible, a Catholic chaplain accompanied a 
Protestant on visits to four sites. Each was 
unique. In the first half of 1983 the visits 
included a baptism, counseling, work center 
visitation, and a party. In all cases the visits 
emphasized the chaplain’s availability. 
Chaplains called on work centers, became well 
acquainted with all civilian and military person- 
nel, and often presented films and held discus- 
sions. Chaplains from Yokota AB in Japan 
visited eleven communication and long-rage 
aid to navigation sites at mid-decade. Many 
were very isolated. For example, a chaplain 
traveled 1,200 miles east of Tokyo on 
September 20-28, 1984, to visit a Coast Guard 
station on Marcus Island. He consulted at 
length with all thirty men on the site. He held 
two three-hour sessions on faith and daily living 
for enlisted members, a seminar on reality ther- 
apy for site supervisors, and a Protestant ser- 
vice with communion. In 1988 ISC Sydney L. 
Hoffman took steps to maintain the site min- 
istry despite reduced manning at the base. His 
plan was to increase site visits by using mission 
essential ground personnel orders for chap- 
lains, since a change in MAC regulations 
allowed them to fly as crew members. 
Chaplains visited sites such as lwo Jima and 
Marcus Island monthly instead of quarterly. 
They administered pastoral care to crews dur- 
ing flights and to site personnel during six to 
eight hours of ground time, all at no additional 
cost. The chaplain visitors carried live 
Christmas trees in December 1988, compli- 
ments of Yokota’s chaplain funds.” 

Sometimes commands engaged in bureau- 
cratic infighting and posturing for funds over 
site visits. With the PACAF command chap- 
lain’s approval, in 1982 the ISC at Clark AB 
reduced visits to an AFCC site at Mindanao 
from monthly to quarterly. The PACAF manning 
evaluation team said the reduction endangered 
a manning position at Clark, and needed AFCC 
concurrence because of an inter-command 
agreement. The Clark ISC held that resuming 
the earlier schedule depended on securing 
increased temporary duty (TDY) funding.” 


PASTORAL COUNSELING 


Counseling is an important part of spiritual 
care. On many occasions, a person with a 
problem consults a clergyperson before anyone 
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else. A major aspect of counseling is knowing 
when and how to suggest referrals to other 
helping agencies, if required. Much counseling 
entails a penitent-confessor relationship, so the 
guarantee of privileged communication, or con- 
fidentiality, is an important linchpin of counsel- 
ing by clergy. 

The kinds of counseling given by AF chap- 
lains was as diverse as their backgrounds, 
experiences and theological beliefs. Chaplains 
used a wide variety of theological and psycho- 
logical approaches, including group counsel- 
ing. Some followed more directive approaches, 
while others used Rogerian theory and alterna- 
tives. Chaplains stressed that they counseled 
as pastors, priests, and rabbis. They were not 
specialists, licensed therapists, educational 
advisors or job counselors, as military jargon 
might have implied. Chaplains offered pastoral 
counseling as a unique form of ministry to facil- 
itate the free exercise of religion. 

Counseling 

The Chaplain Service provided many oppor- 
tunities for chaplains to update and improve 
counseling skills. They included Chaplain Pro- 
fessional Continuing Education (CPCE) 
courses, books and materials from the USAF 
Chaplain Service Resource Board, and curricu- 
lar offerings at the USAF Chaplain School. 
Some chaplains honed counseling skills 
through independent reading. Others became 
members of professional counseling organiza- 
tions. Most seminaries improved training in 
counseling a great deal in the Seventies and 
Eighties, and chaplains generally had more 
expertise in this field than their predecessors. 
Most seminaries required at least a quarter of 
full-time training in Clinical Pastoral Education 
(CPE), which included counseling skills. 

Commands also held conferences and work- 
shops in this area. For example, PACAF’s 
annual Chaplain Professional Education work- 
shop in January 1989 featured Dr. Gary R. 
Collins as leader. Nineteen chaplains gathered 
at Kadena AB to discuss burnout, applied com- 
munity psychology, and counseling from the 
pulpit. Other subjects were helping people help 
themselves, preventive pastoral counseling, 
brief counseling methods, stress management, 
and building better homes.” 

Chaplains engaged in much counseling. That 
was because of their accessibility, an American 
tradition of an approachable clergy, heavy 
stress in the military, family separations, and for 
other reasons. In addition, chaplains alone 
offered privileged communication and confi- 
dentiality in the military services. 

In 1985, for instance, chaplains had over 
230,000 counseling cases with people of the 
AF community. More than 62,000 cases (26%) 
involved family or marital counseling, and 
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55,000 cases (24%) concerned religious mat- 
ters. Other categories were alcohol (8,193 
cases), Children Have a Potential (CHAP, hand- 
icapped children, 903), conscientious objection 
(515), drugs (8,677), moral (20,869), premarital 
(25,073), and “other” (56,843).*° 

The Chaplain Service strongly resisted any 
move to limit counseling by chaplains to what 
some called “spiritually-related problems.” The 
counselee alone determined whether a chap- 
lain, representing the spiritual dimension, was 
the appropriate counselor. In their service to 
others, chaplains could not sort out “spiritual” 
from supposedly “non-spiritual” problems. 
Additionally, they knew from experience that 
counseling often started differently than it 
ended. Counselees usually began by present- 
ing a problem that proved to be quite different 
from the life-issue that emerged after the rela- 
tionship found its basis. Counselees often tip- 
toed around a painful problem for some time, 
unabie to identify it, or finding it overly embar- 
rassing to begin with. Making snap judgments 
about what was or was not “spiritual” would 
short-circuit this process. It would remove the 
counselee’s right to choose a chaplain for sup- 
port and guidance, the Chaplain Service con- 
tended. Most counseling by chaplains involved 
active military personnel and dependents. A 
much smaller share concerned retired mem- 
bers, their dependents and civilians employed 
on base. Some counselees approached chap- 
lains on their own volition. Others came 
through referrals from commanders, first 
sergeants, Family Support Centers, psycholo- 
gists, psychiatrists, friends, and others.*” Some 
cases lasted for one session, and some 
extended over weeks or months. 

Chaplains serving alone on a base spent 
much time counseling. Working alone at Kalkar 
AS, Chaplain Wallace H. Robinson averaged 
about twenty hours a month in counseling, with 
a high above thirty hours in March 1984. 
Chaplain Gary P. Macy was the only “profes- 
sional” at Kwang Ju AB early in 1989. His doc- 
toral degree in counseling paid off since 
personnel needed TDY orders to consult men- 
tal health professionals at distant bases. At this 
remote base with virtually no families, office 
counseling was lighter than most stateside 
bases, though usually more intense. Much of 
the counseling occurred in work areas and the 
dining hall. At Pruem AS, another single-chap- 
lain base, Chaplain James D. Patrick had 429 
counseling cases in 1981, and about the same 
number the next year. This phase of ministry 
occupied about 60% of his time, with most 
cases involving family and marital concerns.” 

Many counselees on multi-chaplain bases 
gravitated to more accessible chaplains. The 
number of counseling cases and sessions at 
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these bases varied appreciably from year to 
year. Among factors influencing these numbers 
were the amount of stress, chaplain visits to 
work centers and other areas, familiarity with 
chaplains, and changing chaplain personnel. 
For example, in the summer of 1987 all 
Protestant chaplains at Dyess AFB moved to 
other locations in rapid order. By June the next 
year, the chapel staff stood at full manning for 
the first time since March 1981. Partly because 
the chaplains visited work centers vigorously, 
counseling cases exceeded 1,600 in the first 
half of 1982, versus about a thousand cases for 
all of 1981.*° Table 44 shows variations in 
counseling cases and sessions at Langley AFB 
between 1982 and 1983. 

Once again in the Eighties, the area of marital 
and family counseling had the highest number 
of cases (see Chapter 5). Chapter 18 discusses 
chaplain initiatives to prepare people for mar- 
riage, keep marriages solid, offer preventative 
maintenance, counsel troubled partners, help 
divorced parties and single parents, and other 
programs. 

Chaplains knew from firsthand experience 
the joys and sorrows of counseling. Sometimes 
things turned out well after a chaplain invested 
many hours in counseling. At other times 
results were disastrous for human relations, 
especially when chaplains entered the picture 
too late. Chaplain John G. Goodman wrote a 
free-verse poem about results for counselee 
and counselor when things went poorly. Its title 
was “Today.” 


Today, | saw another marriage die. 
Oh, it didn’t just happen today— 
It happened as days and weeks went by. 


CATEGORY 


MORAL 
PREMARITAL 


RELIGIOUS 
OTHER 


TABLE 44 COUNSELING AT LANGLEY AFB IN 1982 AND 1983 


FAMILY/MARITAL Ps as 
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A love once strong faded away. 


Today, | saw a daddy cry 
And a little boy with questioning face 
Said, “Why can’t you and mommy try?” 
No words, no second looks, just an embrace. 


Today, | closed another counseling case. 
A bit disappointed and a sad heart. 
It could have been different with God’s grace, 
But instead, two adults, two children now 
apart. 


Privileged Communication 

The relationship between clergy and counse- 
lee was attacked on many fronts in the 
Eighties. For example, because of a supposed 
lack of counseling skill, a suit was brought 
against a clergyperson in California for failing to 
prevent a young man’s suicide. Some churches 
purchased liability insurance for their clergy, 
and while laws varied widely, some states 
required clergy to report any case of child or 
spouse abuse. 

Religious organizations continued asserting 
that clergy were duty-bound not to disclose 
privileged, confidential communication. For 
example, in 1989 the five million-member 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in America reiter- 
ated the traditional Lutheran perspective on 
confidential communication in its “Definition 
and Guidelines for Discipline” of clergy: 

Ordained ministers must respect privileged 
and confidential communication and may not 
disclose such communication, except with 
the express permission of the person who 
has confided it or if the person is perceived 
to intend great harm to self or others.*" 


Tse | eral 
4,327 3,666 4,233 
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Other endorsing faith groups, including the 
Roman Catholic Church, provided equally clear 
guidelines. In some faith groups the tradition of 
confidentiality was not as vigorous. 

In the decade, provisions for privileged com- 
munication changed slightly in Air Force 
Regulation 265-1, The Chaplain Service. Three 
major revisions of the regulation occurred in 
1981 (the first since 1974), 1986 and 1987. The 
revision in 1981 based the right of privileged 
communication on a reference to the Manual 
for Courts-Martial, United States. Referring to 
the privilege, the 1981 edition also stated that 
“the above paragraph [on privileged communi- 
cation] pertains only to the exclusion of evi- 
dence by courts martial. Where other courts are 
concerned, advice from the local judge advo- 
cate should be obtained.” This statement was 
subject to easy misconstruction, as we will see 
below. 

The 1986 and 1987 editions of the regulation 
included identical provisions for privileged 
communication. Both based the right of privi- 
leged communication on the “religious prac- 
tices of various faith groups” and Rule 503 of 
the Manual for Courts-Martial. “The privilege of 
communicating with chaplains in confidence is 
assured against interference of third parties by 
the religious practices of various faith groups, 
and by Rule 503 of the Military Rules of 
Evidence.” The paragraph continued: 

Chaplains will not divulge such communica- 

tion without the express consent of the per- 

sons enjoying the privilege. Where state and 

federal courts are involved, advice from the 

local judge advocate must be obtained. 
These two editions did not limit privileged com- 
munication to the exclusion of evidence in trials 
by courts martial; they thereby decidedly 
included administrative hearings in military and 
other forums. Finally, these editions clarified 
that the right of privileged communication 
belonged to the person involved, not the chap- 
lain. The “summary of changes” for the regula- 
tion in the 1986 edition noted that the 
regulation “includes privileged communications 
in both legal and sacerdotal instances.” 
Persons were “entitled to the benefit” of the 
privilege in the 1981 edition; in the later edi- 
tions, persons were described as “enjoying the 
privilege.” Confidential communication was not 
an entitlement any third party could withdraw, 
but a privilege revocable only by the non-cler- 
gyperson involved. It was a direct personal 
privilege, not the result of a long chain of enti- 
tlements and benefits. All three revisions told 
chaplains how to maintain and dispose, as sep- 
arate records, any communications containing 
privileged or sensitive information.” 

Military organizations by design included 
such important elements as discipline, obedi- 
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ence to orders, security, and the need for 
secrecy in some matters. Not unexpectedly, 
then, confidentiality became a probing and 
testing point for the constitutional guarantee of 
free exercise of religion by military personnel. 
Regulations and faith group practices allowed 
penitents and counselees to approach chap- 
lains in full confidence that their communication 
was confidential. However, some members of 
the service failed to understand this practice 
since they viewed chaplains not as clergy and 
officers, but only as officers. For example, in 
1980 a Functional Management Inspection on 
the role and function of the chaplain as minis- 
ter-officer showed disagreement among com- 
manders and others about the extent of 
privileged communication.* 

Soon after the new revision of AFR 265-1 
appeared in 1981, the Judge Advocate General 
(JAG) advised the Office of the Chief of Chap- 
lains to revise the paragraphs on privileged 
communication. The JAG wanted to ensure 
that no one could read the paragraphs as appli- 
cable only to court-martial proceedings, or tes- 
timony before a court. They were equally 
applicable to administrative proceedings and to 
judicial actions, including non-judicial punish- 
ment and courts-martial. The Chief’s Office 
concluded that no revision was needed at the 
time. 

However, in 1982 the Office forwarded an 
article for publication in T/G Brief. Entitled “A 
Matter of Trust,” it discussed in detail both the 
religious and legal aspects of privileged 
communications. The article noted that “recog- 
nizing the privilege [of communication] in such 
a serious court-martial proceeding implies that 
the privilege would be binding in any situation, 
certainly in any lesser situation, such as an 
administrative proceedings or an exchange of 
information between chaplain and comman- 
der.” After reviewing the practice in several 
faith groups, the article added that “although 
the positions of denominations differ, military 
chaplains are consulted with the general 
assumption that communication between the 
counselee and the chaplain will be held in 
strictest confidence.” Reflecting on the chap- 
lain’s responsibility to the individual who “bares 
his or her soul” in confidence, the article said: 

When [chaplains] receive confidential infor- 

mation, which in their judgment should be 

shared with the commander or other author- 
ity for the good of the Air Force community or 
of the counselee, every attempt should be 
made to persuade the counselee to person- 
ally inform the proper authority or give the 
chaplain permission to do so. Failing in this 
effort, chaplains are morally bound to honor 
the principle that disclosure of privileged 
information can only be made with the con- 
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sent of the individual who made the commu- 

nication. 

The article concluded that “commanders must 
be prepared to trust the knowledge and profes- 
sional ability of their chaplains, and accept the 
principle of confidentiality in the interest of pre- 
serving the religious role of chaplains.”” 

ISC William S. Schuermann of Kelly AFB 
reflected the view of many chaplains in a letter 
to the Professional Division soon after the T/G 
Brief article appeared. He said that the article 
“was right on target and in that publication will 
get a wide reading.” He continued: 

It’s always good to keep people informed of 

our position in this area of “privileged com- 

munication.” It’s important that commanders 
know this and are reminded from time to 
time, but it is more important that those who 
need our help understand. Your article will 
help do that. 
Throughout the decade, chaplains told people 
that confidential communication was part of the 
spiritual care they offered. Nearly fifty comman- 
ders and first sergeants attended a luncheon 
meeting at the Hickam AFB chapel in 1985, 
discussing privileged communications with 
chaplains under the guidance of ISC John L. 
Mann. Chaplain Timothy M. Sturgill published 
an article in the base paper at Nellis AFB in 
1988. It said, “Confidentiality within the coun- 
seling session is your privilege that the chaplain 
is bound to guard.” Chaplain Sturgill added that 
“you may not always like the chaplain’s advice 
on what to do, but at least you know your prob- 
lems and hurts are safe.” With the base judge 
advocate as guest speaker, Chaplain Dennis A. 
Lovin led a session for the chapel staff at Pope 
AFB in 1989 on the right to privileged commu- 
nication.* 

The probing, testing and challenging of confi- 
dentiality persisted, as was to be expected. In 
1984, Air Training Command (ATC) Chaplain 
William D. Franks reported on developments 
during recent ATC mobility exercises. One base 
evaluation team insisted on monitoring coun- 
seling sessions between chaplains and mobi- 
lized airmen who had simulated personal 
problems. It was trying to evaluate the 
appropriateness of the chaplain’s counsel. The 
command chaplain’s office deemed this 
improper because it gave the appearance of 
violating privileged communication, and the 
team had no established credentials to rate 
Chaplain counseling. The command chaplain’s 
office resolved the issue with the command’s 
readiness division, and the problem did not 
recur.* 

ESC Chaplain Sheldon E. Hermanson noted 
some serious problems in 1985, with some 
ESC personnel counseling with civilian religious 
leaders holding no security clearance. He 
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explained to command headquarters and all 
unit commanders that military counselees had 
the right of privileged communication with 
chaplains. Since most host bases with ESC 
personnel assigned.chaplains with high security 
clearances to them, personnel could counsel 
freely with chaplains without fear of disclosure. 
He explained that ESC commanders “do not 
have a right to the information given by a mili- 
tary person counselee to a military chaplain 
unless the counselee releases the chaplain 
from privileged communication.” The ESC 
commander concurred with the recom- 
mendation, and asked all ESC commanders to 
inform their personnel.*” 

The Command Chaplains Conference dis- 
cussed confidentiality in the fall of 1989. The 
focus of discussion was the pastoral relation- 
ship between command chaplains and chap- 
lains in their commands. Chaplain William J. 
Dendinger of the Education and Professional 
Development Division, Office of the Chief of 
Chaplains, noted varying perceptions of the 
meaning of confidentiality. The Office of Special 
Investigations (OSI) apparently viewed confi- 
dentiality in a very restricted sense. The JAG 
interpreted it as a relative right. Chaplains per- 
ceived it out of their faith group experience. 
Laws varied from state to state, and change 
was underway in such areas as child abuse and 
contempt of court. Chief of Chaplains 
McDonough observed that while lawyers 
attempted to define confidentiality, the 
Chaplain Service wanted chaplains to define it, 
based on their endorsing faith groups. He 
insisted that chaplains required a basic sense 
of confidentiality to carry out their mission and 


ministry. While this very complex issue involved 


people and perceptions, any challenge to confi- 
dentiality was a very serious threat to ministry, 
he said. Reiterating the right of people to confi- 
dentiality, he asserted that “we need to bring 
positive power to bear on this problem.” Late in 
1989 the Chief’s Office met with the OSI and 
JAG at Air Staff level to discuss the issue in de- 


tail. Especially important was the pastoral rela- 


tionship between command chaplains and 
chaplains in the command.® 

Helping Agencies 

During pastoral counseling, chaplains some- 
times referred people to helping agencies on 
base, including Mental Health, Social Actions, 
and the Family Support Center (see Chapter 
18), and civilian agencies off-base. Base and 
civilian agencies also referred persons to 
chapels. Chaplains held joint workshops with 
these agencies, offering information and mak- 
ing themselves available to people in need. 
They also served on base “people-problem” 
committees. 

In the Eighties the military services adopted a 
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Chaplain James Callaway counsels, Nellis AFB, 1985 (top); Rhon V. Carleton in medevac 
plane, Scott AFB (middle); Jack F. Moffatt on home visit, Ellsworth AFB, 1980 (bottom, left); 
hospital caller at Davis-Monthan AFB, 1984. 
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“get tough” policy on drugs. All branches 
began mandatory urinalysis in 1982. Some 
commanders set up innovative drug-education 
programs, discharging repeated drug users. 
More than 16,500 were released in 1985, with 
another 56,000 personnel enrolled in rehabilita- 
tion and counseling. The number of AF person- 
nel reporting they used drugs in the last thirty 
days fell more than 50% between- 1980 and 
1985, from about 12% to less than 5%. It was 
more difficult to make progress against alco- 
hol.° 
Social Actions was the base agency that han- 
dled rehabilitation programs for addiction to 
alcohol and other drugs. Chaplains often met 
these problems as front-line counselors. 
Sometimes they joined Social Actions in pro- 
grams on addiction and other social problems. 
For example, Chaplain Karl J. Wiersum dis- 
cussed spiritual values twice a month in Social 
Actions groups for alcohol and drug abuse at 
Beale AFB. For more than four years Chaplain 
Rhon V. Carleton was a volunteer facilitator for 
a drug-alcohol group at Scott AFB. A certified 
reality therapist, he led weekly two-hour reha- 
bilitation groups of fifteen to thirty personnel 
and dependents. He also was the wing Social 
Actions’ staff trainer. Chaplains at many bases 
provided meeting areas for Alcoholics 
Anonymous groups; two weekly groups met in 
Grissom AFB’s chapel annex in 1982. Chaplain 
Doc R. Williams forged a joint program with 
Social Actions at Reese AFB for people with 
drug or alcohol problems who were favorably 
considered for retention. Chaplain Dale J. 
Hines, Chaplain Charles A. Geller,.and Chaplain 
Williams taught the program’s four segments. 
Ten of twelve people were retained.” 
Chaplains also helped Social Actions in its 
briefings for first-term airmen. These meetings 
happened at the chapel at Andersen AFB. First 
came an hour of informal! discussion over 
breakfast, then the briefing from Social Actions. 
Chaplain Thomas O. Brown regularly discussed 
drugs with first-termers at K. |. Sawyer AFB 
early in the decade. He summed up his mes- 
sage this way: 
There are 150 young airmen sitting and lis- 
tening to the reasons why they should not 
use drugs. They have been told, “You shall 
not” and “If you do, we will.” | look each per- 
son there in the eyes and say, “If you do, as 
surely as | stand here, you will pay the price. 
Your commanders will not! Your buddy will 
not! Your parents will not! You and you alone 
bear the responsibility for your actions.” 
Seminars were another form of interaction 
between chapels and Social Actions. As one 
example among many, in 1984 ISC George J. 
Dabrowski coordinated a workshop with the 
agency at Tyndall AFB on child abuse and 
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molestation. At Eielson AFB in 1989, Chaplain 
David P. Cote presented a workshop for fifteen 
personnel from Mental Health and the Family 
Support Center on “Dealing with Difficult 
Children.” He was-a licensed clinical social 
worker.*' 

In cooperation with the Drug-Alcohol Abuse 
Committee at Davis-Monthan AFB, all 
Protestant services on a November Sunday in 
1984 focused on drug abuse. Guest speakers 
discussed chemical dependency, Social 
Actions presented a display, and offerings went 
to Teen Challenge, a Christian drug rehabilita- 
tion program.” 

A major flap early in the decade helped clarify 
that the Chaplain Service was not the primary 
agency for sexual dysfunctional therapy. The 
Protestant chaplain fund at Mather AFB pur- 
chased a series of video tapes on sexual dys- 
function for use in marital counseling. The fund 
acted within regulations. A chaplain trained in 
sexual education instruction used the tapes in 
marital counseling. His faith group endorser 
backed the tapes’ use in ministering to people 
of that faith group. The chaplain also provided 
some training to several other chaplains at the 
base, and they began using the videos in coun- 
seling. 

For the Chief’s Office and the ATC Chaplain’s 
Office, the case posed at least two questions. 
Which AF staff agency held primary functional 
responsibility for sexual dysfunctional therapy? 
How, if at all, would a decision on this question 
relate to a chaplain’s right to represent a faith 
group with ministrations to persons of that faith 
community? 

After meeting with the endorsing agent and 
an AF doctor involved in the therapy, the 
Chief’s Office concluded that chaplain use of 
the videos was inappropriate. The endorsing 
agent concurred. Subsequently, the Surgeon 
General agreed that the medical corps was the 
office of primary responsibility for this therapy. 
The ATC Surgeon General took possession of 
the videos and related equipment, and the 
chaplain fund at Mather received reimburse- 
ment. In a later article in the Chaplain 
Newsletter, the Chief’s Office noted that “chap- 
lains considering the development of new min- 
istry programs that overlap with other 
functional areas, or significantly broaden the 
concept of pastor should consult their appro- 
priate command chaplain and ecclesiastical 
authority before initiating such programs.”* 


HOSPITAL AND CONFINEMENT MINISTRY 


The final area of pastoral care was ministry in 
hospital and confinement facilities. Chaplains 
led religious services and engaged in other 
ministry in these locations, but the primary 
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focus was one-on-one spiritual care. It could 
be argued that ministry for USAF Academy 
cadets and basic trainees at Lackland AFB 
required specialized types of spiritual direction 
in these unique environs. That may have been 
true. There is litthe doubt that hospitals and 
confinement facilities offered distinctive oppor- 
tunities for pastoral care. 

Hospital Ministry 

Chaplains provided pastoral care in hospital 
ministries at Wilford Hall USAF Medical Center 
and at regional and base hospitals. The word 
“patient” reminded them that waiting for heal- 
ing tested the spirit and required patience. 
Some chaplains worked full time in this min- 
istry. For others, hospital ministry was part of a 
larger responsibility. 

The largest contingent of Chaplain Service 
personnel working exclusively in hospital min- 
istry was the Directorate of Pastoral Care at 
Wilford Hall. For example, in 1984 Chaplain 
Edward L. Schneider’s team included four 
Roman Catholics, four United Methodists, one 
Episcopalian, three Lutherans (including 
Chaplain Schneider), an American Baptist, and 
a Southern Baptist. Six chapel managers 
helped the fourteen chaplains provide spiritual 
care to patients, families and staff. Chaplain 
David E. Engler headed the team in 1987. He 
reported that in the first six months chaplains 
visited 1,059 patients and 6,636 families, and 
made nearly four hundred emergency-last rite 
calls. The hospital normally had between 650 
and 870 patients, with 3,500 active duty and 
660 civilian personnel on staff. Chaplains 
trained lay volunteers to help visit and screen 
patients, and identify those requiring additional 
chaplain care. In this period, over forty-five 
Catholic and thirty Protestant volunteers called 
on 12,500 patients. Chaplains were invited 
members of working boards and committees in 
the hospital, including the neonatal board, clini- 
cal investigations board, cancer clinical activi- 
ties commission, and HIV working committee. 
They regularly held Protestant and Catholic ser- 
vices. Some chaplains and certified leaders 
also led denominational services.“ 

Ministry at regional and base hospitals fol- 
lowed the same pattern, including regular 
Protestant and Catholic services. Chaplain 
Frances Passamonte headed the hospital min- 
istry at Sheppard AFB in 1984. Besides pas- 
toral care at bedside, his work included weekly 
“Spirituality and Alcoholism” lectures at the 
alcohol rehabilitation center, participating in 
group psychotherapy in the mental health divi- 
sion, daily pre-operation briefings to surgical 
patients, attending the hospital commander’s 
staff meetings, and monitoring lay visits. He 
addressed classes at the School of Health Care 
Sciences, and introduced new medical person- 
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Chaplain in MacDill AFB hospital, 1981. 


nel to the Chaplain Service’s mission and hos- 
pital ministry. 

Some hospital chaplains created support 
groups. For example, Chaplains Roger J. 
Schiltz and Marget E. McRobbie organized a 
Support group at Andrews AFB for oncology 
out-patients. It helped patients and families 
confront terminal illness. At the AF Regional 
Medical Center in Wiesbaden, Chaplain Joseph 
E. Hanna’s quarterly brochure for patients 
included service schedules, inspirational mes- 
sages and Bible readings. Ministering to staffs 
was part of the mission in hospital ministry. 
Chaplain Wayne H. Flake held lunches for the 
staff at Davis-Monthan AFB in 1988, with over 
200 joining him on one occasion. Chaplain 
Rhon V. Carleton held a casual conversation 
one time with the chief of nursing education 
and a mental health social worker at Yokota 
AB. He observed that some staff members had 
difficulty handling patient deaths. These agen- 
cies cooperated with him in a death-and-dying 
experiential workshop for twenty-one doctors, 
nurses and medical corpsmen that included 
small group discussions. At Keesler AFB’s 
medical center, Chaplain Lewis C. Long estab- 
lished a language bank to provide translations 
for non-English speaking people. He collected 
an inventory of translators who spoke Turkish, 
Korean, Spanish, German, French, Portuguese, 
and various Chinese dialects. A volunteer 
coordinator also arranged translations needed 
by the staff, usually about once a week.” 

One of the best examples of the spiritual care 
chaplains gave during illness is the story of a 
little eight year-old with AIDS. David Linn Boger 
was a spunky boy born with hemophilia. He 
needed blood transfusions to lead a near-nor- 
mal life, and in the process contracted deadly 
AIDS at age four. His military family belonged 
to an off-base church. The church asked the 
family to leave when it discovered Linn’s ill- 
ness. The parents sought counsel from 
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Chaplain Leslie W. Strickhausen at Pope AFB 
in 1986. They found in him one of many friends 
who in the following months suffered with them 
through operations, bouts of pneumonia and 
infection, physical setbacks, and moments of 
medical progress. When Chaplain Strickhausen 
moved to another base, Chaplain Jerry P. Pitts 
and the Protestant religious education coordi- 
nator became constant friends for Linn and his 
family. Linn had many other friends, and soon 
he was reminding them of the verities of eternal 
life. Late in 1988 he was baptized. His spirit 
remained strong while the disease ravaged his 
frail body in the last months. Relatives and 
friends filled Pope’s chapel for a memorial ser- 
vice after his death in April 1989. Chaplain Pitts 
reported his last words, “My work is done.” 
Others said that God’s work had been done 
through him, and through the ministry of many 
for him and one another. Ms Lee Ann Paulson, 
the chapel historian, wrote, “The fact that an 
AIDS victim lived and worshipped among the 
chapel community was not a widely-publicized 
one. Nor was it hidden—it was just accepted.” 
The spiritual guidance of chaplains was an 
important part of this loving acceptance.” 

Hospital chaplains showed concern for the 
dignity of people who were terminally ill. 
Chaplain Alfred M. McGowen helped raise 
funds for a “dignity room” at Patrick AFB, so 
terminally ill patients did not have to spend 
their last days in an off-base hospital. Chaplain 
Brian K. Hunter helped raise funds for the hos- 
pital’s meditation room, where patients, staff 
and visitors went to meditate and pray.*’ 

Some hospitals were fitted with small chapels 
during the decade. Senior Protestant Chaplain 
Michael C. Whittington led thirty-minute 
Sunday services for patients and staff in the 
newly-designated hospital chapel at Whiteman 
AFB in 1987. Regular services occurred in most 
hospitals. Serving SAC’s largest regional hospi- 
tal, the chaplains at Carswell AFB televised the 
liturgical service to all rooms in 1988. The 
staff’s ministry at Bergstrom AFB included 
taped religious music; patients checked out 
cassette players and tapes for edification. 
Chaplain Stephen W. DeGweck attacked loneli- 
ness at Andrews AFB’s hospital by offering fel- 
lowship in the dining hall after the Sunday 
morning liturgical service.* 

Many chaplain teams recruited laypersons to 
visit and provide patient care. Ecumenical visi- 
tors at Nellis AFB brought cheer, religious 
tracts and scripture portions to patients, and 
reported pastoral needs to chaplains. Many 
single airmen found much satisfaction in this 
para-ministry at Nellis early in the decade. At 
Davis-Monthan, Chaplain Flake gave the visi- 
tors prayer request cards to distribute. Ten 
ministers to the sick from Tyndall’s Catholic 
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parish rotated their visits daily. Over twenty 
persons from Andrews’ Catholic parish re- 
sponded to an offer for training in compassion- 
ate ministry in 1982. About the same number 
finished ten hours of training in pastoral care 
and soul-friending at Clark AB. Protestant 
Chaplains Paul L. Yeun, John G. Goodman, 
William J. Simon, and Gordon E. Snyder 
offered the course. Members of Protestant 
Women of the Chapel (PWOC) visited female 
patients regularly at the Whiteman AFB hospi- 
tal, and Protestant Men of the Chapel called on 
males. At Hellenikon AB the chapel formed a 
visitation program for military members and 
families in Greek hospitals. Weekly visits 
helped reduce feelings of isolation.” 

A special program at Andrews AFB met the 
need of families of patients who had been 
brought to the medical center for treatment. 
Twenty-six host families in Operation 
Friendship offered temporary shelter, trans- 
portation, baby-sitting and emotional support 
for patient families. ISC Emilio Falcone, with 
Chaplains Kenneth R. Colton and Danny N. 
Armstrong, gave strong support and recruited 
host families. 

Besides CPCE courses, the Chaplain Service 
offered several kinds of specialized training for 
hospital ministry. An agreement with the U.S. 
Army chaplaincy gave Clinical Pastoral 
Education (CPE) training to several AF chap- 
lains each year. For a time the training was at 
Brooke Army Medical Center, TX, and Walter 
Reed Army Medical Center in Washington, DC. 
Later in the decade the instruction used only 
Walter Reed, with the AF chaplains doing some 
visitation training at Andrews AFB. In mid-1990 
Wilford Hall USAF Medical Center set up an in- 
house CPE training program for AF chaplains. 
The Education and Professional Development 
Division also developed workshops for medical 
center chaplains. For example, at the second 
annual conference at Wright-Patterson AFB in 
1987, twenty-four chaplains discussed death 
and loss.°' 

Chaplain ministry at hospitals involved much 
routine pastoral care, and moments of high 
drama and deep spirituality. A retired Naval 
warrant officer recounted one experience in 
1983 in a letter to the Office of the Chief of 
Chaplains. He told a story from the hospital 
ministry of Chaplain Charles C. Seidlitz, who 
was in CPE training at Brooke Army Medical 
Center. A lifelong friend had a painful throat 
Cancer and was experiencing a very difficult 
death. He “harbored a deep and very personal 
grudge against God as the author, or at the 
very least, condoner of suffering,” the writer 
explained. During these last days Chaplain 
Seidlitz brought love and compassion to the 
sufferer. AS a combat veteran the writer had 
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experience with death, he said, but this chap- 
lain’s ministry to his dying friend and family 
members deeply moved him. “He brought 
hope, faith and comfort to a situation where, 
potentially, there was none,” he concluded.” 

Confinement Ministry 

Chaplains carried a ministry of caring to prison- 
ers in custodial centers, prisons and jails around 
the word. Their ministry included worship, coun- 
seling, rehabilitation programs and other elements. 

Chaplain Layloni L. Craig coordinated the 
prison ministry at Lowry AFB in 1988. She pro- 
vided liaison with the confinement facility and 
correctional rehabilitation squadron, and inter- 
viewed each new prisoner to provide needed 
assistance. Overcoming several hurdles, she 
enabled inmates to attend services voluntarily 
in the base chapel. She also held worship ser- 
vices, Bible studies and discussions in the con- 
finement center. With Chaplain Lawrence E. 
Walling, she accompanied women from the 
Catholic Women of the Chapel and PWOC in 
visiting the facility each month. They brought 
refreshments and entertainment, including an 
appointment with Santa. In 1989 Chaplain 
Craig arranged for some inmates to perform 
administrative and other rehabilitation tasks in 
the chapel under supervision.*° 

Chaplain ministry at correctional custody 
facilities varied from base to base. Chaplain 
Thomas S. Carter’s weekly seminars at Little 
Rock AFB included films; they emphasized 
maturity, morai development, and subjects of 
interest to the inmates. Chaplain Alvie E. 
Robbins joined inmates for dinner each 
Thursday evening at Ellsworth AFB. Chapiain 
Wilbert L. Mickens traveled monthly from 
Suwon AB to the U.S. Army confinement center 
elsewhere in Korea; he visited and counseled 
with up to fourteen AF personnel. Each Monday 
morning, Chaplain Clifton J. Gay filled his time 
at Beale’s center with Bible studies and coun- 
seling. In 1981 the Charleston AFB chaplains 
rotated leadership of weekly group counseling 
for people in correctional custody. ISC Jerry L. 
’ Rhyne arranged for chaplains to visit the 
Bitburg AB facility weekly, and monthly or more 
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often at host nation institutions.” 

Chaplains on some bases developed strong 
programs for lay visitation to prisons. For 
example, in 1985 the “M-2 Program” at Van- 
denberg AFB helped alleviate feelings of alien- 
ation and rejection among California state 
inmates. Volunteers collected more than 250 
Christmas food-baskets, and many Protestant 
and Catholic members agreed to work with 
local prison inmates in succeeding months.°*° 


Pastoral care is the art of healing and curing 
souls. It was one of the most challenging 
phases of chaplain ministry. Stakes were high, 
and there was little room for mistakes of judg- 
ment. Like physicians, chaplains knew that the 
first rule was to do no harm. Knowing when 
and how to refer hurting people to helping 
agencies was equally important. 

Caring and curing were part of the warp and woof 
of chaplain ministry. Pastoral care was part of spe- 
Cialized ministries, and of the day-to-day pastoral 
ministry at each base. There was no escape 
from the challenge of caring for thousands of people 
riddled with trouble and addiction, patients gasping 
their last breath, and inmates confined for 
months or years. These people received care 
from spiritual guides who wanted to facilitate 
their practice of religious freedom, from chap- 
lains. Under these circumstances, privileged 
communication was a necessity, a sine qua non. 

Chaplains recognized that being accessible 
was an important part of pastoral care. People 
knew instinctively whether a chaplain had time 
and presence for them. The day was past when 
indifferent clergy could sit at their desks, wait- 
ing for callers. Air Force people expected chap- 
lains to find them at work, at home, at places of 
recreation, and at distant sites. Air Force peo- 
ple expected chaplains to display a human 
bond that signalled deeper spiritual cama- 
raderie. Ministry of presence showed that 
chaplains were accessible and ready to help. 
They were interested, and could cure. The food 
they shared on the flightline symbolized the 
spiritual sustenance they offered. It was a sec- 
ular meal pointing toward spiritual bread. 
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Chapter 17 


Religious Communities and Religious Education 


People like to make fun of bustling activity by 
calling it a “three-ring circus.” Real circus 
lovers dismiss such a reference as inapplicable. 
For them, a three-ring circus does not show 
disorganization. They enjoy watching horses in 
one ring, clowns in the second, and acrobats in 
the third—all at once. 

Chapel fellowship and religious education 
activities distantly resembled a three-ring circus 
since sO much was happening at once. To 
some, the commotion may have seemed some- 
what disorganized. To the trained eye, this 
feverish activity contributed to important goals. 
Social activities and religious education pro- 
grams nurtured community and taught religious 
truths. That was why chaplains took up these 
challenges in facilitating the First Amendment’s 
guarantee of free exercise of religion. 

Chaplains nurtured religious community 
through regular worship services and pastoral 
care, aS we have seen. They also spearheaded 
activities to build a sense of religious Commu- 
nity in all age groups. Among these programs 
were fellowship activities, retreats, practices of 
piety, chapel organizations, and lay leadership 
training. 

Informal religious education happened under 
many circumstances, including community- 
building programs and home instruction by 
parents. Chaplains also conducted intentional, 
structured religious education for children, 
youth and adults. An important part of their 
ministry was passing on religious faith and val- 
ues, forming faith. 


BUILDING AND SUSTAINING RELIGIOUS 
COMMUNITY 


Worship was the primary focus of religious 
communities, and it did the most to build and 
sustain them. Friends, visitors and strangers 
also cultivated community in other ways as 
people became acquainted under different 
social circumstances. In the process they 
forged deeper relationships and a greater 
sense of community. People built community 
as they discussed persona! experiences and 
beliefs in non-threatening surroundings. 


Food and common meals are central to fam- 
ily life, and they played important roles in social 
activities of faith communities. The idea of 
retreating for spiritual growth is a central tenet 
of monasticism; parishes built community 
through retreats, a modification of this idea. 
Finally, chapel organizations for adults, youth 
and children created sub-communities that 
strengthened the sense of faith community. 

These were important elements of commu- 
nity-building in chapels. Social activities 
strengthened the sense of spiritual and reli- 
gious community. Retreats and pious practices 
helped people understand the similarities and 
differences of their religious beliefs compared 
with others. Chapel organizations nurtured the 
sense of belonging to a larger faith community, 
though chapels maintained no membership 
rolls. Finally, chaplains helped train lay leaders 
in community-building at Christian Leadership 
Conferences and other occasions. 

Social Activities 

Communities emerge only through the hard 
work and contribution of many people. Since 
AF personnel moved often from base to base, 
religious Communities went through a constant 
process of building and rebuilding. Many kinds 
of social activities contributed to this process. 
Chapter 15 discussed the contributions of 
Jewish and Orthodox programs in this area. 

One important development in the Eighties 
was that Roman Catholic chaplains and people 
showed a growing sense of need for social 
activities in their AF parishes. Historical reports 
indicated that priests, committees, and peo- 
ple—or a combination of all—suggested more 
social activities. One stimulus may have been 
Vatican II’s emphasis on lay participation in the 
liturgy, and another the accent on hospitality in 
the Ministry to Chaplains program. Protestant 
groups did not assert the need for increased 
social activities as strongly, perhaps because 
this was a well-established Protestant tradition. 

For example, a Catholic survey at Holloman 
AFB in 1988 showed that people wanted more 
fellowship activities, so potlucks and parish 
gatherings increased. Chaplain Robert E. 
Cheesman introduced more social opportuni- 
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ties for Catholic parishioners at Beale AFB early 
in the decade. One of his goals was to 
strengthen service by energizing community. 
Hopefully, social activities would “lead to the 
desire to serve, and [Chaplain Cheesman] and 
his parish council are offering opportunities for 
service in various ministries in the community.” 

The Catholic parish at Bolling AFB singled 
out parish socials as a critical element in build- 
ing community. Adult and family activities in 
the first half of 1987 included a New Year’s 
party, Mardi Gras, parish olympics, family feud, 
Hungarian goulash, and breakfast for graduates 
and families. All acknowledged the difficulty in 
attracting large crowds. The chapel historian, 
Ms Joanne McCoy, wrote, 

Building a true sense of community at Bolling 
has always been a struggle, and the obsta- 
cles remain: tri-service housing, most resi- 
dents work off-base, large Filipino cultural 
population, and children who attend so many 
different schools. . . . We do make a great 
effort to stress that “church is not something 
you go to, but something to which you 
belong.”” 

Given the transitory nature of military assign- 
ments, no chapel found it easy to build and 
sustain community. 

Religious Services and Seasons 

Some social activities had direct connection 
with religious services and seasons. For exam- 
ple, chapels often held social hours immedi- 
ately after services. The Catholics at McChord 
AFB started a monthly donut social after the 
10:30 A.M. mass in 1989, and Chaplain Hilarion 
A. Mikalofsky stressed the importance of greet- 
ing new people. The parish at Suwon AB 
offered breakfast at the club after mass each 
week, and over twenty regulars attended. The 
Catholic Men of the Chapel at Davis-Monthan 
served breakfast to Protestants and Catholics 
after two masses one Sunday in 1984.° 

Regular hail and farewell! fellowships hap- 
pened during or after services at many bases. 
People warmly greeted newcomers and new 
chaplains and gave those leaving a hearty 
send-off. The Catholic parish at Vandenberg 
AFB held the ritual monthly at mass. 
Newcomers received Holy Spirit pins for easy 
identification at the post-mass fellowship. 
Protestants at Osan AB held a monthly hail and 
farewell after the late service in 1984. Under 
Senior Protestant Chaplain Ross C. Brown, de- 
parting lay leaders received certificates of “The 
Order of the A-Frame” (the “A-Frame” was a 
unique Korean device for carrying cumbersome 
loads), in appreciation for the burden they car- 
ried. Attendance tripled when the fellowship 
moved from the chapel annex to the NCO club. 
Ecumenical farewells were common at smaller 
bases such as King Salmon Airport. The two 
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parishes there said good-bye to Protestant 
Chaplain James N. Cutter and a Catholic parish 
leader at an off-base pizza party in 1988, but 
pizza was costly in Alaska at $6.00 a slice.’ 

Some chapels compiled pictorial directories 
to help people associate names and faces. This 
was something new in AF chapels. Installation 
Staff Chaplain (ISC) John D. Singletary’s inter- 
faith project at Ellsworth AFB produced a 
chapel yearbook of two hundred families in 
1988. ISC Johnny R. Almond’s venture at 
Brooks AFB included photos of families and 
chapel activities. The Catholic parish at Little 
Rock AFB hired a commercial photographer, 
but people had no obligation to purchase 
prints. Chaplain James N. Drucker’s photo 
appeared as the priest.° 

ISC Mavis S. Baldwin designed a “surprise 
visit” program for Protestants at Vance AFB in 
1989. Sunday evening home visitation began 
with two couples providing refreshments and 
devotions in a third couple’s home. The three 
couples called on a fourth the next week, con- 
tinuing the process until six were involved. 
Then the six couples divided and restarted the 
cycle until it reached all the Protestant people, 
creating warmth and good-will along the way.® 

Religious seasons and holidays provided 
opportunities for other events. Many chapels 
held pie socials or full meals at Thanksgiving, 
and decorating the chapel for Christmas was 
an ecumenical activity at many bases. Tree- 
cutting trips were popular at northern tier 
bases; K. |. Sawyer people harvested over sixty 
Christmas trees in 1988 at $3 apiece. 
Malmstrom’s men of the chapel traveled sixty 
miles to find four trees for the chapel in 1988, 
and ISC Timothy A. Koah said it took nine peo- 
ple to put up the chapel’s twenty-foot tree. 

Christmas parties were popular at some 
chapels. The Catholic parish’s party at the 
recreation center at Pope AFB in 1981 was a hit 
with young and old alike. Besides plenty of 
food and entertainment, Chapel Manager 
Thomas R. Cone Il came as Santa. The annual 
Catholic party at Bergstrom usually happened 
off-base. Over 350 people registered in 1984 to 
enjoy ham, side dishes and dessert, and Santa 
distributed candy and nuts. Chaplain James E. 
Rockenstein saw the party as an important 
community-building event.’ 

Shrove Tuesday was a time for pre-Lenten 
fellowship. Hickam’s Protestant and Catholic 
men cooked a sausage and pancake supper for 
an ecumenical crowd of several hundred in 
1989. Women ran the annual Shrove Tuesday 
pancake race at RAF Chicksands, flipping pan- 
cakes in their pans at three points between the 
priory and chapel. Most racers probably 
enjoyed the pancake supper more than the 
race.® 
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Annual Events 

Some social events happened once a year. 
Picnics and parish appreciation dinners were 
times for fellowship and making new acquain- 
tances, as were other events. A later chapter 
discusses sweetheart banquets and Valentine 
dances (see Chapter 18). 

Most Protestant and Catholic parishes held 
annual picnics, sometimes jointly. Sunday 
School and an old-fashioned picnic followed an 
early Protestant service at Hickam AFB in 
November 1987. Hickam’s Catholic picnic in 
1988 featured a barbershop quartet and coun- 
try and western dancers. Games and food 
included cotton candy, shaved ice, pony rides 
and face painting. An outdoor service on May 
1, 1983 opened a picnic for five hundred 
Protestant people at Eglin AFB. The annual 
Catholic picnic for three hundred at Travis AFB 
in 1988 began with an outdoor mass. Activities 
included door prizes, game booths, clowns, 
and sports; people played the dunking booth 
heavily, especially when priests were targets. 
Chaplain Lonnie B. Barker lined up Indian Lake 
for the Protestant picnic at Little Rock AFB in 
1988. It included facilities for boating, fishing 
and swimming, and at the Sunday morning ser- 
vice four candidates received baptism by 
immersion. Weather was always a factor in 
parish picnics. Chaplain Donald T. Burnet 
scheduled use of the main pavilion at 
Wurtsmith’s beach in 1983. A violent thun- 
derstorm forced evacuation to the recreation 
center but did not dampen appetites. Over 150 
plates of fried chicken disappeared.° 

Spring parish appreciation dinners were a 
time to thank parish leaders, stress volun- 
teerism, and boost community morale. Some 
ecumenical dinners took in both parishes, but 
usually they were separate. Chaplain Thomas 
G. Klaasen said the guest speaker struck the 
right chord at Keesler’s appreciation banquet in 
1988: 

Volunteers are the lifeblood of any chapel 

community, and their contributions must be 

recognized. When our invited speaker, 

Vietnam War veteran Clebe McClary, began 

speaking, we knew we had a good combina- 

tion. Here was a veteran who had clearly 
given everything he had for his country. His 
missing arm, his missing eye, the slightly gar- 
bled speech from a reconstructed jaw, the 
slight limp, the impressive Marine uniform— 

everything gave testimony to the story of a 

Critically wounded soldier who had come very 

close to dying for his country. As we warmly 

applauded Clebe’s speech, we were 
rededicating ourselves to our own calling to 
service. The personal cost no longer seemed 

SO great. 

Banquets often included skits and entertain- 
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ment. For example, Scott’s dinner at a local 
restaurant in 1989 featured the Covenant 
Players, and over a hundred people attended 
“The Cruise” dinner. Protestant chaplains 
dressed like characters from “Love Boat.” 
Chaplain Robert M. Krauss was Captain 
Stubbing, and Chaplain Fannalou Guggisberg 
was the purser. Chaplain Alexander Kostenko 
impersonated Doc, Chaplain Perry W. Bell was 
the “mixologist,” and Chaplain Richard M. Hall 
the photographer. These appreciation dinners 
contributed to community morale and the spirit 
of volunteerism."° 

Some chapel communities held rally days 
combining entertainment, fellowship and infor- 
mation on chapel activities. Over 400 people 
went to an ecumenical roundup at Neubruecke 
AS in the fall of 1985. The western barbecue 
included food, entertainment, hay ride, square 
dancers, country and western singers, baking 
contest, literature on the chapel, and religious 
education enrollment." 

Halloween and St. Patrick’s Day were other 
festive occasions. The “un-Halloween” move- 
ment (Chapter 15) changed the character of 
some parties, and people showed uncertainty 
about the kinds of parties and costumes appro- 
priate for the holiday. ISC Donatus C. 
Shepanski approved an ecumenical All Saints 
Party at Peterson AFB in 1984, and over two 
hundred enjoyed a potluck dinner and film. 
Chaplain Joseph E. McCahon engineered an 
enjoyable Halloween potluck dinner party at 
Patrick AFB in 1989. The chapel annex became 
a giant spider web; children’s costumes ranged 
from a one-year-old bunny to Indians and 
spacemen. The Catholic parish at Wheeler AFB 
celebrated St. Patrick’s at Chaplain Joseph C. 
McNamara’s home. Chaplain Patrick F. Feely 
appeared as a dancing leprechaun, green from 
head to toe." 

Other annual events were ice cream socials, 
chili contests, soul food potlucks, talent shows, 
and dinner fellowships. Over two hundred and 
fifty people appeared at the Dover Catholic 
parish’s dinner-dance in 1983. ISC Garland L. 
Robertson’s dinner theater at Hessisch- 
Oldendorf AS in 1987 attracted over two hun- 
dred. It featured two evenings of dinner, songs, 
dance, and skits by a performer. Protestant 
women at Fairchild AFB held “biblical dinners” 
each year. In 1982, Chaplain Adam E. Szufel 
helped in a “Marriage Feast of the Lamb” that 
included a biblical meal, cantors, readings and 
a guest speaker." 

Monthly and Weekly Events 

Eating together was an important part of 
monthly community-building activities. At tiny 
Shemya AFB in the Aleutian Islands, the chapel 
featured movies and banana splits on the last 
Sunday of the month. About eighty persons 
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Barbecue, RAF Fairford, 1985 (clockwise, top, left); fun at Catholic Christmas party, 
Bergstrom AFB, 1983; horseshoes at parish picnic, Dyess AFB, 1984; May crowning, 
Bergstrom AFB, 1984. 
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attended regularly in 1983. Other monthly pro- 
grams were fish frys and door-decoration con- 
tests. Chaplain John R. Booth was project 
officer for a “dinner eight” program at 
. Sheppard AFB early in the decade. Groups of 
three couples and two singles met for dinner 
monthly for four months. Each month, about 
seventy-five members of the Protestant “Grub 
Club” at George AFB met in small groups for 
dinner, small talk and devotions at homes or 
restaurants. Potlucks were popular on many 
bases, though a constant fear was running out 
of food. Some Catholic parishes combined 
potlucks with bingo. People came to the 
Catholic Mardi Gras potluck at Hill AFB in 1987 
in costumes, and several hundred used play 
money in the casino. The parish’s social activi- 
ties committee coordinated this event, like 
many other Catholic and Protestant social 
events. Chaplain Philip E. Halstead held a “pot- 
luck at the priest’s place” program in 1982 at 
Robins AFB. In six months over 150 parish- 
ioners made new acquaintances through the 
program, which gathered three or four families 
and several singles in a family atmosphere. A 
quarterly Protestant love feast at Kadena AB 
found its pattern in the early church’s commu- 
nion service. It began as a potluck dinner and 
ended with the Lord’s Supper." 

Noontime chapel fellowship luncheons met 
outdoors at Sunnyvale AFS in 1984, and over 
400 enjoyed sunshine, fellowship, food and en- 
tertainment. At Williams AFB, monthly ecu- 
menical luncheons with speakers averaged 
sixty people in attendance. Chaplain William A. 
Sassman organized musical concerts each 
month at Mather’s recreation center early in the 
Eighties. Between a hundred and hundred and 
fifty persons attended the two-hour concerts 
that featured pizza, soft drinks and a Christian 
witness by band members." 

Couple’s groups usually met monthly. At Beale 
AFB, chaplains organized a club in 1984 so cou- 
ples could get better acquainted. Some spouses 
joined although they did not regularly attend 
chapel activities. Attendance was about thirty for 
such events as a hayride, Advent banner-making 
party, apple-picking, and bingo. The personnel at 
Osan AB included both families and unaccompa- 
nied persons, so a “pairs and spares” group 
provided monthly fellowship opportunities.'° 

Some chapels held family nights with activi- 
ties for all, though lack of participation was 
sometimes a problem. In 1987 the monthly fel- 
lowship hour at Grand Forks AFB attracted fifty 
to sixty persons with concerts, roller skating 
parties, and other family activities. On “Stump 
the Chaplain Night,” Chaplains James A. Curry, 
Kevin K. Adams and John C. Sanders had to 
present mini-sermons on forty-five objects car- 
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ried forward by children and adults. Charleston 
AFB’s Protestants had a varied family supper 
program for about a hundred persons each 
month in 1983. The program included visiting 
choirs, guest speakers, puppet teams, and 
films, and one night’s meal was roast pig with 
all the trimmings. Senior Protestant Chaplain 
Gilbert W. Beeson, Jr. started a monthly family 
night at Norton AFB in 1988. After the opening 
dinner the people divided into Women of the 
Chapel, Men of the Chapel, Youth of the 
Chapel, and activities for children. In 1988 the 
family fellowship evening at Cannon AFB had 
something for everyone after the family potluck. 
Adults chose a Bethel Bible class or a film-dis- 
cussion elective, and youth and children had 
other programs available, with child care for the 
very young. “It is a system which works, and 
we recommend it to other chapels,” the report 
said. Some ecumenical family dinners had big- 
name speakers. For instance, over three hun- 
dred people enjoyed dinner, fellowship, and a 
speech by astronaut James B. Irwin at Little 
Rock AFB in 1987.” 

Some chapels encouraged community-build- 
ing through fitness and sports programs. A 
three-day-a-week “Christian aerobics” regimen 
started at Seymour Johnson AFB early in 1987, 
and the chapel bowling league involved many 
people. Chaplain Charlie R. Stutts was the 
cheerleader for a weekly diet, discipline and 
discipleship group at the base in 1988. Twelve 
people nurtured community while losing 211 
pounds over twelve weeks. The Women of the 
Chapel at Osan AB did aerobics to the beat of 
contemporary Christian music. Publicity for the 
program modified Paul’s statement (“Il can do 
all things through Christ”) with the caveat, 
“even exercise!” A “temple maintenance” pro- 
gram met weekly at Eglin in 1983 for weigh-in, 
devotions and aerobics. Sometimes more than 
thirty participated; they lost over 300 pounds of 
fat. Fifteen women met three times a week for 
aerobics in 1984 at Minot AFB. Carswell’s 
chapel softball team won the first city-wide 
play-off game in 1987 when Chaplain Gary L. 
Smith scored Chaplain Walter M. |. Courter on 
a home run. Coached by Chapel Manager 
Darren T. Lee, the basketball team at Holloman 
AFB showed remarkable improvement in 1988 
over the previous year’s record."® 

Chapels nurtured community among parents 
and mothers with child care for “nights out” 
and “time off.” Parents Night Out at Eglin 
attracted eighty children from kindergarten to 
sixth grade for hot dog dinners and movies in 
1983. At the USAF Academy center chapel in 
1987, over a hundred mothers enjoyed pro- 
grams and crafts each week while others took 
care of their preschoolers. '° 
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Occasional Events 

Many social events were one-of-a-kind, or 
occurred infrequently. Nonetheless, they pro- 
vided fellowship and nurtured community in 
chapel faith groups. Surely one of these was 
the “Bring in the Spring” balloon festival at RAF 
Lakenheath in March 1988. Hot air balloons 
from all around the United Kingdom descended 
on the base, offering free rides to children. The 
colorful chapel-sponsored festival attracted 
over 500 people.” 

Reese’s chapel sponsored dinners for new- 
comers about every six weeks in 1987 under 
ISC William M. McGraw’s leadership. Each wel- 
coming dinner for student pilots and permanent 
party had a theme with food to match. 
Attendance averaged about 200, including wing 
and base commanders. Also that year, 
Chaplain Jerry C. Fogltance arranged a dinner 
for newcomers at Pirinclik AS that featured 
Diyarbakir’s city lights and the best of Turkish 
cuisine. The Catholic parish luau at Mather AFB 
was fast becoming an annual tradition in 1987. 
Preparations for roast pig and large amounts of 
Polynesian foods began at 9:00 A.M., with 
feasting at mid-afternoon. The crowd also 
enjoyed a full-dress Polynesian dance troop.*' 

Protestants at Wurtsmith AFB celebrated the 
300th birthday of Johann Sebastian Bach in 
1987 with a party, video, and sharing of voice, 
instrument and drama talents. On a lower cul- 
tural scale, the “Movin’ Up Puppet Team” pro- 
vided its last entertainment at a parish family 
dinner at Charleston AFB before team leaders 
moved to new assignments.” 

Dances were great fun for some chapels, and 
they contributed to camaraderie in the faith 
community. Over 200 people enjoyed Chaplain 
Joseph F. McCahon’s disk jockeying “At the 
Hop” at Hill AFB in 1984. Dance contests and 
costumes from the Fifties enlivened the rec- 
reation center that night. Protestants at Griffiss 
AFB held annual hoe-downs each fall. About 
150 people gathered for prayer, potluck, coun- 
try music, and square dancing with live a caller 
in 1987.” 

The great outdoors provided the right touch 
for other social activities. Griffiss AFB usually 
had no shortage of snow, so the chapel spon- 
sored a snow sculpturing contest in the spring 
of 1988. A Protestant potluck and inspirational 
music concert followed that evening. The out- 
door adventure program at Plattsburgh AFB 
served as a vehicle for community-building 
among the “never-go-to-church” population. 
The first half of 1983 included retreats, 
potlucks, canoeing, camping, and hiking 
through snow and mud to an isolated cabin. 
Skydiving attracted many interested people in 
the spring, but only fifty first-timers jumped. 
Chaplain James A. Sands headed the 
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program.” 

More than three hundred Protestants and 
Catholics from Rhein-Main AB clambered 
aboard a river boat on Labor Day, 1989. They 
traveled on the Rhein to Bacharach, then spent 
three hours shopping before the return trip. 
This-ecumenical outing helped build chapel 
community spirit according to ISC Thomas R. 
Bush.” 

Pilgrimages and Trips 


. The Holy Land was the pilgrimage site visited 


most often by chapel groups. Most groups 
traveled on commercial carriers with chaplains 
as guides. Some tours included Protestants, 
some Catholics, some Jews, and some were 
ecumenical or interfaith. 

Chaplain Joel R. Schwartzman led fourteen 
Jewish cadets and officers from the USAF 
Academy to Israel in 1985. The Israeli Air Force 
hosted the group at bases throughout the 
country. At Spangdahlem AB, the Protestant 
Youth of the Chapel worked nearly a year rais- 
ing over $17,000 for a trip to Israel in 1984. 
Forty-three youth and counselors toured Holy 
Land sites, including the Mount of Beatitudes 
and Sea of Galilee. Three years later the base 
and three others sponsored a tour for fifty peo- 
ple that included staying at a kibbutz, commu- 
nion in the Garden of Gethsemene, and a 
baptism in the Jordan.” 

Groups from many other chapels made pil- 
grimages to Israel. Among them were McGuire 
AFB in 1987 (led by Chaplain Raymond C. Hart, 
included Egypt, four Jordan baptisms); Ankara 
AS in 1984 (led by Chaplains Doc R. Williams 
and John J. Cusack, 50 persons) and in 1987 
(led by Chaplain James R. Anderson, 25 per- 
sons, mass on the Mount of Beatitudes, Palm 
Sunday walk down the Mount of Olives, public 
seder in Jerusalem); Bitburg AB in 1987 (53 
persons); Lajes Field in 1984 (led by Chaplain 
Sebastian C. Naslund, 53 persons); Peterson 
AFB in 1984 (led by Chaplain Wallace K. 
Pearson); and RAF Upper Heyford in 1988 (led 
by Chaplain Arthur R. Homer, included Tiberias, 
Tel Aviv and renewal of marriage vows).*’ 

The chapel at Incirlik AB also sponsored reg- 
ular tours to the Holy Land and Turkish sites 
rich in biblical and historical heritage. 
Apparently the chapel tour ministry there began 
before 1969. The Protestant chaplain fund usu- 
ally subsidized fares. In 1983 Senior Protestant 
Chaplain Hugh R. Kinsey headed the ministry, 
which brought accompanied and unaccompa- 
nied personnel into family-type relationships. In 
the first half of that year nearly 300 people 
toured the Taurus Mountains, Antakya, Kozan, 
Anavarsus, the Seven Churches, Castle by the 
Sea, and Karatepe. The base commander at 
Izmir, Turkey ended the chapel religious pil- 
grimage program in 1987, moving it to the 
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Morale, Welfare and Recreation (MWR) Office. 
Members of the chapel community asked him 
to rescind the action, pointing out that MWR 
could not provide religious pilgrimages as dis- 
tinguished from tours. The flare-up was 
resolved in consultation with the United States 
Air Forces Europe (USAFE) Command 
Chaplain’s Office, and Anglican and Roman 
Catholic clergy in the local area arranged and 
hosted pilgrimages to the Holy Land.** 

Besides tours to Rome, Catholic parishes 
also sponsored pilgrimages to Lourdes, France 
and Medjugorje, Yugoslavia, among other 
places. For example, in 1982 Chaplain Karl W. 
Barmann organized the annual pilgrimage to 
Lourdes for twenty-five parishioners from 
Spangdahlem AB. Apparently the first group to 
go from Torrejon AB was a contingent of about 
eighty people who visited one weekend in 
1987. Chaplain Sebastian C. Nasiund led a pil- 
grimage to Rome and Medjugorje for Catholics 
from Keesler and other southern bases in 1988; 
sixteen people from Myrtle Beach AFB accom- 
panied him. The Catholic Youth of the Chapel 
from Clark AB, Philippines probably made the 
longest pilgrimage to Medjugorje in 1989. They 
raised over $40,000 through bake sales, flea 
markets, bazaars, literature sales, car washes 
and donations. Nineteen youths and ten adults 
made the trip, with stops in Cairo and Rome. A 
young married officer couple served as advi- 
sors for the group.” 

Chapel groups commonly visited local reli- 
gious and cultural sites. Catholics from Norton 
AFB traveled to early California missions, and in 
1987 over a hundred Andrews AFB parish- 
loners made a pilgrimage to the National Shrine 
of the Immaculate Conception in Washington, 
D.C. Several Catholic parishes sent representa- 
tives on peace pilgrimages to Washington late 
in the decade. Under Chaplain David E. 
Breeding’s guidance, seventy Protestants from 
Little Rock AFB traveled to Eureka Springs, AR 
in 1983 for church tours, Dogpatch USA, and a 
passion play. In Korea, Chaplain Samuel A. Ray 
described the “rolling chapel’s” monthly cul- 
tural tour as a “moving experience.” The chapel 
bus from Taegu AB stopped at a local temple 
and other points of interest. Monthly “clean 
bean” trips from Kunsan AB visited coffee 
shops in Kunsan City, with Chaplain Charles F. 
Law in the lead. The trips were an alternative to 
“green bean” and “brown bean” activities. 
Chaplain Olin R. Knudsen organized shopping 
tours to Seoul from Suwon AB in 1983. For his 
part, Chaplain Patrick M. Scanlan sponsored a 
slow-moving countryside tour between Suwon 
and Osan AB. It was a fourteen-mile run with 
fifteen runners. Catholic excursions from 
Suwon in 1988 included a Han River cruise and 
tour of the Olympic sports complex. Among 
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many other sport and recreation trips, 
Protestants took a fishing junket from Hurlburt 
Field in 1988.°° 

Retreats and Practices of Piety 

Retreats satisfied. the longing to get away, 
relax, refresh the spirit, and enjoy the company 
of like-minded people. Going on retreat was a 
form of piety since, like other acts of piety, it 
differentiated people from the mass of others. 
Here the focus is on family, adult and youth 
retreats, and various pious practices that 
helped nurture and sustain a sense of religious 
community. 

Family retreats were popular at some bases 
because they involved the whole family. Most 
were organized on faith group lines, and 
included worship services and religious discus- 
sions. For example, both parishes at Whiteman 
AFB held family retreats each year. In spring 
the Catholic retreat met at a state park. 
Parishioners considered it the program high- 
light of the year. Civilian retreat masters held 
spiritual activities, recreation and food were 
plentiful, and lodges were available for those 
staying overnight. Most of the 500 participants 
commuted for the weekend in 1983. Chaplain 
Joseph C. Vella’s retreat theme in 1987 was 
“Walking With God.” The weekend included 
devotions and mass, the crowning of Mary, 
procession with the pilgrim statue of Fatima, 
and a living rosary. Whiteman’s Protestant fam- 
ily retreat usually happened in the fall at a 
Baptist retreat center, and included a guest 
speaker. About seventy-five to a hundred peo- 
ple took part.*' 

Protestants at Tinker AFB held regular family 
retreats, expanded in 1987 with a division for 
singles. Thirty-four persons from Yokota AB 
held a Jewish retreat in 1988 with the theme, 
“Catching a Vision for the 90’s.” ISC Marion S. 
Reynolds, Jr. organized a family retreat for the 
Howard-Albrook people in Panama in 1983 that 
included sessions on good parenting. Chaplain 
Russell W. Barr scheduled a Protestant family 
life conference for people from Kadena AB in 
1981. Adult sessions focused on communica- 
tion, coping with life, and husband-wife games, 
and for youth and children on handling free- 
dom, rules and other subjects. There was 
plenty of time for recreation and worship. The 
Catholic parish sponsored a retreat for wid- 
owed, separated and divorced Catholics at 
Mountain Home AFB in 1985. The goal of the 
weekend was “to heal memories, appreciate 
one’s self-worth and restore broken relation- 
ships with others, and the church.” 

Chapels at overseas bases could choose 
from many scenic locations. Under Chaplain 
John F. Kurzak’s guidance, nearly forty Catho- 
lics from Spangdahlem AB retreated to the 
beautiful setting of St. Joseph’s House in 
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Engelberg, Switzerland in 1988. Participants re- 
ceived a renewed sense of community, and 
topics included Catholic identity, doctrine, 
sacraments, conscience, and morality. One 
writer reflected on the parish retreat of 
Catholics with Chaplain Niall F. O’Leary of 
Ankara AS in 1987: 

Our parish retreat last weekend brought six- 

teen of us to a beautiful hotel on a hilltop... 

about five hours’ drive from Ankara. As we 
drove up the hill, a fresh water stream 
accompanied us along the way, apple and 
cherry blossoms dressed the trees, sheep 
and little lambs were dancing in the fields and 
the countryside opened up to receive us. Our 
purpose of retreat was to listen to God 
speaking to each one of us in our hearts, and 
having heard his voice to make our response. 

It was a weekend of delight and relish. We 

prayed and sang and ate and drank and 

walked and talked and laughed a lot. Some 
folk identify God with pain. It is not the case, 
and our weekend experience helped us all 

rejoice with God and with one another... . 

The fact that our parish made a retreat is a 

reflection on who we are as a Catholic faith 

community. A parish retreat is surely a sign 

that the Spirit of God is moving among us. 
The parish council came up with the idea for 
the retreat and led the way in planning.* 

Some adult choirs also held retreats. 
Chaplain Bruce Ewing was retreat master for 
forty Gospel choir members from Travis AFB in 
1988, and later that spring the Travis chancel 
choir held its annual weekend gathering. 

Chaplains at the USAF Academy, Lackland 
AFB and several training bases offered regular 
retreats for cadets and technical training stu- 
dents. About a hundred students attended 
Lackland’s monthly retreats, which included 
worship, recreation, spiritual growth exercises, 
Adult Value Education, and marriage seminar. 
Chaplains Gregory J. Malinsky and Dennis K. 
Kitterman sponsored these ecumenical gather- 
ings in the first half of 1988. Earlier in the 
decade Protestants and Catholics held sepa- 
rate weekend retreats. The first retreat for 
Protestant female cadets at the USAF 
Academy occurred in September 1984, and for 
Catholics in November. Chaplains also offered 
retreats for doolies, upper classes and others, 
but the Academy’s rigorous schedule limited 
the time available.*° 

Retreats contributed heavily to feelings of 
community among young people. For example, 
the Catholic youth of Rhein-Main AB enjoyed a 
four-day Austrian ski outing in 1989, with one 
of ten counselors offering ski lessons. The thirty 
young people spent evening time in mass, 
prayer and reflection. Forty Protestant youth 
and counselors traveled at the same time to 
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another Austrian guest house to “have fun, hear 
lessons, pull out from the crowd, listen to one 
another and touch one another.” The Catholic 
Youth Organization (CYO) at Edwards AFB 
sponsored a spiritual retreat for fifty youth and 
thirteen adults at Sacred Heart Retreat Camp in 
1989. The planning team spent nearly 800 
hours in preparation, using the theme “One 
Moment of Time.” A liquid candle burned dur- 
ing the whole retreat, symbolic of Christ’s pres- 
ence. Worship, food, recreation, fun and 
fellowship filled the weekend. Langley’s 
Protestants and Catholics sponsored youth 
retreats in 1981. The theme of the Protestant 
Youth of the Chapel’s (PYOC) weekend was 
“Why Can’t We Be Friends?” Over forty 
attended, with Chaplain Gene E. Burt as spiri- 
tual guide. At their retreat, more than a hundred 
Langley Catholic teens and twenty adults dis- 
cussed “Human Sexuality,” using resource 
guides. Chaplain Earl V. DeBlieux celebrated 
mass. Yokota AB’s PYOC had a hotel retreat in 
1985 with “Christian Decision-Making” as the 
topic. The schedule included ski lessons, hot 
tub, ice skating, sledding and night skiing. 

Ecumenical youth retreats were common in 
some chapels. For example, Chaplains Jeffrey 
G. Guild and Sebastian C. Naslund were ecu- 
menical co-leaders for a retreat of forty 
Protestant and Catholic youth from High 
Wycombe AS in 1988. The weekend included a 
study guide on decisions, sports and recre- 
ation, workshops and a banquet. Chaplains 
Rudolph J. Koser, Jr. and Raymond C. Hart 
coordinated an ecumenical youth retreat for a 
group that traveled from Incirlik AB to the city 
of ancient Cappadocia. The focus was finding 
God in creation, people, prayer and the church. 
The chaplains held concluding services in a 
church in the city’s underground ruins.*° 

Like retreats, personal and communal acts of 
piety helped build community in faith groups. 
While no list of pious practices would be com- 
plete, the following describes some practices at 
AF chapels. 

Sometimes fasting, prayer and healing were 
interconnected as acts of piety. The Protestant 
parish held a week of prayer at Hickam AFB in 
1985. It began with a fast-day for world hunger, 
and then came five days of around-the-clock 
prayer. The week concluded with a healing ser- 
vice at 7:00 P.M. on Sunday evening, with 
Chaplains John V. Harris, Dennis A. Lovin and 
Hiram L. Jones participating. The Catholic 
community at Hill AFB celebrated a jubilee 
prayer week in Lent of 1984 to provide experi- 
ence in various types of prayer. Topics 
included the scriptural rosary, charismatic 
prayer, how to pray the Psalms, the Nocturnal 
Adoration Society, and stations of the cross. 
Protestants at Plattsburgh AFB held a “Joshua 
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walk” during a week in 1984. For seven days, 
forty persons walked in pairs through housing 
and duty stations, offering silent prayers. 
Initially in 1985 the base commander at Castle 
AFB resisted plans for an all-night Catholic 
prayer vigil celebrating the Feast of the Sacred 
Heart. Reportedly he was “very suspicious of 
this overnight assembly, thinking that possibly 
this was some sort of a ‘demonstration.’” 
Chaplain Thomas E. Gallenbach placed him at 
ease, and several civilians from neighboring 
churches joined the event. Catholics at Little 
Rock AFB started a new program in 1985. It 
involved passing a crucifix to a different family 
each week, and asking the family to pray for 
religious vocations. Protestants at Eglin AFB 
held a two-day seminar on prayer and fasting in 
Feb;uary 1989, with nearly a hundred attend- 
ing.* 

Active prayer groups on many bases pro- 
vided a sense of enduring community through 
prayer. In 1983 the Protestant Women of the 
Chapel at Misawa AB had a prayer chain of 
twelve women “who pass along the prayer 
needs, and then engage in active prayer for the 
individuals involved in the crisis situation. We 
have taken great pains to keep this from being 
a gossip line, and each person is dedicated 
strictly to a ministry of intercessory prayer,” the 
report said. Hill’s Protestant prayer chain had 
two teams; twenty-eight people ministered 
daily in prayer with Chaplain Richard C. 
Besteder’s assistance. At Yokota AB, Chaplain 
Isamu Matsumoto initiated “A Call to Prayer” 
through which people prayed at home between 
5:00 and 7:00 A.M. each morning. They began 
with fifteen minutes of prayer, increased it to 
thirty, and set a goal of one hour each morning. 
A Wednesday evening prayer group met regu- 
larly at Davis-Monthan AFB in 1989. On one 
occasion, eighteen members held prayer ses- 
sions on the hospital patio before two members 
had breast and knee surgery. A Catholic “mus- 
tard seed prayer group” at Bolling AFB met 
weekly in 1983, although the size of the charis- 
matic group fluctuated. Another form of piety at 
Bolling was the cursillo movement. It became a 
strong force in the parish as members attended 
cursillo retreat weekends.* 

Catholics fostered other practices of spiritual 
renewal. At Hill AFB, members prayed the 
rosary after mass each Sunday in 1989, and a 
paschal fast anticipated Easter. Children 
helped pray a rosary for peace at Castle AFB in 
1984, and after this major event weekly rosaries 
were offered each Wednesday. Children per- 
formed a living rosary at Andrews AFB, learning 
why and how to pray the rosary. Eucharistic 
devotion was also a monthly opportunity at Hill 
in 1989. Offutt AFB’s Catholic parish celebrated 
a Eucharistic Day in 1982. It began with mass, 
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after which the Blessed Sacrament was 
exposed and transferred to the main chapel. 
The day ended with a scripture service. 
Monthly nocturnal adoration from 6:00 P.M. to 
midnight was a time for personal prayer at 
Hickam in 1987; Chaplain Michael J. DiRenzo 
scheduled participation with sign-up sheets. 
Five hundred people reenacted Mary and 
Joseph’s search for a place to stay in a cere- 
monial Las Posadas at Barksdale AFB in 1985. 
Mother’s Day at Bergstrom AFB in 1987 
included an afternoon ceremony honoring Mary 
aS queen and mother. The service included a 
procession of children, honor guard of girls, 
eleven members from the Knights of 
Columbus, and a homily by Chaplain Ricardo 
Hernandez. The crowning of the Blessed 
Mother was the highlight.°° 

Chaplain James E. Rockenstein encouraged 
Catholics at Bergstrom to purchase statues of 
Our Lady of the Assumption and St. Joseph for 
use during services in 1984. Chaplain 
Hernandez organized a “blue army” in the 
parish to foster more daily prayer. Beginning in 
1983, a statue of Our Lady of Fatima was avail- 
able for three-day visitations in homes. The list 
of families awaiting a visit soon exceeded six- 
lyn 

An important event for Orthodox personnel 
was the presentation by Archbishop lakovos of 
North and South America of an icon for the 
Catholic Chapel at the USAF Academy. 
Accompanied by many of the presiding bish- 
ops of the Orthodox Church of North America, 
he came in convocation to the Academy in 
1984. He celebrated the liturgy of the Five 
Loaves, and presented the icon to the 
Academy superintendent.” 

Various kinds of blessings occurred at AF 
Chapels around the world. The Catholic chap- 
lains at the Academy blessed group and 
squadron commanders in a ceremony attended 
by over 300 people in 1985. An equal number 
attended the blessing of ciass rings for first 
classmen. As was traditional on the Feast of St. 


—Blaire, throats received blessings at noon mass 


at Elmendorf AFB on February 3, 1988. Over 
forty personal vehicles were blessed at Kadena 
AB in 1981. Assisted by the harbor master, 
Chaplain John L. Mann blessed the boats at 
Hickam harbor in 1983. Chaplains Jerome A. 
Ward and Gary L. Smith held an ecumenical 
blessing of pets at Carswell AFB in 1987, ina 
ceremony associated with St. Francis of Assisi. 
Chaplain Vincent R. Nicita blessed a menagerie 
of ninety people and forty-five animals at Davis- 
Monthan in 1983. Included were dogs, cats, 
turtles, hermit crabs, rabbits, gerbils, canaries 
and goldfish.“ 

At some bases, chapters of the Knights of 
Columbus (K of C) functioned as voluntary 
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organizations actively supporting Catholic piety 
and programs. The judge advocate’s legal 
opinion at Kirtland AFB in 1984 said no base 
facilities could be provided for the Knights’ 
meetings. By its own constitution, said the 
opinion, the group was an exclusive private 
organization limited to members of the Roman 
Catholic Church. The Military Vicariate asked 
the Chief of Chaplain’s Office to review the 
question of the Knights’ functioning at bases as 
a private organization. The Chief’s Office 
secured an opinion from the Judge Advocate 
General, who recommended that the local 
Knights’ council approach the commander 
“with a view to requesting a waiver to permit 
their on-base operation.” The Judge Advocate 
also noted that the operating agency [the Office 
of the Chief of Chaplains] “will not grant blanket 
waivers for a specific organization, such as the 
K of C, because it believed this would usurp 
the prerogative of the local installation com- 
mander in determining local needs.”* 

Chapel Organizations 

Meeting the needs of AF people meant pro- 
viding religious organizations, and programs for 
the organizations. It was not easy to maintain 
organizational interest and momentum among 
people who were constantly moving from base 
to base. But as sub-communities of larger faith 
communities, chapel organizations cultivated a 
sense of religious fellowship among people on 
the move. 

Most chapels included organizations for 
adults and youth, and they are the focus of this 
section. Chapters 18 and 19 consider groups 
organized around special interests, such 
groups for singles and people studying mar- 
riage and family issues, and choirs. 

Women’s Organizations 

Chapel organizations for women included 
some ecumenical groups called Women of the 
Chapel (WOC), but most were for women with 
Protestant or Catholic affiliations. Protestant 
groups were usually called Protestant Women 
of the Chapel (PWOC), and Catholic groups 
were known as Catholic Women of the Chapel 
(CWOC). Some other names were used. There 
was a small number of Jewish and Orthodox 
groups. Usually overseas women’s organiza- 
tions were stronger than at stateside bases. 

In the Eighties these groups faced the same 
questions asked by women’s organizations in 
civilian churches. Was it necessary or desirable 
to provide service and fellowship organizations 
for women, separating them from spouse and 
family? Did these organizations meet the real 
needs of women in the decade? Could short- 
term groups provide fellowship, learning and 
service more effectively? Was the payoff ade- 
quate, considering the time and energy 
required to maintain an organizational struc- 
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ture? 

Groups made some adjustments to answer 
or blunt these and other questions, but 
women’s organizations generally perpetuated a 
long tradition in the Air Force that was not eas- 
ily changed. Many women saw their organiza- 
tions as important vehicles for building a sense 
of faith-group community. The group’s worship, 
spiritual and educational programs, service 
work, and social activities contributed to that 
end. 

Most groups met in the daytime once or 
twice a month, but in the decade some groups 
organized evening circles so working women 
could participate. Another significant change 
was the inclusion of single women (ordinarily 
military personnel) in a few PWOC and CWOC 
groups. Most members were military depen- 
dents or dependents of retirees. 

CWOC organizations at several bases had 
evening circles. The first evening meeting at 
Minot AFB in 1984 resulted in a decision to 
offer quarterly night meetings for women 
unable to attend morning meetings. Chaplain 
Patrick J. O’Lenny and a single woman guided 
the CWOC at Offutt AFB to form an evening 
extension in 1984. The shift opened the way for 
a greater variety of guest speakers and topics, 
including single parenting, women and prayer, 
and right-to-life. The usual program included 
mass, a short fellowship period, and an educa- 
tional module. CWOC groups had activities 
running throughout the week. For example, at 
Camp New Amsterdam in the second half of 
1985, the CWOC’s fifty women joined in about 
two functions weekly. They ranged from special 
masses to parish potlucks, Lenten luncheons, 
outreach to a monastery and convent, 
Christmas programs, and educational activi- 
ties.“ 

No one CWOC was like all others, but the cir- 
cle at Patrick AFB showed a typical range of 
activities and interests. Between October 1981 
and September 1982, CWOC activities 
included the following: held monthly meeting 
with mass; conducted Lenten retreat; spon- 
sored video study of the “Challenge of Being a 
Woman”; sewed baptismal robes for babies 
and stoles for adults; provided refreshments for 
youth group, First Communion reception, and 
music workshop; introduced the base to an 
organization for runaway children; held elec- 
tions and installed new officers; conducted 
monthly visits and Valentine’s party for a rest 
home; each month, cleaned two sacristies, 
published a newsletter, and collected desig- 
nated offering for charities; helped paint base 
elementary school and organized parish picnic; 
welcomed newcomers to the parish; and sent 
representatives to Military Council of Catholic 
Women (MCCW). In 1985 Patrick’s CWOC 
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included seventy-five women. Its two local ser- 
vice projects were caring for migrant workers 
and providing support for a home for unwed 
mothers. 

The work of the CWOC at Zweibruecken AB 
in the last half of 1984 presents a sample from 
an overseas base. The organization sponsored 
a hunger march and several bake sales, sewed 
liturgical banners, attended a planning meeting 
for the MCCW general conference, sponsored 
a potluck, hosted several masses off-base and 
joined in Lady of Guadalupe fiesta and mass, 
attended the annual MCCW convention, spon- 
sored a welcome for the new priest, held a 
German cookie class and mini-bazaar, and had 
an annual home liturgy. The CWOC also had 
regular educational programs.” 

CWOC groups engaged in retreats, trips and 
parish social activities. The CWOC at Robins 
AFB hosted an international night for foreign- 
born spouses to present ethnic dishes and 
travelogues on their countries. This was one of 
many social activities programmed by circles. 
The Sodality at Dover AFB offered four week- 
end retreats in 1988 for relaxation and prayer at 
a Dominican house. The circle at Carswell AFB 
probably took one of the longest CWOC trips in 
1987. It raised over a thousand dollars to travel 
from Texas to the Our Lady of the Snows 
Shrine in Illinois. 

Service projects were a standard part of 
CWOC programming. The women at Yokota 
AB had many service activities in 1984. They 
cooked monthly suppers for newcomers, vis- 
ited the Carmelite sisters monthly with canned 
goods they collected, and called on an old 
folks home each month, with a Christmas party 
in December. Chaplains Rodney Lee A. Pruss 
and Joseph P. Hennessy were CWOC advisors 
in 1988 when the group involved the whole 
chapel in gathering Christmas presents for the 
home. On one visit to the Carmelite sisters the 
women brought forty sets of long underwear 
since the monastery had no heat. The CWOC 
president at Clark AB became one of ten out- 
standing women at Clark in 1987, partly 
because she started so many service projects 
for the CWOC. 

The CWOC at Pope AFB received the North 
Carolina governor’s Outstanding Religious 
Volunteer Award in 1981, with Ft. Bragg’s 
CWOC. Reflecting on their regular visitation at 
Womack Army Hospital, Chaplain Robert J. 
Ross said the women’s ministry brought “joy 
and comfort to the infirm at Womack.” Each 
year at Charleston AFB the CWOC sponsored a 
Christmas party for elderly residents of Echo 
House, an inner-city center for Black senior citi- 
zens. Members bussed the elders to the chapel 
for a holiday meal, party, entertainment, and 
gifts. The program’s fourteenth year (1982) 
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brought thirty-three old people between ages 
60 and 89 to the base. CWOC women also pre- 
pared a hot meal twice a month at the center. 
With the guidance of Chaplain Carlo F. 
Montecalvo, Charleston’s CWOC continued its 
longstanding support of a home for unwed 
mothers in 1983, sometimes hosting women 
from the home. The CWOC had sixty members 
in 1985. Griffiss AFB’s CWOC carried on a dif- 
ferent kind of service project. The women 
brought residents of the Rome Development 
Center to the base for evenings of fun with 
themes such as Valentines Day, Halloween, 
and Christmas. The parties had music, danc- 
ing, food and games, and provided therapeutic 
stimulus not otherwise available. Chaplain 
Edward P. Nichols, Jr. was the CWOC advisor 
at the time. SSgt Alberta Testa, a chapel man- 
ager, headed the CWOC at Bergstrom AFB in 
1987. The group had day and evening meet- 
ings, and its service projects were supporting a 
home for unwed mothers and stocking a local 
parish pantry.’ 

Especially overseas, Catholic women’s 
groups had affiliation with the Military Council 
of Catholic Women (MCCW). This was a loose 
federation encouraged by the Archdiocese for 
the Military Services of the Roman Catholic 
Church. The MCCW provided regional confer- 
ences and European-wide conventions where 
delegates attended seminars and examined 
materials for local programs. For example, 
Chaplain John S. Srode accompanied CWOC 
officers from RAF Alconbury to a three-day 
conference at RAF Lakenheath in 1988. 
Seventy other women and seven chaplains also 
attended. That year in the fall the group sent a 
representative to the annual MCCW conference 
in Willingen, Germany, attended by 400. 
Reflecting on the 1986 annual conference, 
which he attended with three CWOC members 
from Ankara AS, Chaplain Niall F. O’Leary 
wrote: 

The model of church underpinning the con- 

ference continues to be institutional. It seems 

to attract women who are very involved in the 
local parish, who do not work, and view the 
church along traditional lines. Some evidence 
of concern for the new role of women in soci- 
ety was noticed. It remains a challenge for 
the MCCW to redefine mission and model in 
the light of changing times, values and roles. 
The MCCW also had regional organizations in 
Germany and Italy. For example, Chaplain 
Daniel J. Carboy of Aviano AB conducted 
masses at the Italian region’s conference in 
Rome in 1987, and eighteen women from the 
base attended.” 

Organizations for Protestant women usuaily 
were called Protestant Women of the Chapel 
(PWOC). Especially in Europe, PWOC chapters 
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Chaplain William G. Martinez offers home 
mass for CWOC, Laughlin AFB, 1988. 


linked up to provide larger conferences for spir- 
itual growth and fellowship. For example, the 
33rd annual PWOC conference met in Willin- 
gen, Germany in 1988 under the theme 
“Blessed Assurance.” Like its Catholic counter- 
part, the conference included representatives 
of Protestant women’s groups in all the military 
services. RAF Alconbury’s fourteen delegates 
called this conference the experience of a life- 
time. European regions also had area organiza- 
tions. For example, over seventy women from 
Torrejon AB, Zaragoza AB and Rota Naval 
Base attended a rally at Zaragoza in the fall of 
1986. Like their CWOC counterparts, PWOC 
groups had chaplain advisors who provided 
spiritual counsel and leadership.” 

Historical reports in the Eighties showed how 
important PWOC groups were for Protestant 
communities. A report from Ankara AS included 
this paragraph in 1988: 

The PWOC is a mainstay of our chapel. 

These ladies can be counted on to lend a 

hand with those special events that always 

seem to need that “woman’s touch.” When 
both chapel managers are male, this advice 
and assistance is always more than appreci- 

ated! Normally one could say that there is a 

faithful core and an outer fringe group within 

an organization, but that just isn’t the case 
with our PWOC. We have a membership of 
thirty-four and an average of twenty-four 
attend the weekly Bible studies. . . . Their 
fund-raising efforts . . . are both creative and 
effective, helping to finance their retreats and 
monthly expenditures. 

Chapel historian Barbara Green reported from 

Beale AFB in 1984: 

After eleven years as chapel secretary | still 

find the PWOC women to be very much the 


Chaplain Connell Osborne on PWOC 
retreat, Altus AFB, 1984. 


same: outgoing, loving, caring, concerned, 

centered on Jesus and his ministry through 

them. | believe that is the secret of their con- 

tinued success aS a women’s ministry to 

women—their centeredness on Jesus. Their 

entire program is centered about him.” 
PWOC groups offered a sense of community to 
many women, and in the process they con- 
tributed to the solidarity of Protestant faith 
communities in chapels. 

No PWOC group was exactly like another, 
but the activities of the PWOC at Yokota AB in 
the last half of 1987 showed the vigor of some 
groups. In these six months the PWOC held a 
friendship coffee explaining the group; pre- 
sented educational programs on ceramic mold- 
ing and its spiritual parallels, growing in God’s 
spirit, worship (with the CWOC), attributes of 
God, and other subjects; generated three 
weekly Bible study programs; maintained a 
prayer chain; and expanded the chapel library 
to two hundred books and over a hundred 
teaching tapes. One major service program 
was Sheltering Arms. PWOC members pro- 
vided meals, transportation and child care to 
fifteen families in need in this period. Storks 
Nest sponsored eighteen pregnant women who 
came to Yokota from outlying bases to deliver 
babies. At Randolph AFB, the PWOC used the 
theme “Called to Care” in its 1988-89 program. 
It focused educational and spiritual growth on 
caring about salvation, family values, the AF 
family, oppressed people, and loved ones. 
Among other projects, the PWOC distributed 
five hundred bags of goodies to enlisted people 
in dormitories and to other recipients.*' 

PWOC groups carried out all kinds of educa- 
tional programs and service projects, some 
designed for the whole Protestant community. 
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They made important contributions to parish 
social activities, and imported resource speak- 
ers for the whole chapel. 

Many PWOC groups held annual retreats, 
sometimes with other PWOC women in the 
area. For example, Chaplain James W. 
Coleman of Altus AFB was advisor for an area- 
wide retreat in 1989 that included groups from 
Altus, Carswell, Sheppard and Tinker AFBs. 
Sixty women gathered for the weekend in 
Oklahoma, and two female pastors made pre- 
sentations. Nearly sixty women assembled dur- 
ing the last days of April 1988 for the second 
annual Japan-wide PWOC retreat. With the 
ecumenical theme “Make Us One,” the women 
enjoyed discussion, games, singing, testi- 
monies, Bible study, prayer and fellowship. One 
example of a local PWOC retreat was a three- 
day gathering of forty women in Glorietta, NM 
in April 1989. Spouses back at Kirtland AFB 
cooked a spaghetti meal for their families at the 
chapel. McChord’s PWOC held a retreat in a 
130-room mansion in 1983. Presumably the 
twenty-seven conferees did not fill all the 
space. Bergstrom’s PWOC held a lock-in 
retreat on time management at the chapel from 
6:30 P.M. Friday until 10:00 A.M. Saturday. 
Fun, fellowship and very little sleep were the 
order of the night.°? 

Some PWOC groups held evening meetings 
or extensions in the Eighties. A “PM-PWOC” 
came into existence in 1984 at Kadena AB for 
women unable to attend daytime meetings. 
One of the PWOC’s weekly Bible study groups 
met at night for the first time at Hickam AFB in 
1987; the other was a daytime study session. 
The daytime session attracted about thirty-five 
in 1989, and the evening session about thirty.® 

Generalizations are hazardous, but it appears 
that PWOC groups offered more specialized 
programs on women than their CWOC counter- 
parts. For example, “Lord, Color Me Beautiful” 
was the PWOC retreat theme at Loring AFB in 
1985. Both Protestants and Catholics attended, 
and a resource speaker presented a seminar on 
“The Beauty of the Christian Woman.” PWOC 
and CWOC jointly sponsored a stress seminar 
for fifty women at Loring in 1987, focusing on 
relationships, child-rearing skills and coping 
with life. Clark’s PWOC held a three-day semi- 
nar in 1989 entitled “Becoming Women of 
Excellence.” It featured lectures, singing, time 
for personal reflection and a night out, and over 
a hundred women attended the sessions. Fifty 
women attended a one-day conference spon- 
sored by Hill’s PWOC on “Creating a Positive 
Image.” A professional colorist provided a pro- 
gram on enhancing personal appearance for 
Davis-Monthan’s PWOC. In 1984 the PWOC at 
Beale AFB had programs on time management, 
priorities of women, raising children, and bat- 
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tered women, among others.” 

The Protestant sisters were just as service- 
oriented as their CWOC counterparts. Besides 
labors of love in Protestant parishes, their many 
service projects included the following: $3,400 
for an orphanage in Spain (Torrejon AB, 1986); 
visiting a retirement center monthly and taking 
flowers to base patients (Ellsworth AFB, 1988); 
quarterly visits to a correctional institution 
(Patrick AFB, 1985); daily support, encourage- 
ment, and assistance to surgical patients and 
their families (Scott AFB, 1983); collecting furni- 
ture, clothes and food for emergency relief 
(Charleston AFB, 1983); helping mothers with a 
baby-sitting cooperative (Sheppard AFB, 1983); 
collecting canned goods for a pantry, hosting 
monthly birthday parties at a nursing home, 
and helping “Meals on Wheels” weekly 
(Bergstrom AFB, 1983); and holding a benefit 
dinner for a ten-year old boy with leukemia 
(McGuire AFB, 1984). These projects show that 
PWOC groups had a broad vision of service to 
others. Chapter 20 telis of other PWOC and 
CWOC service projects.*° 

Men’s Organizations 

In civilian religious parishes, men’s organiza- 
tions seldom have the numbers or vitality of 
women’s organizations. That was equally true 
in AF chapels. Many Protestant and Catholic 
communities had no men’s organization. 
Functioning groups contributed to the sense of 
community, but their own stability was not 
assured. Many groups convened, disbanded, 
and were reconstituted during the decade. 
These difficulties were partly due to the typical 
American male bias against interdependency. 
This inclination contrasted markedly with the 
more general openness of women to other 
females, and their capacity to have many 
friends at once. 

The role of chaplain advisors and times of 
meeting were important features in keeping 
men’s organizations alive. Chaplain Janet R. 
McCormack contributed new energy and vision 
at Ankara AS in 1988, and soon the all but non- 
existent PMOC caught a second breath. It 
averaged twenty-five men at monthly break- 
fasts, occasionally sent the “Holy Jesus Jug 
Band” on site visits, and conducted weekly 
lunchtime fellowships. The PMOC at Whiteman 
AFB met for Sunday breakfast before services, 
averaging twenty men in 1988. Chaplain 
William J. Marshall restarted a group at Little 
Rock AFB in 1984 with noontime meetings 
every other week. They featured a soup and 
salad lunch and top-notch films, with about 
twenty-five men attending. Sometimes the 
sledding was so rough for men and women’s 
organizations that they disbanded. This hap- 
pened at Robins AFB in 1982, when a 
Protestant Couples of the Chapel replaced the 
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PWOC and the Protestant Men of the Chapel 
(PMOC).*% At other times, a single ecumenical 
men’s group served both Protestant and 
Catholic men as Men of the Chapel (MOC). 

PMOC groups were comparatively strong in 
Europe because the bases were overseas, and 
a loose PMOC confederation included all 
branches of service. The paucity of retirees in 
Europe may have contributed to the strength of 
these groups. Retirees sometimes strongly 
influenced men’s organizations at stateside 
bases, partly because they had more leisure 
time and did not move as often as active duty 
personnel. 

Prayer vigils and retreats were popular spiri- 
tual activities for PMOCs. The PMOC at Tinker 
AFB signed parishioners for fifteen-minute slots 
to fill a day of prayer in 1987. Chaplain Johnnie 
D. Ward was the advisor for Hickam’s PMOC in 
1987. The group of about sixteen men met 
monthly for Saturday breakfasts that included a 
Spiritual or educational program, prayer and fel- 
lowship. A two-day retreat stressed disciple- 
ship.°’ 

A one-day retreat at RAF Alconbury in 1988 
covered subjects such as fasting, restoration, 
and body ministry. Spangdahlem’s group held 
an overnight lock-in at the chapel in 1987 dur- 
ing which twenty men studied Christian leader- 
ship and joined in a footwashing ceremony. 
The PMOC of Incirlik AB travelled from Turkey 
to Belgium for a retreat with their advisor, 
Chaplain James H. Callaway. PMOC’s annual 
fall European retreat in Germany in 1988 
included about twenty representatives from 
Spangdahlem.® 

PMOC chapters had many service projects, 
besides helping in parish functions. About sixty 
men attended the monthly PMOC Saturday 
breakfast at Randolph AFB. After devotions 
they helped people who needed aid in home 
upkeep because of illness or other reasons. 
Zaragoza’s PMOC re-roofed and remodeled 
facilities at a juvenile drug treatment home for 
Spanish teens in 1983, and provided food and 
clothing. The PMOC at Kirtland AFB met 
monthly for prayer breakfasts, and then 
repaired cottages for victims of domestic vio- 
lence. With the PWOC, the group received a 
gubernatorial volunteer award for the work in 
1986. The men at Incirlik AB sponsored dinners 
for singles and unaccompanied and married 
airmen, distributed cookies to dormitories, and 
held a Mother’s Day appreciation banquet. For 
the sports-minded, Travis’ PMOC held a 10- 
kilometer fun-run in 1984.°° 

Catholic men’s groups carried a variety of 
names. Some were called Catholic Men of the 
Chapel (CMOC). Incirlik’s CMOC painted a 
whole church in Adana, Turkey one weekend in 
1984. The CMOC at Hickam AFB had a mem- 
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bership of thirty-five in 1987 when it took a new 
name, the St. Christopher’s Holy Name 
Society. The society held a three-day retreat 
and other religious programs, and cleaned the 
facility after parish dinners for single airmen.” 

In the Eighties, Catholics in AF chapels expe- 
rienced the formation of the Roman Catholic 
Archdiocese for the Military Services. Many 
Catholic parishes began to take their own 
names for the first time. Additionally, an inter- 
national fraternal order known as the Knights of 
Columbus intensified recruiting efforts among 
Catholic men on AF bases. This phenomenon 
was not widely observed on bases in earlier 
decades. 

For example, at a parish council meeting at 
Vandenberg AFB in October 1985, someone 
expressed a desire for a men’s organization. 
Two men began advertising the Knights, a sign- 
up booth appeared at the parish picnic, an 
organizational meeting occurred in November, 
and by December the provisional chapter had 
fifteen members. The group soon held two 
meetings a month, and applied for a chapter 
with thirty members. In another example, 
Chaplain Leo T. Sweeney found no Catholic 
men’s group when he arrived at Eielson AFB. 
Investigating the possibility of a Knight’s coun- 
cil, he discovered that the state lacked a certi- 
fied degree team. He knew that such a team 
was functioning at Pease AFB, his last assign- 
ment. Early in 1983 he had the team fly to 
Eielson in a SAC tanker, conduct the degree 
and install the new Knights officers, and return 
the next morning on another tanker to 
Plattsburgh AFB. The band made the 10,000- 
mile trip in less than forty-eight hours, and a 
new Knights’ council came into being at Eiel- 
son.*' 

At Bergstrom AFB and several other bases, 
the Knights became the designated men’s 
group for the Catholic parish. The chapter at 
Dover AFB received the Star Council Award in 
1988, the highest award available to a supreme 
council. It had about twenty-five members.” 

Youth Organizations 

Youth, especially teenagers, are naturally 
group-oriented. Many students establish social 
connections through their schools. Since these 
social circles do not always coincide with their 
religious groupings, it is a challenge to maintain 
vibrant religious organizations for youth. Still, 
effective youth organizations make important 
contributions to the sense of community in faith 
groups. 

Chapels had various kinds of youth organiza- 
tions. The most popular were organizations for 
Protestant youth, called Protestant Youth of the 
Chapel (PYOC), Catholic youth organizations, 
usually called Catholic Youth of the Chapel 
(CYOC), and ecumenical youth groups, often 
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called Youth of the Chapel (YOC). 

The roles played by chaplains and lay coun- 
selors were very important. A new chaplain’s 
arrival, or a young couple’s interest in serving 
as counselors reinvigorated many youth organi- 
zations. The time, location and content of 
meetings also brought success to groups. For 
example, the PYOC at Eaker AFB experienced 
new life in the last half of 1988 after Chaplain 
Steven A. Schaick “grabbed the bull by the 
horns,” the historical report said. He and five 
advisors (three singles and a young couple) 
brought their ideas to life. They “found the chal- 
lenge of ‘turning teens on to God’ as a blessing 
rather than a chore.” Weekly meetings in PYOC 
members’ homes, skating and pizza parties, 
musical concerts, and a youth convention in 
Memphis, TN brought new meaning to the term 
“peer pressure.” 

Youth ministry at RAF Upper Heyford in 1985 
was equally impressive. Chaplains discovered 
that the Department of Defense school system 
was open to their contribution. They presented 
quarterly discussions in the health class on 
teenage relationships and dating, reaching a 
third of the teenagers stationed in the area. 
Their discovery that 75% of the high school 
teens were not living with both original parents 
prompted lectures on family communications. 
Furthermore, when he arrived in 1983 Chaplain 
John M. Donnelly found deep discouragement 
among the three PMOC teens and four CYOC 
youth. He revamped the program into an ecu- 
menical effort, starting with five teens and 
reaching nearly forty by mid-1985. Outings and 
trips played a part, but “our biggest get-togeth- 
ers have been on Bible training and personal 
betterment evenings,” and an intense weekend 
on teenage relationships.® 

Counselors were pivotal to the success of 
youth organizations. Reflecting on the activities 
of forty young people in Little Rock’s PYOC in 
1983, the historical report offered these 
insights: 

Keys to the success of the program have 

been involved, concerned advisors who have 

been willing to spend time at the youth’s 
level. The program is viable and growing 
because it offers youth a media in which they 
are seen as worthwhile with real problems in 

a real world. . . . For example, around the 

[hayride] bonfire in October the youth went 

into deep discussion about what friendship 

really is about. It had appeared to be a sub- 
ject that had been bothering some, and one 
that needed to be discussed. 
Eglin AFB’s Protestant community sent eight 
youth leaders to a specialty workshop in 1987 
because of their pivotal role in youth pro- 
gramming. The PYOC at Cannon AFB spon- 
sored a southwestern youth leaders’ 
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conference for twenty people in 1989. Chaplain 
Cecil R. Richardson of the MAC Chaplain’s 
Office was the resource.™ 

Jump-starting a lapsed group took hard 
work. In February 1987 a young Catholic cou- 
ple began recruiting young people for the 
CYOC at Holloman AFB. Fifteen teens gathered 
for the new start, and soon the CYOC met 
twice a month for projects and activities. Start- 
ups often relied on community-building pro- 
jects. Nine parents and eleven teens gathered 
for the initial Catholic youth ministry meeting at 
Andersen AFB in 1987. Before long the youth 
group gained a sense of community and ser- 
vice by visiting a nursing home weekly, and 
making a large Advent banner for the chapel.® 

Equally important were the times and places 
of meetings. Chaplains at RAF Greenham 
Common knew that many families lived as far 
as fifty miles away, so the best time to reach 
youth was while they were on base at school. 
They started two weekly Bible studies at noon 
for grades four to six and seven to nine, with 
about thirty attending. Though most youth soci- 
eties met in chapel facilities, chaplains at Hill 
AFB moved the late-afternoon Sunday meet- 
ings to the youth center with surprising results. 
Attendance and participation grew after the 
shift early in 1988. Programs included struc- 
tured singing, lessons, and free time for using 
facilities and equipment (ping pong, pool, gym- 
nastics, basketball, volleyball). The giant screen 
was especially useful for videos.® 

Some groups included all youth from grades 
six to twelve. Youth programs seemed to fare 
better with a division into grades six to nine, 
and ten to twelve, or a similar split. The PYOC 
at Zweibruecken separated into a junior (grades 
7-8) and senior (grades 9-12) division in 1988. 
“With the split of the youth groups, the atten- 
dance has increased beyond all expectation,” 
primarily because leaders selected appropriate 
activities for each group. After a lock-in, adult 
chaperons usually deserved a week of rest.° 

Some chapels had organizations for even 
younger youth. At Osan AB, the 10-12 year-old 
Genesis Kids met weekly for spiritual, social 
and educational programs, with about thirty 
attending in 1988. Doers of the Word was a 
small group of Protestant girls in the fifth to 
seventh grades at Castle AFB. They focused on 
Bible study, fellowship and community service 
in 1983. At Hickam AFB, the Pioneers were 
twenty Protestant youth in the fourth to sixty 
grades who met twice monthly as the Sunday 
School’s fellowship and service adjunct. A 
newly-formed junior CYO at Wurtsmith AFB 
gave Catholic youth in grades six to nine the 
chance for spiritual growth and fellowship in 
1987.® 

Chaplain Arthur R. Homer showed a pastor’s 
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Youth at Tinker AFB (clockwise, top, left); Catholic youth, Bitburg AB, 1981; youth retreat, 
McClellan AFB, 1981; Christian Encounter conferees, Flat Rock, NC, 


1985; youth rafting 
party, Beale AFB, 1983; hunger lock-in, Bergstrom AFB, 1983. 
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heart for younger youth at several bases. In 
1981 he called the ecumenical program for 7- 
12 year-olds at MacDill AFB the “Kids of the 
Kingdom.” He patterned it after a group he 
organized earlier at Keesler AFB. Nearly three 
hundred kids wore T-shirts that said, “I’m a Kid 
of the Kingdom.” Activities included a birthday 
party for Jesus, safety talk, and delivering 
homemade valentines to a senior center. Each 
month, an all-day session of play and learning 
stressed love and growing together in God’s 
kingdom. Among other locations, Chaplain 
Homer developed this program at RAF Upper 
Heyford, where Kids of the Kingdom served 
third to fifth graders. The Junior Organization of 
Youth (grades 6-8) there sometimes attracted 
over a hundred youth. The programs of these 
ecumenical groups varied from week to week. 


Chaplain Arthur R. Homer comforts a “Kid 
of the Kingdom,” MacDill AFB, 1982. 


The older group enjoyed a British magician and 
a visit from six Hollywood stars in 1988. 
Educational programs of junior and senior 
high youth groups varied considerably. Some 
common themes were drug and alcohol abuse, 
dating, sexuality, teenage pregnancy, teens 
and suicide, and other issues of concern to 
teens and parents. Bible studies and 
commercially-produced materials were stan- 
dard. Lock-ins and overnight programs fea- 
tured issues such as world hunger. Over-nights 
usually included much physical activity. For 
example, seventy youth appeared for a 
Catholic lock-in at High Wycombe AS. It began 
with a lasagna supper at 11:00 P.M., and from 
midnight to 2:00 A.M. three smaller groups 
rotated among a program at the chapel, bowl- 
ing, and gym games. Then came ice cream 
sundaes and a movie or sleep. After the wake- 
up breakfast at 5:00 A.M. came a run around 
the base, devotions, and clean-up. A similar 
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night owl at RAF Greenham Common in 1987 
attracted forty youth and four chaperons. A 
CYO lock-in at Pope AFB in 1982 focused on 
God’s love, and included personal love-letters 
to Christ.” 

Youth retreats were popular, and sometimes 
they included organizations from several bases. 
In 1987, Moody’s PYOC hosted a hundred 
youth from seven bases to a three-day lake 
retreat complete with a mini-concert. Pope’s 
PYOC had a spring retreat in 1982 at which 
Chaplain Jonathan W. Hubbard led a program 
on Bible study methods. The youth competed 
in answering biblical questions, cooperated to 
overcome an obstacle course, and practiced 
God’s presence in sensitivity to creation. The 
CYO at Wright-Patterson AFB held the first 
“Teens Encounter Christ” retreat in the Dayton 
area in 1983, with the spiritual guidance of 
Chaplain John P. McNalis. A CYO retreat at 
Altus AFB in 1983 included ten teen visitors 
from an adolescent rehabilitation center. They 
discussed their struggle with drugs, and a pub- 
lic health nurse discussed sex and venereal 
disease. Chaplain Thomas P. Olszyk was the 
retreat master. On Sunday morning he cele- 
brated mass, and as people joined him in the 
lake for a symbolic baptism, he invited youth to 
rededicate themselves to Christ.” 

Ski retreats combined business and pleasure. 
They usually included vigorous exercise and 
periods of contemplation, meditation and spiri- 
tual nurture. The PYOC at Cannon AFB raised 
funds for an annual trip in the spring of 1989, 
and more than twenty-five youth enjoyed the 
fun-filled weekend in northern New Mexico. 
Fifty-five PYOC youth from Spangdahlem AB 
tested the slopes at Berchtesgaden in February 
1984, and Chaplain Robert K. Oditt led evening 
programs.” 

Recreational trips were even more popular 
than ski retreats. They usually occurred over 
weekends, and sometimes were longer. 
Amusement parks and outdoor sites were two 
major destinations. For example, Barksdale’s 
CYO raised over $3,000 for a trip to Disney 
World in 1987, and Whiteman’s CYO held a 
rocking chair marathon to go to Six Flags over 
Mid-America. Plattsburgh’s YOC made a sum- 
mer trip from New York to Florida to tour the 
Kennedy Space Center and Disney World; Pat- 
rick’s YOC hosted them. Chaplain Dennis A. 
Lovin created a point system so PYOC youth at 
Pope AFB could earn points for recreation trips 
through chapel participation and personal 
study. A trip to King’s Dominion required join- 
ing in a relief project for Mozambique. Chaplain 
James P. Revello accompanied fifty CYO youth 
from Randolph AFB to Disneyland, Beverly 
Hills, Hollywood, and “camping” at March 
AFB.” 
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Recreation trips were as broad as the great 
outdoors. They included camping and canoe 
outings (Tinker AFB’s PYOC, 1983), national 
park camping in Alaska, complete with grizzly 
bears and moose (Eielson AFB’s PYOC, 1984), 
rafting in Montana and adventures in Glacier 
National Park (Fairchild AFB’s YOC, 1988), and 
many other quests. Anyone who had been on a 
trip could appreciate this account from RAF 
Greenham Common: 

A combination of twenty-five Protestant and 

Catholic youth, eleven adults, one 29-pas- 

senger bus, other assorted vehicles, and gale 

force winds mixed together in the beautiful 

Welsh island of Anglesey, and you have one 

wet and wild weekend. This was only the 

beginning of the youth camping trip to Wales. 

The bus broke down, and the gale force 

winds made cooking the Friday evening meal 

a chore. Tent poles snapped and everyone 

got soaked. Chaplain Danny C. Riggs 

arranged for Saturday night to be spent in the 
community center at RAF Valley. The kids 
swam in the frigid sea waters, toured local 
sites, and learned that you can have fun in 
adverse circumstances. Spiritual growth and 
fun were offered and despite the difficulties, 
the kids said they were ready to do it again. 
These recreation trips tapped the endless 
energy of youth, and in turn their youthful spirit 
flowed into chapel communities everywhere.” 

The youth pursued many service projects in 
parish and civilian communities. Groups con- 
ducted annual youth services, Christmas plays 
and musical performances. About forty teens in 
a group at Bitburg AB portrayed a dramatic 
musical adaptation of the Beatitudes in 1981, 
after six months of intense practice. The group 
also traveled to England on a six-day tour, and 
a younger youth choir presented a musical ver- 
sion of David and Goliath in Belgium and 
Holland. There was a great variety of humani- 
tarian and parish service projects. Hanscom’s 
PYOC beautified the grounds of a local church. 
A puppet team from Charleston’s Protestant 
group presented programs at churches in North 
and South Carolina, Florida, Georgia and 
Tennessee. Teens at Holloman AFB held a 
mystery dinner to raise funds for Mexican 
orphanages. In 1989 Chaplain James N. Cutter 
accompanied PYOC youth and advisors from 
Holloman to an orphanage near Juarez, 
Mexico. The group provided clothing and other 
assistance. Charleston’s CYO washed Cars in 
exchange for towels, soap, and other personal 
items for the homeless. The CYO of MacDill 
AFB gave Christmas presents to thirty young 
children of migrant farm workers in 1989. 
Among them were skateboards, a bicycle and 
three tricycles. Chaplain Rex E. Carpenter 
encouraged the PYOC at Nellis AFB to endure 
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a thirty-hour fast to raise over a thousand dol- 
lars for Ethiopian famine relief. Twenty-five 
youth joined the project in 1985. 

Among parish service projects, in 1983 the 
CYO at Little Rock AFB organized a monthly 
parish night to foster community spirit. The 
group set up the facility and ran the whole pro- 
gram, including entertainment for kids, games 
and music for older youth, and visiting time for 
adults. Chaplain Edward A. Wawrzynski com- 
mended them. “They run that program, and it 
has turned out beautifully. . . . This is an excel- 
lent group of kids, and the advisors are among 
the best I’ve worked with.” Among other parish 
projects were sunrise service breakfasts, parish 
picnics, and assistance in worship services. 
The CYO at Bolling AFB sponsored a teen 
dance open to all high school youth. It regularly 
attracted several hundred teenagers.” 

Chapel youth groups sometimes cooperated 
with others in programs and trips. Diocesan 
youth conferences provided a natural link for 
CYO groups. Sometimes Catholic youth 
attended the National Youth Convention. 
Scott’s CYO was part of the largest delegation 
at the convention in Mississippi in 1985—and 
the only military parish represented. Members 
of Grand Fork’s CYO were on the advisory 
group that planned diocesan youth events for 
the area in 1987. With Chaplain Thomas P. 
Diab at the head, the CYO hosted a lock-in for 
a hundred and eighty students from six 
churches. Protestant groups sometimes 
cooperated at times with neighboring bases. 
For instance, a youth rally at Kelly AFB in 1981 
had attendance from five bases. In Europe, 
PYOC groups had area rallies. Some PYOCs 
also sent representatives to national youth 
groups. For example, Chaplain Steven J. Merrill 
accompanied twenty-two youth from Tinker 
AFB to the National Youth Congress in 
Colorado in 1987.” 

Scouting 

Scouting programs operated on many bases. 
Some were affiliated with chapels or had chap- 
lain sponsors. Young boys and girls of all ages 
participated, and many chapel communities 
supported scouting Sundays for the organiza- 
tion. 

Protestant, Catholic and Jewish congrega- 
tions provided opportunities to earn the 
respective religious award for each faith group. 
For example, at Travis AFB ten Catholic scouts 
and eleven Protestants received the highest 
religious scouting award at the same time in 
1983. Chaplain Irvin S. Ehrlich proudly pinned 
the Aleph Medal on a cub scout at RAF 
Chicksands in 1984. The boy was the first 
young Jewish scout in the United Kingdom to 
receive the award in five years.” 

Training Lay Leadership for Community 
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Air Force Regulation 265-1 said, “The devel- 
opment of lay leadership is essential in all 
aspects of the chapel program.” The regulation 
authorized permissive temporary duty not 
exceeding five calendar days, plus common 
carrier travel time, for non-chaplain personnel 
to “(1) serve in leadership roles in Air Force, 
command, or installation sponsored spiritual 
renewal activities, including chapel youth trips 
and summer camps, and (2) take part in train- 
ing programs when authorized by the installa- 
tion staff chaplain to supplement local chapel 
leadership needs.”” These provisions allowed 
the training of lay leaders. Their leadership 
development was essential to the building and 
maintenance of chapel communities. 

Christian Encounter Conferences (CECs) 
were the focal point for training lay leaders. 
These gatherings also carried the name of 
Christian Life Conferences (CLCs), and later in 
the Eighties, Christian Leadership Conferences.” 

The conferences were ecumenical in nature 
by the end of the decade. They provided 
regional opportunities for children and adults 
from AF chapels to come together in confer- 
ence settings for growth, training, worship and 
recreation. The Office of the Chief of Chaplains 
usually made monetary grants for the confer- 
ences from the Air Force Chaplain Fund. Base 
chaplain funds often subsidized attendance by 
members of chapel communities. Chapter 15 
discussed training opportunities for Jewish lay 
leaders. 

Three major commands, Tactical Air 
Command (TAC), Air Training Command (ATC) 
and Strategic Air Command (SAC), ran the con- 
ferences on a regional basis. Their command 
Chaplain offices recruited regional chaplains to 
serve on the coordinating committee and pro- 
vide workshops and growth sessions. A survey 
by the USAF Chaplain Service Resource Board 
in 1983 showed overwhelming chaplain sup- 
port for the conferences. TAC Chaplain Robert 
E. Hendricks reported then that the range of 
TAC’s two CECs extended from northern 
California to Colorado, and from the east coast 
to Illinois, with interest growing each year. The 
ATC-sponsored mid-American CLC at Mo 
Ranch, TX, emphasized the training of lay peo- 
ple, and in 1983 TAC’s two CECs included 
eight training workshops. Chaplain Hendricks 
recommended expansion of CEC ministry to 
include the northern half of the continental 
United States. He said that attendance at each 
conference should not exceed 300-400 
people.®° 

Bases in a region received suggested atten- 
dance allotments. Filling the suggested quota 
was not always easy. For example, in 1984 the 
Catholic chaplain at Bergstrom AFB observed 
that the Catholic chaplain fund had no reserve 
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funds to subsidize Catholic attendance at the 
Mo Ranch CEC. Chaplain Benjamin F. Tandy 
took the job of recruiting Bergstrom’s allotment 
of twenty slots, and succeeded. Chaplain 
Donald M. Cowell enlisted fifty members from 
the Protestant and Catholic communities at 
Little Rock AFB for the same conference in 
1987, when fourteen other bases were repre- 
sented.* 

Three conferences met in 1984. They 
included ecumenical conferences in Flagstaff, 
AZ (TAC-sponsored) and at Mo Ranch, Hunt, 
TX (ATC-sponsored), and one all-Protestant 
conference at Flat Rock, NC (TAC). The confer- 
ences were four or five days long. In 1985 SAC 
came on board as a sponsoring command.” 
Conference locations varied throughout the 
decade. 

A summary of several TAC-sponsored work- 
shops shows how the conferences increasingly 
emphasized lay-leadership training during the 
decade, and how the CLCs became ecumeni- 
cal as years passed. One of TAC’s CECs in 
1981 was an all-Protestant event in Laurinberg, 
NC, with about two hundred people attending. 
TAC’s two CECs in 1983 were at Northern 
Arizona University in Flagstaff, and Bonclarken 
Assembly Campground, a _ Reformed 
Presbyterian camp near Flat Rock, NC. 
Chaplain James E. Price of the Command 
Chaplain’s Office was conference director for 
both. Nearly 300 peopie from ten bases came 
to the Flagstaff conference. It had four work- 
shops for lay leaders on music, theology of film, 
teaching the Bible, and child learning centers. 
Command Chaplain Hendricks said in a letter 
to Chief of Chaplains John A. Collins that future 
CECs should “give further consideration to this 
aspect of programming, as an opportunity for 
enriching chapel leadership.” These offerings 
rounded out the program for singles and mar- 
ried adults: Dating and Choosing the Right 
Mate, Encountering a Lovelier You, Bible Study 
in Ephesians, Bible Customs, Illusions and 
Disillusion in Marriage, and Pleasant Process of 


- Parenting. Teens (fifty-two attended) and chil- 


dren (seventy-seven, with thirty under age 
three) enjoyed programs and entertainment, 
along with the 161 adults. Chaplain Hendricks 
said in the brochure for the Bonclarken confer- 
ence, 
We are introducing some new options by 
having workshops included in our program. 
Our purpose is to use all our possibilities for 
growth so that, not only do we have personal 
enrichment, but that our chapel programs 
may be enhanced as well. 
Workshop focuses were witnessing, music, lay 
leadership, religious education, youth leaders, 
and handbells. 
TAC’s two CECs in 1984 expanded in size 
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and offerings. More than four hundred confer- 
ees from twenty-five bases went to Bonclarken. 
The six leadership workshops included one on 
Gospel music, and other spiritual growth 
courses filled the schedule. Over three hundred 
conferees from thirteen bases gathered in 
Flagstaff that year. Although the conference 
was ecumenical, conference leaders discov- 
ered that some chapels provided little or no 
information to Catholic parishioners. Despite 
this error, fifteen Catholic families and two 
priests attended. After the conference 
Command Chaplain Hendricks appealed to the 
Chief of Chaplains for the Air Staff's direct 
involvement in sponsoring CECs. However, the 
decentralizing tide flowing from the Chief’s 
Office at that time made it clear that CECs or 
CLCs would have to make their way as com- 
mand-sponsored events. The day was past 
that the Chief's Office sponsored events on a 
grand scale.* 

Jumping ahead several years, TAC’s confer- 
ence at Bonclarken in July 1987 drew three 
hundred people. With Chaplain Howard E. 
Harris aS project coordinator, chaplains pro- 
vided all but one of the seventeen classes and 
workshops. The 1988 conference at Lake 
Junaluska, NC had 360 conferees from nine- 
teen bases and the Civil Air Patrol; it focused 
on peace in the family. TAC’s west CLC at 
California Lutheran University in Thousand 
Oaks, CA drew 280 people (fifty-seven from 
Travis AFB). It also focused on the family. The 
1989 conference at California Lutheran num- 
bered nearly 300 people from fourteen bases. 
Coordinated by Chaplain Paul P. Milcetich, it 
used the Chaplain Service theme as its focus. 
Chaplains and chapel managers on the staff 
came from six commands.” 

Several other command-sponsored seminars 
round out this discussion of lay leadership 
training. ATC sponsored an annual CLC at Mo 
Ranch, with attendance of around 275 (271 
from fourteen bases in 1984, including 25% 
Catholic and 75% Protestant attendance; 270 
in 1988). Chaplain workshops provided ideas 
for base programs and developing chapel com- 
munity, but many participants felt the sessions 
needed more time in 1984. Some also called 
for a conference location farther north in the 
geographical area. Among SAC-sponsored 
CLCs were one in August 1987 at Black Hills 
State College in Spearfish, SD, and one in July 
1988 at Winter Park, CO. SAC’s first hosted 
conference was August 5-9, 1985 at Spearfish. 
Thirteen installations were represented by 166 
conferees and staff, with Chaplain Thermon E. 
Moore of the SAC Chaplain’s Office as project 
officer. 

A conference with a long history in Europe 
was the annual gathering in the United 
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Kingdom. Chaplain James T. Elwell of High 
Wycombe AS was coordinator of a conference 
in 1987 billed as the “19th Annual UK Christian 
Leadership Encounter Conference.” It drew 
over two hundred conferees to Swanwick, 
Derbyshire, and included workshops, seminars, 
tours, a talent show, film series, guest speaker 
and worship. The 1988 theme was “Christ is 
our Peace,” with 210 people attending. 
Chaplains in the UK planned these conferences 
annually.®° 
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Religious education is an integral part of the 
First Amendment’s guarantee of religious free- 
dom since it involves passing on religious 
teaching and deepening faith. For both children 
and adults, religious education is a process of 
faith formation. Precisely for these reasons, 
chaplains and chapel communities were deeply 
committed to religious education. 

Earlier chapters referred to several facets of 
religious education in AF chapels. They 
included discussions of Jewish and Eastern 
Orthodox educational programs, baptismal 
instruction, first Communion, confirmation, 
faith-group membership instruction, and Adult 
Value Education. Chapter 5 gave statistics for 
AF-wide religious education programs in the 
Eighties. The first part of this chapter showed 
that religious education was an integral part of 
many community-building activities. A later 
chapter discusses several other programs 
related to religious education, including mar- 
riage enrichment, premarital instruction, and 
educational ministry in social structures (see 
Chapter 18). 

At most bases, Sunday morning faith instruc- 
tion occurred in two programs, one for 
Protestants and one for Roman Catholics. 
Usually the Protestant educational arm was the 
Sunday School. The Catholic was known as 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, or 
Continuing Christian Development, or more 
commonly, CCD. Most Sunday morning activity 
centered on instruction for children and teens, 
though adult classes also met. 

In a broad sense, religious education involved 
all aspects of faith formation, including classes 
throughout the week. With that in mind, we will 
examine the roles of the religious education 
chaplain and coordinator, programs for chil- 
dren, programs for adults, and base-wide pro- 
grams. 

Religious Education Directors and 

Coordinators 

The Office of the Chief of Chaplains made it 
clear that the installation staff chaplain (ISC) 
bore responsibility for the total base program, 
including religious education (RE). After a 
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Vacation Bible School, Hurlburt Field, 1981. 
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Functional Management Inspection on religious 
education in the early Eighties, the Office 
stressed that all chaplains should participate in 
religious education since it was an important 
part of ministry. Deputy Chief of Chaplains 
Stuart E. Barstad said in 1985 that the success 
of a base’s RE program depended largely on 
the enthusiastic spirit and vision of chaplain 
leaders. As an arm of the Chief’s Office, the 
USAF Chaplain Service Resource Board pro- 
vided many tools to stimulate a visionary spirit 
and constant evaluation of RE programs. Two 
important publications were Chapel Adult 
Religious Education, A Guide for Planners 
(1981), and Religious Education Sourcebook: 
Practical Helps for Chapel Leaders (1989).°®’ 

The distinction between RE directors and 
coordinators was a significant one. Ordinarily 
the ISC appointed a junior Protestant chaplain 
as director of the Protestant RE program, and a 
Catholic chaplain as the Catholic RE director. 
Coordinators were civilian employees under 
paid contract to carry out the thousands of 
details necessary for an effective program. 
Usually separate Protestant and Catholic RE 
coordinators were hired through appropriated 
or chaplain funds, but sometimes one individ- 
ual filled both posts. 

Chaplain directors concerned themselves 
with conceptual issues such as needs assess- 
ment, considering and developing options, and 
choosing educational materials and strategies. 
Since chaplains usually led worship services 
while RE programs occurred, the coordinator 
served as on-the-scene manager of all RE 
activities. 

Many coordinators held teaching credentials, 
some held degrees in religious education, and 
some had no formal education for their role as 
coordinators. Almost all had a wealth of experi- 
ence in RE programs. One pivotal ingredient 
was the coordinator’s personal faith commit- 
ment and sensitivity to faith issues. A study by 
the Chief’s Office summed up the coordinator’s 
critical role in these terms: 

In terms of both effectiveness and efficiency, 

we see the dollars spent for a coordinator, on 

average $108 per week, as the wisest of 
investments. Our experience is that these 
workers invest far more hours than required 
by contract, largely because they are devoted 
to their calling. Their counterparts in large 
civilian churches . . . are paid far more for the 
work they do.* 
The nature of RE programs made the coordina- 
tor’s role essential. On some bases, parishes 
also had advisory RE committees to help direc- 
tors and coordinators. 

In FY 1984, SAC’s twenty-five bases hired 
twenty-five part-time Catholic coordinators and 
twenty-four part-time Protestant coordinators, 
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at a total cost of $158,433. The average annual 
wage was $3,393 for Catholic coordinators, 
and $3,066 for Protestants. Funds for Catholic 
coordinators came equally from appropriated 
funds (50%) and non-appropriated Catholic 
chaplain funds (50%). For Protestant coordina- 
tors, 55% of the total of $73,597 came from 
appropriated funds, and 45% from non-appro- 
priated Protestant chaplain funds. The total 
cost per pupil for RE programs at these twenty- 
five SAC bases was $50 for the school year. 
That figure included curricular materials and 
supplies, the coordinator’s contract, equip- 
ment, and rental expense if applicable. The 
average weekly CCD attendance at each base 
was 215 children, and Sunday Schools aver- 
aged 152 in weekly attendance. The economy 
of scale was clear in the per-pupil costs for the 
two programs. CCDs averaged $46 per pupil 
for all expenses, while Sunday Schools aver- 
aged $56 per pupil that year in SAC.® 

AF-wide enrollment and attendance statistics 
in Chapter 5 show the extent of RE activities 
managed by directors and coordinators. Their 
tasks spanned the gamut, from formulating 
goals and methods to nurturing interpersonal 
relations with teachers, from ordering curricular 
material to providing rules for classrooms, and 
from offering RE opportunities for all age 
groups to training teachers. 

Teacher Training 

In RE programs, directors and coordinators 
were the hub and teachers the spokes. To help 
directors and coordinators in guiding programs 
and serving their teachers, the Chief’s Office 
encouraged major commands to hold regional 
RE conferences.” Chief of Chaplains Barstad 
reported in 1987 that he heard “inspiring news” 
from these workshops: 

The coordinators are doing a tremendous job 
and are earning the support and respect of 
chaplains, chapel management personnel 
and lay people alike. | am impressed by their 
dedication, the extra hours spent in prayer 
and energy to make their program the very 
best it can be. ... They bring fresh, crisp 
ideas into the programs. They continually 
seek to improve the teaching skills of their 
volunteer teachers.*' 

These inter-command conferences motivated 
and supported directors and coordinators in 
their work. For example, a TAC-sponsored con- 
ference occurred from February 27 to March 3, 
1989 in North Palm Beach, FL. Seventeen 
chaplains, twenty-eight coordinators, five 
resource persons and two TAC staff persons, 
including Project Chaplain Paul P. Milcetich, 
attended. Goals included training in specific 
areas, and developing a support network 
among bases. Command Chaplain Thomas E. 
Gallenbach formed an Alaska-wide workshop 
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early in 1989. He invited all RE chaplains and 
coordinators to Elmendorf AFB for sessions 
with Protestant and Catholic resource leaders. 
ATC, SAC and MAC also held inter-command 
religious education conferences.” 

Teacher recruitment was a constant chal- 
lenge. Since all teachers were volunteers, they 
needed encouragement to use their gifts for the 
faith-formation of children. Material rewards 
were few—usually a token gift and appreciation 
banquet in the spring. The real reward was 
doing a job well, and watching children grow in 
faith. Chaplains and coordinators found that 
accurate job descriptions were important re- 
cruiting tools for teachers, just as they were for 
contracting coordinators. 

While not representative of all bases, recruit- 
ment difficulties at one smaller base are iliustra- 
tive. Registration for the fall CCD at RAF 
Greenham Common opened in August 1988, 
but enrollment was slow. So was the response 
to the call for teachers. At a meeting in early 
September three Catholic people agreed to 
teach, but the program needed ten more. A 
meeting for families with CCD children brought 
representatives of eight of twenty-two families. 
They heard another plea for teachers. Two peo- 
ple volunteered after an appeal at Sunday 
mass, but grades seven and eight still lacked 
teachers. Parents heard that for the present 
they would have to teach these children at 
home. More teachers volunteered when 
classes began on October 22—a bit later than 
planned, and the coordinator finally had a full 
complement.” 

Much teacher training happened in ecumeni- 
cal workshops. Protestant and Catholic RE 
chaplains and coordinators designed them to 
pack more wallop in a single event. Ecumenical 
workshops covered such common areas as 
pedagogy, discipline, teaching aids, and other 
generic subjects. 

For example, both the Protestant and 
Catholic coordinator at Vandenberg AFB 
hosted an ecumenical workshop in 1987. 
Sessions from early morning to mid-afternoon 
covered many subjects. Davis-Monthan’s coor- 
dinators cooperated with counterparts at 
Williams AFB in a six-hour workshop for thirty 
teachers in 1988. Chaplains and others offered 
sessions on resources in learning, cognitive 
development, and classroom discipline. 
Monthly ecumenical training sessions at Hill 
AFB in 1984 covered such subjects as chalk art 
and seasonal crafts, and included an off-base 
puppet workshop. Some seminars focused on 
a single subject. One at Barksdale AFB in 1988 
on child abuse featured a physician discussing 
identification and reporting procedures for 
twenty-eight Protestant and Catholic teach- 
ers.™ 
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There was also separate training for 
Protestant and Catholic teachers. Sunday 
School enroliment and attendance growth at 
Tinker AFB in 1982 was ascribed to monthly 
training seminars led by local educators. In 
1983, the Protestant RE coordinator at Scott 
AFB supplied an annual training workshop, 
quarterly continuing education sessions, 
monthly lesson planning meetings, and a spiri- 
tually enriching retreat for all Sunday School 
teachers. Team-teaching helped lighten ioads 
and enriched one-hour classes. Protestant 
teachers at Maxwell AFB imported the Brethren 
House ministries for a two-day workshop on 
easy-to-make-and-use resources in 1983. 
Local church educators manned workshops for 
Blytheville’s Sunday School teachers, and 
Rhein-Main’s teachers attended quarterly 
workshops early in the decade. Some bases 
used self-contained teacher training programs 
and videos, such as “Teacher Training Kits,” 
“How to Teach,” and “Teaching Yourself to 
Teach.” A chaplain candidate introduced clown 
ministry to Protestant teachers at one base in 
1983, and Maxwell’s Sunday School teachers 
visited noontime luncheons for fresh ideas and 
resources. Other bases relied on breakfast 
meetings and training by Reserve chaplains. 
Handbooks and handouts described adminis- 
trative procedures, resources, age group cChar- 
acteristics, lesson planning suggestions, and 
other topics.® 

CCD teacher training followed much the 
same pattern, although it often included 
emphasis on the role of parents in faith forma- 
tion. In addition, many CCD teachers plugged 
into diocesan workshops. For example, half of 
Wright-Patterson’s large CCD contingent joined 
in a Dayton-area workshop with thirty-five sem- 
inars in 1987. It featured a keynote address by 
Dr. Dolores Curran on “Religious Education: A 
Family Affair.” Several all-day sessions at the 
base that year discussed the catechetical pro- 
cess, social justice in the classroom, and how 
to pray.” 

One CCD teacher meeting at Davis-Monthan 
AFB in 1987 was an end-of-year evaluation. 
Teacher comments included these: need better 
classroom space since crowded rooms and 
noise made teaching impossible; limit class 
enrollment to twelve students per teacher (“if 
you do not get enough volunteers, then do not 
put students in the class”); get cleaner facilities, 
especially in the kindergarten building (poor 
janitorial service); pastor should visit classes 
more (why visit only problem classes, at the 
start of the year, and at Christmas to distribute 
gifts?); “would like to see better communication 
between father, his teachers and aids, parents 
and students as to what is expected and what 
he would like to see done”; need more active 
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parental involvement, including room monitors 
(“you have to sign a volunteer form when your 
kids play sports or are involved in scouts, why 
not RE?”); and more help needed to keep kids 
in class and not in halls, coffee areas and rest 
rooms.*’ No one claimed teaching CCD or 
Sunday School was a parish picnic! 

Development programs for CCD teachers 
included an assortment of training events. In 
1983-84 alone, some teachers used the exper- 
tise of Reserve Catholic chaplains for training 
(Goodfellow AFB), attended the CCD Congress 
in Anaheim, CA (Edwards AFB), enrolled in 
diocesan catechist certification programs 
(Barksdale AFB), and used local training facili- 
ties, including the John Paul II Institute (Lowry 
AFB). Also helpful were video cassettes, evalu- 
ation sheets for observing teachers in action, 
and training records. Handbooks and handouts 
gave teachers superb resources in a host of 
areas. Clark AB’s Catholic coordinator enrolled 
in a two-year theological updating program to 
improve the quality of staff teachers.” Like 
Protestant counterparts, CCD teachers often 
received a commission in a worship service at 
the year’s start, and celebrated the year’s end 
at an appreciation banquet. 

The coordinator carried out many tasks to 
support the teaching staff. One was to cultivate 
good relations with teachers in classrooms 
used for RE classes. For example, Senior 
Catholic Chaplain James F. Boyle and the CCD 
staff held a reception for base school teachers 
at Clark AB in 1987, discussing problems and 
their common goals. Many chapels faced the 
kind of problem that appeared at RAF 
Greenham Common early in 1983. Teachers 
complained about Sunday School and CCD 
classes disturbing their classrooms. Protestant 
and Catholic teachers there held a tea for the 
DOD teachers. The result was that “we enjoyed 
good conversation around the table, and 
arrived at solutions to some of our problems. 
The most productive thing to emerge was a 
warm spirit of understanding.”” 

Coordinators also scheduled open houses 
and other forums so parents could learn about 
the methods and content of faith formation. 
Parental involvement usually did not come eas- 
ily, though some parents participated in service 
projects and other aspects of the program. 

Another important area for coordinators was 
ordering curriculum and supplies. The Armed 
Forces Chaplains Board provided separate uni- 
fied curricula for Protestants, Catholics and 
Jews, but the long supply line between supplier 
and chapel user was weak. Even if coordinators 
ordered materials with proper lead-time, cir- 
cumstances could easily delay on-time deliv- 
ery. For example, in mid-1986 the civilian 
contractor that coordinated Catholic curricular 
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purchases defaulted on ordered materials. 
Since these materials were for use in 
September CCD classes, the situation became 
critical. Overseas bases were especially hard- 
hit because delivery often took months. When 
the contractor’s default appeared imminent, the 
Chief's Office provided guidance about alter- 
nate suppliers. Unfilled orders were canceled, 
and the funds came back to installations for 
new purchases.'” 

This was not the first or the last problem with 
on-time delivery. In February 1983 a confer- 
ence convened to respond to an inspection 
finding that better information should be avail- 
able on getting RE materials. Among agencies 
represented were the Chief’s Professional 
Division, the Chaplain School, Resource Board, 
and the Air Force Logistics Command 
Chaplain’s Office. The group recommended 
that the Chaplain School and Chapel 
Management School place greater emphasis 
on procurement methods. In June 1983 the 
contract for Catholic materials shifted from 
local base contracting offices to the Defense 
General Supply Center. A year later one 
reported result was “better service and quicker 
delivery of materials.”'" 

Procurement did not always work as planned 
for many reasons. Shipping delays paralyzed all 
CCD materials for Andersen AFB in the fall of 
1983. Protestant and Catholic materials for RAF 
Greenham Common did not arrive for the 1983- 
84 year after the base contracting office lost 
both orders—the Catholic order twice. Other 
USAFE bases sent short-term surplus material. 
At Lajes Field, Catholic summer enrichment 
supplies ordered in February 1984 finally 
arrived in December. After an order placed in 
January 1984 failed to arrive, the Protestant 
Vacation Bible School at Kadena AB used 
materials scraped together in August. Bolling 
AFB’s CCD class received no textbooks for the 
fall opening in 1985. The order was untrace- 
able, and a promised re-delivery did not hap- 
pen.'” Despite these problems, most CCDs 
and Sunday Schools apparently got by with 
minor irritations. Many difficulties clustered at 
overseas bases, and the number of problems 
seemed to fall as the decade progressed. 

Children’s Religious Education Programs 

CCD and Sunday School classes for children 
and teens usually met weekly during the school 
year. Summer church school or Vacation Bible 
School (VBS) afforded faith-formation experi- 
ences in the off-season. Some chapels also 
provided other types of instruction. 

CCD 

Scheduling class space for CCD was a con- 
stant challenge. Students used non-chapel 
facilities at many bases since CCD and Sunday 
School classes met simultaneously, stretching 
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VBS recreation at Hill AFB, 1989 (top) and Langley AFB, 1984 (middle); girl praying at ecu- 
menical VBS, Chanute AFB, 1987 (bottom, left); VB 


S mascot at Pope AFB, 1989 (bottom, 
right). 
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VBS, Chanute AFB, 1987 (top); singing at Rhein-Main AB, 1989 (middle, left); classroom and 
closing service at Bergstrom AFB, 1983 (middle, right, and bottom). 
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facilities to the limit. 

Worship schedules dramatically affected 
CCD scheduling. Protestant and Catholic com- 
munities at Charleston AFB changed their wor- 
ship schedules in June 1986, but changes in 
the mass schedule were much more substantial 
and controversial. Chaplain Rodney Lee A. 
Pruss told the Catholic parish straightforwardly, 
“We have a worship and religious education 
schedule established more for the sake of 
convenience than effectiveness. . . . Our pre- 
sent schedule of mass and CCD on Sunday is 
very hectic, and impacts negatively on worship 
and religious education for our CCD staff and 
students.” With the shifts the CCD schedule 
expanded to one and a half hour sessions on 
three Sundays a month, with the fourth 
reserved for parish activities. CCD met from 
10:45 to 12:15, and masses at 8:00 and 9:30. 
At Laughlin AFB, classes met for two hours on 
the first and third Sundays in 1985. Most peo- 
ple were receptive to the change since teach- 
ers could spend more time with students and 
lessons. At Osan AB, enrollment doubled when 
CCD classes moved from Sunday morning to 
Monday afternoon. “The rushed atmosphere of 
Sunday was replaced by exclusive use of the 
annex facilities for all classes on Mondays.” In 
1988, Andrews’ CCD continued meeting on 
Wednesday evenings with an enrollment of 245 
students. The chapel lacked adequate religious 
education facilities. Chaplain Richard F. Fueger 
scheduled CCD classes at Beale AFB an hour 
before mass so he could visit all classes with 
encouragement.'® 

CCD coordinators stimulated enrollment with 
novel approaches. “Treasure Hunt Weekend” 
accented registration at Scott AFB in 1984. All 
masses featured a treasure chest at the altar 
filled with CCD books. Nearly three hundred 
children registered, and seventy-five families 
volunteered to help.'” 

New approaches sometimes strengthened 
teen attendance at CCD classes. Hickam’s 
parish tried a new tact in the fall of 1983, divid- 
ing the year into three nine-week terms. 
Students ranked the suggested courses, and 
each term the most popular course appeared 
on the schedule. Enrollment in the courses (fifty 
teens) was not contingent on age or grade, and 
attendance (averaging forty-three) was better 
than before the shift.'® 

No CCD program typified ali of them, though 
some had long histories of extensive program- 
ming, such as the one at Wright-Patterson 
AFB. In the fall of 1985, Vandenberg’s CCD 
included 260 students and 47 teachers, aids 
and office workers, a 30% increase in the coor- 
dinator’s second year. By year’s end the atten- 
dance averaged three hundred. Much credit for 
the increase went to improved teacher training. 
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At Bolling AFB, the 1984 CCD year began with 
the commissioning of catechists in September, 
a display of curricular materials, and homily on 
passing on the faith. About 370 people partici- 
pated each week in various faith-formation 
activities. Children’s liturgies were part of the 
CCD program, and vocation awareness Sunday 
included class discussions and a poster con- 
test. Teachers received five weekly training 
seminars before the fall session began, then 
monthly training.'®° 

Chaplains and coordinators had the greatest 
impact in CCD programs when they set priori- 
ties and organized talents well. With the help of 
a coordinator and supervisor, Chaplains 
Andrew D. Hadalski and Michael J. Reid super- 
vised two CCD programs for the main base and 
housing area at Langley AFB. Their interest and 
persistence pushed enrollment up 35% in 
1983-84 (averaging 920), and attendance went 
up 30% (averaging 790) over the previous 
year. '°” 

Besides classroom activities, typical CCDs 
included guest speakers, cooperative projects 
such as banners and posters for the seasons of 
the church year, and service activities on and 
off base. Since faith formation was a lifelong 
process, adult courses were an integral part of 
CCD, as described below. 

Not all bases were alike, and neither were all 
CCD programs. Some circumstances required 
innovation. At Vance AFB the CCD had only 
thirty students enrolled in 1985, with an aver- 
age attendance of ten, partly because few eligi- 
ble children lived on base. By 1988 Chaplain 
David H. Benz had started a dramatic change. 
He focused on parental instruction of children 
in their homes, and met regularly with parents 
and children to discuss the home teaching. On 
the other hand, since adults showed strong 
interest in scripture studies, he increased these 
offerings. At Maxwell AFB, Chaplain Robert J. 
Lamby took steps in 1989 to firmly integrate 
CCD into the parish, including liturgies for chil- 
dren. Class periods extended an extra half hour 
to allow time for creative and unusual activities. 
Teachers first disliked the extension, but soon 
found it helpful and gave it their strong support. 

At Travis AFB, CCD became CaRE (Catholic 
Religious Education) in 1986. RE leaders felt 
that CCD had the connotation of being a pro- 
gram for elementary school children, but reli- 
gious education was much broader in scope. 
The new name covered adult education, par- 
ents’ sacrament classes, and seasonal pro- 
grams for families.'® 

Sunday School 

Protestant Sunday Schools began as an 
organization in 1780. A journalist in Gloucester, 
England named Robert Raikes established a 
small school for neglected and illiterate slum 
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children. The first schools taught reading, writ- 
ing and the scripture. With the spread of gen- 
eral education, the schools fastened almost 
exclusively on faith formation and religious 
training. Sunday Schools in AF chapels 
concentrated on religious education. 

Scheduling decisions had a direct impact on 
Sunday Schools, like other chapel programs. 
For example, while some parents wanted 
Sunday School to run concurrently with wor- 
ship, this arrangement was not always as 
advantageous as it appeared. Both enrollment 
and teacher recruitment were lagging strongly 
at Beale AFB in 1987, and as a result some 
classes had as many as twenty pupils. The 
Protestant chaplains, coordinator and commu- 
nity discussed the problem. They determined 
that having Sunday School at the same times 
as the 10:00 A.M. service was not advisable. 
They moved the service to 9:00, with two oth- 
ers at 8:30 and 11:30. Immediately more teach- 
ers volunteered, Sunday School attendance 
jumped by 18%, and the number of adult 
courses went from three to four.’ 

Intentional goal-setting sometimes boosted 
enrollment and attendance. Task forces, pub- 
licity and other initiatives helped the Sunday 
School at Dyess AFB reach new goals in 1987. 
Enrollment increased twenty-two percent, to 
219 pupils, and average attendance over fifty 
percent, to 174 students. Norton’s Sunday 
School celebrated reaching its attendance goal 
with a theatrical clown. Some bases promoted 
attendance with awards and certificates." 

Fall rallies and kick-offs stirred interest in 
CCD and Sunday School programs. Many 
chapels observed rally day in worship services 
that commissioned teachers, and parades gen- 
erated added excitement. Chaplains George B. 
Barnett, Scott M. Mikkelson and David R. 
Maack accompanied the RE coordinators and 
several others in a Saturday rally parade at 
Chanute AFB. Dressed as clowns, they dis- 
tributed candy, balloons, and registration forms 
in housing areas. A fire truck drove alongside. 
The parade for Lowry’s Sunday Schoo! and 
CCD was not as successful in 1985. Despite 
heavy advertising and notes to students, only 
four children brought their bikes to the assem- 
bly point. All present and accounted for were 
- banners, three police cars, a fire truck, fire res- 
cue truck, large bus, and large flatbed truck." 

Chaplain Gordon E. Snyder held kick-off 
Sunday for Clark AB in the school gym. The 
rally day in 1987 featured the “starting team” of 
teachers in jerseys, cheering, singing, and a 
pep rally led by Chaplain Kenneth G. Beason. 
Over 250 children registered. A football theme 
marked rally day at Misawa AB in 1988. A fifty- 
yard banner stretched the length of the sanctu- 
ary, two chaplains talked like coaches, and 
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teachers posed in a line-up. The academic year 
began in earnest with a nerf football kick-off. 
“The Thing is Coming!” stirred great interest at 
Homestead AFB in 1988. The campaign culmi- 
nated in late August with a potluck, introduc- 
tion of teachers, pupils telling what they liked 
most about Sunday School, and a clown show. 
The excitement continued the next afternoon 
(Saturday) at the base lake. Clowns, a disk 
jockey, fire truck, games and booths, and reg- 
istration for Sunday School and CCD were all 
available.'” 

Some chapel programs provided bus trans- 
portation for base housing areas. Dressed like a 
giant bird, the “Christian Chicken” guided the 
bus through Vance AFB in 1982, picking up 
CCD and Sunday School pupils. A contest 
named the bus the “Chapel Chariot.”*' 

Sunday Schools typically included classes for 
all age groups, though some programs were 
much larger than others. Wright-Patterson’s 
three Sunday Schools met at three different 
locations in 1989. At Offutt AFB, a new Sunday 
School session in 1989 met the needs of peo- 
ple who attended the 12:30 service. Meeting in 
the base hospital at 11:00 A.M., it averaged 
forty-five pupils weekly, increasing total atten- 
dance by twenty percent at the base. Year-end 
ceremonies at many bases honored regular 
attendance and promoted students to new 
Classes in the fall." 

Novel activities and service projects were 
supplements for regular classes. For example, 
Norton’s Sunday School sponsored a poster 
contest in January 1988 on the theme, “I Know 
Jesus Loves Me Because... .” Winners 
received recognition, and all posters appeared 
in the RE building. Classes designed a huge 
banner in May that read, “We Love You, Mom!” 
It included construction-paper hands and mes- 
sages. A banner for fathers read, “No One Can 
Fill Your Shoes, Dad!” Children’s footprints 
covered the paper. Chaplain Gary R. Salmon 
set up an Angel Breakfast at George AFB in 
1988. As children arriving with parents, angels 
greeted them. After breakfast the angels 
explained the meaning of Christmas, using 
candles to be relit on Christmas morning. Most 
Sunday Schools presented Christmas pro- 
grams, some more complicated than others. 
Young children at Wurtsmith AFB dressed up 
as angels and friendly beasts in a program with 
a sign-language rendition of “What Child is 
This?” Halloween parties and other social 
events rounded out Sunday School calen- 
dars.""® 

Some Sunday Schools had service projects. 
Service projects linked with care centers were 
the most popular activities. In 1987 the classes 
at Nellis AFB adopted “grandparents” at a local 
care center. Each month a class visited as a 
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group, and all classes joined a Christmas party 
at the center.""® 

Gila Bend, an auxiliary of Luke AFB, had one 
of the few ecumenical Sunday Schools in 1989. 
Fifty children attended combined Catholic- 
Protestant classes, and both faith groups pro- 
vided teachers. This “worked far better than 
two separate Sunday Schools would for such a 
small number of children,” the report said.'"’ 

Some chapels supplemented Sunday School 
with other RE programs for Protestant children. 
Chaplain Isamu Matsumoto started a mid-week 
afternoon singing session at Travis AFB at 
which children learned Bible verses through 
songs. At Misawa AB, the Good News Club 
gathered in a backyard each Wednesday for 
songs, refreshments and Bible stories. Twenty- 
five children attended in 1983, and another club 
started on the other side of the base. Four 
neighborhood Bible clubs in base housing drew 
about ninety children per week in 1989 at 
Keesler AFB. The “praising raisins” (giant raisin 
people) attracted 150 kids for fun and faith for- 
mation." 

At some bases, handicapped children and 
those in the Children Have a Potential program 
had special religious education classes. For 
example, at Kadena AB children in the base 
school’s special education program began to 
have their own CCD class in 1987. At Kirtland 
AFB, a Thursday morning religious education 
class included children from the child develop- 
ment center in 1989." 

Summer Programs 

A few Sunday Schools operated throughout 
the summer with reduced attendance. Average 
summer participation at Nellis in 1985 was sixty 
a week, including staff. Summer sessions were 
a time for special programs, such as the musi- 
cal “God with a Capital G” at Luke AFB in 
1989. Personnel from the Campus Crusade for 
Christ taught summer classes in 1984 at 
Norton, and attendance averaged over a hun- 
dred students.'”° 

Summer energy focused on the summer 
church school, Vacation Bible School (VBS), or 
whatever title the one or two-week summer 
festival had. VBS often began with a kick-off 
parade. It generally included classroom activi- 
ties, arts and crafts, entertainment and a clos- 
ing program. Many VBSs were ecumenical, 
some exclusively Protestant, and some exclu- 
sively Catholic. 

Scheduling and other problems took no sum- 
mer vacation. McGuire’s VBS failed to happen 
in 1987 because enrollment was too low and 
there were not enough teachers. Lack of volun- 
teers brought the cancellation of Davis- 
Monthan’s VBS in 1985, and also at other 
bases. The Protestant RE coordinator quit 
moments before the opening VBS ceremony at 
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Laughlin AFB in 1985, but the school closed 
with an average attendance of a hundred and 
twenty. "*' 

The RE chaplain and coordinator turned 
lemons into lemonade at Beale AFB when too 
few teachers volunteered for VBS in June 1987. 
They rescheduled the course in August and 
changed it to a non-traditional format. The 
school accommodated 150-200 students with 
a minimal staff as students traveled back to life 
in Bible times. First they gathered for singing, 
Bible stories and story-telling, then age groups 
visited centers in the market square for activi- 
ties related to the day’s story. Davis-Monthan 
faced a similar problem in 1988, as part of a 
long-running battle over staffing. The solution 
was a one-day event on prayer, with about 
twenty stations at two learning centers. A year 
earlier the format featured “Marketplace A.D.” It 
came complete with a rabbi telling stories, 
Roman tax collector, and shops for baking, car- 
pentry, basket-making, pottery and jewelry.'” 

On some bases, space for summer programs 
was at a premium—and totally unavailable at 
others. For the VBS in 1983, two hundred chil- 
dren from both parishes attended sessions 
three miles from Hellenikon AB. Construction 
and other barriers created a space-squeeze at 
Misawa AB, resulting in a one-day VBS in 1988. 
Chaplain inspectors suggested that chaplains 
at Reese AFB should offer separate Protestant 
and Catholic programs after an overcrowded 
VBS in 1985 turned children away. This more 
than doubled potential enrollment to 200 chil- 
dren.'° 

Novel scheduling reached people in non-itra- 
ditional ways. At Scott AFB in 1984, two five- 
day Bible clubs (with average attendance of 
167) and an evening VBS meshed with the 
summer schedules of children and adults. Four 
three-day VBS sessions occurred over the 
summer at Columbus AFB, giving people more 
options as they juggled vacations, moves and 
summer activities. Each session was different 
from the others, so some children attended all 
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Weather was a constant factor at southern 
bases. Heat sometimes prevented indoor VBS, 
but rain was a threat. For Pope’s ecumenical 
VBS in 1987, twelve Army tents on the chapel 
lawn had their sides rolled up for ventilation.'* 

Large numbers of teachers and staff partici- 
pated. For instance, Ramstein AB’s VBS in the 
summer of 1989 had a total overall attendance 
of 1,500. The ecumenical VBS at Fairchild AFB 
drew an average daily attendance of 250 stu- 
dents and 50 staff members in 1989. This was 
a 90% increase over the previous year. The 
increase came from direct mail to on-base 
quarters and a circular delivered to an off-base 
housing area, together with bus transportation. 
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Over seventy staff members cared for 270 stu- 
dents at Travis’ ecumenical VBS in 1983. Most 
staff members were female, but there were 
some speciai efforts to involve males. At 
Chaplain William G. Boggs’ request, the com- 
mander at Yokota sent a letter to all sections 
seeking volunteers for the daytime VBS. Espe- 
cially needed were male teachers, “to provide 
effective and appropriate male role models to 
the students.” Teacher training sessions usually 
preceded the VBS. It was customary for ecu- 
menical VBSs to provide a Catholic teacher 
and Protestant helper for each class, or the 
opposite. '*° 

Some VBSs had activity or craft centers, 
emphasizing hands-on learning. Students at 
Davis-Monthan in 1981 acted out several Bible 
stories to understand them better, and held a 
play entitled “Music on the Nile.” The second 
phase of VBS at Bolling AFB usually used a 
scriptural musical script—” It’s Cool in the 
Furnace” in 1983. A chaplain candidate 
enlivened Castle’s ecumenical VBS with an 
archeological dig in 1984. Students created 
artifacts from the Hebrew scriptures, buried 
them, and then excavated their “findings.”'”’ 

Some VBS programs met in non-summer 
months. Minot’s wintertime VBS ran for four 
evenings in March in 1987, averaging over sev- 
enty-five children each night. A Christmas Bible 
school at Clark AB was the brainchild of 
Chaplain Travis C. Robinson; the four-day 
event attracted over two hundred children. 
Over 600 children and adults attended an 
evening family school at Tinker AFB in 1985. 
Chaplain Bob C. Lynch’s innovative program 
had room for all ages, with Bible stories, crafts, 
music, a film series and ventriloquist. Two 
Protestant day camps at Pope AFB in 1983 
included Bible lessons, floats on log rafts, and 
other fun.'8 

Intergenerational and Adult Religious 

Education 

“Intergenerational” was a buzzword among 
religious educators, but little formal intergener- 
ational religious education happened in AF 
chapels. An attempt to hold an intergenera- 
tional Sunday School in the summer of 1982 at 
Norton AFB failed, largely because adult mem- 
bers felt uncomfortable in this setting. “This 
lack of adult involvement resulted in a drop in 
attendance.” A family Sunday School hour in 
August 1985 at Hickam AFB emphasized family 
involvement. It taught parents how to learn 
about God as a family unit. About sixty families 
participated each week, with single people 
temporarily joining a family.” 

Chapel and family nights were not actually 
intergenerational in form. They usually began 
with a family potluck, but split into separate 
classes for age groups, including adults. Most 
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base-wide intergenerational programs were of 
short duration and oriented more toward enter- 
tainment than instruction. 

For example, Dr. Dean Ortner of the Moody 
Institute of Science and others from the insti- 
tute presented popular evening programs at 
many bases. Their name was Sermons from 
Science. These live science demonstrations 
thrilled over 1,400 military personnel, depen- 
dents and guests in four nights at Tinker AFB in 
1983. Over 2,500 people attended on four 
evenings at Keesler AFB in 1981. The 
Wickstrom International Kids Krusade was 
another teaching show that came to many 
bases. It featured puppets, magic, stories and 
songs. Lynn and Becky Wickstrom drew over 
2,000 in a week at Spangdahlem AB in 1986, 
and they averaged seven hundred people in 
each of four nights at Clark AB in 1985. Walk- 
Thru-the-Bible seminars were also popular. 
This educational ministry turned floors into 
maps so people could stand near Bible land- 
marks. The program used hand movements, 
group recitations and other tools to impart 
knowledge about both testaments. Participants 
spent about six to eight hours learning the 
highlights of either testament.'*° At Mt. Home 
AFB one Saturday, four parent-child sessions 
focused on sex education. Filmstrips, videos 
and other resources encouraged parents to 
discuss this important subject with their chil- 
dren.'*" 

Adult religious education came in many 
forms. At some chapels, catalogs of adult 
courses received wide distribution, inviting all 
adults to participate. Course offerings covered 
many areas of religious interest. 

One of the longest-running base-wide series 
was the Adult Christian Education (ACE) pro- 
gram at Bergstrom AFB. It featured fall and 
spring sessions. Chaplain Charles W. Perry was 
the project officer for this comprehensive pro- 
gram in 1981. It was a collection of offerings by 
chaplains, civilian leaders, and members of 
Bergstrom’s congregations. Table 45 lists the 
ACE offerings for that year. ISC Larry A. 
Matthews said in a letter to commanders and 
first sergeants in 1982 that the ACE program 
included Bible and theology courses, and gen- 
eral interest offerings such as a premarital and 
divorce recovery workshops, systematic train- 
ing for effective parenting, a seminar on healthy 
marriages, and introduction to Islam. The series 
in 1983 had the name “Prime Time.” Sunday- 
evening courses included films on stubborn 
love, talking back to television, and diet, disci- 
pline and discipleship.‘ 

Tyndall AFB was one of the bases with a sim- 
ilar program. Chaplain Robert T. Janner was 
advisor for courses in 1982. They consisted of 
Bible studies, church history, a film series on 
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Kids Krusade, RAF Alconbury, 1988 (top); Sermons from Science, Barksdale AFB, 1988 
(middle); Chaplain Larry E. Wills leads adult class, Malmstrom AFB, 1982 (bottom). 
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love and marriage, and family communication 
skills. Lowry AFB was another location using 
this approach, although it was not always suc- 
cessful. In the six to eight-week life enrichment 
series in 1983, chaplains planned seven 
courses on religious and other topics. Two 
courses materialized (marriage enrichment and 
eliminating self-defeating behavior), but five 
had insufficient enrollment (prayer, Jeremiah, 
introduction to Old Testament, comparative 
religions, and helping people). Lowry’s Chal- 
lenge to Soar program in 1987 included 
courses on AIDS, a play about suicide, graph- 
ics arts, and a local Gospel singing group. Later 
in the year there were offerings on chemical 
abuse and the family, conflict management and 
beginning genealogy. At Maxwell AFB, ISC 
Rhon V. Carleton set up a “Tuesday Night Live” 
program of adult education in 1989 to help 
identify the chapel with the mission of Air 
University. In the fall semester Chaplain 
Howard L. Ashford offered a course on “Disci- 
plines of Spirit,” Chaplain Wayne H. Zirzow on 
“Romans” and “Elementary Greek,” Chaplain 
Howard B. Zyskind on “Elementary Hebrew,” 
and Chaplain Carleton on “Reality Therapy in 
the Judaeo-Christian Context.”'? 

Regular adult courses met on Sunday morn- 
ing as part of CCD or Sunday School, and dur- 
ing the week. The study of scriptures was an 
important area for adults. Chaplains took the 
lead in creating Bible study groups, and other 
studies sprang up on their own. For instance, at 
Clark AB in 1984 some Bible study groups 
were under direct chapel sponsorship, but “in 
general [groups] were the result of individual 
effort and personal concern.” The Catholic 
parish had eight Bible study and training 
groups, with about 200 people attending regu- 
larly; the Protestant listing included over twenty 
groups, with about the same number 
attending.'* 

Chaplains did not ignore the original biblical 
languages. A sixteen-week “Introduction to 
Biblical Hebrew” at Bitoburg AB in 1987 had ten 
students, and Chaplain Charles C. Seidlitz 


TABLE 45 
INTRODUCTION TO THE GOSPELS 


| HOW TO REALLY LOVE YOUR CHILD 
PRE-MARRIAGE WORKSHOP 
MARRIAGE ENRICHMENT SEMINAR 

| BETHEL BIBLE SERIES, NEW TESTAMENT 


ADULT CHRISTIAN EDUCATION COURSES, BERGSTROM AFB, 1981-82 


UNDERSTANDING THE BOOK OF REVELATION 
SEX ROLES, LIFE STYLES AND CHILDBEARING 


SYSTEMATIC TRAINING FOR EFFECTIVE PARENTING 
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completed a one-year course in Greek in 1988 
and started a second round at Misawa AB. The 
Bethel Bible Series for each testament were the 
most popular biblical survey courses. For 
example, at Yokota AB in 1984, Chaplain 
Vernon R. Black led the New Testament (NT) 
section and Chaplain Wayland M. Hartsfield the 
Old Testament. Each twenty-week class had a 
maximum enrollment of thirty. Sixty-five per- 
sons completed the NT course at Plattsburgh 
AFB early in 1983. Kerygma was the name of 
another intensive thematic course. It too 
included materials and a manual. Chaplain 
Richard H. Rosenfeld offered one course mod- 
ule in the fall of 1987 at Little Rock AFB. 
Chaplain Roger M. Sobin held twenty-five ses- 
sions in the fall and spring of 1989 at Rhein- 
Main AB, with over twenty people enrolled.'* 

Bible study groups met at all hours. At Osan 
AB, Chaplain Benjamin F. Kelley led a study 
every other week at 6:15 A.M. in a major gen- 
eral’s home. About ten to fifteen people 
attended the ecumenical course, which 
adjourned at seven o’clock. Chaplain Steven O. 
Langehough held an early-morning Bible study 
weekly at Carswell AFB. Sunday morning, 
Monday night and Wednesday evening Bible 
groups met under Protestant auspices at 
Suwon AB in 1988. A couple’s Bible study 
moved from home to home each Thursday 
evening at Whiteman AFB." 

Both Protestant and Catholic programs 
offered regular courses in Bible studies. 
Protestants at Hickam AFB had their choice of 
these selections in 1983: men’s Bible study; 
Officer’s Christian Fellowship Bible study; bibli- 
cal study of personal finances; the Bible and 
contemporary ethics; the Bauman Bible series; 
and great characters of the Bible. In 1984, 
Beale AFB offered a Bible study for Korean 
spouses, a study group organized by Gospel 
service people, a prayer and praise Bible study, 
and a PWOC-sponsored study. Catholics at 
Robins AFB had available a Thursday morning 
course on discovering the Bible, and a Tuesday 
morning study in Spanish. A lay-led weekly 
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scripture course at Beale AFB in 1985 had only 
three or four participants, although it was the 
only adult course offered. The historian sug- 
gested that the Catholic chaplain failed to 
emphasize the course strongly enough.'*’ 

Other adult offerings included courses over 
longer periods of time, one-day or one-time 
workshops and seminars, and other types of 
faith-formation classes. The longer courses 
covered many areas. While most Protestant 
courses focused on biblical material and 
thereby avoided denominational strife, Catholic 
courses were somewhat broader in scope, 
although denominationally delimited. Film 
series were important tools for adult study and 
discussion, as discussed in Chapter 19. 

Several examples of longer courses give an 
idea of the subject matter. Protestants at 
Hickam selected from a menu of four long 
courses in the first half of 1984. They were 
Christian Witness Training, Evidence 
Demanding a Verdict, How to Study the 
Gospels, and the Book of Acts. Chaplain Curtis 
D. Linge’s intensive course on systematic 
Christian doctrine promised a year’s worth of 
material in six evenings at Spangdahiem AB.'* 
Protestant chaplains and laypersons offered 
many other kinds of courses, including those 
incorporated in base-wide programs. 

Among Catholic offerings was Chaplain 
James P. Revello’s series in the summer of 
1983 on such topics as Thomism, existential- 
ism and the bishops’ Pastoral on Peace. A civil- 
lan resource leader taught a four-part course 
on moral decisions at Travis AFB in 1982, with 
sixty-five people at each session. Three adult 
programs (Genesis II, Spirituality of Teresa of 
Avila, and Christ in Scripture) drew limited 
attendance in 1984 at Bolling AFB. Seminars at 
Lowry AFB in 1988 included topics such as 
“What It Means to be Catholic in 1988,” “Good- 
bye Guilt—Hello Love,” and Mark’s gospel. A 
course on the theology of healing at Vogelweh 
covered the subject from a sacramental per- 
spective. Chaplain Peter J. Flood led a video 
scripture study based on readings at mass, 
while Chaplain Michael DeAntonio offered a 
topical study at Nellis AFB. There were a great 
many other subjects pursued, including 
renewal of faith, theological updating, the 
sacraments, contemporary theology, annul- 
ment, church history and scripture. Some 
Catholic chaplains provided special study pro- 
grams during the Lenten season. Others used 
videos widely in adult courses.'*° 

The Rite of Christian Initiation of Adults 
(RCIA) was a new method of introducing adults 
to full membership in the Roman Catholic 
Church. Catholic chaplains began using the 
program around 1982 and in the years that fol- 
lowed, although apparently Bolling AFB used 
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the program as early as 1978. The process initi- 
ated baptized non-Catholic and non-baptized 
persons into the church, and reintegrated alien- 
ated or fallen Catholics. The structured stages 
of RCIA met individual needs. Except under 
extenuating circumstances, most priests fol- 
lowed the rites of the catechumenate and cele- 
brated initiation at the Easter vigil mass. The 
program included study of scripture and the 
church’s doctrines and traditions. Not all 
parishes moved as swiftly as the one at Wright- 
Patterson, which used RCIA in the spring of 
1983 under the guidance of Senior Catholic 
Chaplain Donald E. Donahugh. Reportedly the 
first completion of RCIA at Kadena AB was in 
June 1987, and at Homestead AFB in 1989. 

Lay assistance played an important role in 
publicity, hospitality, teaching and sponsorship 
in this important adult education program. For 
example, at Bergstrom AFB the 12th Air Force 
commander taught the Sunday morning RCIA 
session. At Mather AFB the pastoral coordina- 
tor guided the journey of six catechumens in 
1984, with the direction of Chaplain James J. 
Cuneo. Chaplain John J. Cusack and four 
parishioners from Griffiss AFB attended a 
week-long training institute on RCIA in Ohio in 
1982. ISC Richard B. Higgins sponsored a 
training institute for lay leaders in the military 
services at Pope AFB in 1989. Thirty key lead- 
ers attended the four-day session, including 
eight from Pope.'° 

Cursillos were among other faith-formation 
vehicles for Catholics. Men and women at 
Kadena AB attended these three-plus day short 
course in Christianity in 1987. Parishioners from 
Whiteman AFB attended the course in Kansas 
City that year, and later held weekly meetings 
at the base. The program also operated at sev- 
eral other bases." 

Civilian resource people sometimes received 
invitations to conduct adult education work- 
shops and seminars at chapels. For example, 
two Catholic sisters offered a week of seminars 


—at Hill AFB on Women Shaping the Future, 


Death and Dying, Music Ministry, and Couples 
in Christ. “Christian in the Military” was a two- 
day conference sponsored by the Protestant 
program at Scott AFB in 1988, and Ruth 
Barstad, spouse of Deputy Chief of Chaplains 
Barstad, led a two-day positive image-building 
seminar at Shaw AFB in 1984." 


This chapter has taken a huge bite out of the 
community-building and religious education 
activities that filled AF chapels in the Eighties. 
Hopefully it organized what had the appear- 
ance of a three-ring circus around two foci, 
community-building and faith formation. 

Both were integral to the free exercise of reli- 
gion by members of the AF community since 
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both were necessities of religious faith. 
Through it all, chaplains worked to meet the 
religious needs of the people to whom they 
ministered. Perhaps it is expecting too much to 
think that all these activities had explicit 
designs for meeting one of these major goals. 
But we conclude that community-building and 
faith formation were the focus of most social 
and religious education events, activities, 
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classes and courses. 

So this three-ring circus had only two rings! 
One contained the social activities, retreats, pious 
practices, chapel organizations, and lay leader- 
ship training that built and sustained religious com- 
munity. The other included religious education 
chaplains and coordinators, teacher training, chil- 
dren’s programs, and adult classes that pro- 
vided faith formation for all interested AF people. 
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Chaplain Sydney L. Hoffman talks with airmen at quarterly airmen’s dinner, MacDill AFB, 
1989. 


Chapter 18 
Ministry in Social Structures 


Years ago people stood in train and bus sta- 
tions to watch society pass in review. As these 
locations lost their allure, people-watchers took 
up airport posts. Then regional malls opened 
their windows on society, though the mall’s 
suburban location usually strained out certain 
people from the passing parade. 

Today one crossroads of society is a busy 
downtown corner in a major city. A small family 
strolls past after appearing in adoption court. A 
young businessman scurries back to his office 
after lunch. Twenty feet behind, a middle-aged 
secretary enjoys a noontime stroll. Two Black 
men push a wardrobe cart. A Hispanic police- 
man brakes his patrol car for the traffic light. A 
homeless man moves from person to person, 
begging quarters. A retired couple turns into 
small claims court to file suit against delinquent 
renters. Two teenagers joke at the bus stop. 
These people represent various social struc- 
tures, including marriage and family, single- 
ness, and minorities. 

Foot and vehicular traffic portray similar 
vignettes on Air Force bases. Marriage and 
family, single and multiple parents, single air- 
men, ethnic minorities, and social minorities 
such as retirees—these societal patterns are 
evident. 

Structures such as these, the building blocks 
of society, influenced the ministry of chaplains. 
These social patterns generated pains and 
challenges that were opportunities for ministry. 
On the other side, the patterns created delimit- 
ing boundaries for specialized ministries. 

Chaplains accommodated both sides of this 
polarity in their ministry to AF people. They 
realized that people in social structures such as 
marriage and family faced special challenges in 
these patterns. For example, parents tried to 
equip themselves for parenting by acquiring a 
better understanding of their role as parents, 
and by using pertinent religious and ethical val- 
ues. Parental hurts, fears and hopes opened 
the possibility of a special ministry for parents. 
For some people, the state of singleness 
implied loneliness, while for others it meant ide- 
alism and abundance of time. Chaplains 
designing ministries for singles could ignore 
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none of these. 

This chapter considers chaplain ministries in 
four areas of life that had distinct social pat- 
terns. The first was marriage and family life, 
including the challenge of parenting and the 
pain of divorce. The second was the realm of 
singleness. The third included ethnic minorities, 
and retirees as a social minority associated 
with the Air Force. Last was a programmatic 
structure for providing compulsory Adult Value 
Education to persons who were new to the Air 
Force. Since these social patterns were not air- 
tight, and some people inhabited more than 
one arena at a time, Chaplain programs some- 
times overlapped. 

Chaplains facilitated free exercise of religion 
by creating ministry programs for people living 
in these patterns. The basic goal was to help 
people examine their given social roles from a 
religious perspective, and appropriate applica- 
ble religious values and truths. For most chap- 
lains, an underlying theology of creation was 
the basis for strengthening communication 
skills in marriages. The same was true for help- 
ing multiple and single parents in parenting 
skills, for encouraging self-esteem and self- 
acceptance among single persons, for sustain- 
ing the self-identity of minority groups, and for 
discussing human values among people new to 
the Air Force. As representatives of their 
endorsing faith groups, chaplains also offered 
explicit religious teachings in these programs. 

Chaplains did not design these ministries 
exclusively for people who worshipped in 
Chapels, but they usually had more success 
among chapel people than among non-affili- 
ated personnel. Nonetheless, the invitation 
went out to all. “Come and explore how the 
social pattern you live in has challenges and 
growth opportunities that religious faith can illu- 
minate.” 


MINISTRIES TO MARRIAGES AND FAMILIES 


Life in the Air Force intensified some of the 
normal stresses and strains on married and 
family life. AF life held the possibility of sudden 
transfers and nomadic lifestyles, family separa- 
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tions and absentee fathers or mothers. It 
included temporary single parenting, reunions, 
living in foreign cultures, remoteness from fam- 
ily and friends, uncertainty about the future, 
lack of control over personal and family life, 
changes in traditional roles for husband and 
wife, and lack of satisfying work for spouses. It 
had its share of loneliness, frequent changes in 
schools and friends for children, lack of con- 
stancy in religious and medical support sys- 
tems, and inadequate child-care. Besides 
these, there were retirement fears, anger 
toward the system, secretiveness about duties, 
tension between mission and family, and threat 
of death during mission, among others. 

A major study begun early in the decade by 
the Office of the Chief of Chaplains identified 
seven family styles in the Air Force. Each had 
its own mode of coping with life. The controlled 
survey included interviews with over 650 cou- 
ples AF-wide. “Fulfilled” families were success- 
ful in nearly all aspects of their personal, 
relational and occupational lives. “Successful” 
families were highly adaptable, solid families 
with strong marital and family commitments. 
They lacked some of the vim and vigor of ful- 
filled families. In “parallel” families, each mem- 
ber seemed to operate on his or her own track. 
Marriages were workable but not strong. The 
most common AF family was the “active sur- 
vivor” type. It included adequate marital and 
parental bonds, but needed improvement in 
communication and conflict resolution. Mem- 
bers showed a sense of resignation rather than 
being in charge. “Passive survivor” families 
seemed to be just “getting by” in most areas of 
life. Often there was little apparent motivation 
for change. “Vulnerable” families suffered dis- 
enchantment with marriage and family life. 
Almost any significant crisis would push cou- 
ples over the brink of disillusionment. Finally, 
“uncommitted families” were seriously consid- 
ering marital separation and divorce. ' 

Each type of marriage and family opened 
opportunities for chaplain ministry. We noted in 
earlier pages that chaplains carried a heavy 
load in marriage and family counseling (see 
Chapters 5 and 16). This was an important 
phase of their ministry, totalling about 25% of 
total counseling cases and sessions. All too 
often counseling was a last-ditch effort to save 
marriages, not a positive step to strengthen 
marriage and family life. Furthermore, only 
about 75% of AF husbands and wives report- 
edly had knowledge of systematic counseling 
for couples and families. Only half the hus- 
bands (52%) and forty percent of the wives 
thought that such counseling might be avail- 
able on base. Those persons least likely to 
have this information at hand early in the 
decade were junior enlisted couples and for- 
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eign-born wives, especially Asian. Those peo- 
ple familiar with the information were least likely 
to seek professional help for personal or family 
problems. They included senior enlisted fami- 
lies, officer families, and families with adoles- 
cents.’ 

The strains on AF marriages were unrelent- 
ing. A study authorized by the Chief’s Office 
determined in 1980 that finances and child- 
rearing were the two main sources of marital 
conflict. Husbands generally mentioned 
finances first and child-rearing second, and 
wives the reverse. Other major sources of fric- 
tion were “leisure time, Careers, parents, sex 
and religion.” Despite these strains, about 85% 
of the 330 couples interviewed in the continen- 
tal United States (CONUS) and United States 
Air Forces Europe (USAFE) said communication 
with partners was satisfactory. Even with con- 
stant moving and other pressures, the Air Force 
had a lower general divorce rate in 1981 than 
the civilian community. In the scientific sam- 
pling, 85% of 432 families surveyed were in 
their first marriages, and few reported serious 
discussion of divorce. This percentage was sig- 
nificantly higher than in civilian communities, 
where about 38% of first marriages ended in 
divorce.* 

Chaplains tailored marriage and family min- 
istry to help spouses and multiple and single 
parents meet marital and parental roles while 
enjoying life. Among chaplain initiatives were 
short courses and emphases, retreats and 
observances, and cooperation with other base 
agencies. The Chaplain Service provided valu- 
able resources for chaplain use. 

Demographic statistics show there was much 
opportunity for positive pastoral work in these 
areas. In 1978 over 66% of all AF personnel 
were married or single parents, with single par- 
ents comprising between one and two percent 
of AF personnel, and increasing in number. In 
June 1990, sixty-seven percent (67%) of AF 
personnel were married. A study in 1980 
reported that about 52% of AF civilian wives 
worked outside the home.* 

Courses and Emphases 

Chaplains created a variety of courses and 
emphases to enrich spouses, parents and chil- 
dren in marriage and family life. They also pro- 
vided premarital preparation and guidance in 
new marriages, divorce recovery assistance, 
and ministry for victims and perpetrators of 
family violence. 

Premarital Preparation and New Marriages 

Chaplains at most bases held seminars for 
persons intending to be married, called premar- 
ital counseling. Sometimes attendance was a 
prerequisite for a chaplain to conduct the wed- 
ding. Norton AFB was like many others in this 
regard. Over a hundred couples completed the 
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premarital seminar during a year and a half at 
the end of the decade. Attending couples 
needed a four-month preparatory period before 
marriage. The seminar used a popular premari- 
tal inventory called Prepare-Enrich. Earlier in 
the decade, Chaplain Charles W. Perry led a 
six-hour seminar every other month during duty 
hours at Bergstrom AFB. It was a requirement 
before a chaplain at the base would conduct a 
wedding. He used lectures, films and discus- 
sion to cover communication, conflict resolu- 
tion and building intimacy. Another ecumenical 
program was the monthly premarital seminar at 
Sheppard AFB coordinated by Chaplain 
Frances Passamonte in 1983. Speakers dis- 
cussed the religious dynamics of marriage and 
family, budget and finances, communication, 
sexuality and birth control, and legal aspects. 
Chaplain Wayne E. Gosnell directed a program 
at Langley AFB in 1983, and Protestant and 
Catholic couples and chaplains provided lead- 
ership. Participants discussed their prospective 
lives together, strengths and weaknesses, 
ambitions, goals, attitudes toward money, sex, 
children and family, and their roles in church 
and society. Chaplain William J. Marshall com- 
piled a marriage booklet at Little Rock AFB 
based on over a hundred interviews. It covered 
expectations, communication, financial 
management, and other subjects, and was 
available to premarital couples and 
newlyweds.° 

Some premarital programs were faith-specific 
for Protestant or Catholic groups. Chaplain 
Raymond A. Troik of Zweibruecken AB trained 
six couples over sixteen hours to serve as 
guides in the premarital program. At 
Homestead AFB late in the decade, five cou- 
ples helped Chaplain James P. Dillon in full-day 
pre-marriage seminars with presentations, dis- 
cussions, videos, workbook exercises and fel- 
lowship. The married and engaged couples 
formed important bonds during that day. At 
Hickam AFB, Chaplain Michael J. DiRenzo held 
a Catholic encounter weekend retreat for eigh- 
teen engaged couples in 1987, a model also 
used elsewhere. Protestant chaplains held sim- 
ilar kinds of premarital seminars for 
Protestants.° 

Commanders at some Pacific bases required 
attendance at intercultural marriage workshops. 
At Osan AB in 1984, Installation Staff Chaplain 
(ISC) Charles R. Frissell used an in-country 
missionary to help with translation and discuss 
cultural differences between Koreans and 
Americans. The three-day seminar each month 
included a fashion show, cooking class, and 
presentations by medical, legal, dental and 
support offices. Commanders urged all person- 
nel married to or contemplating marrying a 
Korean national to accompany their wives and 
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fiancees. Over two hundred couples attended 
seminars in the first half of 1988 alone. The 
chapel at Hickam AFB cooperated with Mental 
Health and Social Actions in an intercultural 
workshop for foreign-born spouses in 1982, the 
program’s second year.’ Several other bases 
had similar courses. 

In the Eighties, some professionals de- 
emphasized premarital counseling in favor of 
growth opportunities for newly married cou- 
ples. A spin-off was to focus premarital semi- 
nars not on problems that could arise but on a 
couple’s current relationship. This is what 
Prepare-Enrich and several other programs did. 
One researcher found little difference in adapt- 
ability between people who attended premarital 
preparation and those who had not. In fact, 
couples with premarital counseling tended to 
be more hostile toward counseling if their mar- 
riage ran into trouble than those without the 
experience. In 1981 the Chief’s Office funded 
training for nearly thirty chaplains in Prepare Il. 
This was a diagnostic tool for assessing rela- 
tionship strengths in couples preparing for mar- 
riage. The trained chaplains then offered 
regional workshops, with the Chief’s Office 
supplying materials. Prepare also became an 
elective in some of the classes at the USAF 
Chaplain School. Later in the decade the USAF 
Chaplain Service Resource Board suggested to 
chaplains the importance of growth opportu- 
nities for newly married couples. 

Chaplain Perry conducted a program for 
newly married couples at Bergstrom. Using 
needs-assessment processes, the couples 
decided in 1983 to improve their skills in non- 
threatening communication. He focused ses- 
sions on couple’s communication and other 
areas, including intimacy. Chaplain Leslie W. 
Strickhausen moved on a similar track at Pope 
AFB, offering six sessions for newly married 
couples in 1984. He said: 

This program evolved after studies showed 

that the first year of marriage is a critical time. 

Either couples achieve a positive mutual 

interaction pattern ... or they end up witha 

negative pattern in which case they slowly 
drift apart. We are now able to give couples 
tested skills and tools to assist them and 
consequently make a positive difference in 
their married life. 
He and his spouse offered sessions certified by 
the Association of Couples for Marriage 
Enrichment. A post-nuptial sharing program at 
Dover AFB enrolled nine Catholic couples for 
three sessions in 1983.° Other bases provided 
similar programs. 

Family Weeks and Packages of Events 

Some chapels provided marriage and family 
growth in packages. Chaplains advertised fam- 


‘ ily weeks and other clusters of events base- 
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wide to attract people who were not otherwise 
affiliated with chapels. 

Hickam’s Family Life Investment Program in 
the spring of 1981 included singles and married 
people. There were workshops on anger, time 
management, self-esteem, marriage enrich- 
ment, single parenting, Parent Effectiveness 
Training, Systematic Training for Effective 
Parenting, and baby-well clinic, premarital sem- 
inar, and marriage and engagement encounter 
weekends. Several months later the chaplains 
showed a film series by Dr. James C. Dobson 
entitled “Focus on the Family,” which received 
wide circulation in AF chapels during the 
decade. F. E. Warren’s Family Enrichment 
Week in 1981 included presentations by Dr. 
Robert Short, family night at the recreation cen- 
ter, booths and magic shows, social activities, 
and seminars on family stress, couple’s com- 
munication and parenting. For the first Family 
Emphasis Week at Clark AB in November 1984, 
chaplains and other agencies stressed the fam- 
ily’s importance in all the activities. They 
included Thanksgiving Day services, base pic- 
nics, and discounts for family recreation. 
Together with other Pacific Air Forces (PACAF) 
bases, Kunsan AB’s Family Week in 1986 
involved chaplain-sponsored worship services, 
and seminars on families, picking a spouse, 
separation and reunion."° 

Some Protestant and Catholic parishes 
offered extended programs primarily for their 
faith community. Protestant Family Life 
Conferences came in the form of retreats or 
base events. One at Chanute AFB in 1982 cen- 
tered on Biblical patterns for family relations, 
joys and pains of parenting, and improving 
marriage through communication. Senior 
Protestant Chaplain Russell W. Barr organized 
a Family Life Conference retreat at Kadena AB 
in 1981. It had workshops for adults, teens and 
children, including Chaplain Harry E. Griffin’s 
“Games Husbands and Wives Play.” 
Barksdale’s Protestant conference in the fall of 
1985 featured a guest speaker, and attracted 
over six hundred people." 

Another kind of multiple-session project was 
a three-day series at Hickam in 1987 by Dr. 
Dolores Curran’s on stress and military families, 
family life cycles, and healthy families. Three 
monthly seminars at Castle AFB in 1982 used 
civilian resource people in the areas of child 
rearing, singleness, and marital stress. 
Protestant chaplains at Beale AFB compiled a 
multi-faceted program in the summer and fall of 
1983. It had an in-depth study of God’s design 
for families (Chaplain Clifton J. Gay), a three- 
week parent-teen seminar on adolescent sexu- 
ality (Chaplain Brian K. Hunter), a six-week 
sermon series on marriage (Chaplain Ronald H. 
Kelling), and a parenting class and film series." 
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ISC Lester G. Felker’s “Families in Blue” pro- 
gram brought marriage and family seminars 
and events to Wright-Patterson AFB. Between 
July 1982 and June 1983, there were work- 
shops on transitions, sexual intimacy, stress 
management, strengthening marriage, televi- 
sion and families, creative families, and parents 
and teens. Short and long courses covered val- 
ues clarification, communication enrichment, 
building children’s confidence, credit, and 
effective parenting. New organizations sprang 
up for single parents and Children Have a 
Potential (CHAP) parents, and an ecumenical 
family retreat considered family relations, 
responsibilities and communication." 

Most of these events and seminars met dur- 
ing evening hours and on weekends. During 
England AFB’s family week in 1983, Chaplain 
Thomas R. Bush arranged released time for 
military and civilian personnel to attend daytime 
seminars. Workshops covered many subjects, 
including bi-cultural marriages, sex education 
for children, and divorce." 

Workshops and Courses on Marriage, Family 

and Parenting 

Chaplains scheduled many courses and 
workshops to help people with marriage and 
family relations, and single and multiple parent- 
ing. Some were base-wide events, and others 
aimed for members of one or another faith 
group. 

Surveys early in the decade showed that AF 
couples were comparatively familiar with mar- 
riage enrichment and parent education pro- 
grams, but less familiar with couple’s 
communication training. Sampling revealed that 
most AF husbands (73%) and wives (71%) had 
heard of some form of marriage enrichment. 
About four percent had attended such pro- 
grams, and over 50% said they would be likely 
to attend in the future. Two of three AF fathers 
(66%) and mothers (67%) reported knowing 
about some type of parent education program. 
About twelve percent of the husbands and 
fourteen percent of the wives had attended 
such programs. About 50% of the husbands 
and 64% of.the wives said they were likely to 
attend such programs in the future. Only one- 
fifth (22%) of AF husbands and wives reported 
hearing of couple’s communication training. 
About half (husbands 48%, wives 53%) said 
they were likely to attend in the future." 

Chaplains may have assumed that most cou- 
ples and families identified them as valuable 
resources in these areas, but the degree of the 
people’s religious affiliation was a critical ingre- 
dient. The same study of AF families showed 
that spouses and couples with no religious 
connection were less likely than others to see 
chaplains as resources in these areas. Equally 
unlikely were junior enlisted families (E-1 to E- 
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3), professional officer families, childless cou- 
ples, families with adolescents, and couples 
with foreign-born wives. The study concluded 
that “the key to all outreach is [the chaplain’s] 
direct contact. . . . One finding was very clear in 
our data analysis: families who have contact 
with chaplains are not only the ones most satis- 
fied with religious opportunities and chaplain 
services, they are also the ones most likely to 
view chaplains as a resource in times of 
need.”’® 

Broad publicity of marriage and family semi- 
nars was a necessity. The study revealed that 
over 20% of AF families reported lack of pub- 
licity as a major obstacle in delivery of family 
services. This was especially true for civilian 
wives who depended on member spouses to 
bring information home, junior enlisted families, 
and foreign-born wives. “Unfortunately, the 
people who are less aware of these services 
and programs are often the ones most at risk 
and in need of them,” the study concluded.” 

Chaplains held hundreds of workshops and 
seminars on marriage enrichment. Some 
involved only a few people, such as the three 
couples who appeared for Chaplain Richard K. 
Hum’s four-week session at Clark AB in 1981. 
Chaplain Roger M. Sobin’s six-week class on 
the secret of staying in love included fifteen 
couples at McChord AFB in 1983. But over two 
hundred people attended presentations by a 
Civillan resource person at Holloman’s ecu- 
menical seminar created by ISC Gene K. 
Mcintosh. Protestants and Catholics at Little 
Rock AFB co-sponsored three seminars in May 
1987 by Reserve Chaplain David Wood and his 
wife Ruth. This couple led over a hundred mar- 
riage workshops in Germany, England and the 
United States. Enrichment programs for 
younger couples often included a dinner. Two 
young couple seminars at Castle AFB in 1985 
covered lively marriages and improved commu- 
nication. Lackland’s technical training branch 
chaplains offered enrichment dinners three 
Fridays a month in 1988. The monthly marriage 
and family life seminar for basic trainees aver- 
aged 350 persons. 

Chaplains aimed some offerings specifically 
at people not associated with chapels. An ecu- 
menical parent-teen seminar on teen sexual 
pressures at Robins AFB in 1989 drew forty- 
eight teens and thirty-four adults. Sixty percent 
were not regular chapel attendees. On the 
other side were offerings specifically for faith 
groups. For example, in 1982 Chaplain Francis 
J. Bartos offered a natural family planning class 
for Catholics at Mt. Home AFB, the third in a 
series. "® 

Some classes and courses had broad pur- 
poses, and others focused on limited goals. A 
joint chaplain-Mental Health seminar at Tinker 
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in 1982 emphasized a holistic approach to fam- 
ilies. The all-day program headed by ISC Martin 
F. Foutz included eleven sessions. They cov- 
ered Marriage in Crisis, Being Single in the 
80’s, Achieving Your Potential in Marriage, 
Divorce—Devastation or Adaption, Problems 
with Retirement, Need for Communication in 
the Family, Becoming Parents, Parenting Tips 
for the School-Age Child, Chemical Abuse— 
Family Illness, and Understanding Your 
Teenager’s Sexuality. At Pope AFB in 1982 and 
1983, seminars on the Black family fostered 
healthy working relations by giving a better 
understanding of the Black tradition. University 
professors led the sessions. In 1983 twenty-five 
first sergeants, commanders, supervisors, 
Social Actions representatives, chaplains and 
homemakers attended."® 

Chaplains used films on marriage and family 
life for information and discussion. As indi- 
cated, Dr. Dobson’s “Focus on the Family” was 
the most popular series. It included two films 
on the child’s will, one on Christian fathering, 
two on adolescence, and two on what wives 
wished their husbands knew. Another popular 
Dobson series was “Turn Your Heart Towards 
Home.” Thousands of AF people participated in 
these and other film series. For example, nearly 
sixty people gathered at Columbus AFB’s 
chapel for six Mondays in 1982 for a marriage 
enrichment series coordinated by ISC Alfred W. 
Eustes, Jr. Films often reached people beyond 
chapel walls. A six-week Wednesday noon 
series at RAF Fairford’s theater drew an aver- 
age attendance of seventy. Many attendees 
were not regularly involved in religious practice. 
At Chanute AFB, over 300 people attended a 
maximum marriage seminar over several weeks 
that featured Tim Timmons’ videos. The event 
in 1989 solicited warm response. Chaplains 
used a great variety of films, videos and audio 
cassettes in marriage and family enrichment, 
including the Creating Family Series, among 
others.” 

Not all courses on family life and parenting 
were carefully delineated since the subjects 
were interrelated. Chief of Chaplains Richard 
Carr once reflected on the challenge of chap- 
lains to help parents help their children face the 
loneliness of childhood. He wrote in Chaplaincy 
Update in 1981, “Our time and talents are 
spent well on many ‘projects’ for future min- 
istry. But no projection toward the future can 
exclude primary attention to the needs of our 
children.””' 

The best-known parenting program was 
Parent Effectiveness Training (PET), a skills-ori- 
ented program for improving parent-child com- 
munications. Instructors needed special 
training to offer the course. Systematic Training 
for Effective Parenting (STEP) was a cassette 
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program for parental use in study groups of ten 
to twelve people over nine two-hour sessions. 
After examining both programs in detail in 
1981, Chaplain Robert H. McPherson con- 
cluded that “PET has a sounder practical and 
behavioral science approach to training skills. 
But... | would recommend STEP to any base 
as a viable alternative for PET if there were 
budget problems, or if professional leadership 
was not available.” Chaplains also used a vari- 
ety of other programs, some of their own cre- 
ation. 

Many classes focused on parenting teens. A 
six-week seminar for Protestants at Travis AFB 
in 1987, entitled “God’s Principles for Parent- 
Teen Relationships,” used audiovisual aids and 
other media, group discussion, handouts, and 
lectures. Teens attended with parents. Chaplain 
Steven J. Grau’s seminar at Loring AFB helped 
parents prepare pre-adolescence children and 
young teens for future pressures. Parents first 
met alone for two weeks, then joined their 
teens for twelve weeks. In 1981 a Toughlove 
parent support group met weekly at the 
McGuire chapel for parents troubled by teen 
behavior. This group had other affiliates, includ- 
ing one at the Bitburg chapel in 1987.*° 

Step-families were not forgotten. Chaplain 
Edward A. Rutkowski headed a two-day forum 
for step-families at Hickam AFB in 1984. 
Twenty couples enrolled in Chaplain Richard 
W. Smith’s step-family enrichment course at 
Kadena AB in 1987.” 

According to the first family study commis- 
sioned by the Chief’s Office early in the 
decade, between one and two percent of all Air 
Force personnel were single parents. Three out 
of four were male, about 73% white, and 25% 
Black. Among major causes of single parent- 
hood were divorce (72%), unmarried pregnancy 
(23%), and widowhood (5%). Most single par- 
ents (59%) had one child. Some AF members 
viewed single parents as less adaptable to mili- 
tary life because of work pressures and the 
need for emergency child-care in deployment. 
Others, including most single parents, dis- 
counted these charges and described single 
parents as fully committed to their jobs.” 

While a few specialized ministries for single 
parents arose in the Seventies, this emphasis 
became more widespread in the Eighties, partly 
because of the family studies commissioned by 
the Chief's Office. Early in the decade, Chaplain 
John N. Kondratick’s single parents group at 
Patrick AFB met twice monthly for recreational 
and educational events, including children. 
Chaplain Charles E. Hadlock’s Single Parents 
Living It Through perpetuated an earlier tradi- 
tion at Peterson AFB. At Cannon AFB, Chaplain 
David G. Grosse’s lay-led group incorporated 
never-married, divorced, and widowed per- 
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sons, and wives functioning as single parents 
until their spouses returned to the base. 
Chaplain Grosse described the single parents 
graphically: 

Motivations for belonging vary with life expe- 

riences. Some have been physically beaten 

up. Some have been emotionally and psy- 
chologically battered. Some have been mar- 
ried to alcoholics. Some embarrassed by 
unfaithfulness. Some left alone by death. 

They hurt. They want to love and be loved. 

They want acceptance, security, safety. They 

are lonely. 

Chaplain Franklin Hartsell worked at Keesler 
AFB to forge mutual support among single par- 
ents and educate commanders about their 
needs. Chaplain Raymond Helms coordinated 
a group of single parents at Davis-Monthan in 
1982. Their greatest need was for trustworthy 
people to give child-care during sickness and 
emergencies. The first circle at Beale AFB grew 
out of organizational meetings called by 
Chaplain Ronald H. Kelling in 1981. Chaplain 
Wallace H. Robinson formed a single parent 
group of thirty from about a hundred at Nellis 
AFB in 1982. Early programs took up hostility, 
anger, finances, and parenting. Single parents 
at Eielson AFB in 1983 said their greatest need 
was for licensed baby-sitters. At Bergstrom 
AFB in 1982, only two retired couples volun- 
teered to give short-term emergency child-care 
for single parents involved in sudden temporary 
duty or mobility. This disappointment came 
despite the chapel’s major push for volun- 
teers.” 

These groups offered education, spiritual 
growth, and recreational and social opportuni- 
ties for single parents and their children. 
Monthly luncheons at Scott’s chapel annex in 
1989 covered subjects such as relaxation tech- 
niques, children and drug abuse, stress and 
nutrition, reflective listening, and esteeming 
self. Some groups affiliated with local organiza- 
tions, such as Langley’s single parents in 1981. 
Chaplains Edward A. Colohan and Patrick G. 


Patton organized a cluster at Kadena AB in 


1983 under the Catholic umbrella. Some 
groups faltered and later regained their vigor, 
and some were cooperative ventures between 
chapels and Family Support Centers.”’ 

Special Courses and Workshops 

Chaplains also found opportunities for min- 
istry in other areas of marriage and family life. 
Among them were circumstances involving mil- 
itary spouses or mothers, ethnic wives, and 
persons going through divorce. Chaplains rec- 
ognized growing public awareness in such 
areas as family violence and sexual abuse. 

ISC Thomas E. Gallenbach set up a military 
spouse seminar at Castle AFB that met every 
other month. Speakers discussed separation 
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Marriage enrichment workshop, Pope AFB, 1986 (clockwise, top, left); renewing vows (1986) 
and Black family seminar at Pope, 1983; Chaplain Robert E. Cruthirds takes families rafting, 
Beale AFB, 1983; couples retreat at Eglin AFB, 1985, with Chaplain Robert E. Hendricks at 


far left; Reserve Chaplain David Wood speaks at seminar, Pope AFB, 1986. 
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and parenting, motivation and self-esteem, 
renting or buying a home, and the future. In a 
prayer for Military Spouse Day in 1988, Chief of 
Chaplains Stuart E. Barstad echoed Air Force 
policy. One side was a spouse’s freedom to 
pursue a career, and the other, measuring a 
member’s performance without regard for a 
spouse’s voluntary contributions to AF life. 
“Give us the strength,” the prayer asked God, 

to face the daily challenges and.sacrifices 
that are part of the lifestyle we experience 
within the military community. May we 
develop a balanced outlook on life and a 
deep commitment to each other as we seek 
to live out our lives in healthy inter- 
dependence. Help us to be mindful of the 
significant influence we have on each other, 
through the encouraging touch, the un- 
derstanding smile, and the many small acts 
of kindness.” 

At Lowry AFB, Chaplain Layloni L. Craig 
designed a program for new military mothers to 
discuss common problems in 1988. The 
Protestant Women of the Chapel at K. I. 
Sawyer AFB also sponsored new mothers’ lun- 
cheons with the help of ISC James P. Hall. 
“Our goal. . . is to reach out to those moms 
who might be away from home and experi- 
encing this rewarding, but challenging time 
alone,” the PWOC spokesperson said. 
Pediatric specialists spent time with mothers 
and babies at the events. On a somber note, 
ISC Donald R. Bickers established a grief sup- 
port group at Reese AFB in 1988 for families 
who suffered the death of a child by stillbirth, 
miscarriage or sudden infant death syndrome.” 

Besides the premarital workshops described 
above, chaplains organized special workshops 
for foreign-born spouses. For example, a series 
of programs at Hickam AFB in 1981 enriched 
the marriages of Asian and other foreign-born 
spouses, and allowed wives to discuss marital 
stresses. Chaplain Raymond A. Troik was pro- 
ject officer. A Thai wife organized “Wives in 
Asia” under Offutt chapel auspices in 1982 to 
help foreign spouses adjust to military and 
American life. At Homestead AFB, Chaplain 
Jasper E. Slater set out to form an international 
wives’ support group in 1982, based on infor- 
mation that 17% of AF wives were foreign- 
born. 

Divorce had a severe impact on AF marriages 
and family life. It opened opportunities for a 
healing ministry. Command chaplains heard in 
1989 that in the United States over 30% of first 
marriages ended in divorce, and about 80% of 
divorced persons remarried. Reportedly over a 
half million adults became stepparents each 
year, and one in four children had one or more 
stepparents. The proportion of children in sin- 
gle-parent homes was approaching twenty 
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percent. °*' 

Some chaplains found it emotionally difficult 
to accept these changes in family patterns. 
They had grown up in stable families, and rep- 
resented faith groups that emphasized the 
sanctity of marriage. But divorce made strong 
headway among clergy couples in the Eighties, 
and this agony did not spare chaplain couples. 

Some chaplains created support groups for 
persons going through divorce. For example, a 
group for divorced and separated persons 
came into being at Tempelhof AS, Germany in 
1981. At Spangdahlem AB, Chaplain David W. 
Fahner and others spoke at a seminar on 
“Growing Despite Divorce.” Chaplain Raymond 
C. Hart’s support course for divorced persons 
at Altus AFB that year averaged ten in atten- 
dance. He continued this ministry at Andrews 
AFB in 1984 in a group that met weekly. Under 
Chaplain James J. Cuneo’s guidance, Mather’s 
Catholic parish held a weekend for all widows, 
widowers, divorced and separated persons in 
1983, and also weekly meetings. Chaplain 
Richard W. Smith organized an ecumenical 
support group for divorced and divorcing at 
Dyess AFB; ten persons met weekly to minister 
in meetings that resembled Alicoholics 
Anonymous. Chaplain Janet R. Wengert spon- 
sored an all-day recovery workshop at Hill AFB 
that led to monthly meetings in 1984. Many 
other groups functioned, including one at 
Ellsworth AFB in 1988. 

Domestic violence and sexual abuse were 
areas of increasing concern. Chaplain Ashley 
N. Pogue held one of the earliest training work- 
shops in this area. In 1980 he offered seven- 
teen chaplains in Okinawa a program on 
ministry in relation to child and family abuse. 
The Surgeon General convened thirteen AF 
conferences on family violence in 1982. They 
brought together about fifty Chaplain, Judge 
Advocate, Mental Health, Security Police and 
Family Support Center representatives. 
Conferees discussed family dynamics, chemi- 
cal dependency, domestic violence and crisis 
intervention. Among chaplains attending were 
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(Andrews AFB), Thomas V. Heather (Ankara 
AS), and Walter W. Shealy (Wurtsmith AFB). 
Base committees and boards provided over- 
sight in this area of concern. For example, in 
1987 ISC James K. Larkin chaired the Family 
Advocacy Committee at Fairchild AFB that 
monitored the management of family violence. 
The committee included representatives from 
several agencies, and considered cases previ- 
ously screened by Security Police and Mental 
Health agencies.* 

Chaplains ministered to people involved in 
family violence in several ways. Chaplain 
Wayne H. Beebe offered a symposium on bat- 
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tered spouses at Columbus AFB in 1981, as 
did several other chaplains. Direct chaplain 
involvement occurred through spouse abuse 
treatment programs for victims and perpetra- 
tors. For example, at Reese AFB in 1985 
Chaplain Richard R. Oberheide worked with the 
Mental Health clinic to establish a multi-disci- 
plinary treatment program. It encouraged atten- 
dees to incorporate religion as a significant part 
of their lives. Much chaplain participation 
focused on managing anger, and though com- 
manders could require military members to par- 
ticipate in such classes, that was not true of 
dependents. Chaplain Kenneth E. Nelson’s ten- 
week domestic violence group at K. |. Sawyer 
considered containment of and alternatives to 
violence. The chaplains at Kirtland AFB created 
a second support group for domestic violence 
in 1985 after their meeting with first sergeants 
brought more referrals. The average weekly 
attendance was twenty-five. Many chaplains 
working in anger control, spouse abuse, and 
domestic violence groups and conferences. 
Among them were Chaplains Sharon M. Freeto 
(Barksdale AFB, 1983), James W. Daniels 
(Clark AB, 1985), Philip J. Fisher (McGuire AFB, 
1987), Brian R. Van Sickle (Hellenikon AB, 
1987), and Glen B. Shaw (Travis AFB, 1988).* 
These areas attracted increasing attention as 
the decade matured. 

At several bases, chaplains joined in rape 
prevention seminars. Two workshops at 
Fairchiid AFB in 1981 integrated on-base agen- 
cies concerned with a recent incident of rape. 
Chaplains at Chanute AFB sponsored a pre- 
vention film for the Officer's Wives Club in 
1982. ISC Marvin L. Labinger formulated a two- 
session seminar for two hundred people at 
Nellis AFB in 1984. It included a film and lec- 
tures. A chapel-sponsored seminar at 
Columbus AFB in 1987 nurtured confidence in 
one’s ability to thwart such attacks of aggres- 
sion.* 

Child safety was another area of concern. 
Chaplains Claudette Copeland and Steven M. 
Torgerson reported that over sixty-five Lack- 
land families attended seminars in 1985 on 
avoiding child molestation and abduction. A 
similar program occurred at Columbus AFB in 
1987, and at other bases. In 1983, ISC 
Alexander P. Ludwig of Ellsworth AFB received 
the first Child Protection Team Award in recog- 
nition of his work with the team from Rapid 
City, SD. “A major part of our program,” he 
said, “is the presentations we give to the differ- 
ent schools and agencies throughout south- 
western South Dakota.” He noted that a major 
obstacle in helping offenders was that the Air 
Force had no therapy program. “The main 
problem is the lack of complete confidentiality 
in the services. The only place they [offenders 
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or informers] can go to is to the chaplains,” he 
said, emphasizing confidentiality.*° 

Retreats, Observances and Organizations 

Chaplains used many vehicles to minister to 
persons in the social structures of marriage and 
family. Among the most popular were marriage 
retreats, and various observances and organi- 
zations. 

Many couples enriched their marriages by 
personal growth and, as couples, in retreat set- 
tings. Sometimes Morale, Welfare and Recre- 
ation (MWR) funds helped subsidize the cost of 
weekend enrichment retreats. For example, 
MWR funds enabled seventeen couples from 
Whiteman AFB to attend a non-denominational 
retreat in 1984. It featured sessions on person- 
ality functions, conflict, and intimacy, and had 
time for recreation and renewal of marriage 
vows. Chaplain Eugene R. Krieger and his 
spouse led the retreat. On the other hand, 
efforts to secure a MWR subsidy failed at 
Norton AFB in 1983. Despite the setback, 
Chaplain Alexander B. Roberts and Chapel 
Manager Frank S. Dunnewind and their 
spouses led fifteen couples in a retreat on 
communication. The Protestant chaplain fund 
subsidized 75% of the cost to attract lower- 
ranking personnel. Seven couples had no affili- 
ation with the chapel.°’ 

Chaplains held many of these retreats during 
the decade. Most concentrated on improving 
communication and listening skills, handling 
conflict constructively, defining roles, strength- 
ening relationships, and understanding reli- 
gious values and needs, among other subjects. 
Some participants called the retreats turning 
points in their lives and marriages. Chaplain 
Steven R. Rich was retreat master for twenty 
couples from Spangdahlem AB in 1988. The 
critiques from participants had these com- 
ments: 

| gained a whole new perspective on our mar- 
riage. | learned where most of our problems 
were and how to work on them. | think we did 
more talking this weekend than in our six 
years of marriage. 
Thank you for caring about the service mem- 
bers and their families to sponsor something 
like this. Sometimes we feel like the service 
only wants our time and doesn’t care what 
effects the demands have on the individual or 
the family. Please continue. The member 
benefits, and so does the Air Force! 

| must say that | would recommend this 

retreat to all my friends. For the price and the 

quality of this retreat, we feel it was the best 
bargain in the world for marriage enrichment. 

Excellent job! 

In 1989, ninety percent of the participants in 
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the three-day retreat at Berchtesgaden came 
from outside the chapel community, partly be- 
cause the cost was reasonable and graded to 
rank.*® These retreats and other forms of mar- 
riage enrichment were built on the premise of 
“making good marriages better.” 

Chaplain Charles W. Lewis set up a marriage 
communication retreat for “preventive mainte- 
nance” for over a hundred couples from Air 
University courses in 1989. The three-day 
retreat took the couples and their 235 children 
from Maxwell AFB to Florida. Attendees gave 
high marks to the seminar leaders and child 
care. A colonel with twenty-seven years in ser- 
vice called the retreat “an exceptionally fine 
program, the best I’ve ever witnessed.”* 

Some retreats were faith-group specific. For 
example, Catholic and Protestant chaplains 
widely used National Marriage Encounter and 
Worldwide Marriage Encounter programs. 
Some chaplains took on wider regional respon- 
sibilities in these programs, including Chaplain 
Thomas E. Gallenbach at Castle AFB in 1985. 
Encounter weekends sometimes led to follow- 
on meetings, such as the group of ten 
Protestant couples that met monthly at Scott 
AFB in 1983. Among other faith-group retreats 
was an Orthodox marriage weekend sponsored 
by Chaplain John N. Kondratick of Ramstein 
AB in 1988, and a large Lutheran retreat spon- 
sored there by Chaplain Paul L. Otterstein in 
1989.*° 

Chapter 17 discussed retreats and weekend 
events to strengthen family relations, and to 
encourage religious values in family structures. 
A Protestant family life committee, with 
Chaplain Paul L. Yeun as advisor, planned spe- 
cial events for families at Davis-Monthan AFB 
in 1989. Chapiain Billy E. Simmons was project 
chaplain for a family retreat at Clark AB in 1987, 
when over a hundred people attended. The 
topic, “God in the Family,” encouraged healthy 
relationships. The Protestant family-of-the- 
week program at Hill AFB in 1984 posted pho- 
tographs of two families with their histories, 
assignments, special interests, and chapel 
involvement.“ 

Marriage vow renewals and sweetheart din- 
ners or dances around Valentines Day were 
also popular. Renewal ceremonies became part 
of special worship services or masses. For 
instance, thirty-five Catholic and Protestant 
couples celebrated joint renewal rites at Pope 
AFB in 1983, in conjunction with Valentines Day 
and “We-Believe-in-Marriage” weekend. 
Chaplains Daniel J. Carboy and Ralph E. 
McCulloh led the ceremony. More than a hun- 
dred people joined in a Cana Mass and love 
banquet at Edwards AFB in 1987, including 
infrequent chapel participants. Renewal cere- 
monies often included sweetheart banquets 
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(Protestants and Catholics) or dances 
(Catholics). Protestant Women of the Chapel or 
Catholic Women of the Chapel often sponsored 
these popular events.” 

Couples clubs and organizations for single 
parents were among organizations that gave 
help in marriage and family ministry. Addi- 
tionally, Married Airmen Sharing Together 
(MAST) programs rendered material, psycho- 
logical and educational assistance to young 
enlisted married couples. MAST programs were 
not as widespread at training bases as they 
were in the Seventies. The increased pay levels 
of lower ranking enlisted personnel may have 
been a factor. MAST ended at Lackland AFB 
after the senior enlisted advisor determined 
that the program was poorly used, and iocal 
communities furnished similar assistance. 
MAST ended at Sheppard AFB in 1984 
because of lack of use. On the other hand, 
MAST participants at Chanute AFB enjoyed 
monthly fellowship dinners, and help with eco- 
nomic and health problems, and legal affairs. 
Chaplain Peter M. Mongeon was the advisor in 
1989 ea 

Some chaplains formed support groups of 
parents with handicapped children. A Children 
Have a Potential (CHAP) monthly support 
group started at the Osan chapel in 19893; it 
was unique since it included only one parent 
who was on remote tour. At Mountain Home 
AFB in 1984, a parents-to-parents group 
helped parents of premature, critically ill and 
handicapped children with dinners, baby-sit- 
ting, and encouragement. Chaplain James R. 
Wilson led a workshop on dealing with person- 
ality types in a three-day retreat for CHAP par- 
ents at Lackland in 1985.” 

Cooperation with Other Agencies 

Chaplains seldom viewed marriage and fam- 
ily ministry in isolation from other helping agen- 
cies on base. In the Eighties the chaplaincy 
was a major stimulus for family care in the Air 
Force, and chaplains cooperated with helping 
agencies in this area throughout the decade. 

The emergence of Family Support Centers 
was a direct result of Chief of Chaplains Carr’s 
research in marriage and family matters. He 
contracted for studies of AF families that 
appeared as a series called Families in Blue. 
The first appeared as Families in Blue: A Study 
of Married and Single Parent Families in the 
U.S. Air Force (1980). Later volumes in the 
series were Families in Blue: Implications from 
a Study of Married and Single Parent Families 
in the U.S. Air Force (1980); Toward a Ministry 
of Families: A Handbook in Support of Family 
Life (1981); Families in Blue: Phase Il, Insights 
from Air Force Families in the Pacific (1982); 
and Families in Blue: Opportunities for Ministry 
(1983). These volumes and the interest of the 
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Chief’s Office contributed in 1980 to the forma- 
tion of an Air Staff office known as Air Force 
Family Matters (AFFAM), and later to the cre- 
ation of base Family Support Centers. They 
also encouraged AF leaders to examine issues 
directly influencing family life, offered recom- 
mendations on some issues, and encouraged 
chaplains to review their ministry to people in 
the social patterns of marriage and family.* 

The Chief’s Office gave momentum to 
AFFAM by assigning two chaplains to head the 
agency successively, Chaplains John O. Lundin 
and Robert M. Krauss, Jr. Thereafter the Office 
made no additional assignments, avoiding any 
appearance of operating another functional 
agency.*° However, a year-long experimental 
program was established under chaplain aus- 
pices at RAF Lakenheath in October 1980. It 
provided guidelines for the later development 
of Family Service Centers staffed by civilian 
personnel. The model proposed to unify base 
and civilian agencies into a networking family 
support system. The Chief’s Office contracted 
the writing of a project manual. It later went to 
all chapels, together with the Chief’s encour- 
agement for chaplains to take an active role in 
forming local Family Advisory Boards. Chaplain 
James E. Townsend of the Chief’s Office and 
ISC Jerry J. Mallory of RAF Lakenheath con- 
tributed heavily to the Lakenheath project and 
manual. It was not surprising that commanders 
chose many base chaplains as installation rep- 
resentatives for the Air Force Family Life 
Conference in September 1981 at Bolling 
AFB.*’ Despite these initiatives, some chaplains 
resisted the family emphasis from the Chief’s 
Office. They did so not because of its content, 
but because they felt a centralized initiative was 
incongruous when decen-tralization was gain- 
ing momentum in the chaplaincy. 

Chaplains maintained favorable working rela- 
tions with Family Support Centers (FSCs) 
throughout the decade. Budgetary restraints 
limited the number of centers that opened. In 
1982 the AF planned to open one hundred and 
twenty-five FSCs by 1987, AF-wide. In mid- 
1984, reportedly only thirty-four FSCs were 
operating, and the opening of new centers had 
slowed appreciably. Reports in 1985 were that 
the Air Force planned to have forty-six FSCs 
functioning by the end of FY 1985. 

In 1983 the Chief’s Office chose five chap- 
lains from major commands for a three-week 
training session for FSC professionals con- 
ducted by AFFAM. Chaplaincy Update said the 
next year that with the slow growth of FSCs, 
“many bases will look to the chaplains for lead- 
ership in family care for some time to come.” 
The article continued: 

Chaplains are free to emphasize the spiritual 

support of families, and Support Centers 
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encourage and affirm the chapel family pro- 
grams. Chaplains are encouraged to continue 
this cooperative spirit, and at those bases 
where no Support Centers exist chaplains 
can help develop a positive climate in which 
the Support Center may work when it is 
established. 
Strategic Air Command Chaplain Donald W. 
Ullrich sought guidance from the Chief’s Office 
in 1985 about relations between FSCs and 
chapel functions, especially in view of FSC 
Classes at Fairchild AFB. He recommended a 
review of the relationship because of possible 
program duplication, and the design of a multi- 
purpose facility at that base. Chaplain Selwyn 
G. Geller of the Education and Professional 
Development Division replied to his letter. He 
said that FSCs served as coordinating agencies 
for family needs, and base chapel programs 
should not compete with other helping agen- 
cies, and visa versa. While FSCs “step in and 
fill any void that exists at an installation in pro- 
viding complete family support,” they “are not 
primarily program agencies,” but coordinating 
and referral agencies. Chaplain Gilbert W. 
Beeson, Jr. of the USAF Chaplain Service 
Resource Board was the chaplaincy’s repre- 
sentative on a nine-member Air Force Family 
Center Evaluation team in 1984. It compiled a 
report for the Chief of Staff and Secretary of the 
Air Force. In 1989, Chaplain Stephen W. 
DeGweck of the Board regularly discussed 
relations between chaplains and FSCs with stu- 
dents attending the FSC school at Maxwell 
AFB.* 

Interaction between chaplains and FSCs var- 
ied from base to base, partly paralleling the 
way chaplains interacted with Social Actions. 
At Davis-Monthan in 1987, ISC Clayton M. 
Kennedy invited the FSC director to brief his 
staff on the agency’s programs and plans; the 
FSC was near one of the chapels. The base 
commander at Hill AFB asked chaplains and 
FSC to create a suicide-prevention program in 
1988. This happened after an eleven year-old 
hung himself in base housing and a rash of sui- 
cides occurred in towns around the base. 
Chaplains Curtis C. Cadenhead and Rhon V. 
Carleton organized the conference for parents 
and youth over three evenings; it included 
voluntary and referral participants. One cooper- 
ative venture between the chapel and FSC at 
Cannon AFB was a single parents’ support 
group. The advisor, Chaplain Richard K. 
Knowles, held a doctorate in the field. He was 
the author of “A Manual for Ministry with Single 
Parent Families in the Air Force” (1984).*° 

Earlier chapters told how Chaplain 
Professional Continuing Education courses, 
USAF Chaplain School courses, and films and 
materials from the USAF Chaplain Service 
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Resource Board helped chaplains in marriage 
and family ministry. The Chaplain Service pro- 
vided pertinent resources to chaplains in this 
field throughout the decade, including many 
books from the Board. After a four-year pro- 
duction schedule in which AFFAM helped, the 
Board sent chaplains a large binder entitled 
Readiness Experience, Active Preparation 
(REAP) in 1987. It was designed to help families 
cope with the demands of mission require- 
ments. Created for active duty, Air National 
Guard, and Reserve forces, the resource 
included guides for active family commu- 
nication, practical information for family readi- 
ness, and worship services. In 1989, the 
Education and Professional Development 
Division alerted all installations to the ISC’s role 
in the family advocacy program as described in 
Air Force Regulation 160-38. It advised that 
“reporting cases of maltreatment must be 
understood in connection with confidentiality of 
the chaplain,” as provided in Air Force 
Regulation 265-1. In late summer that year the 
Resource Board polled chaplains on family 
ministry needs, and began assembling another 
resource packet for this phase of ministry. 


MINISTRIES TO SINGLES 


Singleness is a social pattern all its own. 
Ministering to singles had its own flavor 
because of what “being single” implied in 
American culture. In the Air Force, being single 
compounded some challenges because of dis- 
tance from home, absence of family, rotation, 
and feelings of alienation. 

Not all single airmen and officers were alike, 
but some snared characteristics with singles in 
civilian society. For many of them, the late 
teens and early twenties was a period of rela- 
tive estrangement from religious practices and 
organizations, a phase sometimes reversed by 
marriage and the first child. Dormitory living 
was a somewhat strange way of life since 
meals usually occurred at another location. 
After basic training, singles moved to Air 
Training Command bases for specialized skill 
training, but soon they were on their way to 
bases of assignment. Friendships had little time 
to mature between moves. 

Singles needed opportunities for psychologi- 
cal and spiritual acceptance and growth, and 
help to combat loneliness and develop positive 
relationships. Those groups based on competi- 
tion, accomplishment or success offered vary- 
ing degrees of acceptance, and opportunity for 
positive relationships. Since singles lived apart 
from family units, which were normal sources of 
caring, they needed other groups to develop 
skills of coping with change, interaction, and 
communication. 
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Chaplains had no foolproof, full-blown min- 
istry for singles that they could take from the 
shelf and implement. One reason was that 
many singles had a natural leeriness to things 
religious, and feared their independence would 
be abridged. Even soliciting interest was diffi- 
cult. Nearly 550 Protestant singles living on or 
near Maxwell AFB received a survey letter in 
1984, but only eight percent responded.” 

Forming a singles’ group depended in great 
part on finding the right peer leadership. 
Chaplain Warren R. Robnett reflected on this 
after Vandenberg AFB’s group collapsed. 
Several key leaders rotated in 1984. He said: 

For the singles’ group to make it at 

Vandenberg AFB, there must be a strong 

positive leadership from within the singles’ 

community. For a new group to be created, 
this leadership must be more than one per- 
son, and they must be dedicated to providing 

a great deal of time and energy to the pro- 

gram. There must be a continual series of 

group activities to keep the interest of the 

singles. 
The next year at Vandenberg, Chaplain 
Candidate Dennis Nichols provided initial lead- 
ership in the summer, and then a member of 
the group gave permanent leadership. The 
group met for mid-week Bible study, social 
activities and fund-raising.” 

Membership changes compounded organiza- 
tional problems. Chaplain Billy E. Simmons 
faced this challenge head-on at Dyess AFB in 
1981. After several single officers joined and 
several newly-married airmen wanted to stay in 
the group, a consensus emerged to reformat 
the Single Airmen’s Group into Pairs and 
Spares. It met weekly for Bible study, and 
another night for fun, food and fellowship. The 
group attracted a prisoner who started attend- 
ing as relief from confinement, but soon 
showed remarkable positive changes.* 

Chaplain Richard K. Knowles described 
another critical element as he reflected on 
Laughlin’s singles’ ministry in cooperation with 
the Family Support Center. Referring to singles 
and single parents, he said that “we try to 
include singles in all aspects of our ministry 
and programming, as well as having them rep- 
resented on councils, in the choirs, etc.” He 
implied that singles wanted separate group 
identification, and incorporation into a larger 
community. In 1982, nearly half the 175 people 
at the Thanksgiving potiuck were singles. A 
large number of singles attended worship ser- 
vices and adult religious education classes. 
Both religious education programs had signifi- 
cant numbers of singles on their teaching 
staffs.” 

Chaplain Dale A. Hines repeated these fea- 
tures in describing “Solo Flight” singles’ 
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groups. He organized them early in the decade 
at Lackland AFB and, with the Family Support 
Center, at RAF Upper Heyford. Dedicated lead- 
ership was the major key to success: 

Leaders must be people who are deeply 

involved with the concerns of single people 

living in a society oriented toward couples 
and families, and must be willing to give 
countless hours to preparation, group activi- 
ties and individuals in need of personal help. 

Sponsors can be chaplains, Family Support 

Center personnel, committed mature singles, 

or preferably a combination of the above. 

He recommended that leaders should use 
many channels to announce organizational 
meetings. The program should include a wide 
assortment of events—parties, picnics, trips, 
dinners, seminars, study groups—’”anything to 
get singles together. Provide several activities 
each week. Singles crave things to do.” 
Chaplain Hines said that for singles’ groups, a 
major goal was to develop community through 
mutual concern and commitment.® 

Showing Care and Concern 

One important part of ministry for singles was 
showing care and concern apart from singles’ 
organizations. In these efforts chapels some- 
times organized independent events, but often 
they cooperated with other base functions. 
Financing came from Protestant or Catholic 
chaplain funds, MWR funding, or a combina- 
tion. The goal was to show concretely that the 
larger AF community appreciated singles for 
who they were. This humanitarian ministry 
encouraged positive morale. 

One event that spread widely in the decade 
were monthly or quarterly dorm-dweller din- 
ners, or single airmen dinners. Chaplains were 
sparkplugs for these gatherings, which usually 
did not incorporate an overt religious message. 
Chapel organizations played important roles in 
cooking and serving meals. 

This program had many variations, but timing 
was important in all of them. After holding two 
dorm-dweller dinners in the first half of 1989, 
the chapel at Kelly AFB said, “We have pretty 
well zeroed in on the appropriate time to have 
them: 4:30 to 6:00 P.M. on a weekday before 
payday. Spaghetti seems to be the meal of 
choice because it is flexible in servings and can 
be put on with a minimum of helpers.” 

One early series of satellite dinners for dormi- 
tory personnel happened at Hickam AFB in 
1978.°’ In the Eighties, regular dinners for 
dorm-dwellers became popular. The chapel 
women at K. |. Sawyer planned for over a hun- 
dred and suffered disappointment when only 
fifty attended a meal in November 1982. They 
concluded that meals on a regular basis would 
increase attendance. The Altus AFB chapel 
provided two meals a month on Friday for sin- 
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gles and TDY personnel in 1983, with about 
thirty-five attending. 

As time passed the practice widened, and 
many chapels invited other base agencies to 
heip. Chaplain John S. Srode led the way for an 
ecumenical group to provide single and unac- 
companied dinners at Eielson AFB each month 
in 1983. In the last half of the year, Family Ser- 
vices, the NCO Wives Club, Scout organiza- 
tions, the Knights of Columbus, and a 
charismatic group joined in. Alaskan Air 
Command contributed $2,000 in MWR funds 
for that fiscal year, and senior commanders vis- 
ited many of the dinners. Attendance averaged 
over a hundred and fifty airmen. One by-prod- 
uct was increased participation of single and 
unaccompanied people in chapel activities. The 
chapel community at Beale AFB sponsored 
quarterly potlucks at the recreation center for 
the same target audience in 1984. According to 
the historian, the effort’s success was largely 
due to its focus on fellowship and humanitarian 
concern: 

| believe that a large plus in this particular 

program is that we do not “push” religion at 

those who attend, but rather offer them the 
fellowship of chapel families and good food. 

Some of the parishioners would like to show 

Christian films or use some other type of 

evangelistic method, however, it is felt that 

this would, at the present time, stop many of 
the men and women from coming. It has 
been decided rather to simply share love, 
time and food. 
A senior airman affirmed this focus, calling the 
commander’s open line to thank the chapel for 
dorm-dweller dinners. “My friends and | had a 
very nice time sharing food and talk. Thank you 
very much.” 

Some dinners turned into large-scale events. 
At McGuire AFB in 1987, ISC Louis V. LeDoux 
had about 450 people attending quarterly din- 
ners in the recreation center. Members of the 
Air Force Band of the East played as a rock 
band. According to ISC Jerry L. Rhyne, the 
chapel and other agencies cooperated in 
monthly dorm dinners at Bitburg AB in 1987 
that attracted three hundred people.*® 

Sometimes the meals featured entertainment 
and recreation. Chaplain Stephen R. Herbert 
fashioned this kind of program for enlisted per- 
sonnel at McClellan AFB in 1984, using an 
advisory council and MWR funding. A country 
and western group entertained in March while 
seventy singles ate from a southern menu. The 
popular musicians returned in May for an out- 
door program of fun and food, with over 300 
attending. The autumn program turned to din- 
ner theater. At Lackland AFB, the permanent 
party chapel sponsored two dorm cookouts in 
the summer of 1988. The First Sergeants’ 
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Single airmen brochure, Travis AFB, 1989; Chaplain James A. Sands prepares for cross 
country skiing in outdoor adventure program, Plattsburgh AFB, 1981. 
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Spaghetti dinner for airmen, Barksdale AFB, 1988 (top); Bergstrom AFB solo group at the 
Alamo, 1983 (middle); Chaplain Steven T. Still (right) starts singles retreat with prayer, Dyess 
AFB, 1980 (bottom, left); Williams AFB singles in Tucson, AZ, 1984 (bottom, right). 
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Association, MWR, and other agencies helped 
with the afternoons of musical entertainment, 
games, trophies, food and homemade 
desserts. Chaplain David L. Krogman was pro- 
ject officer for both events, attended by over 
five hundred persons.*° 

At some bases, women from the chapel 
offered sewing and mending with meals. Called 
SUM MOM or S.U.M.-M.O.M., this program 
reportedly started at Iraklion AB in the-mid-sev- 
enties. Vicki Jaster, a master sergeant’s wife, 
saw airmen using tape, staples, glue and other 
adhesives to repair uniforms and attach stripes 
and patches. She initiated the program there, 
and another one after moving to San Vito AS (it 
continued in 1983, with about fifty attending 
each month). When the couple arrived at Rhein 
Main AB, some people said, “You'll never get 
any takers!” Ms Jaster persisted, and late in 
1982 the program had a successful lift-off. 
Protestant and Catholic ladies provided a 
home-cooked meal and sewing for about 75 to 
100 airmen each time. Among other bases 
where this kind of program flourished was Hill 
AFB, where the Singles for Christ sponsored 
the second Chili-Sew-On in the fall of 1984. 
Over a hundred single military members 
attended, and forty-one volunteers cooked and 
sewed 300 articles of clothing.® 

The holidays were a special time for pro- 
grams of care and concern for single people. In 
1984 Chaplains Paul L. Yeun and James W. 
Daniels coordinated invitations for all single and 
unaccompanied personnel at Clark AB to enjoy 
Christmas meals with Clark families. Several 
hundred airmen enjoyed this repast in 1982, 
and dormitory residents also received a box of 
home-baked cookies. Thanksgiving was the 
most popular holiday for home invitations, and 
Lackland AFB had the longest tradition in this 
area. The Center Chaplain arranged home- 
cooked Thanksgiving meals for basic trainees, 
in cooperation with the San Antonio 
Community of Churches and the Basic Military 
Training School. Large numbers of trainees 
joined this holiday program. Chaplains greeted 
families, helped them with forms, and directed 
them to assembly areas. Over 2,200 trainees 
participated in 1982 (Chaplain Lance E. 
Melson, Jr., project officer), 3,300 in 1984 
(Chaplain Terese A. Erickson), 3,000 in 1985 in 
over 1,300 homes (Chaplain Erickson), and 
3,650 in 1987, the program’s thirteenth year 
(Chaplain Kelly S. Sparks). Chaplain Paul R. 
Evans arranged for 170 airmen at Sheppard 
AFB to have Thanksgiving dinner with seventy- 
five hosting families on and off base in 1984. At 
Chanute AFB in 1985, Catholic and Protestant 
families hosted unaccompanied personnel in 
their homes for Thanksgiving and Christmas 
dinners after attending worship together. About 
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eighty airmen participated at Thanksgiving, but 
only fifteen at Christmas since many left for the 
holiday. ISC Jerome E. Nadine said that half as 
many airmen volunteered as the families who 
were ready to take guests. He added: 

There was also great reluctance from many of 

the [training] instructors in our parish who are 

concerned about fraternization. There is 
uncertainty about students from any 
squadrons going into housing, especially offi- 
cer housing, even to enjoy a holiday meal. If 
these factors had not been present, | feel 
even greater numbers of students would 
have participated. 
Some chapels prepared Thanksgiving dinners 
for singles. An ecumenical event at Laughlin 
AFB in 1985 drew over 250 persons, and 
Women of the Chapel at Kalkar AS hosted sin- 
gles to a potluck in 1984.°" 

Chaplain Jon R. Stovall initiated an adopt-an- 
airman program at Offutt AFB in 1983. It 
started as a Protestant project and soon 
expanded. The project matched volunteer sin- 
gle military personnel with families from the 
same faith group. Their unstructured relation- 
ships over longer periods of time helped ease 
the pain of separation from home. More fami- 
lies than single persons volunteered to partici- 
pate. The project included Chaplains Stovall, 
Robert S. Hochreiter and Gregory H. Pelesh in 
1984.° 

Chaplains also provided facilities for singles 
to use for relaxation, study, conversation and 
entertainment. Coffeehouses were not as pop- 
ular as in the Seventies, but they filled an 
important role at training bases with large stu- 
dent populations. The hangouts came in all 
sizes. Single and unaccompanied personnel 
used some exclusively, and others were open 
to all, such as Yokota’s. 

The Fishbowl at Keesler AFB was ten years 
old in 1988. Celebrating the occasion, the 
Center Commander and seventy commanders 
and first sergeants gathered there for breakfast 
and presentations on its history and purpose. 
Center Chaplain Charles R. Frissell cut the 
birthday cake and dedicated a screen projec- 
tion system. At least one chaplain and chapel 
manager were always on hand at this student 
oasis, which MWR funded. Programs included 
monthly birthday parties and educational 
videos on many subjects. Students used the 
facility for study, television, board games, and 
“hanging out” on comfortable furniture.® 

The fifth anniversary of the Son Light Inn at 
Kunsan AB was in 1983. It had a small medita- 
tion room and served the community five nights 
a week, with a relaxed atmosphere of sharing 
and friendship. The kitchen was the place for 
free meals on Fridays. On Saturdays there were 
films and popcorn, according to Chaplain Luis 
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A. Ojeda, coordinator in 1983. Chaplain Gerald 
M. Bell was singles’ ministry project officer in 
1980 at Hickam AFB. He spearheaded the ren- 
ovation of an old bicycle shop located between 
dormitories for use as a singles’ center. 
Yokota’s western-style OK Corral Coffeehouse 
also opened in 1980 as a place for relaxation, 
fellowship and entertainment, especially for sin- 
gles. Chaplain Danny N. Armstrong was the 
moving force in the first year. The staff included 
an unpaid single airman director, who planned 
and publicized a four-pronged program. It cov- 
ered intellectual (Bethel Bible series, tape and 
paperback library), spiritual (retreats, informal 
counseling, prayer, Bible study), social (barbe- 
cues, fellowship, card and group games), and 
recreational areas. About twenty-five people 
used the coffeehouse three nights a week.™ 

Among other bases with coffeehouses were 
Scott AFB (“Sheepfold”) and Travis AFB 
(“Phoenix,” reopened in 1982 with films on Fri- 
day nights). While not a separate facility, the 
chaplains’ “Night Flight” program at Robins 
AFB offered snacks, games, popular music, 
door prizes and fellowship in the chapel annex 
one night a month.® 

Chaplains at Lowry AFB showed care and 
concern for students at this large training base 
by establishing offices in dormitories, and offer- 
ing an extensive program for singles. In 1983, 
five chaplains moved their offices into dormito- 
ries that each housed about a thousand stu- 
dents. This provided easy access to chaplains, 
who greeted new students, attended comman- 
der’s calls, cooperated with training advisors, 
and taught two weekly Bible classes. The 
“dorm angels” also sponsored film discussions, 
growth seminars, and weekend retreats in the 
Rocky Mountains, usually for seventy-five sin- 
gles. Center Chaplain John J. Fiattery asked 
Chaplain Hensman J. Smidt to head the stu- 
dent ministry section in 1987. It consisted of 
Chaplains Harold DuDash, Stephen D. Hess, 
Mark P. Spring, and Steven M. Larsen. 
Chaplain Larsen directed a project of more 
than 9,500 volunteer hours to renovate a stu- 
dent ministry center near the dormitories.” 

Singles’ Groups 

Chaplains formed groups for specialized min- 
istry to persons in the social pattern of single- 
ness. Singles’ groups met for spiritual growth, 
fellowship and recreation. Some had specific 
faith orientation for Protestants or Catholics, 
but most were ecumenical in orientation. The 
groups usually accepted anyone, regardless of 
faith affiliation or non-affiliation. 

Some groups found that choosing where to 
meet was an important decision. Many of the 
organizations used chapel facilities for events, 
but singles also liked to socialize in home and 
restaurant settings. In 1989, a new Protestant 
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singles’ group at Hurlburt Field had Thursday 
meetings in the chapel annex with Chaplain 
Billy E. Simmons. Fifteen dormitory residents 
gathered as “practicing learners” of the Bible, 
then went out to eat and enjoy fellowship. 
Sheppard’s Protestant group met on Fridays in 
the chapel for spiritual growth and worship, fol- 
lowed by off-base fellowship at restaurants or 
homes. Chaplain Frances Passamonte also 
scheduled off-base religious concerts and out- 
ings for singles. In 1983, the Thursday evening 
Bible study for singles at Columbus AFB aver- 
aged about forty people under Chaplain 
George B. Livesay’s leadership. Friday nights 
there were potlucks in the chapel annex. 

Chaplain Harry E. Griffin opened his home for 
Bible study and relaxation at Dyess AFB in 
1987. Since this approach failed to prosper, 
Chaplain Karen L. Hall held monthly meetings 
at an off-base restaurant after Sunday worship. 
Each week Chaplain Robert K. Oditt offered 
“Friday Nite Live” at his home on Chanute AFB. 
Students came by bus for a relaxing evening of 
fun, fellowship and food, with an average of 
thirty attending in 1989. This lively group also 
enjoyed film festivals, seminars, outings, swim 
parties, Easter dinner, a trip to Chicago, and 
weekend retreats. The priest’s home was the 
activity-center for Charleston’s young Catholic 
adults in 1989. Chaplain Michael A. Biewend 
hosted barbecues and other festivities. Singles 
also traveled, attended entertainment events, 
had a weekly hour of spiritual growth and 
prayer, and helped the parish kitchen drive, a 
local rest home, and a soup kitchen. After ear- 
lier efforts to hold Bible studies in the chapel 
annex failed, Chaplain Jerry D. Lewis started 
over with four singles at Homestead AFB. The 
core group proposed monthly recreational 
events, along with weekly dinners followed by 
Bible study. Soon sixteen regulars were coming 
to Chaplain Lewis’ home for home-cooked 
meals; the group also traveled widely and 
enjoyed recreational events. Thirty to forty 
Protestant singles at Bitburg AB met at the 
NCO lounge on Sunday mornings. Like their 
Catholic counterparts there, they were active in 
workshops, retreats and trips.° 

Singles’ groups joined in a full range of 
growth opportunities that included Bible stud- 
ies, films, Seminars and discussions, retreats, 
and leadership training. Chaplain Oditt nurtured 
a singles’ group of forty-five at Holloman AFB 
in 1988. There were weekly Bible studies at a 
home (80-40 persons), and four levels of disci- 
pleship classes (20-30 singles) on Thursdays in 
the chapel annex. The group also sponsored a 
puppet ministry, portrayed a live nativity, and 
enjoyed trips, retreats, rallies, and film series. In 
1985, Tinker’s Protestant singles scheduled 
weekly and monthly Bible studies, and weekly 
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dormitory visits. Hill’s Singles for Christ aver- 
aged twenty at Sunday night Bible studies in 
1984. The group consisted of enlisted and offi- 
cer singles and divorced persons. It had an 
outreach ministry to a correctional facility, and 
hosted a regular chili and sew-on night for sin- 
gle personnel. 

The Navigators provided a focus for Bible 
studies in some programs. At George AFB a 
Navigator representative gathered eighty sin- 
gles for weekly discipleship and Bible study in 
1988. The Navigators Bible Study Fellowship at 
RAF Upper Heyford attracted about seventy 
participants in 1988 for Bible study, camping, 
barbecues and sight-seeing. Twenty of 
Spangdahlem’s singles traveled to the Naviga- 
tor’s annual conference in Switzerland in 1988, 
carrying a hundred dozen cookies for confer- 
ence snacks. The group also took a sight-see- 
ing tour to Munich for a year-end conference 
that featured a Navigator speaker and Chaplain 
Kevin R. Boll of Bitburg. 

Not all relations with Navigator affiliates or 
representatives went smoothly. At Beale AFB, 
Chaplain Brian K. Hunter was reviving the sin- 
gle airmen ministry successfully until suddenly 
attendance plummeted in the second quarter of 
1981. Chaplains traced the decline to the 
leader of a Navigator group meeting in the 
chapel narthex. He had delivered an ultimatum: 
airmen could not attend other religious pro- 
grams and remain in the Navigators. Learning 
of the problem, ISC Benjamin F. Kelley 
rescinded the Navigator’s privilege to use 
chapel facilities. His successor, ISC Donald L. 
Wilson, also discovered that a suitable team 
ministry was unacceptable to the Navigator 
leader and his supervisor.® 

Films and seminars provided additional 
growth opportunities for singles. Chaplain 
James R. Cooke coordinated a Saturday night 
religious film series for technical students at 
Sheppard AFB in 1984. More than forty usually 
attended the MWR-funded series. Other bases 
had similar programs. The Protestant singles at 
George AFB hosted a one-day spiritual enrich- 
ment conference in 1987 that offered ten clas- 
ses for sixty participants. Other growth 
opportunities were participation in diocesan- 
sponsored activities, such as Catholic retreats 
and outings for singles at Pope AFB in 1982. 
Another was leadership training, such as the 
fifty singles from German bases who attended 
a training conference in Berlin in 1987.° 

Chaplains sponsored many retreats for sin- 
gles. Students signed up early at large training 
bases since slots filled quickly. Lackland’s 
technical training chaplains offered monthly 
retreats for between 90 and 125 students in the 
last half of 1988, with Chaplains Stephen W. 
Wentrcek and Robert D. Dunn, Jr. as sponsors. 
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The weekends consisted of recreation, spiritual 
growth, exercises, Adult Value Education, a 
marriage seminar, Protestant communion ser- 
vice, and Catholic mass. Chaplains at Lowry 
AFB offered Discovery Weekends at Estes Park 
between April and October 1989, and all year 
long earlier in the decade. They contained 
everything from spiritual enrichment to horse- 
back riding and hiking. About a hundred techni- 
cal students attended each retreat. An 
ecumenical retreat at Castle AFB in 1985 had 
separate seminars for Protestant and Catholic 
airmen, at their request. In 1981, Chaplain 
Richard K. Hum’s weekend retreat for singles 
from Clark AB involved discussion, movies, lec- 
tures, seminars, fellowship, singing, and tours 
at John Hay AS. Nellis’ Protestant singles held 
a retreat in 1984 on “Being Christ’s Disciple.” 
Goodfellow’s singles accompanied Chaplain 
Leslie R. Hyder on a weekend at the Austin 
Retreat House, where a seminary professor 
gave an Old Testament perspective on military 
life.”° 

In theory—and sometimes in practice—sin- 
gles’ groups consisted of both officer and 
enlisted personnel. Sometimes each had its 
own group. All officers were college graduates, 
and there was a potential imbalance in educa- 
tional level. Also, someone conceivably could 
raise the issue of fraternization, even in a reli- 
gious setting. In point of fact, enlisted person- 
nel made up most singles’ groups for two 
reasons. First, single enlisted people outnum- 
bered single officers, especially on training 
bases. Second, more officers were married 
since they were generally older upon entering 
active duty. Chaplain Eddie L. Walters formed a 
Single Officers of the Chapel group to provide 
support and fellowship among single officers at 
Wurtsmith AFB in 1987.” There were few other 
groups like this. 

Recreational events, trips, outings, and out- 
door adventures gave singles the opportunity 
for spiritual growth, fellowship, camaraderie 
and interpersonal relations. Chaplain James A. 
Sands led a full-blown outdoor program as the 
centerpiece of the singles’ ministry at Travis 
AFB. Some events occurred in cooperation 
with MWR. The program for 1989 was exten- 
sive as Table 46 shows. Besides the outdoor 
emphasis, weekly activities included Bible 
studies (Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday), a 
potluck dinner and program (Friday), and sports 
activities in the gym (Sunday evening). Chaplain 
Sands followed a list of priorities in his pro- 
gramming. He insisted that needs should be 
considered from the single airman’s perspec- 
tive, and that they should participate in the 
decision-making process. The program also 
had to involve the whole base, and people did 
not have to be athletic or especially gifted “to 
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experience the self-confidence one gets in 
cross-country skiing or backpacking.” He 
advised that an acceptable program goal was 
for single airmen “to experience the world God 
has created, and to work together and do the 
kind of ‘fellowship building’ that comes when 
one is living in the wilderness.” Many of his out- 
door adventures included ten to fifteen singles, 
who reaped the benefit of this philosophy. 

At Bergstrom AFB, Chaplain Charles W. 
Perry created a singles’ program around sport- 
ing and outdoor events in 1982. Tubing, mile 
run, pool party, and other trips filled the calen- 
dar, though participation was minimal. On the 
other side of the coin, Protestant singles at 
Andrews AFB formed a volleyball team com- 
posed of dormitory residents. It played intra- 
mural sports and games in the area. The 
singles averaged over thirty persons at ski 
retreats in 1983.” 

Trips were a staple part of most singles’ 
organizations. They came in all shapes and 
sizes. Chaplains John F. Kurzak, Jack W. 
Davis, Jr., and Elaine M. Fowler planned a two- 
day Filipino culture orientation for a hundred 
airmen at Clark AB in 1984. In April and June 
1984, Sembach’s singles travelled to Berlin (35 


January 30 


February 6-7 
February 18-20 
March 17-19 
March 21 

April 7-9 

April 16 

May 9-14 

May 21 


Summer 


September 8 
September 23-24 
October 7-9 


November 18 


November 23 


December 9 
December 30-31 


TABLE 46 SINGLES OUTDOOR PROGRAM AT TRAVIS AFB IN 1989 
Cross-country ski trip to Nevada 


Downhill ski trip at Lake Tahoe 
_"Ski through the New Testament” trip 


Spring ski at Lake Tahoe 
Downhill skiing 


Retreat in Sonora 


Barbecue and swim party 


Yosemite trip with hiking, camping 


Seven-mile run to Golden Gate Park 


Plans for hiking, camping, climbing, 


sky-diving, surfing 


Planning lunch 
Camping at Castle Peak, 9,000 feet 


| Spiritual gifts workshop on the coast 
Urban exploration in San Francisco 


Family-style Thanksgiving dinner 


Cross-country or downhill skiing 
Ski in the New Year at Lake Tahoe 
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persons), a German amusement park (41), and 
Cologne (29).’”* Singles ranged to museums, 
plays, sports events and hundreds of other 
destinations, and joined in ski weekends and 
other recreational adventures. 

Chaplains used service projects to integrate 
singles into chapel communities. Singles at 
Kalkar AS created a haunted house at 
Halloween, with Chaplain Wallace H. Robinson 
as advisor. The Singles for Christ at Hill AFB 
served as role models for Protestant junior and 
senior high youth, accompanying them on trips 
to religious concerts. They were also choir and 
Bible class members, and served as ushers, lay 
leaders, Sunday School teachers, and parish 
council representatives. The group had enlisted 
and officer members and college-age depen- 
dents. Ages ranged from seventeen to thirty- 
three.” 

Singles pursued humanitarian projects more 
fully described in Chapter 20. Chaplain Lee A. 
Walters’ helping hands program at Davis- 
Monthan AFB was one of these successful pro- 
grams. It enabled single airmen to repair homes 
for people unable to do so. The effort began in 
1987, and soon pulled in other base 
volunteers.” 
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MINISTRIES TO MINORITIES AND 
RETIREES 


Earlier pages discussed several examples of 
chaplain ministry involving minorities. Among 
them were the pluralistic challenge of religious 
minorities, accommodating religious practices, 
worship opportunities such as Gospel services, 
and marriage enrichment for foreign-born 
wives. 

Ethnicity was an identifiable social pattern in 
American society, and in various ways chaplain 
ministries made room for Black, Asian and 
Hispanic ethnic celebrations. Chaplains recog- 
nized the reality of ethnic social patterns, and 
that people in ethnic groups expected chaplain 
ministry to acknowledge ethnicity. 

Tugging on the other side for chaplains was 
the realization that their ministry served the 
whole AF community, not its many parts. The 
middle ground was programmatic control of all 
ethnic religious events by chaplains. If the 
Chaplain Service were to provide religious min- 
istry to all AF personnel and dependents, this 
oversight was a crucial requirement. Chaplains 
needed to exercise full programmatic control 
over ministries to ethnic minorities, like they did 
in all other ministries. Then they could feel con- 
fident about the validity of these ministries, and 
their broader mission to the whole AF commu- 
nity. 

Each year, Department of Defense installa- 
tions observed National Black History Month in 
February. AF chapels played important roles by 
offering worship services and facilities for local 
observances. For example, the service opening 
the month’s observance at Dover AFB in 1983 
featured an address to three hundred people 
by the Honorable Shirley Chisholm, a retired 
member of Congress. In the Catholic parish, 
teenagers researched the history of Black 
Catholics and helped in special masses featur- 
ing Black History Month.” 

Most students of Black history in America 
concur with the insight that religion is the soul 
of culture, and culture is the manifestation of 
religion.” The connection between Black reli- 
gion and culture was evident in the way many 
bases linked Black history week and religious 
services. At Whiteman AFB, a Gospel service 
came into existence in 1984 largely as an out- 
growth of very successful Black History Month 
activities. The Black heritage week luncheon at 
Lackland AFB in the spring of 1989 focused on 
the historical relationship between the Black 
church and community.” 

Music was an important link in this relation- 
ship. The Edwards AFB chapel staff con- 
tributed full support in 1987 to a Black history 
musical celebrating dramatic scenes in history, 
and the achievements of Blacks. The Gospel 
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choir at Wright-Patterson AFB presented a 
concert as part of Black History Month in 1987. 
Chaplain Wilbert L. Mickens, Jr. was master of 
ceremonies and chairman of the concert com- 
mittee. Over five hundred people attended the 
musical worship service in the base theater. 
Gospel music was the focus of the history 
month program at Yokota’s chapel in 1981. 
Many similar programs occurred, including a 
Gospel jubilee musical at Hickam’s chapel cen- 
ter that opened the month’s activities in 1989.” 

Black heritage week often featured special 
worship services in chapels. Chaplain 
Lawrence J. McGuin was project sponsor for a 
noon service with communion at Lackland in 
February 1988. Over three hundred attended, 
then joined in a buffet lunch. Chaplain James 
Brooks designed a kick-off service for heritage 
week at Homestead AFB that same month. The 
afternoon gathering stressed the important 
contributions of Blacks to modern America, 
and included guest choirs.” 

Other types of observances pointed to the 
same relationship. At Nellis AFB in 1982, a 
seminary professor held a seminar on Black 
theology and preached to four hundred people 
in a service inaugurating Black heritage week. 
Chaplain John A. Doonan of Dover AFB 
arranged for Protestant worshippers from the 
12:15 Gospel service to join the 12:15 Gospel 
mass he celebrated as part of Black History 
Month in 1984. The Gospel choir provided 
music, and a reception followed. “Black Chris- 
tian Heritage Week” at Tinker AFB in 1987 fea- 
tured workshops on building family legacy. The 
three-day program arranged by Chaplain Perry 
B. Irby attracted over three hundred people.*' 

On philosophical grounds, some chaplains 
opposed dedicating regular worship services to 
ethnic observances, such as Asian Pacific 
American Heritage Week or Black History 
Month. For them, regular services were 
designed for all people and not for ethnic cele- 
brations. They did not oppose special services 
or observances, but rather coopting regular 
services. For example, in 1984 Lackland Center 
Chaplain Sheldon E. Hermanson supervised 
the largest chaplain staff in the Air Force. He 
reported the following in a weekly staff meet- 
ing: 

The Asian Pacific Week is coming up. We 

were asked to dedicate worship services to 

that, but | replied no. The worship services 
are not dedicated to any particular group. We 
try to be a family regardless of what our ori- 
gins are. This is my philosophy—some may 
disagree, but | wanted to bring this up in case 

you are asked about it. . . . Chaplain [John J.] 

Mahon pointed out that we usually hold some 

special observance during Black Heritage 

Week. Chaplain Hermanson remarked that is 
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Asian-Pacific potluck, Davis-Monthan AFB, 1988 (top); chapel event during Black Heritage 
Week, Nellis AFB, 1984 (bottom, left); Hispanic mass, Dyess AFB, 1984 (bottom, right). 
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a separate activity and not a dedication of 

our regular worship services.” 

Congress called for the first observance of 
Asian Pacific American Heritage Week on May 
4-10, 1979. The resolution encouraged the 
people of the United States to observe the 
week with appropriate ceremonies and activi- 
ties. Annual celebrations continued in suc- 
ceeding years, and some _ chaplains 
participated. 

Among observances of Asian Pacific 
American Heritage Week was an ecumenical 
service arranged by ISC Richard G. Eisemann 
at Hurlburt Field in 1987. The pastor of a 
Korean congregation preached, and Viet- 
namese and Korean choirs provided music for 
a large congregation. Chaplain Paul L. Yeun 
was project officer for a whole week’s celebra- 
tion at Clark AB in 1987. It included exotic 
Asian Pacific cuisine and entertainment with 
cultural dances, fashion shows, martial arts 
demonstrations and music each night. 
Educational seminars and family forums accen- 
tuated a different country each day, and many 
base agencies participated. At Davis-Monthan 
AFB, Chaplain Yeun organized Asian Pacific 
American families into a group that met on 
Saturday nights in the chapel annex for 
monthly potlucks and native entertainment. 
Attendance ranged from 45 to 165 people in 
1988. Chaplain Joseph S. Kuan served on the 
committee that planned events for Lackland 
AFB in 1989, and Chaplain Sharon M. Freeto 
gave the invocation at the week’s luncheon.” 

An auxiliary chaplain carried on an Asian min- 
istry program at Beale AFB early in the decade 
under the guidance of ISC Donald L. Wilson. 
The four-point program included personal and 
family counseling, worship, religious education, 
and development of English skills. The pastor 
spoke Korean, Japanese, Chinese and English 
fluently, and developed good rapport with 
many Asian wives on the base. Another auxil- 
iary chaplain offered worship and Bible studies 
for Korean wives in 1982 at Holloman AFB. At 
Loring AFB that year, an Oriental-American 
Sunday School class opened with ten students. 
The Catholic parish at Keesler AFB provided 
Korean mass on several Korean holidays in 
1988, with Chaplain Stephen R. Booth officiat- 
ing. Special meals followed. Among other cul- 
tural ministries were the annual Santacruzan 
processions and celebrations honoring the 
faith, culture and heritage of the Filipino com- 
munity at Bolling AFB.® 

Hispanic ethnicity received recognition 
through Hispanic Heritage Week in September. 
Chaplain James E. Ludwikoski worked closely 
with Osan’s committee in 1988 to include the 
Catholic parish in observances. Welcoming 
banners in Spanish and English decorated the 
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chapel entrance, and flags from Spanish- 
speaking countries adorned the sanctuary for a 
mass with Spanish scripture readings. Dover’s 
Catholics had a mass in Spanish as part of the 
week’s festivities in- 1983, and the choir sang in 
Spanish. Like many other bases, the Catholic 
parish at Peterson AFB held a Hispanic mass 
during heritage week in 1987. A mariachi band 
enlivened the festivities. Chaplain Avelino 
Garcia was sponsoring chaplain for a mariachi 
mass attended by five hundred in 1988 as part 
of Lackland’s heritage week. Protestant 
Hispanics joined their Catholic friends in an 
ecumenical mass in Spanish during the week at 
RAF Upper Heyford in 1987. A sit-down meal 
for a hundred people followed the service, the 
second of its kind there.®° 

Other specialized ministries to Hispanics 
were occasional masses and services outside 
of heritage week. Additionally, a Spanish Bible 
study began at Robins AFB in 1982. Center 
Chaplain James W. Millsaps tasked multi-lin- 
gual Chaplain Raul N. Sanchez to create wor- 
ship opportunities for over a hundred and fifty 
Hispanic families at Keesier AFB in 1987. He 
offered a monthly Spanish mass, and Bible 
study and prayer groups, and purchased 
Spanish Bibles and literature.® 

Though they were not an ethnic minority, mili- 
tary retirees and their spouses were an identifi- 
able group in areas around AF bases, 
especially in the sunbelt. Many formed close 
ties with chapeis while on active duty, and 
maintained these affiliations after retiring. While 
chapels had few specific programs for retirees, 
this group had its own social pattern. 

Retirees and spouses made demands on 
chapel teams for ministry to themselves and 
dependents, including marriages, pastoral care 
in hospitais, and funerals. Few retirees moved 
after establishing themselves, so they easily 
became permanent fixtures in chapel 
communities. Some occupied leadership posi- 
tions in numbers disproportionate to their 
strength. They also offered a sense of continu- 
ity in a community filled with constant change. 
Older chapel participants added a dose of real- 
ism about aging, and were helpful in modeling 
enduring marriages and families. Retirees 
showed that not all society was as young as 
most people on active duty. They witnessed to 
the inevitability of death, an important testi- 
mony in religious communities. Active duty 
members and dependents were never turned 
away from worship services to accommodate 
retirees. 

Ministering to retirees and providing chapel 
facilities for their use were much discussed 
subjects early in the decade. At that time a fed- 
eral district court was testing the constitutional- 
ity of the Army chaplaincy (Chapter 2). While 
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they were no longer part of the active force, 
retirees had a continuing legal obligation to the 
Air Force, as the service’s report to Congress 
said in 1984: 

Military retirement pay is unique, i.e., it is not 

like a pension, it is a conditional entitlement. 

Members must remain available for recall and 

continue to abide by the Uniform Code of 

Military Justice.* 

As fears about the case’s outcome faded, 
retiree issues also diminished. 

Military retirees clustered in such strength in 
some areas that chaplains and chapels were in 
danger of overextension. That was particularly 
true when retirees failed to make the normal 
transition to civilian churches, or lacked other 
religious affiliations. For example, chaplains at 
Randolph AFB reported in 1985 that their local 
service community consisted of 1,700 officers, 
3,500 enlisted personnel, 11,900 retired military 
personnel, 2,400 civilian employees, and their 
dependents. At some bases, it took the ISC’s 
firm hand to ensure that chaplain ministry 
focused primarily on active duty personnel and 
dependents. For instance, ISC John J. Flattery 
engineered a dramatic shift in emphasis at 
Lowry AFB in 1987. The chapel team’s energies 
and programs went from focusing “almost 
exclusively on the retiree community to actively 
seeking the support and involvement of those 
actively serving the military.” The historical 
report said: 

Our active duty people have responded won- 

derfully to the increased attention and need 

for their services. At the same time, no effort 
has been missed to continue to serve the 
needs of the retired community.” 

The first effort to redress the problem of pos- 
sible overuse of chapels by dependents of 
retirees was a change in regulation. At its plan- 
ning conference in the fall of 1980, the staff of 
the Chief’s Office discussed a study paper on 
“Retirees and Their Families in Air Force Chapel 
Programs.” A full revision of Air Force 
Regulation 265-1, The Chaplain Service, was 
ready for to go to press by the time of the next 
year’s conference, in September 1981. It 
included a major clarification of ministry to 
retirees and dependents. At the 1981 planning 
conference, Chaplain James E. Townsend of 
the Professional Division recommended 
another study of retired persons in chapel pro- 
grams. An anonymous taker of editorialized 
minutes noted, “It was pointed out to him that 
this is clearly settled (hah!) [sic] in the new 265- 
1; a valid ID card gets you chaplain services. 
Get ready for the explosion.” 

The newly revised regulation of September 
1981 included this provision in the section on 
installation staff chaplains: 

Subject to ecclesiastical law, only persons 
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holding valid identification cards are eligible 

for weddings, baptisms, and funerals by U.S. 

Air Force chaplains or in U.S. Air Force 

chapel facilities.® 
Retirees and their spouses held such ID cards, 
but their dependents (e.g., sons and daughters) 
usually did not because of their age. This revi- 
sion offered a way, for example, for a chaplain 
to refrain from conducting the wedding of a 
retiree’s non-dependent daughter. The same 
condition applied to dependents of active duty 
personnel, or civilians without valid ID cards. 

The paragraph created a stir. Almost at once 
the Office of the Chief of Chaplains issued a 
Clarification. At the end of the year an article in 
Chaplaincy Update said: 

The chapel is not a military church—a faith 

group—which acts upon its own authority. 

We are under the authority of the faith groups 

that endorse us. Our endorsement is to min- 

ister to those persons separated by military 
necessity from the normal resources of faith. 

When we care for those not part of our char- 

ter, we cross dangerous lines in the separa- 

tion of church and state. Therefore, we adopt 

the rule that persons not eligible for chaplain 

services cannot receive them. 
The article added that “we must always act in 
pastoral ways, whatever our rank or job title. . . 
It is never enough to say, ‘Thus saith the regu- 
lation.’ The pastor says: ‘Let me find ways to 
help you.’” In sum, “We must serve persons as 
caring pastors while maintaining the founda- 
tions that support our right to minister within 
the Air Force.”” 

The change created ill-will with retirees at 
some bases. For example, toward the end of 
1981 the Bergstrom chaplains alerted base 
personnel to the change in the base paper, 
parishioners in chapel bulletins, and retirees in 
their local newspaper. The historian recounted: 

When people call [the chapel] inquiring as to 

the use of the facility/participation of a chap- 

lain for a particular purpose, they are now 
met with, “Do you have a current ID card?” or 

“Does your son-daughter have a current ID 

card?” Needless to say, this is causing some 

“hard feelings.” 

Negative publicity in the Air Force Times rein- 
forced bad feelings at many levels. Some 
retirees interpreted the move as an erosion of 
retirement benefits. On the other side, some 
chaplains reportedly used the rather undiplo- 
matic approach of reading the regulation over 
the phone to inquiring parties.* 

The Chief’s Office continued wrestling with 
the ramifications of the change. Reportedly at 
the time there were half a million Air Force 
retirees and family members, with about 1,250 
retirements a month. Significant retiree popula- 
tions were developing around many installa- 
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tions, especially in Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Florida, Texas and the Washington, 
DC area. Chaplain Townsend concluded that 
problems with the regulatory change usually 
arose for one of two reasons. One was when 
chaplains failed to act pastorally in handling 
requests, especially weddings for unentitled 
persons. The second was when persons with 
no entitlement wanted to use the chapel as a 
matter of convenience, and felt that political 
pressure would help them attain their goal. At 
the Command Chaplains Conference in the 
spring of 1982, the Chief’s Office again 
stressed that chaplains at ail levels should fol- 
low a pastoral approach. That summer an arti- 
cle in Chaplaincy Update offered other 
recommendations. It advised that when peti- 
tions arrived, chaplains, not chapel managers 
or other staff personnel, should respond 
directly to requests for chaplain ministry or use 
of facilities.” 

A decision was reached at the Chief’s staff 
planning conference in August 1982 to modify 
the changed paragraph for the interim. An elec- 
tronic message to the field in late August 
added a provision to the regulation’s para- 
graph. “Pending further study, the above provi- 
sions may be waived by installation staff 
chaplains for the good of the service and when 
circumstances warrant.” The Office also for- 
warded a revision to the USAF Retirement 
Guide, Air Force Pamphlet 211-31, that read: 

Base Chapels and Related Facilities. You and 

your dependents may attend religious ser- 

vices conducted in base chapels. Other ser- 
vices and rites may be provided in 
accordance with denominational policies and 
on a space-available basis. The installation 
staff chaplain determines the extent of ser- 
vices available to you. 
At the Corona Conference of AF leaders in 
October that year, Chief of Chaplains John A. 
Collins gave written briefings on the retiree 
issue and on the “Challenge of Constitutionality 
of the Chaplaincy.” The first briefing announced 
the interim change and provided a rationale for 
the initial revision in 1981. It described the dual 
institutional accountability of chaplains to reli- 
gious bodies and the military, and the need to 
avoid a military church in agreement with the 
First Amendment’s prohibition of establish- 
ment.® 

The Chaplain Service had felt strong pressure 
to retreat from its position. The Chief’s Office 
fielded presidential, congressional, general offi- 
cer and other inquiries, and juggled many con- 
flicting signals and constraints. The next 
revision of AFR 265-1 in July 1986 deleted the 
paragraph limiting facility use to holders of valid 
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identification cards.* Placing the decision in the 
hands of the ISC was consistent with the 
emerging policy of decentralization. 

Chaplains faced the continuing problem of 
active duty and retired persons who wanted 
chaplain ministry, or the use of religious facili- 
ties, for dependents without ID cards, or for 
other non-service people. Many motivations 
were involved, and solutions were not always 
easy. For example, in 1984 an active duty per- 
son at Davis-Monthan called in a complaint to 
the commander’s open line. “I’m in the Air 
Force but cannot use the base chapel facilities 
to baptize my godson because he is not a mili- 
tary dependent.” The commander’s answer, 
ghost-written by the ISC, was this: 

Military chaplains have been chartered by 

their respective faith groups or denomina- 

tions to serve active duty personnel and their 
bona fide dependents. Baptisms, weddings, 
funerals, counseling services, and worship 
services are part of that ministry. Your 
request for a baptism is not for your depen- 
dent but for a child whose parents are civil- 
ians, and therefore not eligible for either the 

use of military facilities or the services of a 

military chaplain. In no way does this prohibit 

you from serving as a sponsor for a godson 

in a civilian Church. 
The chaplains at Charleston AFB faced similar 
problems in 1982. Two issues were weddings 
for dependents of retirees, and the sheer num- 
ber and influence of retirees in the Protestant 
parish. Lamenting the reversal of the 1981 
change in regulation covering retirees and their 
dependents, the historical report said: 

Since Charleston has more than its share of 

wedding requests from both the Navy and 

retirees, the original regulation was a very real 
message to retirees: Find a church home 
locally, as was intended. Now, however, we 
perpetuate the Protestant military congrega- 
tion of retirees who stifle active duty leader- 
ship. 
The report included a brief exchange between 
the ISC and the spouse of a retiree. it showed 
the tension about the disproportionate retiree 
influence in the Protestant parish: 

A very influential, active lay leader (retired) in 

the Protestant Women of the Chapel con- 

fronted the Installation Staff Chaplain recently 
with the statement, “You would be hard- 
pressed to operate this program without us.” 

He replied, “Try me.” 

Among several chapels with groups for retirees 
were Davis-Monthan, which formed a Retirees 
of the Chapel organization in 1981, and the 
Protestant Retirees of the Chapel at McChord 
AFB (1982).°” 
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One last minority that passed in review on AF 
bases—literally, in parade review—were oOffi- 
cers and airmen who recently joined the ser- 
vice. In any given year this institutional minority 
was about ten percent of the total force struc- 
ture. Its social patterns were basic military 
training and technical training for enlisted air- 
men, and officer training for officers. A select 
group of officers received additional training as 
pilots or navigators. Reserve Officer Training 
Corps (ROTC) summer encampments were a 
special form of training for future officers. 

Adult Value Education (AVE) was the name of 
specialized chaplain ministry for this contin- 
gent. The program followed earlier programs 
known as Character Guidance and Moral 
Leadership Training. Officers and airmen enter- 
ing the Air Force took initial training at Lackland 
AFB, and follow-on training for enlisted person- 
nel at other bases in Air Training Command 
(ATC). Chaplains in ATC handled the bulk of 
AVE. Additionally, the USAF Academy required 
compulsory AVE, and commanders at some 
overseas bases exercised their right to require 
AVE for certain troops. Confinement facilities 
sometimes included values clarification pro- 
grams in rehabilitation, such as at Kadena AB 
in 1981.% 

Air Force Regulation 50-31, Moral 
Leadership, mandated AVE. The program 
emphasized the need for persons to pursue 
ethical decision-making that was appropriate to 
their current and anticipated environments. The 
basic requirement for AVE in the first year of 
service in 1986 was four hours in basic training, 
four hours in technical training, four hours in 
officer training, and three hours in flying-navi- 
gator training. That year the ROTC encamp- 
ment curriculum incorporated three hours of 
AVE. The ATC Command Chaplain’s Office 
convened an AVE chaplain training workshop in 
September 1986. Soon thereaiter the revised 
AVE program goals more adequately 
addressed and integrated the relationship 
between individual and institutional goals. The 
ATC commander and the Chief of Chaplains 
endorsed the continuation of the AVE program 
at that time. One continuing concern was that 
the undergraduate pilot and navigator curricu- 
lum did not include AVE. 

In 1988, AVE included subjects such as 
authority versus integrity, ethical implications of 
Current issues, true and false reporting, 
accountability and moral courage, and conflict- 
ing loyalties. Again in 1988 the ATC Command 
Chaplain held an evaluation conference on AVE 
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that revised the program goals and guide. The 
conference suggested a training workshop to 
upgrade chaplains who headed base pro- 
grams. It met in September that year. A pro- 
posed revision of AFR 50-31 aimed at helping 
personnel in their moral development and ethi- 
cal decision-making rather than values clarifica- 
tion, which had been the main focus 
throughout the decade.” 

For basic trainees at Lackland, the four-hour 
AVE training happened in two ninety-minute 
blocks. Chaplains helped trainees assess their 
value systems in an atmosphere of sharing and 
open discussion. The process challenged the 
young adults to make decisions about values 
that would create a more productive lifestyle. 
AVE for technical training students (four hours) 
occurred at all bases with technical training 
missions, including Lackland. For example, at 
Lowry AFB chaplains held daily four-hour after- 
noon sessions between July and December 
1984. Nearly 9,300 students attended the 243 
sessions. Chaplain Darrel C. Highsmith was the 
AVE coordinator at Sheppard AFB in 1983-84. 
All chaplains served as facilitators for the 4,200 
students who attended in the first half of 1983, 
and 6,500 in the second half of 1984. 
Chanute’s AVE course for technical students 
happened on the second day of in-processing 
in 1984. Chaplain Warren T. Dane was the pro- 
gram coordinator. 

Things did not always work well at training 
bases. Chaplain William C. Farrugia faced the 
inaction of a commander who for three months 
failed to assign students to mandatory AVE 
classes. He wrote a letter to the technical train- 
ing squadron commander in 1984, complaining 
that “we [the chaplains] have been prepared to 
perform our role [in AVE] for a year but cannot 
do so without your assistance. Please advise 
this office, by letter, not later than 25 January, 
the status of scheduling and how you intend to 
comply with this requirement.” The captain 
immediately replied by scheduling the required 
classes before technical training officially com- 
menced, because “there is currently no time 
authorized in the syllabus to accomplish this 
training once class has begun.”"” 

Student pilots and navigators had blocks of 
three hours of AVE, following the initial officer 
AVE of four hours. Chaplains experimented 
with the best way to use the time. For example, 
at Williams AFB they carried out a revised strat- 
egy in 1983 for undergraduate pilot training 
(UPT) students. It engaged students in thought- 
provoking discussions of issues. Some of the 
questions discussed in the values clarification 
exercises were these: 
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How has the competitiveness of the UPT pro- 
gram affected your relationship with other 
men-women in the program? What do you 
hope to accomplish through pilot training? Is 
earning your wings a means or an end? To 
what extent does adversity and pressure 
affect your beliefs (values)? How do you 
accept decisions and authority of people you 
do not respect or consider important? When 
are you willing to take time out from studying 
that you really need to do to help a fellow 
student who is having a hard time? How do 
you overcome the stresses and anxieties of 
UPT? What contingency plan do you have if 
you do not make it through pilot training? 
ISC Dane formed a “new directions” group at 
Laughlin AFB in 1988. It was a post-AVE expe- 
rience for students eliminated from the flying 
program. Speakers from non-flying fields 
brought insights into other officer opportunities, 
and hope for heavy hearts. In 1987 the AVE 
program at the Navigator Training School at 
Mather AFB was upgraded in the direction of 
military professional ethics, with generally posi- 
tive critiques from students. The ATC comman- 
der used the Mather experience to reinstate 
AVE classes for all UPT students after the pre- 
vious commander canceled the requirement.'™ 


Celebrating the antiquity of microbes—of all 
things!—an anonymous poet wrote what may 
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be the shortest poem of all:'” 


Adam 
Had ’em. 


Instead of microbes, the poet might just as 
well have been writing about the social patterns 
for which chaplains designed ministry. After alll, 
Adam was single, then married, then a parent. 
He was also an ethnic minority of one, a forced 
retiree from the garden of Eden, and a compul- 
sory participant in values clarification. 

Chaplains recognized the pains and challenges of 
social structures inhabited by people. They 
engaged people in religious discourse about the 
meaning of these life-patterns, and provided 
resources for more enriching and effective lives. 

Their ministries were part of the Chaplain 
Service mission of facilitating the free exercise 
of religion. Chaplains addressed religious 
needs brought to the surface by the social 
structures occupied by people. While mostly 
chapel-affillated people attended these pro- 
grams, by definition these ministries extended 
beyond chapel! walls. Chaplains invited people 
to use religious resources to become better 
marital mates, more effective parents, fulfilled 
singles, ethnic minorities firmly anchored in 
self-identity, and men and women who. were 
new to the Air Force, but ready to apply their 
values in daily living. 


Chapter 19 
Music, Film, Drama and Art 


The founding fathers included freedom of 
speech and press with religious freedom in the 
First Amendment because beliefs and their 
expressions were intimately connected. 
Chaplains encouraged expression of religious 
beliefs in music, film, drama and art. In this way 
they facilitated the free exercise of religion 
guaranteed by the Amendment. 

People used art forms to express religious 
belief in over a hundred chapels. Some partici- 
pated directly, like choir members. Others 
joined in spirit, like congregations who heard 
them sing, or people attending a dramatic per- 
formance. 

This artistic expression of religious freedom 
resembled the magnificent music of a full sym- 
phony orchestra. It has string, brass, percus- 
sion and wind instruments, and each tone 
differs from the other while swelling the orches- 
tra’s full sound. 

Our review of music, film, drama and art on 
these pages will make no more sound than a 
composer’s score. But with music represented 
as stringed instruments, film as brass, drama 
as percussion instruments, and plastic arts as 
wind instruments, we will hear the orchestra 
resonating in chapels as people expressed reli- 
gious freedom through the arts. 


MUSIC 


In AF chapels, music played the central role 
in artistic expression of religion, like stringed 
instruments in an orchestra. Nearly every 
chapel had an organ, and one or more organ- 
ists playing at services. Some had pianists who 
played grand pianos in worship services. 
Others had brass quartets, harps, and instru- 
ments played by chapel members and perform- 
ers. Congregational singing was part of most 
worship services, and choirs were a staple of 
music programs. Most choirs had paid direc- 
tors. 

In 1988, Protestants at Altus AFB formed a 
chapel orchestra with trumpet, flute, clarinet, 
saxophone, cello and violin baritone. Chaplain 
James W. Coleman led the formation of the 
group, which a parishioner directed. The ten- 


member orchestra usually played twice a 
month at the 11:00 A.M. Protestant service. ' 

Some chaplains nurtured the role of volunteer 
leaders in music programs. For example, the 
Protestant music program at Norton AFB in 
1988 included an adult chancel choir at both 
services, a Gospel choir that sang monthly at 
its service and other Protestant services, and a 
men’s chorus for special occasions. The 
Sonshine Choir (preschool children), King’s 
Kids (elementary children), and Crossroads 
Choir (junior and senior high) rounded out the 
choirs. Chaplain Marion T. Harned consolidated 
the whole music program under a single direc- 
tor, who accompanied all choirs at an 
increased fee. He eliminated all other funded 
positions in favor of volunteer choir directors 
and organists. The music director recruited vol- 
unteers for all positions. As the year ended, the 
goal of maximizing volunteer support was 
succeeding.” 

Choirs 

It would take a ream of paper to describe all 
adult choirs and their programs. The sum and 
substance is that members practiced weekly 
and sang at worship services and other occa- 
sions. Except for occasional soloists, choir 
members were volunteers who wanted to share 
their talent and express religious beliefs 
through music. 

The choirs of the USAF Academy cadet 
chapel shared similarities and differences with 
other choirs. With a cadet’s life very fully 
scheduled, an hour a week for practice was 
premium time. Cadet chapel choirs included 
the Protestant Cadet Choir, Catholic Cadet 
Choir, Gospel Choir, Jewish Cadet Choir, and 
Cadet Chorale. The choirs and Chorale held 
concerts throughout the United States, sang at 
worship and memorial services and reunions, 
appeared on television, presented local con- 
certs, and caroled to senior citizens. For exam- 
ple, the Protestant Cadet Choir sang for over 
50,000 people in Pennsylvania in October 
1983, and in December President Ronald 
Reagan invited the Chorale to a nationally tele- 
vised tribute for Jimmie Stewart. Roger Boyd, 
Director of Music in the Protestant program 
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and director of the Cadet Chorale, retired in 
1983 after thirty years.° 

Most Protestant programs had chancel 
choirs that sang regularly at one or more ser- 
vices. Other adult choirs supplemented the 
fare. Most Catholic adult choirs were traditional 
or contemporary choirs. For example, in 1988 
the traditional choir sang at the 10:00 A.M. 
mass at Holloman AFB, and three guitarists 
and a trombonist accompanied the contempo- 
rary choir of ten at the 12:30 mass. Chaplain 
Dennis G. Volmi started a new ministry of can- 
tor in the Catholic parish at Malmstrom AFB in 
1989 to help in congregational singing.* 

Choir directors often exerted a good deal of 
influence in chapel programs through choice of 
music and other ways. For example, for four- 
teen years Mrs. Belvin Hill directed the choir 
and played the organ for Protestant services at 
Charleston AFB. One of her unique contribu- 
tions was scheduling trips for Protestant choirs 
each December. Families joined members in 
these excursions, which in 1988 included a tree 
lighting ceremony and programs at two senior 
homes.° 

At many bases Protestant Gospel choirs were 
the focus of Gospel service activity. Composed 
primarily of Blacks, they often became the cen- 
ter of the service’s social activities. Some 
Gospel programs had one or more adult choirs, 
and perhaps a teen or children’s choir. The 
adult choir sang regularly in the Gospel service, 
and at bases such as Little Rock AFB in 1988 
they added variety to other Protestant 
services.°® 


Many Gospel choirs conducted tours to’ 


bases and other locations, and helped in public 
relations. Ramstein AB’s Gospel choir went to a 
workshop in England and sang in Holland in 
January and February 1984. Thirty-seven 
Gospel choir members from Keesler AFB went 
on a nine-day whirlwind tour in 1987 and sang 
to 2,500 people. They traveled over 3,000 miles 
to Shaw, Pope, Langley, Dover, McGuire and 
Bolling AFBs, and civilian churches in 
Washington, New York City, and Tuskegee, AL. 
Chaplain Clinton Brantley and ISC James W. 
Millsaps joined them. In 1989 once again the 
Gospel choirs of Izmir and Incirlik, Turkey held 
their annual “choir exchange.” ISC Clinton 
Brantley of Incirlik accompanied fifty people 
who came to Izmir over Labor Day for a Sat- 
urday concert and Sunday picnic, complete 
with catfish.’ 

Many Gospel choirs received invitations to 
share enthusiastic renditions of Gospel music 
at local churches and other events. Fairchild 
AFB’s choir appeared on national television as 
a pre-game feature for Washington State in 
1982, representing the Air Force’s 35th anniver- 
sary. As one of Langley AFB’s four Gospel 
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choirs, the Interdenominational Mass Choir 
sang at the city of Hampton’s festival of choirs 
in 1981. These four choirs averaged several 
performances a week in the local Tidewater 
community, Maryland, and Washington areas. 
Mountain Home AFB’s choir accompanied the 
world-famous rock-n-roll group “Foreigner” at a 
Boise State University concert in 1985.° 

While no Gospel choir had the longevity of 
some other Protestant choirs, a choir’s anniver- 
sary was a time for celebration. Keesler’s 
Gospel choir claimed to be the oldest in the Air 
Force when it celebrated fourteen years in 
1985, with Chaplain Alexander J. Person as 
advisor. Travis AFB’s group said it was seven- 
teen years old the same year. Keesler’s group 
had recorded six record albums. Guest choirs 
helped both groups celebrate at their anniver- 
saries, as they did in many chapel commu- 
nities. Five visiting choirs attended a young 
choir’s jubilee at Wright-Patterson AFB in 1988. 
The eighth anniversary of Carswell’s choir in 
1982 included two chapel and nine civilian 
choirs. ISC G. Palmer Bowers welcomed the 
guests, and the Gospel choir accompanied 
Chaplain John R. Hellstern’s solo.° 

Chaplains worked conscientiously to inte- 
grate all choirs in the chapel program, including 
Gospel groups. Centrifugal forces continually 
pulled away from the center in this area as in 
others, challenging boundaries and asserting 
independence. As the person responsible for all 
base religious activities, the installation staff 
chaplain (ISC) could not allow any group to 
become independent of supervision. 

Especially in Europe and the Pacific, Gospel 
choirs helped Blacks maintain a sense of ethnic 
identity in their exercise of religious freedom. 
Gospel choirs often traveled to other bases to 
nurture ethnic and religious community, so 
ISCs found it both a necessity and challenge to 
keep Protestant programs united. For example, 
at mid-decade the United Kingdom Gospel 
Federation grew out of the United Kingdom 
Federation of Gospel Choirs. It had representa- 
tion at all bases in England except High 
Wycombe AS. Congregations from these bases 
gathered for meetings and a major meal every 
three months, with their choirs in tow. 
Attendance ranged between 500 and 600 peo- 
ple. The Federation showed an excellent spirit 
of cooperation in Protestant programs. For 
example, at RAF Mildenhall it helped sponsor a 
“Super Sunday” that brought ail Protestants 
together for worship and refreshments.'® Some 
saw this loosely-joined federation as a parallel 
of area-wide programs such as the Military 
Council of Catholic Women, or European con- 
ferences of the Protestant Women of the 
Chapel. 

Teen or children’s choirs operated at many 
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bases, both in Protestant and Catholic pro- 
grams. Beale’s seven Protestant choirs in 1983 
included a liturgical choir, chancel choir, junior 
choir, and four Gospel service choirs, two adult 
and two teen. Among many teenage choirs 
were Andersen AFB’s Teenage Gospel Choir 
(1985) and Scott AFB’s Youth Gospel Choir. 
Wurtsmith AFB’s Special Delivery was an ecu- 
menical youth choir that traveled to Wright- 
Patterson AFB and other locations in 1987, with 
Chaplain Janis D. Carlson as advisor. Ramstein 
AB and Vogelweh’s 170-member ecumenical 
youth choir, the Messengers, toured Europe 
with performances in 1989." 

Some children’s choirs had activities to make 
practicing more fun. A five-day Protestant choir 
camp at Geilenkirchen AB helped thirty children 
learn music, assemble crafts, and perform 
“Moses and the Freedom Fanatics” for over 
150 people. The Catholic young children’s choir 
at Beale enlivened practice with a story time in 
1984. Some chapels invited local children’s 
choirs on a regular basis; the Seong Yook 
Orphanage choir sang in Korean and English at 
Osan AB’s weekly Protestant services." 

Handbell choirs were popular in some 
Protestant programs. The continuing need for 
new members because of personnel moves 
challenged all choirs. In handbeil choirs, not 
having hands to ring a full octave was not as 
easily covered as a missing voice. These choirs 
faced the added burden of purchasing bells, 
and funding often depended on the chapel 
manager’s budgeting skill. For example, after 
SSgt Albert J. Centero secured appropriated 
funds for a set of handbells at RAF Fairford in 
1988, the choir was soon an off-base ambas- 
sador of goodwill. Sometimes it played before 
three hundred persons. Some handbell choirs 
were ecumenical. For instance, Wright- 
Patterson’s choir of ten enriched all masses 
and services each month in 1987. Osan’s Prot- 
estant choir played monthly at Protestant and 
Catholic services. RAF Lakenheath had proba- 
bly the most extensive program. Bell choirs 
there rehearsed twice weekly in 1987. The four 
groups were called the Liberty Bells (female 
adults, daytime rehearsa!), Bells of Freedom 
(adult, evening rehearsal), Tintinnabulators 
(senior high), and a middle school choir. These 
groups played throughout the year, with other 
choirs formed for weddings, Christmas perfor- 
mances, local concerts, and a festival and bell 
choir rally. Like many bell choirs, Davis- 
Monthan’s attended a state handbell festival in 
1984 with a mass concert of nearly fifty 
choirs."° 

Workshops and Concerts 

At many bases there was a natural connec- 
tion between musical workshops and concerts. 
Musicians and choir members often concluded 
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their workshop sessions with a public perfor- 
mance. Choirs also offered concerts and can- 
tatas independently. 

Among music workshops on AF bases was 
an ecumenical liturgical music conference at 
Travis AFB in 1983. A visiting group presented 
ideas to fifty attendees from the base and area 
about children’s liturgies, the cantor, and 
choosing music, and the day ended with a pot- 
luck dinner. Sheppard AFB’s Protestant choir 
held a one-day-a-week workshop for three 
weeks in 1983 that ended with a performance. 
As project officer, Chaplain John R. Booth 
invited a local university choral director as the 
resource person. Chaplain Paul F. McDonald 
organized a two-day Catholic musicians’ work- 
shop at Lackland AFB in 1983. It featured three 
civilian resource leaders. Over two hundred 
musicians, including sixteen Catholic persons 
from Lackland, attended the Friday evening 
session alone. The next morning, more than a 
hundred gathered to learn about Advent and 
Christmas music, choirs, folk groups, and the 
canior."* 

Most workshops encouraged Gospel choirs 
in their ministry of musical witness. For exam- 
ple, a Gospel music workshop for all Pacific 
bases occurred at Yokota AB on September 
25-29, 1984. Project Chaplain Isamu 
Matsumoto used a female civilian resource 
leader from California for the sessions. The first 
three evenings were worship services, with 150 
choir members from AF, Army, Navy and 
Marine installations participating. Nearly five 
hundred people attended the closing concert 
the next evening. During their anniversary cele- 
brations Gospel choirs often invited neighbor- 
ing base and civilian choirs to workshops. A 
choir and director from the state of Washington 
conducted the first anniversary workshop for 
Hill’s Gospel choir in 1987. What was report- 
edly SAC’s oldest Gospel choir celebrated its 
thirteenth year in 1985 at Carswell AFB. Various 
churches from the Dallas and Ft. Worth area 
joined in a workshop and concert. The inspira- 
tional choir’s anniversary workshop at Yokota 
in 1988 included choirs from Misawa AB and 
Kanto Plain. The Gospel workshop at George 
AFB in August 1988 ended with a cantata 
attended by 900 people." 

Sheppard’s annual choir workshop featured 
Gospel music in October 1987. Chaplain 
George R. Washington got a well-known direc- 
tor, Willie T. Summerville, to lead sessions for 
over sixty attendees before the Sunday after- 
noon concert. Ms Lannie S. McBride from 
Mississippi directed a workshop for Offutt 
AFB’s four Gospel choirs in 1987. Reflecting 
the vitality of free exercise of religion in Gospel 
choir workshops, one member said, “I just love 
to lift the name of the Lord through song and 
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show Him |’m grateful!”’® 

Workshops for other kinds of choirs often 
ended with concerts as well. A two-day choir 
seminar at Malmstrom AFB in 1988 included 
sessions on vocal hygiene and rehearsal tech- 
niques. More than twenty attended, forming the 
core for a Christmas cantata sung to a packed 
house." 

Christmas was a favorite time for cantatas. 
For instance, Catholic and Protestant choirs at 
Hickam AFB joined in “The Song of Christmas” 
in 1984. “Come Celebrate Jesus” was a popu- 
lar cantata at many bases in 1987. Sixty adults 
and thirty children sang the cantata at Clark 
AB, with rehearsals beginning in October. 
Thirty-five adults and eighty-two children and 
youth presented the piece at Misawa AB, 
accompanied by an eight-piece orchestra. 
Adults manned a live nativity scene as part of 
the scenery, and the handbell choir offered a 
prelude. Nearly four hundred persons attended 
the first performance at Hill AFB, and nearly six 
hundred the second one on Christmas Eve. 
Between the two the ecumenical choir sang for 
patients and staff at the Veterans Hospital in 
Salt Lake City." 

Christmas concerts featured different types 
of music and drama. Six weeks of rehearsals 
went into Nellis’ first “Singing Christmas Tree,” 
a musical extravaganza of secular and religious 
songs and skits in 1983. The Protestant 
Christmas concert in 1987 featured a children’s 
choir, chancel and Gospel choirs, five civilian 
choirs, and a string quartet. Over four hundred 
people attended the performance and tree 
lighting that followed. The Protestant cantata 
choir gave its chapel performance at Iraklion 
AS before Christmas in 1987. On December 30, 
members sang, served a meal, and distributed 
gifts to nearly two hundred prisoners in 
lraklion’s city prison." 

Choirs at several chapels performed Handel’s 
“Messiah” each year, but probably nowhere as 
long as Keesler AFB. In 1985, the thirty-second 
season, the chapel offered two performances 
of the great Christmas oratorio. The event 
strengthened ties with local communities. The 
director and harpsichordist came from the local 
area, and orchestral members from Mobile and 
the University of Mississippi. Fourteen soloists 
and a hundred and thirty persons sang in the 
oratorio, including Center Commander Thomas 
J. Hickey. The chapel at Wright-Patterson 
received cooperation from the local community 
of Dayton in two performances of the 
“Messiah” in 1984. Chaplain Steven M. 
Hardman was project officer. Langley’s 
Protestant choir director combined the efforts 
of chapel choirs and an acappella choir for the 
“Messiah” in 1983, with Chaplain James 
Brooks as advisor. The Protestant choir direc- 
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tor at Geilenkirchen chose the oratorio for 
performance at Christmas in 1987, starting 
weekly rehearsals with seventy singers in 
October. A seventeen-piece Dutch orchestra 
accompanied the performance in a town 
church, and eight hundred people attended. A 
reviewer in a local paper said that “female 
directors are, unfortunately, still the exception 
here.” It was an “extra delight to witness the 
competence of this American woman,” who 
also directed the orchestra.” 

Easter cantatas filled chapels at some bases. 
Hickam’s combined choirs offered “Worthy is 
the Lamb” twice in the spring of 1983. At 
Ellsworth AFB, over six hundred people 
attended the Easter cantata at the base theater 
in 1987. Full costumes, makeup, special light- 
ing and scenery gave the service an atmo- 
sphere of solemnity and inspiration. The 
Protestant choirs at Zweibruecken AB sang an 
Easter cantata in 1987 at the chapel and for 
townspeople, federal prisoners, and those in an 
American correction center. Protestants and 
Catholics jointly presented “Jesus Christ, 
Superstar” at Davis-Monthan AFB during Holy 
Week in 1984.?' 

A concert at Misawa AB marked Bach’s 
300th birthday in 1985. It included twenty of 
the Composer’s piano, organ, violin and vocal 
works. Among many Gospel choir concerts 
was a “Gospelrama” at Langley AFB in 1984, 
with four Gospel service choirs singing tradi- 
tional and contemporary music. A similar pro- 
gram at Zaragoza AB that year featured the 
base’s Gospel choirs and four from Torrejon 
AB. An Advent celebration of classical church 
music included two organs, a new harpsichord 
and bell choir at Tinker AFB. The chapel at 
Barksdale AFB rededicated its pipe organ in 
1983 with a concert by retired Chapel Manager 
Barry Farmer. Installed at a cost of $1,800 in 
1939 when the chapel was new, the organ was 
one of only six left in the Air Force in 1983. The 
reconditioning cost reportedly was $55,000.” 

All adult choirs, a folk group, and junior and 
teen choirs joined in a choir festival at Hickam 
AFB in 1984. After each group presented sev- 
eral pieces, the evening ended with a joint 
melody by Catholic and Protestant choirs. A 
children’s festival at Clark AB in 1987 featured 
the Protestant cherub and elementary choirs, 
Catholic children’s choirs, and several off-base 
and denominational choirs.” 

Many chapels sponsored concerts by travel- 
ing choruses, singing groups and vocalists. A 
full list of these events is unwarranted, but the 
following summary shows the kinds of groups 
involved. 

Choirs from colleges and universities per- 
formed concerts at some bases. A contempo- 
rary singing group, the “Red Letter Edition,” 
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Chaplain Ronald M. Gavin and spouse at prayer breakfast, Pope AFB, 1984. 


appeared at Whiteman AFB in 1984 and 1985 
as one of many guests at bases. Another was 
the “New Light Singers,” who offered a concert 
of contemporary and traditional Christian music 
at Chanute AFB in 1985. Probably the most 
popular group was the “Continental Singers 
and Orchestra,” with about twenty years of 
exposure in military communities. People at 
Torrejon AB housed thirty-three performers in 
1982, and five hundred people enjoyed the two 
concerts scheduled by Chaplain Charles F. 
Law. The group stopped at Laughlin AFB in 
1983 for the fourth year in a row, at Bolling AFB 
in 1987, and at many other locations.” 

In 1989 Chaplain Paul A. Anderson of Clark 
AB organized a two-week series of concerts in 
the Philippines by Jean Costner, a contem- 
porary Christian singer. With support from the 
Morale, Welfare and Recreation Division, the 
singer offered a “Back-to-School” concert at 
the base and three evening concerts with over 
1,300 people attending.” 

Among other vocalists with chapel concerts 
were Debbie Boone, with over a thousand peo- 
ple attending at Bitburg AB in 1985, and Steve 
Taylor, who was accompanied by a light and 
sound show at Edwards AFB in 1987. 
Recording artist and Gospel songwriter Gordon 
Jensen gave four concerts in three days at 
Lajes Field in 1985, with over five hundred peo- 
ple attending.” 
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People had many reasons for attending films 


during chaplain programs. Films were part art, 
part education, and part entertainment, and 
they carried a variety of messages. By attend- 
ing religious film series and other film pro- 
grams, people expressed their religious 
freedom. Their motives were as pluralistic as 
expressions of religion in the United States. 

The USAF Chaplain Service Resource Board 
had responsibility for stocking and maintaining 
the Chaplain Film Library used by chaplains. 
Norton AFB housed the library, which included 
between 425 and 750 different titles in the 
decade. Chapter 20 discusses television, local 
video media, and video libraries. 

The revised Chaplain Film Guide (1989) from 
the Resource Board included alphabetical, 
numerical, and search word indices, and 
discussion guides for all films. The hundred and 
nine subjects in the topical index showed the 
film library’s breadth. On the list were tradi- 
tional religious topics, abuse, AIDS, conflict, 
divorce, drugs, Holocaust, money, readiness 
and mobility, self-esteem, sex, stress, suicide, 
and war and peace.” 

Chaplains turned to the Guide for information 
on films. The chaplain audiovisual products 
manager at Norton handled all administration, 
cataloged films, maintained the inventory, and 
processed requests through base audiovisual 
libraries. TSgt Steven A. Johnson replaced 
MSgt Russell A. Scott as manager in 1985. As 
the decade closed, Chaplain Service policy 
was not to lend prints to base agencies, 
Department of Defense (DOD) components, 
civilian churches, or civic, recreational or edu- 
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cational groups. Earlier in the Eighties the 
library had regional extensions in Germany and 
Japan.” 

As part of the larger merger of the AF 
Aerospace Audio-Visual Service (AAVS) into 
the Defense Audio-Visual Agency (DAVA) in 
1980, the Chaplain Film Library faced a major 
problem. Chaplain films from all the military 
services were to merge, but the type, quantity 
and distribution process varied significantly 
among the services. Theoretically, consolida- 
tion increased the inventory available to all mili- 
tary chaplains. In practice it resulted in AF 
chaplains not getting films bought with AF 
funds because other services were using them. 
Each service purchased films with no assur- 
ance of their use. Additionally, only the Air 
Force had a chaplain film manager on site at 
DAVA. The Chaplain Service had the largest 
collection of films among the services, with 635 
titles out of 1,413, and was the largest user. 
About three hundred of the titles were dupli- 
cates among the services. The Army and Navy 
did not manage their chaplain films with a 
computer, as did the Air Force.” 

Navy chaplains immediately flooded the 
office with requests for AF chaplain films, and 
to a lesser degree so did Army chaplains. After 
the Armed Forces Chaplains Board reached no 
consensus about inter-service use in 1981, the 
Office of the Chief of Chaplains stepped in to 
protect AF chaplain films. The AF chaplain film 
manager sent films exclusively to AF chaplains 
unless there were enough prints for the other 
services. Army and Navy chaplains had to 
return films in seven to ten days. 


TABLE 47 
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DAVA disbanded in 1985, and the AF 
Chaplain Film Library reverted administratively 
to AAVS. The merger proved less than suc- 
cessful in many ways. 

The USAF Chaplain Service Resource Board 
recommended films and videos to the Office of 
the Chief of Chaplains for purchase approval. 
Table 47 shows that film and video purchases 
between 1981 and 1988 totalled over 
$630,000. The table also portrays the library’s 
inventory of titles and prints from 1980 to 
1988, with additional notes.*' 

As exhibited in Table 47, chaplain leaders 
removed over 350 titles and 7,000 prints in a 
major overhaul in 1986. Chaplains requested 
about 1,500 of the obsolete prints, and the 
agency destroyed the rest to comply with con- 
tractual restrictions. Also that year, all films in a 
series fell under a single inventory number so 
chaplains received a whole series at once. 

The Chaplain Service was a leader in acquir- 
ing one-half inch VHS video tapes of selected 
films. This product soon became the Air 
Force’s official media, but for some time the 
Chaplain Film Library contained most of these 
videos in the AF inventory. Purchase of VHS 
video tapes mounted in Fiscal Year (FY) 1983, 
when they consisted of about thirty percent of 
the chaplain prints purchased. The next year 
this number rose to more than eighty percent 
of the prints bought. 

The addition of new films to the inventory 
showed the impact of this technology. 
Furthermore, additions revealed the Resource 
Board’s judgment about which films had 
potential in chaplain ministry. In FY 1981, 
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220 prints added and 
| 764 prints deleted 


38,488 


6/223 12 titles added and 352 
deleted; 220 prints 
added and 7,030 deleted 


7,403 38,024 
7,624 94,373 
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eleven new titles and 220 prints came into the 
inventory; sixty-one titles and 511 prints in FY 
1983; forty-eight titles and 825 prints in FY 
1984; eight titles and 120 prints in FY 1985; 
twelve titles and 220 prints in FY 1986; twenty 
titles and 196 prints in FY 1987; and nineteen 
titles and 221 prints in FY 1988. 

Data on showings and total attendance at 
films was inaccurate since users forwarded 
sporadic and incomplete information. The man- 
ager maintained no reporting statistics after 
1986. Based on the library manager’s reports 
and working experience, available statistics, 
and number of bookings, Table 48 lists the 
decade’s most popular films.” 

Besides local films, probably the only major 
movie made about AF chaplains in the Eighties 
was a segment of the Air Force Now series 
used by commanders. Chaplain Donald D. 
Reeves of the Chaplain Resource Board was 
the film’s project officer. AAVS produced 
“Ministry in Blue” at Maxwell AFB and Gunter 
AFS in 1983. The twenty-minute vignette 
showed chapels open for worship all day long, 
and dramatized chaplaincy contributions to 
quality of life in the Air Force.* The vintage film 
“The Air Force Chaplaincy—Where the Men 
Are” entered the registry of historical films in 1986. 

Chaplain films appeared in many contexts, 
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including worship services, religious education 
workshops, chapel organizations, growth 
groups, and Adult Value Education classes. 
Marriage and family enrichment groups used 
such series as “Focus on the Family” and oth- 
ers to discuss parental values. Some chapels 
held noontime film series on weekdays. For 
example, people at Randolph AFB gathered for 
lunch and a film each Wednesday in 1985 at 
11:00 A.M. and 12:15. Several hundred people 
saw films or series such as “Evidence for 
Faith,” “Hooked on Life,” “The Spirit-Controlled 
Temperament,” “Love is a Decision,” “Growing 
up Whole,” and “One Is a Whole Number.” 
Ramstein AB’s noon film ministry was a hit in 
1989. The Tuesday lunches included “Yeshua,” 
“How Should We Then Live,” “Origins,” and 
“Focus on the Family.” Training bases made 
heavy use of series. Chaplain William L. Graves 
scheduled such films as “Born Again,” “The 
Greatest Story Ever Told,” “The Ten 
Commandments” and “Luther” for the hundred 
people who enjoyed gourmet sandwiches and 
films each month in 1982. Lackland’s basic 
trainee branch chaplains arranged weekly films 
in 1989 such as “Football Fever,” “Conversion 
of Colonel Bottomly,” “World of Seance” (de- 
bunking this illusion), “The Sun Seekers,” 
“Heavensent” and “Peace Child.” 
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More than seventy children attended 
Hickam’s film festival during the summer 
Sunday School hour, when attendance usually 
lagged. Among feature-length films shown at 
bases were “Jesus: The Film” (RAF Bentwaters, 
1985), the Billy Graham film “The Prodigal” 
(Spangdahlem AB, 1984), and three films dur- 
ing a revival at Elmendorf AFB in 1983 that led 
to fifty professions of faith (“A Thief in the 
Night,” “Distant Thunder,” and “Image of the 
Beast”).* 

Films also played a role in mobility and 
deployment ministry. A chaplain and chapel 
manager took. with them twenty-five films on 
the Proud Phantom deployment from 
Homestead AFB to Egypt in 1980. Over 2,600 
viewers saw the films in several hundred show- 
ings. The favorite was “The Conversion of 
Colonel Bottomly,” shown six times to over 500 
people during the exercise. One continuing 
problem was that films were not always avail- 
able on schedule. For example, Chaplain Louis 
H. Eason Ill improvised a family enrichment 
program at RAF Feltwell in 1985 after films 
failed to arrive on time.* 


DRAMA 


At this point in the chapter, two of the 
orchestra’s instrumental sections are playing, 
the strings symbolizing religious expression in 
music, and the brass representing film. Now 
the percussion section joins in, signifying 
drama in chaplain programs around the Air 
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Force. 

Professional and amateur dramatics found a 
home in chapel programs. Cadres of the 
Covenant Players were the most popular 
professional troupe appearing in chapels. 
Usually four or more cast members performed 
skits and plays over a couple of days at several 
base locations. This non-profit touring group 
had seventy-five units in 1983, and units had 
appeared in nearly forty countries.* The reli- 
gious message of these players was some- 
times subtle, but the troupes covered many 
subjects including values, human relations, 
human potential, family life, substance abuse, 
and dramatic arts. Host families housed them 
during visits to chapels. 

One unit followed a typical Sunday schedule 
at RAF Alconbury in 1984. Players appeared at 
Protestant and Catholic worship services that 
morning, an afternoon youth workshop, and a 
dinner program that night. They touched more 
areas of a base during longer visits. For exam- 
ple, Chaplain Luis A. Ojeda scheduled a four- 
member group of Players at Clark AB in 1988. 
During their week’s stay they presented dra- 
mas, skits and plays, and described personal 
experiences to more than five hundred people 
at forty-five locations. Performances occurred 
at base schools, the flightline, and other duty 
and community areas. The players aiso helped 
in Social Actions programs. A troupe at 
Randolph AFB in 1983 met people at comman- 
der’s calls, work areas, a youth retreat, chapel 
services, dormitories, and the recreation center. 


Pate toc PE rane as al dl 
Chapel staff’s live nativity scene, Williams AFB, 1984. 
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Two base agencies cooperated with the chapel 
to invite a unit to Seymour Johnson AFB in 
1981, and over 2,000 people enjoyed the 
Players’ charm, wit and humor at twenty 
events. Chaplain Marion M. Johnson arranged 
for the Players to hold a chapel drama work- 
shop at Hill AFB in 1987. His evaluation rated 
the group’s acceptance excellent in local 
elementary, junior high, and high schools, fair 
at chapel performances, and poor at other base 
performances. 

Amateur dramatic productions included chil- 
dren’s plays at Christmas, reenactment of the 
Last Supper, and other performances. Few 
chapels had active drama groups. One excep- 
tion was the Chapel Drama Group at Pope AFB 
in 1982. It performed shows from Short Dramas 
for the Church at worship services and potluck 
dinners. Chaplain Ralph E. McCulloh was one 
of the players. The Promise Players was a 
repertory company organized at Langley AFB in 
1983. Its first performance at a worship service, 
a play called “Jesus and the Optimist,” was 
written by Norma McPhee, a chaplain’s 
spouse. The King’s Kids, children from age five 
to the high teens, produced skits and plays at 
Norton AFB in 1983. Chaplain Perry B. Irby 
wrote and produced “Because He Lives” at 
Tinker AFB in 1987 as a drama of biblical 
scenes from Jesus’ life. More than twenty 
youth and members of the Gospel choir were 
players. “Flight Final” was an evangelistic out- 
reach played for a packed crowd at RAF 
Alconbury’s theater in 1988. It portrayed an AF 
family experiencing the struggles of life, and the 
climax was the return of Christ. An ecumenical 
effort at Hessisch-Oldendorf AS in 1987 
resulted in a dramatic presentation of Christ’s 
passion.*° 


PLASTIC ARTS 


The fourth orchestral section is the wind sec- 
tion, which for us represents the plastic arts in 
chapel programs. Religious expression has 
relied on the plastic arts for centuries, and they 
played a role in the expression of religious free- 
dom in AF chapels. Chapter 26 discusses 
architecture and chapel windows. 

While not widespread, art workshops and 
religious art shows had a following at some 
bases. Protestants at Hickam AFB sponsored 
five workshops in 1981 on “Religion Through 
the Arts.” They covered children’s art, family 
communication through art, personal creativity, 
sacred art and banner-making. A fine arts festi- 
val at Aviano AB included art work, original 
writings, and performing arts. A Youth Music 
and Arts Festival at Clark AB in 1989 ran sev- 
eral hours a day for eight days. Daily atten- 
dance averaged a hundred and forty people as 
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children participated in choral music, hand- 
bells, dance, drama and handcrafts. The 
Protestant Music Department hosted the festi- 
val under the direction of Chaplain John L. 
Tarrant, Jr.*° 

A large-scale religious arts festival provided a 
fitting conclusion to American Heritage Week at 
Lackland AFB, which ran from June 27 to July 
4, 1982. Basic trainees, jail inmates from San 
Antonio, and artists from Lackland and the city 
contributed finished products. Cavernous 
Chapel 8 overflowed with trainees’ paintings, 
Jewish art work, ragtime art (over a hundred 
pieces from inmates), posters, banners, 
Orthodox iconography, and displays from 
Mormon heritage. A slide presentation on 
American art gave historical perspective to the 
event. Lawn activities included opening cere- 
monies by a drum and bugle corps, bagpipe 
and Christian rock concerts, balloon messages, 
concession stands, and choral concerts. A twi- 
light interfaith prayer vigil for America ended 
the week’s festivities.” 

Banners of many sizes and designs hung in 
chapels as the most popular form of visual art. 
Some with very general designs remained on 
chapel walls from one service to the next. Other 
faith-specific banners decorated faith group 
services.” 

At Chaplain Paul W. Berny’s suggestion, the 
Catholic Women of the Chapel at Hill AFB 
designed and sewed a sixteen by ten foot ban- 
ner of the Nativity. They spent more than a 
thousand hours in the chapel basement, cutting 
and sewing the impressive scene. The women 
repeated the effort in the spring of 1989, 
sewing an equally large banner for Easter ser- 
vices. Among other arts practiced in chapels 
were Eastern Orthodox egg decorating and 
icon-making, discussed in Chapter 15. 


People expressed religion through the arts as 
chaplains facilitated their free exercise of reli- 
gion. Many chapel people recognized the 
capacity of music to touch depths of emotion 
and lead souls gently. Organists and pianists 
provided accompaniment in worship, thou- 
sands of people sang in choirs, and millions of 
worshippers felt enriched by choral renditions, 
concerts and cantatas. The artistic medium of 
film illuminated spiritual aspects of life and 
probed mysteries of faith, though few ignored 
the entertainment value of film. Chaplains made 
heavy use of films from the Chaplain Film 
Library, and some rented commercial religious 
movies. “The play’s the thing,” Shakespeare 
claimed, though few chapels applied his 
maxim. Covenant Players troupes, standard 
Christmas performances by children, and occa- 
sional local players were the extent of drama in 
chapels. The requirement that chapels had to 
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Living Christmas tableaux, Williams AFB, 1984 (top, left, clockwise); “Godspell” at RAF 
Upper Heyford, 1989; puppeteer, Charleston AFB, 1982; dramatic rehearsal at Langley AFB, 
1985. 
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Last Supper reenactment at Bergstrom AFB, 1984 and make-up for the play (top and right); 
youth drama ministry at Ellsworth AFB, 1981 (middle, left); Catholic children’s Christmas 


play, Williams AFB, 1984 (bottom). 
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Liturgical dance at Misawa AB. 


Roman Catholic crucifix, Hickam AFB. 


present a neutral status when services were not 
in progress restricted the display of visual art in sanc- 
tuaries. Would-be artists found outlets for expres- 
sion in occasional art shows and workshops. Artwork at Misawa AB. 


Chapter 20 
Chapel Outreach 


Children playing on the bank of a pond soon 
start throwing rocks. When one hits the placid 
surface, circles ripple out from the impact. 
Similarly, people of religious belief create rip- 
ples as they share faith and do acts of goodwill 
among the less fortunate. The free exercise of 
religion in Air Force chapels included outreach 
in word and deed. 

This chapter discusses three ripples from the 
practice of religious freedom in chapels. People 
shared information about chapel activities in 
publications, radio and television. They shared 
beliefs in parish renewals and revivals. Third, 
they shared goods with those in need through 
humanitarian efforts. Like ripples on a pond, 
these areas sometimes overlapped. 


SHARING INFORMATION 


Sharing information was an integral part of all 
chapel programs. Chapels depended on ade- 
quate publicity through print and other media. 
Chapels used public relations to struggle for 
the attention of people bombarded with all 
kinds of information. To ignore the need for 
good public relations was a deadly error, but 
this was a difficult challenge since chapels had 
to address two or three distinct audience 
groups. One was the active duty force. Families 
living on base were the second group, and a 
third, all personnel and dependents living in off- 
base communities. 

Chaplain inspectors always showed interest 
in the success of a chapel’s public relations. 
The Chaplain Branch of the Air Force In- 
spection and Safety Center said in a newsletter 
in 1984, “Chapel program publicity outside the 
chapel is often inadequate.” Speaking to com- 
mand chaplains earlier, Chaplain Ronald A. 
Millian, Chief of the Branch, said that while 
chapel worship bulletins improved over the 
years, spelling errors continued. People in 
chapel programs knew about most available 
chapel activities, and the chapel service sched- 
ule appeared on ten to forty-five bulletin boards 
at most bases. He feared most that “publicity 
of the chapel program outside the chapel itself 
is often limited.” Many base newcomers 
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received no visit or information on chapel activ- 
ities, and most chapel programs limped in base 
newspaper coverage. Admittedly some editors 
were uncooperative, but he encouraged chap- 
lains to cultivate them and submit quality mate- 
rial. One command chaplain said he made 
progress by discussing base paper coverage 
with responsible people at command level, and 
another mentioned bulk mailings to all base 
residents. ' 

Describing the chapel’s publicity efforts at 
Langley AFB in 1984, chaplain inspectors listed 
positive and negative elements found at most 
bases: 

Publicity for the chapel program included 

attractive Sunday worship bulletins and 

inserts, schedules of regular and special ser- 

vices, and posters for special activities. A 

Chapel 2 bimonthly Protestant newsletter, 

The Bethel, was noteworthy. Publicity hand- 

outs were given out at the weekly introduc- 

tion briefing [for new personnel]. Special 
chapel events were publicized in the base 
official bulletin. How to locate the duty chap- 
lain was listed in the official bulletin as 
required. There is a need for more chapel 
publicity in the base newspaper, especially 
during special religious seasons. Christmas 
and Hanukkah services were not publicized 
in the base paper, for example. Schedules of 
services were sent through distribution to 
appropriate base units and activities, but a 
list of bulletin boards where chapel schedules 
are posted needs to be developed and used, 
as required. The chaplains have developed 
posters with the squadron chaplain’s photo- 
graph that will be displayed on each unit bul- 
letin board to encourage-facilitate unit 
chaplain ministry.’ 
Chapel management personnel carried out 
most publicity tasks under the general supervi- 
sion of the installation staff chaplain (ISC). It 
was not easy to measure success in this task. 

Base newspaper publicity varied from place 
to place, and while some papers printed paid 
announcements from local churches, few chap- 
els used paid advertisements. Chapels at some 
bases struggled to get the service schedule 
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printed, while at other places editors were more 
accommodating. For example, the Bolling 
Beam often dedicated half a page to chapel 
activities in 1988. One December issue had 
short articles with these headlines: “Holiday 
Food Drive,” “Chapel Christmas Schedule,” 
“New Year’s Schedule,” “Religious Class 
Schedule,” “Child Care Schedule,” “Protestant 
Youth,” “Catholic Inquiry Classes,” “Chapel 
Sunday School,” and “Ministry to Couples.” 
Some base papers printed regular columns by 
chaplains, and others invited articles several 
times a year. Some chaplains wrote well- 
drafted columns. For example, in 1984 
Chaplain Jack D. Ritsema’s article for The 
Sunburst at Holloman AFB had the headline, 
“Are You Ready for the Final Inspection?” He 
commended the base for the recent 
Operational Readiness Inspection and dis- 
cussed the impending “GWT Inspection,” the 
“Great White Throne Inspection—coming no 
notice.” This inspection “is going on right now,” 
and people should prepare for the out-briefing. 
His religious message was that Jesus provided 
help for “inspection-centered living.”? Readers 
who opened the page probably scanned the 
article because of its style, whether or not they 
agreed with the chaplain’s message. 

Chaplains faced a major problem with base 
editors. The chaplain wanted publicity for 
chapel events, but the editor wanted news. 
Papers shied away from becoming the chapel’s 
publicity organ since space was at a premium. 
Chapel sections found easy publication if they 
turned in pertinent, well-written news stories. 
The most newsworthy articles were usually 
interviews of chaplains and other staff mem- 
bers by base or civilian reporters. These articles 
almost always succeeded with their focus on 
personalities. 


Brake Jobs 
Plugs and Pointers 


TABLE 49 | CHAPLAIN’S CALLING CARDS 


CHAPEL OUTREACH 


Many chapels designed stylish brochures for 
base newcomers. At Pope AFB in 1989, a bi- 
fold brochure on heavy stock had nine inserts 
on chaplains and programs, including ISC 
Richard B. Higgins’ welcome and sketches of 
chaplains.* 

Chapels also advertised at base open houses 
and fairs. Helped by many volunteers, ISC 
Edward C. Zimbrick set up a chapel booth at 
Loring AFB’s open house in 1987. Over five 
hundred people tried their skill at a computer- 
ized Bible quiz, viewed videos on chapel activi- 
ties, and picked up religious literature. Slides 
and articles emphasized the chapel’s worship 
schedule, and several puppet shows registered 
children for Vacation Bible School. Chapel 
groups advertised their activities at the base 
exchange during the chapel’s fall fair at 
Chanute AFB. Booths had slides and informa- 
tion, and the bell and chapel choirs performed 
selections. In 1985, the fair’s second year, 
about three hundred people visited displays.° 

Some chapels hired publicists with chaplain 
funds to publicize activities within chapel com- 
munities and outside. In 1987, Osan’s publicist 
issued a weekly service insert with information 
and requests for volunteers, and submitted 
information to the base paper, daily bulletin, 
and the radio and television calendar. The 
Protestant publicist at Bergstrom AFB did 
much the same, and arranged photographic 
coverage of chapel events. She cultivated deci- 
sion-makers in the photo laboratory, graphics, 
reproduction, base paper, base exchange and 
commissary.® 

Regular worship bulletins and newsletters 
were two staples for “getting the word out.” 
Most chapels used these print media success- 
fully, some combining both into an enlarged 
service bulletin. The Air Force Logistics 
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Command (AFLC) Chaplain’s Office purchased 
bulletin stock for all chapels, and bulletin cov- 
ers were uniform every Sunday. 

Chaplains tested different kinds of public 
relations projects to see how they worked. ISC 
Ronald E. Gallagher reported that contrary to 
all reports, Altus AFB had a free lunch in 1987. 
Then in its second year, the monthly program 
fed lunch to all comers, and several hundred 
people enjoyed food and fellowship. The pro- 
gram generated goodwill and excellent public 
relations. Chaplain James W. King passed out 
novel calling cards at Griffiss AFB in 1989 (see 
Table 49). The second card also included the 
Chaplain Service seal. In 1989 the Catholic 
community at Robbins AFB sent out 450 letters 
to nominal Catholics on the personnel roster, 
inviting them to Holy Week services. Easter 
attendance jumped to 950 people from an 
average of 600.’ 

Earlier pages of this volume mentioned other 
public relations activities, including clergy days. 
Some public relations opportunities were one- 
of-a-kind. For example, Chaplain Henry A. 
Nordstrand prayed an invocation at the rollout 
of the first production C-21A Learjet in Tucson, 
AZ in 1984. This military version of the well- 
known Learjet business aircraft seated six to 
eight passengers, and was the first of eighty 
the Air Force operated under a lease contract. 
Chaplain Marget E. McRobbie joined a Military 
Airlift Command crew from Andrews AFB on a 
flight of Air Force Two in 1982. She was one of 
forty-three people on the C-137 passenger list, 
which included Vice President and Mrs. George 
Bush. In 1987, Chaplain Steven R. Rich of F. E. 
Warren AFB lectured at Laramie Community 
College, helped the United Way distribution 
committee, and spoke for a Billy Graham 
Crusade in Cheyenne, WY. ISC Selwyn G. 
Geller of RAF Upper Heyford invited an Oxford 
don and famous scripture scholar, Dr. E. P. 
Sanders, to lecture in the first quarterly dinner 
forum featuring Oxford personalities.® 

At Air Staff level, the Chaplain Service 
improved the attractiveness of the chaplain dis- 
play at the USAF Museum at Wright-Patterson 
AFB in 1989. Chaplain James E. Price of the 
Education and Professional Development 
Division, aided by Reserve Chaplains Richard 
H. Thomas and John E. Groh, recommended 
fresh designs for a display located in a new 
wing. The AFLC Chaplain’s Office coordinated 
local details. In 1989 the Chaplain Service dedi- 
cated a memorial marker and tree in the 
museum garden. The marker bore the inscrip- 
tion, “In Remembrance of Chaplain Service 
Personnel Who Have Ministered To Their 
People At Home and Abroad.” In the Office of 
the Chief of Chaplains, the Ecclesiastical and 
Public Relations Officer carried out public rela- 
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tions duties (see Chapter 11). 

Chaplains shared chapel information and reli- 
gious programming through radio, television, 
video cassettes and other media. Under the 
direction of the Armed Forces Chaplains Board, 
the Armed Forces Radio and Television Service 
(AFRTS) broadcasted regular religious 
programming overseas on radio and television. 
Late in the decade, AF Chaplain Richard 
Davenport was religious programming coordi- 
nator for AFRTS. He reported that AFRTS tele- 
vision had four half-hour television slots. One 
was a Protestant worship format taken from 
civilian television. Another featured the Black 
worship experience. The third was a Catholic 
Bible program, and the fourth rotated among 
non-worship religious shows every six weeks. 
AFRTS radio included four twenty-five to thirty 
minute siots each week of religious program- 
ming, including a worship segment and talk, 
music and magazine shows."° 

Chaplains in some areas took the initiative in 
local radio and television. In 1985, the chaplain 
duty officer at Clark AB recorded seven-minute 
devotions during the week’s duty, rotating 
among Protestant chaplains. Chaplain Charles 
W. Perry was project officer. The devotions 
played every morning on Far East News (FEN) 
radio. Chaplain Walter M. |. Courter began his 
Protestant News Network broadcast on FEN at 
Andersen AFB in 1984. The show at 6:55 A.M. 
and 5:30 P.M. on Sunday described weekly 
Protestant happenings, interviewed lay people, 
or had short sermons. Chaplain Herrie L. Reed, 
Jr. of Kunsan AB initiated “Good Morning 
Korea,” weekday five-minute devotions, on 
Armed Forces Korea Network (AFKN) radio in 
1987. Chaplain Kenneth R. Colton was project 
officer for “Word and Music,” five minutes of 
music and message broadcast over AFKN in 
the Kunsan and Kwang Ju AB region in 1981. 
Chaplains at Iraklion AS, Greece alternated 
places in a program of the same name over 
AFRTS each morning in 1981. “Listen for a 
Minute!” was Chaplain James A. Curry’s early- 
morning radio meditation over Thule AB radio 
in 1981. Chaplain Steven R. Rich narrated a 
thirteen-week marriage enrichment program 
over a Cheyenne, WY station in 1987. It was so 
successful that Christian Radio Network syndi- 
cated it. Chaplains at Keesler AFB broadcasted 
morning devotions and Protestant services to 
patients over the medical center’s in-house 
radio system in 1983. Through the chapel’s 
conference call system, missile site personnel 
at Malmstrom AFB heard the Protestant 
Candlelight Service and Midnight Mass at 
Christmas, 1981. Sunday mass at Thule AB 
went via telephone to Sondrestrom AB’s 
Catholics in 1988." . 

Chapel teams used television, video taping 
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and cassettes in many ways to share informa- 
tion and beliefs. ISC Philip J. Fain taped the 
Sunday Protestant service at Thule for 
Protestants without a chaplain at Sondrestrom. 
Chaplains at Suwon AB scheduled religious, 
musical and other videos for the base TV chan- 
nel in 1988. The chaplains’ daily television 
spots were popular at Incirlik in 1985, and 
viewers gave feedback to ISC Robert E. 
Carney. The chapel team taped worship ser- 
vices at Whiteman AFB in 1987 for broadcast 
over the hospital’s television system, and in 
launch control facilities.” 

Some chapels formed video libraries for 
check-out and base television programming. 
The 7th Air Force appropriated $5,000 for the 
chapel to buy about a hundred and fifty videos 
at Osan AB in 1987. This family video library 
supplied fifty hours of weekly family and reli- 
gious programming when emergency exercises 
did not preempt the base network. Chaplains 
also held video discussions on Wednesday 
noon, with about thirty people attending. 
People checked out titles from a small video 
library at Izmir, Turkey. It had titles such as 
Amy Grant’s “Circle of Love,” Billy Graham’s 
“The Holy Spirit, and” Joyce Landorf’s “His 
Stubborn Love.” The $2,000 video library 
formed at Galena Airport in 1989 covered many 
subjects." 

Holiday video greetings kept people at 
remote bases in contact with home. Sixty per- 
sons at Kunsan AB filmed holiday messages for 
their families in 1985. The chaplains at Pirinclik 
arranged a project called “Home for 
Christmas.” At the chaplains’ request, families 
sent video tapes. The chapel section spliced 
parts of the tapes for a Home for Christmas 
night viewing, then personnel received their 
tapes. "* 

ISC Leland C. Mead and MSgt Wayne L. 
Harms formed a video outreach ministry in the 
community around Mt. Home AFB in 1989. A 
local television station gave free time for spe- 
cial chapel activities like choir cantatas, chil- 
dren’s programs, and a Sermon from Science 
speaker. Several major video producers 
released copyrights, allowing the airing of Bible 
studies and other religious videos, and also 
provided copies of programs. This broadcast 
ministry reached over 3,000 base and commu- 
nity homes. It was apparently the first AF 
Chapel ministry of this kind on commercial 
cable television.'® 

The AFLC Chaplain’s Office conducted the 
first video teleconference for chaplains in the 
command with Chief of Chaplains Stuart E. 
Barstad as guest. The first teleconference 
involving multiple commands occurred in 
November 1989 under the auspices of Air 
Force Systems Command (AFSC) Chaplain 
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Alston R. Chace, the host. Dr. Robert Schuller 
spoke on “Evangelizing the Alienated and 
Unchurched.” Over seventy persons from six 
commands and the Chief’s Office participated 
from eight base studios. AFSC teleconferences 
scheduled for 1990 featured religious educa- 
tion, preaching, and other subjects." 

Information sharing happened at all levels of 
the Chaplain Service as chaplains shared 
chapel and religious information through print, 
radio, television, videos, and other kinds of 
public relations. Another aspect of chapel out- 
reach was sharing beliefs in a pluralistic envi- 
ronment. 


SHARING BELIEFS 


Department of Defense (DOD) Directive 
1304.19 (1988) required endorsing faith groups 
to “be able to certify clergy who are qualified to 
provide directly or indirectly for the free exer- 
cise of religion by all members of the Military 
Services, their dependents, and other autho- 
rized persons.” Air Force Regulation 265-1 
(1987) noted that AF chaplains “observe the 
requirements of the First Amendment of the 
Constitution. They function in pluralistic envi- 
ronments requiring interfaith understanding and 
consideration.” Installation staff chaplains 
(ISCs) were to prevent “the display or distribu- 
tion of materials derogatory of any religious 
groups.”” 

With these provisions, chaplains and AF per- 
sonnel! freely exercised religion without any reli- 
gious group fearing proselytizing or reproach. 
Nothing prevented the sharing of religious 
beliefs on AF bases under these conditions. 

Sharing belief was part of chapel outreach. 
Besides regular sharing vehicles such as wor- 
ship services, other opportunities included 
parish renewal programs, revivals, and various 
evangelistic efforts. All outreach activities 
occurred under the ISC’s supervision. 

Some Protestant chaplains issued altar calls 
at the end of a service, in consideration for 
people not accustomed to this practice. For 
example, of the four hundred people at the 
11:00 A.M. Easter Sunday service at Hill AFB in 
1989, eight answered the altar call at the end of 
the service. Chaplain Rhon V. Carleton bap- 
tized one individual, and Chaplain Charles R. 
Rowland later baptized five." 

Protestant revivals and renewal programs 
occurred regularly at some bases because of 
the particular mix of assigned chaplains, or 
because the base had a tradition of revivals. 
This discussion of Protestant revivals illustrates 
happenings in the Eighties and is not exhaus- 
tive. 

Three weekday programs and services and a 
Sunday finale made up the Protestant parish 
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renewal at Travis AFB in 1982. It included a 
concert, a pastor building a model church with 
rocks and clay, and a combined service for all 
Protestants on Sunday morning. The Saturday 
afternoon family program had magic by 
Chaplain Jimmie L. Hancock and stories by 
Chaplain Ross C. Brown. The next year’s pro- 
gram featured special music and retired Air 
Force and Army chaplains as preachers, with 
ISC Edward L. Schneider preaching at the joint 
Sunday service. Hickam’s revival in 1981 began 
with a youth gathering in the picnic area, com- 
plete with band and testimonies. The next day 
local choir groups and churches gave testi- 
mony to about fifty participants. Three chap- 
lains joined in this lay-inspired Aloha Jesus 
Rally. The next year Hickam hosted a six-day 
preaching mission by an Episcopal priest; 
about seventy regularly attended the evening 
services. The Old Time Revival Meeting at 
Elmendorf AFB in February 1983 headlined 
chapel and guest choirs and a visiting speaker, 
with about 170 people at each service. “A Thief 
in the Night,” “Distant Thunder,” and “Image of 
the Beast” were films at the revival, and fifty 
people professed faith as a result of the series. 
Chaplain Victor W. Hamilton introduced guest 
preachers at the two-night revival in the fall of 
1985. The third day people packed the chapel 
as nine choirs joined in fellowship and praise, 
celebrating the revival.'® 

Chaplain Gary R. Bement preached at a fall 
revival in 1983 at Scott AFB, with members giv- 
ing testimony. Chapel and local choirs fur- 
nished music, and Chaplains James C. Corbitt 
and Reuben K. Washington led worship in the 
evening services attended by over a hundred. 
Chaplain Cecil R. Richardson preached a 
revival there to nearly five hundred people in 
April 1989, with the theme “People Who Care.” 
At Grand Forks AFB, Chaplain Bob C. Lynch 
coordinated a spiritual emphasis week in 1981 
with inspiring messages by Chaplain Greggory 
E. Custer and civilian pastors. A concert by the 
Continental Singers ended the week, and the 
next year Grand Forks had a similar program. 
Spangdahlem’s four-day Gospel revival in 1986 
had a guest evangelist from North Carolina, 
with over 150 people at each service. Chaplain 
Benjamin Perez spoke at a weekend revivai at 
Spangdahlem in 1988, and chapel worshippers 
gave their testimonies.” 

Sembach AB’s revival met in a tent in 1989 
because renovators occupied the chapel sanc- 
tuary. The chapel staff rented a large festival 
tent for the evening services, and the evangelist 
had special messages for children, youth, sin- 
gles, families and visitors. The historical report 
said, “This uplifting event encouraged harmony 
in the three Protestant worship services, 
greater team ministry among the chapel staff, 
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and greater outreach to surrounding churches, 
chapels and base populace.” Senior Protestant 
Chaplain Donald M. Zimmerman set up a 
seven-day tent revival at Grissom AFB that 
ended with a picnic and closing service. The 
Protestant chaplains were the evangelists.” 

Revivals in the Gospel service vein often 
attracted worshippers from neighboring bases. 
At RAF Greenham Common in 1984, the Friday 
night closing service drew three hundred peo- 
ple, including several buses from other bases. 
Minot’s week-long Gospel revival in 1987 gen- 
erated much joy and enthusiasm among seven 
hundred worshippers in five services.” 

Many revivals relied exclusively on Protestant 
chaplains as evangelists. All the Protestants at 
Robbins AFB preached at services in a coun- 
try-style revival in 1989, including Chaplains 
Richard A. Johnson, Michael P. Hartzheim, 
William M. Walker and William J. Marshall. 
Chaplain Benjamin Perez was evangelist for the 
revival at Homestead AFB in 1987, and 
Chaplains Jack W. Davis, Sr., Jerry D. Lewis 
and Forrest D. Mills were co-leaders. Chaplains 
Gloria J. Orengo and Nathaniel Crawford 
preached at Hahn’s six-day revival in 1984. 
Chaplain David C. Sessions spoke at evening 
services for over six hundred at Howard AFB in 
March 1989. An island-wide revival at Kadena 
AB in 1987 included Air Force, Navy and 
Marine participants. Chaplain Levi E. Braswell 
preached at the first service and lay preachers 
the seven other nights, with over 1,400 attend- 
ing. In 1984 a fall preaching mission at Dyess 
AFB featured Chaplains Russell W. Barr, Harry 
E. Griffin and Billy E. W. Simmons as evange- 
lists. Chaplain Griffin described the rationale for 
revivals in the base paper: 

Revivals are annual traditions in many 

denominations. They are designed to kindle 

the spiritual climate of a community by pro- 
viding the opportunity to begin or renew 
one’s personal relationship with God. 
A sizable number of Protestant chaplains and 
worshippers shared his opinion.” 

Civilian resource persons also served as 
renewal and revival leaders. A concert soloist 
challenged Protestants at Loring AFB to 
renewed religious faith during a week-long 
event in 1985. During Plattsburgh’s outreach in 
December 1983, a female Olympic gold and sil- 
ver medalist evangelized, with Chaplain 
Richard E. Spearman as project officer. The 
hundred-voice Gospel choir turned the 
Saturday evening service into an “electrifying 
service of praying, poetry, singing, preaching 
and sacred dance.” Senior Protestant Chaplain 
Donald R. Bickers asked SonShine Ministries of 
Texas to hold a spiritual renewal for families at 
Cannon AFB in 1984. Nearly a hundred people 
attended the ten-hour seminar. Astronaut 
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James B. Irwin of High Flight and his spouse 
preached at a revival at Whiteman AFB in 1983. 
A twenty-four hour prayer vigil prepared the 
way for revival at Zaragoza AB in 1987, and an 
evangelist from England preached. The 1984 
revival at San Vito AS included two Protestant 
chaplains, the Gospel service leader, and a 
local pastor as evangelists. A retired AF general 
delivered the keynote address among six lay 
persons who shared testimonies at a revival at 
Lowry AFB in 1984. Five soloists and choirs 
offered thirty musical selections. After each tes- 
- timony the Protestant chaplains guided small- 
group discussions.” 

Larger groups of civilian resource persons, 
including teens and children, helped in some 
renewals. For example, Senior Protestant 
Chaplain James W. Kinney scheduled a 
“Celebration of Faith” during Holy Week in 
1984, with two parish council members respon- 
sible for plans. The team that came to Little 
Rock AFB from around the nation had a coordi- 
nator, two ministers, children’s coordinator, 
and twenty-three people from all walks of life. 
Among twenty-five events were five evening 
services and home meetings afterward. World- 
renowned Tino Wallenda gave a high wire act 
and testimony on the chapel lawn.” 

Lay witness missions were important forces 
at some revivals. Six months of planning, ten 
committees, and sixty volunteers went into a 
lay witness weekend at Fairchild AFB on 
February 24-26, 1989. Attendance topped nine 
hundred in over twenty meetings, luncheons, 
dinners, coffees and worship services. The 
weekend had a major impact. Asked what was 
the most important thing that happened to 
them, people responded in phrases like these: 

“Seeing God work in people’s lives.” “I feel a 

renewal of faith.” “Il learned no matter how 

tough things get, | can trust God.” “I learned 
how important prayer can be... and how 
powerful.” “I learned to trust the people of the 
chapel.” “My husband is now questioning 
and thinking.” “| had shut God out prior to 
yesterday . . . thanks so much for the lay wit- 
ness mission.” 
Follow-up committees pursued projects initi- 
ated during the revival. At Beale AFB’s lay wit- 
ness weekend in 1982, chapel families housed 
eleven couples and three young people. They 
came at their own expense from Texas, 
Colorado and Arizona to share faith in services, 
social gatherings and small groups. Many peo- 
ple made professions of faith and re-commit- 
ments. Project Chaplain Ronald H. Kelling said 
the weekend resulted in weekly sharing groups 
for home Bible study, and a chapel prayer and 
praise meeting. Over forty visitors came to 
Whiteman AFB for a lay witness mission in 
1984. The visitors’ goal was to share Christian 
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experiences and “help our community search 
for new ways to live a Christian life, and 
demonstrate the love God has poured into our 
hearts.” Among other lay missions, one at 
Bolling AFB in 1987 had over forty visitors. On 
September 11, 1988, Hurricane Gilbert swept 
away months of careful planning and hundreds 
of hours of preparation for a lay witness week- 
end at Keesler AFB. Twenty-five guests can- 
celed their visit because of the hurricane’s 
uncertain course.*° 

People from some chapels traveled to local 
revivals for renewal. For instance, the chapel at 
Little Rock AFB took people by buses to the 
Billy Graham Crusade in Little Rock in 
September 1989, About seventy people 
attended from the base each night, and nearly 
two hundred on Military Night, when Chaplain 
Loren E. Swanson presented the evening’s 
benediction.” 

Personal witnessing and evangelism was one 
goal of these Protestant revivals, renewals and 
programs. Senior Protestant Chaplain James 
M. Hough created a two-day seminar on 
lifestyle evangelism for fifty people from 
Edwards and George AFBs in 1988. Guest lec- 
turers encouraged small group discussions on 
sharing faith. Thirty people at Misawa AB 
gained confidence in evangelism through home 
study and discussion in a thirteen-week wit- 
nessing course. The chapel had a monthly out- 
reach in its clown ministry’s booth at the 
Misawa base bazaar. Clowns witnessed by 
painting faces and distributing balloons with 
Bible stories. A zone ministry program of per- 
sonal nurturing and evangelism at Pope AFB 
retreated early in 1989, shortly after it began. 
Zeal foundered, and zone shepherds stopped 
coordinating their clusters. The chapel staff 
decided that this program was “best suited for 
civilian church groups that possessed a stabil- 
ity and continuity among members not found in 
the military chapel community.” 

Roman Catholic chaplains and parishes also 
had outreach and renewal programs for lapsed 
Catholics and others. Parish renewals strength- 
ened regular members, too. Parishes generated 
some of the programs internally and used civil- 
ian resources for others. 

Members of various religious orders were in 
high demand as parish renewal leaders. 
Chaplain Patrick C. Stephenson invited a priest 
and sister team from a Benedictine monastery 
in New Mexico to head the parish mission week 
at Dyess AFB in 1981. The team led morning 
and evening sessions for adults and youth, 
ending with a celebration mass. Another team 
from the monastery steered a mission at 
Robins AFB in 1987, with about forty people at 
daily sessions and seventy at night. Senior 
Catholic Chaplain Gerald T. Maechler invited a 
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Dominican priest and sister team to Sheppard 
AFB in 1983 for evening growth sessions on 
scripture, and attendance exceeded four hun- 
dred people. A priest from St. Norbert’s Abbey 
in Wisconsin guided the program at Travis AFB 
in 1982, starting on Sunday and ending on 
Thursday. Over four hundred attended each 
day. His topics were “God, Jesus Christ and 
the Church,” “The Eucharist,” “Heaven, Hell 
and Purgatory,” “Sin and Repentance,” and 
“Morality.” This Norbertine father came to 
Holloman AFB in 1983, and more than 1,300 
people attended various sessions. The Travis 
parish invited a Passionist father in 1983, but 
daily attendances fell appreciably from the year 
before, to under a hundred. A Sister for 
Christian Community led thirteen workshops 
(total attendance of 700) and preached at three 
Sunday masses in Barksdale’s renewal week in 
1984. The two-phase renewal at Hickam AFB in 
1983 involved three Redemptorist priests as 
guests. The first priest visited in phase one. He 
preached at Sunday masses and helped the 
renewal committee in preparations, including 
workshops and mailings to Catholic personnel. 
All three priest participated in the second 
phase a month later, preaching at masses and 
leading evening sessions and a penance ser- 
vice. Nearly two hundred people attended each 
night. A parish priest from Ashton, NB held a 
spiritual renewal at Charleston AFB in 1987, 
with “inner healing” as the subject. Chaplain 
Rodney Lee A. Pruss said the speaker “had a 
unique sensitivity to the parish.” Three layper- 
sons from El Paso, TX led a renewal weekend 
at Castle AFB in 1985. The mission’s success 
validated the team’s high recommendation by 
other chaplains. In 1987 a prison chaplain 
piloted an ecumenical enrichment program at 
Plattsburgh AFB. Over three hundred and sixty 
attended. The priest focused his talks over 
three days on St. Paul’s writings.” 

Some Catholic communities committed to 
longer parish renewal programs. RENEW was a 
two or three-year parish renewal program origi- 
nating in 1975 in Newark, NJ. Among parishes 
using the program was Spangdahlem AB, 
where Chaplain Karl W. Barmann started 
RENEW in the fall of 1981. This program’s 
focus was a group experience of renewal, and 
formation of networking friendships in parishes. 
Parishes concentrated on a common topic dur- 
ing a certain period of time. Masses, homilies, 
and large group activities highlighted basic 
aspects of Jesus’ life and teachings, and reflec- 
tive discussion occurred in small groups and 
home activities. Chaplains Joseph A. LaPlante 
and Brian M. O’Connor cooperated with the 
parish council to bring RENEW to Ellsworth 
AFB in 1983, with some members going to 
Newark for training. The people said they were 
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“encouraged and challenged to begin this 
major event by the examples of our military 
Catholics at Peterson AFB.” With Chaplain 
Robert J. Lamby’s stimulus, the parish revival 
at Fairchild AFB got underway through prayer, 
discussion and group meetings in September 
1984. The bishop of the Spokane diocese used 
activities of the base program to carry out early 
stages of RENEW in his diocese. The report 
said that many base Catholics “became associ- 
ated with parish activities for the very first time. 
. . . After only three months, the RENEW pro- 
gram can be considered not only a positive 
influence on our chapel community, but an 
unqualified success as well.” Among other 
Catholic programs starting RENEW were 
Malmstrom, Castle, Tinker, and Lowry AFBs in 
1984, and Pope AFB in 1989.°° 


SHARING WITH THOSE IN NEED 


Through humanitarian efforts chapel people 
shared their personal skills, goods and money 
with those in need. AF bases spanned the 
globe, and humanitarian relief touched on many 
kinds of human need, including disaster help, 
assistance in foreign countries, and charitable 
relief in the United States. 

Sometimes chapels sent monetary help, such 
as Hickam’s designated offerings of $3,300 in 
January 1989 for earthquake victims in Soviet 
Armenia (Chapter 25 discusses chapel offer- 
ings in detail). Sometimes only single faith 
groups joined in, such as the Catholic men at 
Reese AFB who refurbished migrant worker 
housing in Lubbock, TX in 1985. Sometimes 
chapels were the stimulus for base humanitar- 
ian projects, and sometimes they joined other 
agencies. For example, the chapel at Carswell 
AFB worked with the transportation squadron, 
security police, civil engineers, and Black cul- 
tural workshop to clean an abandoned ceme- 
tery for Blacks in Haltom City, TX. Workers 
hauled trash, cleared overgrowth, and reset 
overturned headstones for three Saturdays. At 
Reese AFB, the chapel provided films and 
other activities during the base’s one-week 
Summer camp for underprivileged children.*' 
Sometimes chapel organizations helped in local 
service projects (Chapter 17), or supported 
organizations for lower-ranking service person- 
nel (Chapter 18). 

Most charitable projects began with local ini- 
tiative. The ISC had a regulatory responsibility 
to promote stewardship programs, including 
“chapel-sponsored humanitarian activities.” 
The ISC also was supposed to encourage “pro- 
jects and learning opportunities [that] help per- 
sonnel understand their faith in relationship to 
the world around them” in social concerns.” 

Humanitarian activity was an essential part of 
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the chapel community’s identity. The chaplain’s 
responsibility to facilitate the free exercise of 
religion included this aspect because religious 
communities traditionally engage in charity. 
One side of the equation was the need of the 
recipients. The other side, no less important, 
was the giver’s need to express religious faith 
tangibly through charity. For AF chapels, 
benevolence was less an option than an obliga- 
tion of religious commitment. 

President Ronald Reagan proclaimed 
National Care and Share Day on December 16, 
1984, and asked the DOD to collate information 
on AF-wide participation in the effort. Chapels 
spearheaded this attempt to kindle a spirit of 
giving in Air Force communities during the 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, and Hanukkah sea- 
sons. Chapels and base communities donated 
money, food, clothing and toys to people in 
need. Close to a million dollars in cash came in, 
half of it from designated offerings in chapels. 
Because of this campaign, needy people also 
received 62,000 pounds of food, 41,000 
pounds of clothing and twenty-five truckloads 
of toys. Volunteers from over fifty bases helped 
in soup kitchens, food distribution centers, 
nursing homes and other agencies.* 

Chapel communities often stepped forward 
with help when natural disasters struck hard, 
such as the Armenian earthquake mentioned 
above. Some chapels gathered emergency 
offerings after a devastating earthquake rocked 
Italy in November 1980. The Office of the Chief 
of Chaplains waived regulations to allow addi- 
tional offerings for certified relief groups. Many 
chapels made donations after the Mexican 
earthquake of 1985. Even in the United 
Kingdom, for instance, RAF Bentwaters’ chapel 
collected over two tons of clothing. In 1986 
Hickam’s Protestant and Catholic communities 
joined a disaster relief project for typhoon vic- 
tims in the Philippines. The Protestant desig- 
nated offering of more than $3,600 was the 
largest on record there. ISC William S. 
Schuermann of Clark AB later reported that 
Hickam sent a total of $7,000, together with 
2,900 T-shirts. Pacific Air Forces (PACAF) 
bases raised nearly $30,000 across the com- 
mand in the two-month “Neighbors Helping 
Neighbors” campaign. Chaplains were project 
officers at each base. That year as well major 
flooding struck Korea, and Chaplain William C. 
McGarry proposed a clothing drive at Kadena 
AB that gathered momentum quickly. The com- 
mander of Far Eastern News heard the request 
at mass, and soon the project was live on radio 
and television. The response was overwhelm- 
ing. In several days a KC-135 tanker hauled 
over five hundred boxes of clothes to Korea, 
where the Kunsan AB chapel was the collection 
point. All items went to flood victims in the 
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Kunsan area.” 

Chapel assistance in time of disaster was 
also common in the continental United States 
(CONUS). Several examples show how chapels 
pitched in. 

A tornado struck an Illinois community twelve 
miles from Scott AFB in December 1982. The 
chapel annex collected food and clothing for 
the victims. A full truckload of items went to 
New Baden, and people also picked up needed 
items at the chapel.* 

A series of tornados struck the small town of 
Maxton, NC in March 1984, leaving a swath of 
destruction. Physical injuries were not exten- 
sive, but the town’s ruins devastated people 
emotionally. The small community of 3,000 
people lost over three hundred homes. Reserve 
Chaplain Joseph H. McGugan, Jr., a pastor 
attached to Pope AFB’s chapel for training, 
recognize the need for help and called the 
chapel. The chapel staff traveled at once to the 
small town, bearing good words for townspeo- 
ple and for Pope personnei who helped clear 
some of the debris. The staff delivered tents, 
foodstuffs, clothing and household goods to 
the community, which was primarily of Lumbee 
Indian extraction. ISC Lemuel M. Boyles said 
the people of Pope donated 3,000 pounds of 
clothes and a hundred cases of canned goods 
in the first few days alone. Later in September 
the Pope chapel again sprang into action with 
ISC Richard D. Wood at the helm. Hurricane 
Diana threatened the small AF community of Ft. 
Fisher on the North Carolina coast, and planes 
evacuated all hundred and fifty personnel to the 
base. For six days the chapel staff provided 
beverages and snacks for briefings in the 
chapel. It also arranged for women of the base 
to cook a chicken dinner for all guests, and 
held a pig pickin’ meal on the fifth night.*° 

A severe storm hit F. E. Warren AFB and the 
adjacent community in August 1985, reportedly 
causing $48 million in damage to the commu- 
nity and nearly $2 million on base. The com- 
mander asked ISC William G. Sikes, Jr. to open 
Chapel 2 as a resource center manned by vari- 
ous agencies, including chaplains. The center 
accounted for all base personnel, identified 
needs on the base, and helped people from the 
base and Cheyenne with emergencies. For 
three full days over three hundred blue-suiters 
helped on and off base, moving furniture and 
rugs, pumping six feet of water from base- 
ments, and doing other tasks. The chapel also 
formed a council to house fifty military families 
left homeless by the storm. Grand Forks AFB 
faced a different disaster in 1988 when a six- 
unit apartment building burned. Under ISC 
Terence J. Figel’s guidance the chapel opened 
a food and clothing center, and provided care 
for the fire victims.*’ 
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Chaplain John |. Bernstein at San Francisco earthquake (top); Chaplain Michael C. Coggins 
with chapel’s food pantry, Hanscom AFB, 1989 (bottom). 
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Hurricane Hugo brought widespread destruc- 
tion and suffering to Charleston, SC and 
throughout the southeast in September 1989. 
In a second punch, a major earthquake rocked 
northern California in mid- October. The AF 
Chaplain Fund provided disaster relief for both 
emergencies. It granted $40,000 each to 
Catholic Relief Services and the American Red 
Cross, and $15,000 to the Salvation Army. The 
Chief’s Office also waived regulations to enable 
chaplain fund councils to collect second desig- 
nated offerings for relief. To help the Hurricane 
Hugo relief effort, Military Airlift Command 
chapels sent designated offerings directly to 
the Charleston Community Fund. The Chief’s 
Office also approved designated offerings for 
the Santa Cruz earthquake for transmittal to 
World Vision of Pasadena, CA.* 

Chapel 1 and 2 at Shaw AFB sustained 
extensive damage from Hugo on September 
22, 1989 (Thursday night). ISC Theodore R. 
Chumley and the chapel team moved quickly to 
relieve the suffering of people at Shaw and sur- 
rounding communities. Chaplain Howard D. 
Stendah! helped organize Operation Warm 
Heart right after the hurricane struck. The fund 
grew to considerable size with donations from 
bases around the United States. Chaplain 
Stendahl and the base first sergeants made up 
the committee that distributed funds. The fund 
helped many people at Shaw who lost every- 
thing they owned. The chapel was also a distri- 
bution center for tons of canned goods, 
clothing and baby supplies for residents of 
Shaw and surrounding communities. Two reli- 
gious education coordinators carried out this 
project with aplomb. Chapel staff members 
spent many days helping others remove trees 
and debris from their yards and rooftops. At 
Shaw’s sister TAC base, Tyndall AFB, ISC 
Donald L. Wilson helped organize a drive to 
provide relief for Shaw. In short order the base 
sent more than $3,000, and several tons of 
non-perishable food and other items.°*? 

Charleston AFB was the base hardest hit. 
People at Pope AFB instinctively turned to the 
chapel as the focus of attention for relief efforts 
that spread over weeks. It took some time to 
contact Charleston’s chapel. Finally ISC 
Richard B. Higgins of Pope heard from ISC 
Harry E. Griffin that Charleston AFB needed 
non-perishable foodstuffs, powdered milk, shelf 
milk, water, baby food, formula, diapers and 
other items. Chaplain Higgins distributed a flier 
in base housing announcing a canned goods 
drive. The chapel staff and other volunteers 
drove three pickups through the area, collect- 
ing items. Large amounts of food, clothing, fur- 
niture and household items began arriving at 
the chapel for shipment to Charleston. On 
Saturday, a week after the hurricane, chapel 
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manager Raymond C. Hundley delivered the 
first pickup load of supplies to Charleston. It 
was mainly baby food and formula. Additional 
relief efforts continued throughout October, 
with monetary donations becoming the best 
means of support.” 

Other base chapels pitched in to help the 
stricken bases and people in surrounding com- 
munities. Chaplains and youth at MacDill AFB 
went through base housing, collecting food and 
clothing for the Charleston base. Chaplains and 
chapel managers at Homestead AFB used the 
idea of a pastoral ministry team in the relief 
effort. Chaplain William A. Rush Ill and AiC 
Anissa M. Eckard became project officers for 
hurricane relief. The chapel’s relief committee 
organized collections of food, clothing, equip- 
ment, and monetary donations, and shipped 
items to South Carolina. Many chapel commu- 
nities designated chaplain fund offerings for 
hurricane relief. AFLC chapels sent almost 
$20,000 through the Red Cross, Salvation 
Army, and Catholic Relief Services. At Scott 
AFB, Protestants donated over $4,000 in a 
designated hurricane relief offering in October 
1989, and another $4,000 for the Salvation 
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relief.” 

Some chapel staff members from Travis AFB 
arrived on the scene of the San Francisco 
earthquake damage just hours after the tragedy 
struck on October 17, 1989. Chaplains Charles 
M. Simmons, John |. Bernstein, John W. Baker, 
and John W. James, with chapel manager Rob- 
ert A. Funke, helped the Salvation Army dis- 
tribute food, water and support. They were in 
the Marina district, across from the major fire. 
The next day Chaplain James A. Sands went to 
Santa Cruz to help in relief efforts there. He 
streamlined relief processing and organized 
volunteers to serve the homeless. In all, the 
chapel staff donated almost three hundred 
hours of help in the trail of the disaster. Orga- 
nizations at Travis donated food, money and 
supplies for relief efforts in the Bay Area.” 

Humanitarian activities at overseas bases 
often focused on local needs. Chapel groups 
showered orphanages and homes for children 
with kindness. 

Chaplain Kenneth M. Truslow coordinated 
the Protestant orphanage program at Osan AB 
in 1983. Many orphans in the area were born of 
cross-cultural relationships; their foreign fathers 
ignored them, and the mother’s Korean culture 
shunned them. For several years people from 
the Osan chapel had supported the Seong 
Yook Orphanage. They made monthly visits 
and encouraged the children singing on 
Sunday at two Protestant services. Sponsors 
held a pajama party for fifty-nine kids in 1985, 
and in June a designated offering went to the 
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institution. Another Protestant offering in March 
1987 exceeded $2,300, with $3,700 more 
remitted in December. Parishioners took the 
orphans on a trip to Seoul, held a base picnic 
and pool party, and carried Thanksgiving dinner 
to the orphanage. Over seventy families and 
organizations were part of the Christmas party 
and Thanksgiving dinner. The Catholic parish 
began sponsoring the Shin Myong Orphanage 
in 1986, and several years later the children 
enjoyed a base barbecue and Christmas party. 
The parish also hosted them at a Sunday mass 
and a major festival at the base.* 

Other Korean bases had orphanage min- 
istries, despite short tours at remote bases. In 
1983, Chaplain Larry E. Towne encouraged the 
Protestant program at Taegu AB to sponsor a 
walk for the Love and Hope Baby Orphanage. 
Nineteen people raised over $2,000 for a play- 
ground with a ten-mile walk to the institution. 
The Moondong Orphanage sponsorship was a 
major chapel! project in 1989. The institution’s 
one hundred children ranged in age from 
preschool to high school, and each one had a 
base “sponsor” who remembered important 
dates and visited them. Older female children 
received female sponsors. Buses traveled to 
the place two Saturdays a month, and music, 
hot dogs, and sports enlivened an on-base pic- 
nic.“ 

Base chapels sponsored orphanage projects 
in Turkey, too. The ecumenical program at 
Ankara featured monthly birthday parties and 
visits in 1989. Over forty runners and that many 
logistical supporters ran in the Sinop-to-Ankara 
orphan’s run, a 248-mile track over very rugged 
terrain. The project raised over $8,000 for facili- 
ties and new equipment at an orphanage. In 
1984 the Catholic parish at Pirinclik AS began 
collecting money for an orphanage in 
Diyarbakir, and others joined as the response 
grew. Sixty-five children ended up with coats, 
socks, shoes and sweaters for the winter sea- 
son. The communications squadron eventually 
took over this project. The chapel sponsored 
several trips to the orphanage in 1985, and per- 
sonnel repaired equipment and built needed 
items. The chapel community also gathered 
offerings for clothing, food and recreational 
equipment, and helped the base orphanage 
committee with a base picnic for thirty children. 
The chapel at Decimomannu AB (Italy) held a 
Christmas party for a boy’s home in 1985, 
complete with soccer, Santa Claus, a special 
meal, and two truckloads of clothing and 
goods. Among other groups involved in these 
projects, Torrejon’s Protestant Women of the 
Chapel pooled resources with chapel offerings 
to raise over $4,000 for a Protestant orphanage 
in Madrid in 1989.* 

Although few people in the United States 
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knew leprosy, overseas chapels sometimes 
gave aid to lepers. In 1984, a Catholic scripture 
class at Clark AB gave a hundred and forty lep- 
ers their own washtubs, face cloths, towels, 
soap, rice, dried fish and fresh fruit—as well as 
money for their pigs’ fodder. Chaplain Steven 
T. Sill and SSgt Theodore Krynewycz hauled 
boxes of clothing from an ecumenical clothing 
drive to a leper colony south of Kwang Ju AB. It 
was one of the largest in the world. Twelve 
Protestants from Taegu AB took clothing 
donated by Americans to a leprosarium in 
Taegu in 1983.% 

Other overseas outreach programs included 
regular work-days. Catholics from Osan AB 
made monthly working visits to an old folk’s 
home. They built an outdoor patio foundation, 
chopped trees, and repaired the road. Each 
resident received several gifts at a Christmas 
party in 1987. The chapel at Taegu AB funded 
several medical projects for children in 1984. 
ISC James J. Cuneo reported the reconstruc- 
tion of a young boy’s burned hand, straighten- 
ing of a child’s legs, and restoration of a boy’s 
mouth.‘ 

Humanitarian activities at a large foreign base 
show the kinds of projects undertaken there. 
Nearly 2,000 pints of blood flowed for new life 
in Clark AB’s chapel facilities in 1983. The next 
year Chaplain Kenneth E. Nelson and the 
Protestant community donated two truckloads 
of toys and clothing for day care centers han- 
dling the children of 6,000 Vietnam refugees. In 
1984, several hundred WW II veterans were 
holding a reunion in the Philippines when their 
Baguio hotel caught fire. Over a hundred peo- 
ple came to Clark for medical treatment. 
Chapel volunteers, including Chaplains 
Schuermann, Nelson, Carl J. Bagge, James W. 
Daniels and Robert W. Plested gave continuing 
care until veterans and spouses received treat- 
ment and housing. Following the lead of com- 
patriots at Yokota AB, the chapel people at 
Clark collected a hundred boxes of clothing 
and toys for the people of Negros in 1986. The 
next year fifty families donated clothes for a 
Negrito village, and twelve volunteers delivered 
the gift while Chaplain William J. Simon held a 
worship service. In 1988 the chapel staff joined 
a twenty-four hour run for the first sergeants’ 
food pantry. Thirty-one staff members piled up 
more than 1,850 quarter-mile laps and turned 
$2,000 over to the pantry.” 

Projects at some bases had their own char- 
acter. Visitors came by dog sled as far as 200 
miles to the open house at Thule AB in 1987. 
The chapel set up games for children. ISC 
Forrest D. Mills said that at day’s end the 
Greenlanders took what they needed from a 
truckload of clothes gathered during the year. 
Bitburg AB’s Project Good Neighbor helped 
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Airman from Taegu AB visits orphanage, 1987 (top, left); part of Davis-Monthan’s “Can-Do” 
crew, 1987 (top, right); Chaplain Leslie G. North heads MAC’s Honduran clothing drive at 


Charleston AFB, 1983 (bottom, left); Chaplain John F. Kurzak packs T-shirts for Ethiopia, 
Pope AFB, 1985 (bottom, right). 
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Chaplain Joseph H. McGugan, Jr. at orphans’ pool party, Ankara AS, 
1987 (top); Chaplain Henry B. Highfill (left) and commander present 
check for handicapped youngsters near Bitburg AB, 1987 (center); 


Catholic parish’s Christmas party for self-help center, Charleston AFB, 
1982 (bottom). 
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people experiencing hardship. Chaplain Olin R. 
Knudsen was the chairman in 1987. The free 
beef program encouraged people to deposit 
their unneeded beef rations as they left the 
commissary for distribution to needy base per- 
sonnel. ISC Leslie W. Strickhausen and the 
chapel raised almost $12,000 for needy AF 
families at a Christmas cheer talent show at 
Spangdahlem AB. Dressed like giant raisins, 
chaplains mimed the song, “I Heart It Through 
the Grape Vine.” The Catholic parish at Comiso 
AS initiated a program that soon involved many 
base people. Every weekend people travelled 
by van to the Mother Teresa Pasta Kitchen in 
Vittoria, Italy, to cook and serve a meal for 
homeless men. ISC Gerald T. Maechler 
arranged a major clothing collection for 
refugees who crossed over from East Germany 
and Poland after borders opened in 1989. The 
people at Hessisch-Oldendorf AS collected 
truckloads of clothes, toys, domestic items and 
canned goods, and SSgt Bruce E. Van Bibber 
delivered the items on a regular schedule.” 

Humanitarian projects in CONUS varied as 
much as overseas, but most chapels joined in 
holiday or year-round relief funds for AF per- 
sonnel. Responding to concerns voiced by the 
Chaplain Branch, Air Force Inspection and 
Safety Center, in 1987 the Chief’s Office issued 
guidelines for chaplain involvement in special 
assistance funds. These funds usually carried 
the name of Operation Warmheart or a similar 
name. The inspectors observed inadequate 
audit trails and inappropriate controls for col- 
lecting and disbursing these funds. According 
to the guidelines, chapel staff members could 
serve on committees directing fund operations, 
but membership also had to include comman- 
ders, first sergeants, and other representative 
base personnel. All disbursal checks had to be 
signed by two persons, and only one could be 
a chapel staff member. Finally, a clear written 
policy had to ensure fair distribution of funds at 
unit level. Chaplains made the necessary 
changes. For example, at George AFB primary 
responsibility for the base-wide Operation 
Warmheart shifted to the Family Support 
Center, though a chaplain was one signer of 
checks for needy personnel.*° 

Chaplains at some bases headed year- 
around funds for needy personnel. Chaplain 
Adlai C. Holler, Jr. established a year-round 
fund at Charleston AFB in 1979 that provided 
small, quick financial grants to young airmen 
and their families. It avoided the red tape often 
found with other agencies by allowing duty 
chaplains to disburse funds. Working closely 
with squadron commanders and _ first 
sergeants, the Charleston Community Fund 
gave about $25 to over 180 airman families in 
the fall of 1982. Income came from designated 
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chaplain fund offerings, chapel organizations, 
wives’ clubs, and other organizations.°' 

At many other bases, these funds distributed 
food baskets at Thanksgiving and Christmas. 
For example, at Christmas 1989, the tenth year 
of Elmendorf’s chapel-coordinated Operation 
Warmheart, the fund disbursed over $7,000 
among 125 base families. The Thanksgiving 
Basket program gathered over 10,000 cans of 
food for chapel-coordinated distribution to 150 
families. * 

The end-of-year holiday period was a prime 
time for many assistance funds and for other 
humanitarian projects. An earlier chapter 
described service projects of chapel organiza- 
tions (Chapter 17), but sometimes the whole 
faith community cooperated. A large number of 
chapel-goers from Griffiss AFB rang Salvation 
Army bells in the cold winter of upper state 
New York. At many bases, chapel people pur- 
chased gifts for needy recipients at Christmas 
through “giving,” “angel” or “Noel” trees. Nellis 
AFB Catholics showered a convalescent center 
with gifts in 1984, and the chapels at Wright- 
Patterson AFB carried gifts to several nursing 
homes. Catholics at Peterson AFB presented | 
over $14,000 in gifts to seventy needy families 
in 1987. Catholic parishioners at Chanute AFB 
decorated chapel Christmas trees with four 
hundred pairs of gloves, mittens and socks for 
needy children. Chaplain Larry L. Handeland 
headed a holiday project at Moody AFB in 
1989. Base duty sections adopted a hundred 
needy families in coordination with the county 
department of family and children services. 
Base agencies presented seven hundred boxes 
of food and gifts weighing over ten tons.* 

Chapels in Alaska and Greenland often used 
Santa and his helpers to airlift gifts to distant 
Eskimo villages. The chapel staff at King 
Salmon Airport spearheaded the start of 
Operation Santa Claus in September 1988. The 
combat support squadron wanted to raise 
$3,600 for gifts for 600 children in fifteen vil- 
lages in southwest Alaska. Santa’s base 
helpers held a bazaar Monte Carlo night, and 
bowling, racquetball, basketball and splat mas- 
ter tournaments. Together with other dona- 
tions, these events netted $5,400 for the 
operation. The elves wrapped and bagged 
toys, candy, fruit and nuts, then Santa and his 
helpers flew to the Eskimo children on an AF 
helicopter. In December 1989 the chapel staff, 
Chaplain Glenn D. Rogers and SSgt Liza A. 
Sanders, worked with volunteers twelve hours 
a day for two weeks preparing the gifts. 
Chaplain Emilio A. Chaviano and SSgt Timothy 
Sackie delivered toys and warm clothing to 
forty children in the remote village of Tetlin, AK 
in 1988. The Elmendorf Protestant Sunday 
School gathered funds for the gifts. The chapel 
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community at Eielson AFB gave Christmas pre- 
sents to eighty children of the village of 
Chalkyitsik, AK in 1983. Chaplain John S. 
Srode and SSgt Louis W. Ramer flew two hours 
on an AF helicopter delivering the gifts, 
although ice fog almost aborted the flight. This 
tradition continued through the decade at 
Eielson.™ 

Problems sometimes arose in these fund pro- 
jects. At Thule AB, the chapel coordinated a 
telethon for Operation Julemand in 1985 when 
several mishaps occurred, according to ISC 
Danny N. Armstrong. Phone calls came in with 
two phony bomb threats, causing evacuation of 
the studio. A dormitory burned at 1:30 A.M., 
with no major injuries. It was a total loss. The 
telethon raised about $5,000 for the project 
despite the interruptions.® 

Many other kinds of relief projects happened 
at CONUS bases as well. One type provided 
humanitarian assistance to people in foreign 
countries. In 1985, Chaplain John F. Kurzak 
started a base-wide “T-Shirts for Ethiopia” 
drive at Pope AFB that enlisted virtually all 
agencies and many private entities on base. 
Reserve Chaplain Robert F. Ippolito helped 
boost the total of donated shirts to over 10,000. 
SSgt Thomas R. Cone Il and TSgt Lonnie 
English accompanied the shipment to McGuire 
AFB, where Catholic Relief Services took it for 
immediate delivery. The Military Airlift 
Command (MAC) Chaplain’s Office helped 
coordinate a tropical clothing drive for 
Honduras in 1983. MAC planes provided ship- 
ping. Chaplain Leslie G. North was project offi- 
cer for the widely-publicized drive at 
Charleston AFB. Twenty volunteers sorted 
eighty bushels of clothes for distribution by a 
joint task force in Honduras. Chaplain Gary R. 
Perry of England AFB coordinated a relief drive 
for a Honduran orphanage that netted $4,000 
cash and over five tons of food, clothing and 
medical supplies. 

The homeless and hungry were not forgotten 
stateside. Projects of this kind seemed to 
increase during the decade. Sometimes chapel 
people showed concern with monetary offer- 
ings. For example, all chapel collections at 
Lowry AFB on January 19-20, 1985 went for 
famine relief in Ethiopia. At other times, chapel 
people extended care to needy on-base per- 
sonnel, such as the airmen’s pantry run by the 
chapel at Norton AFB. It stocked canned goods 
and other food for base personnel who ran 
short of food in 1989. ISC Emilio L. Falcone 
encouraged Andrews AFB’s Catholic and 
Protestant communities to join a Lenten pro- 
gram in 1984, collecting undergarments for 
street people in Washington, DC. A year earlier 
Andrews’ Catholic women served a meal each 
month to about three hundred street people, 
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bringing casseroles and deserts. By 1984 both 
parishes were participating, feeding about five 
hundred hungry people. In 1987 Protestant and 
Catholic volunteers from Hickam AFB prepared 
and served two evening meals a month for sev- 
eral hundred Honolulu homeless people. 
Protestants apparently started in the program 
in 1979, and the Catholics in 1987. The 
Catholic parish at Wright-Patterson AFB first 
began washing clothes weekly for residents in 
a “hotel” for the homeless in Dayton. Then it 
collected used clothing and served a hot break- 
fast once a month. The parish also helped a 
food kitchen for the needy in 1988. The two 
faith communities at Vance AFB carried food to 
a soup kitchen in Enid, OK each month with the 
encouragement of ISC Mavis S. Baldwin.%” 

Elderly people, children and the handicapped 
received humanitarian assistance from chapels. 
In 1984, for the tenth year in a row, Catholic 
parishioners at Lowry AFB donated 800 
Christmas gifts to four nursing homes. Some 
chapels invited senior citizens for Christmas 
parties. Chaplain Jonathan W. Hubbard hosted 
nearly eighty people at Pope AFB in 1981. At 
Elmendorf AFB, “sourdough grandparents” 
from Anchorage came to the base several 
times a year throughout the decade for a day’s 
activity. The Catholic Women of the Chapel at 
England AFB invited twenty nursing home resi- 
dents monthly for a meal, bingo and fellowship 
in 1989. The England chapel also hosted over 
five hundred aged, mentally retarded, and 
handicapped people to the Thunderbirds prac- 
tice show, and shared peanut butter sand- 
wiches monthly at a veterans hospital. Chaplain 
Don J. Christenson went with seventy children 
and adults on a Thanksgiving trip from Chanute 
AFB to a local nursing home in 1985. They held 
a worship service and distributed care-cards. 
The Protestant women at Tinker AFB gave 
fresh fruit to residents of a county home for the 
elderly.°® 

In May 1987, Chaplain Lee A. Walters orga- 
nized a “Can-Do-Crew” at Davis-Monthan AFB 
to repair homes for people who could not do 
the work or hire others. This was important 
work for singles and others. The project 
cemented relations with the non-profit agencies 
in Tucson, AZ that provided materials. In 
October, twenty-five volunteers worked on five 
homes of elderly and handicapped people, 
constructing handicap ramps, making roof 
repairs, and painting. The crew numbered over 
a hundred in 1988, and went out one Saturday 
a month. One project was to paint large num- 
bers on rooftops of disabled persons’ homes 
so medical teams in helicopters could identify 
them. Base volunteers came from all ages, 
ranks and skills. By 1989 the volunteer list 
numbered a hundred and fifty people. It 
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included a female sergeant who volunteered 
with the words, “Il have no experience in con- 
struction, but | sure can carry a bucket of 
nails!” Crews helped four to ten families on 
each day of work, and over sixty families and 
seven non-profit organizations by mid-1989. 
Chaplain Herrie L. Reed, Jr. formed a similar 
volunteer corps of singles at MacDill AFB in 
1985, restoring homes for the elderly once a 
month.” 

Each year chaplains at Lackland AFB coordi- 
nated a fund drive to buy milk and formula for 
needy San Antonio infants. The drive in 1985 
doubled the previous year’s total, exceeding 
$32,000. In 1982, Chaplain Raymond G. Brezna 
arranged for Catholic technica! trainees at 
Lackland to visit a children’s home. Chaplains 
James M. Hough and Patrick A. Herring were 
project officers for the third annual Special 
Olympics Day at the Edwards AFB in 1987. 
Over a thousand volunteers helped four hun- 
dred olympians compete. Chaplain Richard C. 
Besteder simulated blindness for a day at 
Ellsworth AFB as part of South Dakota’s 
Handicapped Week in 1985. Tutors at George 
AFB offered weekly classes for persons handi- 
capped by lack of English reading skills, using 
materials funded by the chapel.® 

Abused people received the care of chapel 
communities. Chaplain Connell Osborne of 
Altus AFB served on the board of directors of a 
shelter for battered wives and their children. He 
got base volunteers to construct a fire escape 
for the shelter. The Catholic parish at 
Columbus AFB supported a local refuge for 
needy and abused children. Chaplain Ronald A. 
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Newland extended a warm welcome to sixty of 
them as visitors to the chapel and base in 
1985. The Protestant men and women of the 
chapel at Kirtland AFB received an award for 
helping a shelter for victims of domestic vio- 
lence. The women raised over $5,000 at a craft 
bazaar, and the men repaired and painted two 
of the shelter’s apartments with $8,000 worth 
of donated materials.® 

Visiting people in prison was another impor- 
tant area. Several hundred Protestant and 
Catholic families from Vandenberg AFB pre- 
pared Christmas food baskets for inmates in a 
nearby state prison in 1984. Some chapel orga- 
nizations at England AFB regularly visited the 
Louisiana Training Institute, a correctional facil- 
ity for girls aged eleven to eighteen. Visitation 
programs also functioned at base confinement 
centers, such as one at Lowry AFB in 1984.” 


Outreach was important for both chaplains 
and people in Air Force chapels. Sharing infor- 
mation about chapel activities was as natural 
as breathing. Through print, radio, television 
and other media, they informed base communi- 
ties about their activities and nurtured good 
public relations. For some, sharing religious 
beliefs was a very personal responsibility of 
believers. Others used revivals and parish 
renewals for training in faith-sharing. Chapel 
humanitarian outreach was a mosaic of many 
different projects, and the motivations involved 
were as complex as human nature. In all, 
chapel outreach was a natural outgrowth of the 
free exercise of religion by people in Air Force 
faith communities. 


Chapter 21 
Readiness and Emergency Ministry 


In the Eighties more than eight hundred 
chaplains on active duty compiled about 8,400 
man-years of chaplain history. That is equiva- 
lent to 3,000,000 days, 73,000,000 hours, and 
nearly 4.5 billion minutes of chaplain history. If 
we add chapel managers and lay persons, the 
figures rise appreciably. 

Chaplains spent most of their time in normal 
pastoral duties, much like multi-engine pilots 
who cross continents and oceans in long, 
uneventfui trips. If after a long crossing a pilot 
has to land in a torrential storm, with low fuel 
and no alternative airport, more than a full 
year’s wage rides on a few seconds of applied 
skill. For chaplains, suspenseful moments of 
ministry happened during emergencies, and 
sometimes in readiness exercises and deploy- 
ments. 

The chaplaincy mission facilitated the free 
exercise of religion by personnel under all cir- 
cumstances, especially in times of crisis and 
contingency. Earlier chapters touched on 
related subjects. They included ministry amid 
terrorism and during operations in Grenada and 
Panama (Chapter 4), humanitarian relief in 
emergencies (Chapter 20), and the readiness 
emphases of the Chief of Chaplains (Chapters 
10 and 11) and command chaplains (Chapter 
12). 

This chapter looks at hands-on ministry in 
physical emergencies, and Chaplain Service 
readiness training so chaplains and chapel 
managers could facilitate free exercise in ail cir- 
cumstances. It is difficult to estimate how many 
of the decade’s 3,000,000 days of chaplain his- 
tory went into this phase of ministry. There is 
little question, however, about the importance 
of chaplain ministry in emergencies and Cir- 
cumstances of readiness and mobility. 


EMERGENCIES 


Any phone call could signal an emergency, 
even one of bizarre proportions. Chaplain Ken 
J. Stavrevsky was weekend chaplain officer on 
duty at Lackland AFB in 1985 when the com- 
mand post called. A thirty-five year old, termi- 
nally-ill man with brain cancer wanted to see a 


chaplain. Threatening suicide and potentially 
violent, he was a professed satanist. He 
wanted to meet someplace other than the 
chapel. Monitored by the command post, 
Chaplain Stavrevsky counseled with him in a 
parking lot from 10:00 P.M. Friday to 3:00 A.M. 
the next morning. Another chaplain duty officer, 
Chaplain Wayne H. Flake of Davis-Monthan 
AFB, heard that an Army family wrecked its 
auto while traveling through Arizona. With the 
parents dead, he cared for the children over the 
weekend until relatives retrieved them. ' 

Since the mission of the Air Force was to fly 
planes, many emergencies involved flying acci- 
dents. As pastors, chaplains ministered to 
injured crew members, comforted survivors, 
and helped units face the grief of loss. 
According to regulation, commanders could 
not require chaplains to deliver notifications of 
death or serious illness. Chaplains could join 
notification teams to provide pastoral care. Air 
Force Regulation 265-1 said that commanders 
could not “detail chaplains to deliver death or 
seriously ill messages to military personnel or 
their family members. However, to provide pas- 
toral care, chaplains may accompany person- 
nel responsible for delivering such messages.”? 

Reminders about death’s finality and the 
comfort of religious faith were clear in accounts 
of chaplain ministry in flying emergencies. 
Chapel Manager David E. Canan gave a 
poignant account of chaplain ministry when a 
C-141 from Charleston AFB crashed in 1982. 
Retirement ceremonies for Installation Staff 
Chaplain (ISC) Adlai C. Holler ended his thirty- 
nine years of officer duty at 4:15 P.M. on 
August 31. Chaplain James F. Wilson, Jr. 
became ISC of the base. “Neither knew that 
less than three hours before, on a mountaintop 
in Tennessee, a C-141 of the 41st MAS had 
crashed, killing all nine crew members.” At 
eight that night Chaplain Wilson reported to 
headquarters to begin notifying families of the 
missing plane. He enlisted team chaplains 
Donald W. Huhn, James A. Curry, Carlo F. 
Montecalvo, and Leslie G. North to help per- 
sonnel notify the families by 1:00 A.M. that 
night. No beacon signal told where the plane 
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went down, and the flight plan yielded no clues. 

The next morning Chaplain Wilson alerted 
three civilian clergy, Chaplain Holler, and a 
Reserve chaplain to help with ministry. At 11:00 
P.M. that night he assembled the clergy in the 
squadron briefing room. Searchers located the 
plane shortly before sundown, but rough terrain 
delayed their arrival at the site. The ground 
crew’s message was brief: there were_no sur- 
vivors. Nine teams began the dreaded task of 
simultaneous notification. Each included three 
or four persons, with one or more squadron 
members, a chaplain or civilian clergyperson, 
and a female friend of the family. All families 
received the shocking news between 3:00 and 
5:00 A.M. that night. Commanders aborted an 
earlier plan to give families a night of rest. They 
feared news agencies in Tennessee would 
release unconfirmed information. 

For several days the chaplains ministered to 
squadron personnel saddened by the crew’s 
sudden death. The aircraft’s speed at impact 
delayed recovery and transport of the remains 
until September 6-7. About nine hundred per- 
sons crowded the memorial service that week- 
end at Charleston. The wing commander gave 
a definitive answer to media people who 
wanted to televise the service live. “Not only 
no, hell no!” Air Force families would have this 
private hour of grief for themselves. In the ser- 
vice chaplains closed the official chapter of 
their ministry in this emergency, but pastoral 
care and concern lasted for months.° 

Chaplain ministry in a tragedy at Fairchild 
AFB began with a call from the combat support 
group commander to ISC Clyde F. Pressley, Jr. 
“Chaplain, get a couple more chaplains and 
come to the command post as soon as possi- 
ble.” It was October 16, 1984, and within min- 
utes Chaplains Paul C. Stewart and Robert J. 
Lamby heard with Chaplain Pressley that a B- 
52 had crashed. Survivors made contact, but 
there was no information about who they were 
or how many survived. Chaplain Pressley 
retrieved information on the religious affiliations 
of crew members. Commanders initially 
delayed notifying families in hope of new infor- 
mation, but fear of the news media led them to 
press on. Chaplain Lamby proceeded to 
Spokane, WA with two line officers to inform 
two Catholic wives about the downed plane. 
Chaplain Pressley went with the wing comman- 
der to the base homes of three wives, and then 
Chaplain Stewart joined them to visit a woman 
whose baby he recently dedicated. He stayed 
with the spouses who gathered at the home of 
the aircraft commander’s wife. During the long 
night of waiting, Chaplain Pressley remained at 
the home of the Deputy Commander of 
Operations (DO) with the woman and her 
friends. Word finally came that all survived 
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except the DO and a tail gunner. The chaplains 
oscillated “between rejoicing with those who 
had reason to rejoice and grieving with those 
who were grieved.” 

The chaplains then shifted their full ministry 
to the grieving families and base community. 
They cared for families daily. There was also 
the time-honored tradition of a memorial ser- 
vice with full military honors, including a B-52 
and KC-135 fly-over. Chaplains arranged pro- 
tocol and exact timing, answered media ques- 
tions, prepared the service bulletin and sermon, 
and rehearsed the service with participants. 
The day of the memorial was cold, rainy and 
gioomy, but the chapel overflowed. Chaplains 
Pressley and Stewart and Reserve Chaplain 
Joseph Stanichar held the ecumenical service 
amid throngs of people, television cameras, 
and microphones. Their ministry continued long 
after the service ended.* 

Fairchild suffered another loss in March 1987 
when six crew members died in the fiery crash 
of a KC-135. ISC James K. Larkin augmented 
his team with Reserve Chaplain Gordon Kloehn 
to help in the notifications. Air National Guard 
Chaplains also aided the team during four days 
of round-the-clock ministry of search and 
recovery operations, notifications and the 
memorial service.° 

One major challenge in this type of ministry 
was the seemingly capricious nature of emer- 
gencies. Castle AFB suffered two aircraft 
tragedies in the last quarter of 1982. A B-52 
training mission came to a fiery end on 
November 29 when the plane exploded as it 
returned to the base. All nine crew members 
escaped the inferno. Physicaily unharmed, they 
had damaged spirits nursed back to health by 
chaplains under the leadership of ISC Leon J. 
Richard. 

Lightning struck again on December 16, and 
eight young wives suddenly became widows. 
Another flight crashed on take-off at Mather 
AFB, where the nine-man crew was training 
temporarily after the earlier accident damaged 


~Castle’s runway. There were no Survivors. 


Chaplains rendered pastoral care as notifica- 
tion teams did their sad duty. Squadrons acted 
as “lean-to’s” for the mourners, kept the press 
away, and ushered at the memorial service. 
Senior Protestant Chaplain John R. Pearson’s 
touching homily accented the comfort that 
came from family, friends and the Word of 
God.*® 

A mission of mercy turned into tragedy in 
1985 when a rescue helicopter of the 6594 Test 
Group crashed into a merchant vessel as it 
approached the ship to make an emergency 
medical evacuation. All seven crew members 
from Hickam AFB died. Chaplains James D. 
Saunders and Thomas P. Olszyk were in 
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Emergencies 


Altar with nine flags for fallen crewmen at Dyess AFB, Easter 1982 (top); memorial stone in 


the chapel garden, Pope AFB, 1988. 
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charge of the memorial service attended by 
well over a thousand people. The chapel sanc- 
tuary, multi-purpose room, and courtyard over- 
flowed as people expressed condolences to 
the bereaved families.’ 

Ministry to rescue, response and investigative 
teams was an important part of emergency 
ministry. A KC-135 from Castle AFB crashed at 
Beale AFB at noon on August 27, 1985. None 
of seven crew members survived. Later that 
afternoon two chaplains held a brief scripture 
and prayer service at the crash site for the crew 
and their families. The leader of the search and 
rescue crew asked the ISC to talk with mem- 
bers ending their duty that night. The ISC 
stressed the value of the team’s work and 
encouraged them to discuss feelings of loss 
with friends and chaplains. He gave the same 
pastoral care to the new team and wing com- 
mander’s staff the next morning. Chaplains 
kept a ministry of presence at the site with 
security police and other workers until the 
investigation ended.’ 

Some rescue workers and commanders grew 
to appreciate chaplain ministry. A KC-135 
tanker on a routine mission exploded in midair 
about fifteen miles from Loring AFB in October 
1989. Witnesses said the plane became a ball 
of fire, and all four crew members died. The 
wreckage dotted a densely wooded area near 
tne Canadian border. ISC Robert F. Johnston 
and Chaplain James D. Patrick accompanied 
notification teams to the homes of two new 
widows. Chaplain Jimmy M. Browning joined 
the disaster control group and weni to the 
scene, a sad mixture of charred trees and scat- 
tered wreckage. Chaplain James E. Williams 
later joined him at the crash site. The chaplains 
provided excellent field ministry in these diffi- 
cult circumstances. They visited the recovery 
team throughout the evening and held a wor- 
ship service at the site. Red, white and blue 
carnation wreaths sprinkled the blackened area 
with color and showed the base’s sympathy. 
Grief flowed freely at the memorial service. One 
commander first doubted the need for chap- 
lains at the site with the crew dead, but later 
expressed strong appreciation for their ministry 
to the living. Within a week of the crash the 
chaplains joined in “debriefings” of people who 
fought the fire and identified bodies. The Chief 
of the Outpatient Mental Health Clinic, USAF 
Surgeon General Consultation Team, wrote in 
his report: 

Due to the confidentiality afforded by their 

position, chaplains should be considered for 

possible integration in future post-disaster 
intervention efforts. Their presence at the 
crash site at Loring AFB created considerable 
credibility and emotional bonding with those 
involved in search and recovery, and several 
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people involved specifically sought out their 

help, due to their “really having been there.”® 
The chaplains at Loring were ready for emer- 
gency ministry. They ministered effectively 
when the accident struck. 

Chaplains ministered to personnel in emer- 
gencies without regard for unit affiliation. When 
an Air National Guard (ANG) KC-135 exploded 
at Eielson AFB in 1989, Chaplains David P. 
Cote and Theodore A. Henderson reported at 
once to the medical control center and disaster 
scene. ISC Walter W. Zinzer and Chaplain 
Scott R. Gardner went to the clinic and com- 
mand post. As Chaplain Cote gave pastoral 
care to survivors, the other chaplains coun- 
seled families and members of the ANG unit. 
Two of the crew were dead, and Chaplain Cote 
pastorally supported the wife and sons of one. 
The second was a single woman. Over four 
hundred people attended the memorial service, 
and chaplains carried on additional ministry 
because of the tragedy’s trauma and stress. 
Chaplain Robert W. Plested gave similar pas- 
toral care in the Philippines in 1984 when a 
HH53 helicopter crashed. The crew was from 
Hurlburt Field. He set up a forward station at 
Camp O’Donnell at four in the morning while 
rescue and recovery activities went on at the 
crash scene. Chaplain Robert B. Clemons and 
ISC Richard B. Higgins had the sad duty of 
ministering to a crew from Dyess AFB that 
crashed near Pope AFB in 1989. Chaplain 
Clemons was duty officer the night the plane 
crashed, killing one person and injuring 
several.'° 

Reserve chaplains felt the agony of minister- 
ing in aircraft emergencies too. Chaplains at 
Selfridge AFB often visited three hospitalized 
crewmen after their helicopter exploded in 
flight, causing serious burns." 

Chaplains called in civilian clergy for help in 
emergencies when necessary. Responding to 
the command post at Dyess AFB in 1982, 
Chaplain Billy E. W. Simmons learned that a 
base plane crashed in Turkey with six crew 


- members and eighteen passengers. It was 


clear that the three chaplains on base could not 
man six notification teams. Calls went out, and 
three civilian clergy answered quickly." 

Several chaplains worked with commanders 
and others facing the sensitive and emotionally 
difficult task of making death notifications. 
Recognizing a need, ISC Clyde F. Pressley, Jr. 
prepared a death notification booklet for RAF 
Alconbury’s wing commander in 1988. In 1984, 
chaplains at Kirtland AFB held a seminar to 
help commanders, notifiers and first sergeants 
impart poise and compassion during noti- 
fications. The chaplains integrated input from 
officers with experience, their own work, and 
representatives from Casualty Assistance, 
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Mental Health and Mortuary Affairs. Chaplain 
David L. Franks spearheaded the effort."* 

Disasters at air shows and public air demon- 
strations called forth the best in chaplain min- 
istry. Chaplains at Ramstein AB tested the 
boundaries when a major disaster struck at 
Flugtag ‘88, on August 28. During a peaceful 
Sunday afternoon airshow, one of the biggest 
disasters in that section of Germany happened. 
Diving in an acrobatic maneuver called heart 
and arrow, three Italian Air Force planes col- 
lided in mid-air. Spectators fell to the ground, 
injured or dead. Nearly seventy died, and hun- 
dreds were injured, many of them German 
nationals. The human carnage was unbeliev- 
able. 

Under ISC Kenneth A. Bienvenu’s leadership, 
the Ramstein team of twelve chaplains and 
nine chapel management personnel (CMPs) re- 
sponded quickly. The team ministered to vic- 
tims, families and witnesses, and visited people 
all over the base, in the hospital, and in homes, 
bringing comfort in time of need. Ministry 
extended from families of survivors to the 
morgue. The chapel was a clearing house for 
help, and many people volunteered their ser- 
vices. Even much later in the year, chaplains 
carried on ministry to survivors and spectators. 
They held training sessions for school and reli- 
gious education teachers to help children with 
hurting hearts. “Counseling cases still arise. 
People still remember,” the historical report 
said. United States Air Forces Europe 
Command Chaplain Samuel D. Nelson, Jr. 
wrote that he was “deeply touched and very 
proud as | moved around the base and wit- 
nessed our chaplains and chapei managers 
ministering to the victims. Chaplain Bienvenu 
and his team are to be highly praised for the 
pastoral care and long hours they extended to 
the community during these difficult days.”" 

Several thousand spectators watched in hor- 
ror during a public demonstration of the low- 
altitude parachute extraction maneuver at Pope 
AFB. After a steep descent, the C-130 aircraft 
dragged its tail section on a dirt runway and 
crashed into a gully and trees to the right of 
viewers. The inferno was instantaneous, with 
black smoke topping red-orange fire. Two 
crewmen escaped with burns, but four were 
dead, including an Army soldier. Chapel 
Manager Timothy J. Poling was stunned and 
shaken as he watched. New to the service, he 
reported he “couldn’t believe it was really hap- 
pening.” He spent several days in a daze, 
struggling with seeing the finality of death first- 
hand. 

A chapel secretary took the call from the sec- 
ondary crash net that day in 1987. Chaplains 
Leslie W. Strickhausen and Jerry P. Pitts went 
to the crash site with TSgt Thomas R. Cone Il. 
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Chaplain Strickhausen then reported to the cri- 
sis action team while Chaplain Pitts stayed at 
the site. Later that afternoon the two chaplains, 
together with Chaplains Dennis A. Lovin and 
John D. Vail, joined casualty assistance officers 
in notifying the victims’ families. Chaplain Pitts 
maintained a ministry to hospitalized survivors 
and their families, and for a week and a half 
chaplains visited the crew’s squadron with 
words of encouragement. According to 
Chaplain Lovin, no one talked with them at the 
squadron, but “once we left the squadron we 
did have several counseling cases related to 
anxiety about the disaster.” Mourners filled the 
base theater for the memorial service several 
days after the accident.'® 

Chaplains also ministered in civilian and con- 
tract aircraft emergencies. ISC William C. 
Farrugia and his team at Scott AFB extended 
words of prayer and assurance to 181 passen- 
gers leaving a Boeing 76/7 after its emergency 
landing there in August 1987. An active duty 
woman from Davis-Monthan AFB, her Reserve 
spouse and their child died in a commercial 
accident in Detroit in 1987, and base chaplains 
comforted relatives and friends. Tragedy struck 
in Gander, Newfoundland in December 1985 
when a chartered plane with over 250 soldiers 
crashed as they returned from peace-keeping 
in the Sinai. All died. For ten weeks the morgue 
at Dover AFB identified and prepared the man- 
gled human remains. The Dover chapel team 
provided a constant ministry of presence at the 
morgue, ceremonial hangar, and family recep- 
tion center in the chapel annex.’® 

Air bases experienced the usual non-aircraft 
emergencies of communities, and chaplains 
ministered in these situations. Among them 
were sudden death, fire and explosion, natural 
calamity, auto accidents, and service-related 
incidents. For example, Chaplain Robert L. 
Plush was duty chaplain at Bitburg AB in 1982 
when several auto accidents killed two people 
and left seven survivors in one day. Because of 
his quick pastoral response, a flying squadron 
invited him and ISC Bobby C. Black to give a 
seminar on coping with death when small chil- 
dren were survivors. At Howard-Albrook AFB, 
Chaplain Daniel J. Majerus received a call when 
three Air Force people wandered into a 
weapons range and an exploding dud seriously 
injured them. The staff writer for the base paper 
told his impression of Chaplain Majerus’ min- 
istry as he watched the emergency room pro- 
ceedings: 

Satisfied that | had gotten as much infor- 
mation as | could out of Father Dan, the offi- 
cer in charge of church picnics, Sunday 
services, ceremonial prayers and the like, | 
wished him well with. a “see you later, 
Father.” 
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Just then something between a sob and a 
scream could be heard behind us in the wait- 
ing room. The hospital duty officer stepped 
between us and pulled Father Dan aside. 
There were some hushed whispers between 
the two and in an instant the twinkle was 
gone from the chaplain’s eyes, his full face 
suddenly sagged a little and lines | hadn't 
noticed before were more pronounced. 

He stared at the floor a moment and then 
glanced at me as though he were looking 
over the top of some non-existent eye- 
glasses. His gaze told me everything without 
a word. Someone had died; in this case, the 
husband of an Air Force wife. His eyes also 
told me something else. He was just a man 
like me, with no immunity to the helplessness 
we all feel in such situations. 

| watched as he slowly walked to the wait- 
ing room and took a chair next to the 
shocked, pale-faced woman. It appeared that 
he introduced himself and asked if he could 
help. He apparently had no magic words. 
“There are no magic words in situations like 
this,” | thought to myself. But, he was there. | 
would be going on about my business of 
fact-gathering and news releasing, but Father 
Dan would be there. He would have no magic 
words, but he would be there. He would feel 
as helpless as | did, but he would still be 
there. ... 

As | drove out of the hospital parking lot, | 
thought of the chaplain back in the waiting 
room with the woman. | knew | would never 
see him or any other chaplain through the 
same eyes again.” 

Just being there, sharing agony in devastating 
moments, offering a ministry of presence was 
part of the chaplain’s pastoral calling in emer- 
gencies. 

Natural disasters often caused widespread 
destruction and led to high states of emer- 
gency. Chapter 20 recounted chapel relief ef- 
forts under these circumstances, but 
sometimes chaplains ministered directly during 
natural emergencies. 

Early on Labor Day in 1985, the forty-mile eye 
of Hurricane Elena passed over Keesler AFB, 
surrounded by winds of 100 mph. The impact 
was devastating that Monday, September 2, 
1985. Destruction or serious damage hit more 
than several hundred base homes, other build- 
ings, and many stately trees on base. The dol- 
lar cost approached $40 million, and 
neighboring Biloxi also suffered heavily. The 
good news was that there was no serious injury 
or loss of life. 

Under Center Chaplain James W. Millsaps’ 
leadership, the whole chapel staff played an 
important role in the events surrounding the 
hurricane. One or more chaplains went to each 
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of ten base disaster shelters. They gave pas- 
toral support to more than 13,000 people who 
were evacuees from Sunday night (September 
1) to early Monday evening. They helped set up 
the shelters, organized group activities, and en- 
tertained weary young children. When weight 
was too heavy, they lifted; when parcels tum- 
bled, they called for help; and when someone 
was anxious, they offered encouragement. One 
chaplain took a pregnant woman to the medical 
center for delivery. Their traditional ministry 
with thousands of people included prayer, visit- 
ing, counseling, active listening, and giving 
reassurance. They led group discussions that 
gravitated around hurricane tracking, personal 
property, absent family members, shelter 
orderliness, community spirit, admiration for 
those who volunteered their rooms, and feel- 
ings of security in the shelter. Their ministry of 
presence continued throughout the night. 

Chapel managers grappled with needs and 
challenges. They served as augmentees to the 
disaster preparedness shelter teams. Most of 
all, they pitched in to clean up as the shelters 
emptied. The chaplains sponsored an interfaith 
service the next Sunday to signal thanksgiving 
and community spirit. The chapel team also set 
in motion a humanitarian charity fund for Air 
Force victims. Operation Helping Hand 
received contributions from the AF Chaplain 
Fund and bases. 

At the time Keesler’s chapel team included 
Chaplains Millsaps, James P. Shields, Albert J. 
Rowell, Howard B. Zyskind, Clarence B. 
Goodwin, George B. Livesay, Wayland 
Hartsfield, Carl E. Sykes, Paul R. Greger, John 
A. Caparisos, Marlin L. Harris, Alexander J. 
Person, Thomas W. Randol, Charles R. 
Rowland, Steven E. Bias and Philip G. 
McLemore; and chapel mangers Frank S. 
Dunnewind, Charies J. Garcia, Timothy E. 
Perkins, Clyde L. Litz, Danny R. Murphy, Letty 
R. Pasquini, Jill B. Dewalt, Shawn R. Catterson, 
Corinne E. Brandt, James E. Richards and 
Penny Graves." 

When Hurricane Hugo slammed into the 
southeast coast of the United States in 
September 1989, the Homestead AFB chapel 
team activated emergency and readiness plans 
under ISC James Brooks’ direction. The Miami 
area had escaped hurricane damage for some 
time, and many feared the storm would land 
there. The team reviewed plans, checked emer- 
gency supplies, and verified escape routes. It 
was soon clear the area would be spared, but 
not neighbors in the Caribbean. 

Homestead opened a processing center for 
evacuees from the islands. According to the 
chapel historian, TSgt Debra K. Dempsey, the 
chapel team quickly moved into action in the 
processing center. People on the mobility pro- 
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cessing line usually sent military people out on 
deployment. They adapted to their new role of 
in-processing evacuees. The center remained 
open twenty-four hours a day for eight days, 
with pastoral ministry teams (PMTs) on eight- 
hour shifts. The chapel team offered a variety of 
humanitarian ministries. A1C Anissa M. Eckard 
took an unaccompanied child to Miami to 
board a plane. Chaplain Eva C. Sorrow and SrA 
Keith W. Miley went into isolation with two chil- 
dren who had chicken pox. Chaplain Luis A. 
Ojeda was an interpreter, and TSgt Dempsey 
collected crayons for children’s use. The PMTs 
met each evacuation plane with water and 
drinks and served box lunches; child care was 
a high priority while adults filled out papers. 
“The largest part of our time was spent just lis- 
tening. Each person, from the toddler who 
could barely talk to the widow of a retiree, had 
a story to tell.” Chaplain James P. Dillon came 
over to help a woman with four children carry 
her bags. Swinging a diaper bag over her 
shoulder she answered, “Thanks, this is my 
bag.” That was much of the story in a nutshell 
since most people had little to carry. Among 
the 1,200 evacuees were civilians, some mili- 
tary retirees, and dependents of active duty 
personnel.'? The chapel team showed it was 
ready, and it ministered admirably. Chapter 20 
described the ministry of chaplains and chapels 
in the aftermath of Hurricane Hugo and the 
devastating earthquake in California, both in 
1989. 
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The Chaplain Service’s mission was to facili- 
tate free exercise of religion under all circum- 
stances. Chaplains and chapel management 
personnel had to meet the religious needs of 
AF personnel during field deployments any- 
where in the world, and in emergencies at 
home. This required full integration into AF 
readiness and deployment plans and programs 
at all levels, from Air Staff to base. Chaplain 
Service personnel also had to join in practice 
readiness exercises and deployments. Planning 
and hands-on exercises were necessary prepa- 
ration for real-time exercises and emergencies. 

In the area of readiness and mobility, chap- 
lains had to “walk their talk.” There would be 
little opportunity to deliver pastoral ministry 
unless the Chaplain Service were fully inte- 
grated into readiness and mobility plans and 
operations, and personnel could function in 
hostile field conditions. At stake was nothing 
less than fulfilling the basic Chaplain Service 
mission. 

Institutional Integration 

As part of the Air Force’s “soft core,” the 
Chaplain Service was vulnerable to being 
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bypassed in exercise plans and operations. 
Chaplains had to know and work the system to 
deliver their ministry. They were not integrated 
automatically into AF and joint plans and oper- 
ations. The Chaplain Service discovered in the 
Eighties that chaplains and chapel managers 
had to win battles of integration at every level 
of the Air Force. 

Earlier chapters described efforts by the 
Chiefs of Chaplains to lock onto the Air Force’s 
emerging readiness posture (Chapters 10 and 
11), and efforts of command chaplains in their 
commands (Chapter 12). Additionally, in 1989 
Chief of Chaplains John P. McDonough’s Task 
Force on Priorities highlighted the importance 
of readiness ministry while considering free 
exercise of religion. The work of integrating was 
an on-going necessity since plans and opera- 
tions changed rapidly. In 1984 the Chaplain 
Branch, Air Force Safety and Inspection Center 
noted that “chaplain readiness-mobility level of 
consciousness is being raised at base level.” It 
added the caveat, “Consider preparing every- 
one to be initially ready to deploy.””° 

The Chief’s Office gave policy guidance and 
Support in readiness and mobility planning, 
starting with pioneering efforts by Chief of 
Chaplains Richard Carr and Chaplain Jerry L. 
Rhyne (Chapters 10 and 11). In 1983, Chief of 
Chaplains John A. Collins convened a Task 
Force on Readiness Training to discuss readi- 
ness education for the chaplaincy. It com- 
mended USAF Chaplain School Commandant 
Donald J. Harlin for readiness training in an 
Orientation class that included several class 
hours and twenty hours in a field setting. This 
training soon expanded to all Orientation 
classes. The task force recommended that the 
Chief’s Office explore training for chaplains in 
mass casualty settings.” 

The Grenada operation at the end of 1983 
provided additional impetus for readiness and 
mobility training. Chief of Chaplains Collins 
wrote, “Our readiness people have been con- 
sistently urging us all to be prepared. Grenada 
has taught us that our training is not simply 
playing games.”” 

The Office purchased field service worship 
kits for mobility boxes in 1985. Chaplains then 
had access to liturgical and hymn resources 
without transporting large numbers of bulky 
hymnals. The twenty-five laminated cards in 
each kit had four services and hymns to go 
with them. Other hymns were on twenty-five 
additional cards, and each kit had an audio 
cassette. Bases and commands received two 
hundred kits, appreciably reducing the weight 
of mobility boxes.” 

Chaplain Ernest E. Kircus, Readiness and 
Reserve Affairs Officer in the Chief’s Office, 
gave a report to command chaplains in 1987. 
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He said that readiness “integrates active duty, 
Reserve and National Guard chaplains and 
chapel management personnel into a prepared 
posture for any national emergency. Planning 
and training are major concerns.” Readiness for 
Chaplain Service personnel was “commitment 
to ministry to the personnel of the United 
States Air Force in any contingency.” 
Readiness had to be tailored to each com- 
mand’s plans and operations: 

Each command must pursue Readiness in 

ways that accomplish the expected results 

from that command. Each base within a com- 
mand is tasked to accomplish a part of that 
expectation, and their readiness responsibili- 
ties may be very different from other bases. 
The key to a successful readiness posture is 
to be flexible and have confidence that the 
system will work.” 

During the decade, the Chief’s Office exerted 
direction and policy control primarily through 
the Readiness Working Group. Major players 
from commands, including chaplains and 
chapel managers, met at least annually to look 
at broad readiness issues and offer solutions. 
For example, thirty-two members of the group 
met in Washington in April 1989, chaired by 
Chaplain Roger A. Withee, Readiness and 
Reserve Affairs Officer. Several representatives 
of Air Staff agencies presented briefings. Items 
discussed included the following. Command 
offices had to provide full guidance to bases on 
base level assessments since they determined 
personnel needs, including Reserve backfill. 
New guidance would allow greater flexibility in 
using mobility boxes. Commands should evalu- 
ate the proposed Chaplain Service regulation 
on readiness. CMP wartime job descriptions 
were important. How to integrate contingency 
hospital manning was an active concern. The 
Chaplain Service annex to war plans (Annex X) 
needed continuing revision. Finally, joint service 
operations were an important part of readiness 
planning. 

The meeting’s major focus was the base level 
assessment (BLA), an annual project counting 
wartime personnel requirements for command 
and base chaplain functions. Chaplain John R. 
Blair of the ATC Chaplain’s Office said his com- 
mand developed BLA guidance for bases in 
1987, but many chapels did not complete their 
BLAs, delegating the task to manpower shops. 
The result understated the chaplain wartime 
mission, and the command chaplain could not 
justify the stated number of Chaplain Service 
mobilization slots. In 1988 the office issued 
new guidance and monitored each chapel’s 
BLA. The result was that chapel staffs justified 
thirty-three Reserve individual mobilization 
augmentee (IMA) slots for wartime operations, 
besides current manpower.”° 
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This emphasis on BLAs was one aspect of 
decentralizing the Chaplain Service readiness 
function in the Eighties. Justified local needs, 
not an AF-wide dictum governed readiness 
plans, operations and.training. As a result, a 
Functional Management Inspection (FMI) on 
readiness in 1989 at seventeen bases in eleven 
commands focused on 

the effectiveness of Chaplain Service person- 

nel in supporting readiness requirements for 

war plan development manning and tasking. 
in addition, the team will study major com- 
mand assistance to Installation Staff 

Chaplains in developing base level assess- 

ments for wartime manpower requirements, 

and examine the major command interface 
with AFRES, ARPC, and ANG units for back- 
fill requirements. 

The FMI ended in March 1990.” 

The goals of this FMI and one earlier in the 
decade were dissimilar. The difference is 
instructive. It shows that the Chaplain Service 
made substantial advances in readiness con- 
sciousness and planning over the years. One 
clear lesson emerged. Like readiness training, 
mobility, and operations, readiness planning 
had to occur locally since chaplains and CMPs 
tapped into the process at that level. The 
Chief's Office was responsible for coordinating 
command requirements for personnel so that, 
for example, Reserve resources met TAC’s 
need for backfill.”’ 

Command chaplains were central managers 
for chapel teams in their commands. These 
offices took an increasingly strong grip on 
readiness planning and training as the decade 
progressed, looking at common problems in 
the Readiness Working Group. For example, in 
the first half of 1989, Chaplain Claude B. Farris, 
Chief of the TAC Chaplain’s Readiness 
Division, worked on contingency operations 
directly supporting five of eight unified com- 
mands. They included CENTCOM, PACOM, 
LANTCOM, SOUTHCOM, and EURCOM. 

This divisional staff in the TAC Chaplain’s 
Office wrote operational plans for deployments, 
and developed_.an orientation briefing on pas- 
toral ministry teams (PMTs). The basis for the 
PMT idea was a recent Annex X requirement in 
Air Force war plans. The division emphasized 
this standard in tasking orders for all deploy- 
ments, and encouraged awareness of the idea 
across the command. The division orchestrated 
all TAC deployments of Chaplain Service per- 
sonnel in exercises, including Elf One, Team 
Spirit, Checkered Flag, Bright Star, Anuas Tara, 
and special tours to Southwest Asia and else- 
where. Some deployments originated locally, 
and others in joint task forces.”® 

Chaplain James T. Elwell headed TAC 
Chaplain Robert E. Merrell’s Readiness and 
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Worship service in field (top); Chaplain Charles W. Perry’s chemical ensemble, Bergstrom 
AFB, 1983 (bottom). 
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Reserve Affairs Division in the last half of 1989. 
The division issued a new edition of TAC’s 
Readiness Guide for Chaplain Function to all 
TAC bases and gained ANG units, other com- 
mands, and the USAF Chaplain School. It 
included the most recent PMT information, 
PMT functions in TAC’s mobility stages (pre- 
deployment, deployment, employment and re- 
deployment), setting up bare-bases, and 
directions for preparing chapel teams for world- 
wide deployment. The manual restated training 
requirements for TAC chaplains and chapel 
mangers in these words: 

All chaplains and CMPs (with or without 

mobility position numbers) must be trained to 

minister in chemical gear, drive military vehi- 
cles, administer self-aid/buddy care, deal 
with Geneva Convention issues regarding 
enemy and friendly POW/MIA ministry, 
respond in accordance with Code of Conduct 
requirements, and provide M-16 protection 
(CMP only). Chaplains and CMP should have 
flightline clearance badges, if needed, to min- 
ister in a specific area. PMTs must be trained 
and equipped to survive and minister in all 
types of environments. 
The division served on TAC’s battle staff to 
oversee personnel requirements for exercises 
and real-world events.” 

Several years earlier, TAC Chaplain Donald J. 
Harlin formed readiness workshops to prepare 
Chaplain Service personnel for TAC’s readiness 
mission. The workshops equipped Chaplain 
Service personnel to minister in peacetime min- 
istry, crisis ministry (deployment of forces and 
Phase | training), and combat ministry (employ- 
ment of forces and Phase Il training). On March 
23-27, 1987, George AFB sent Chaplain James 
C. Bigelow and a chapel manager to the work- 
shop at Shaw AFB. Chaplain William J. Bishoff 
Ill attended at Luke AFB with SSgt Chris A. 
Crites on May 11-15. Other TAC bases also 
sent representatives. 

The second set of “combat ministry courses” 
met in 1989. One assembled at Seymour 
Johnson AFB (October 16-20), and the other at 
George AFB (November 13-17). Eight com- 
mands, the ANG, Air Force Reserve, and the 
Office of the Chief of Chaplains sent 133 
Chaplain Service personnel to the courses. This 
was the first readiness training to include active 
and Reserve forces. 

The commander at George AFB told all 
squadrons that the base’s number one priority 
that week was to support the course. Among 
those attending were Cannon AFB’s Chaplain 
Bruce A. Arnold and TSgt David L. Taylor, with 
Chapel Manager Taylor as an instructor. When 
the PMTs stepped off the bus at the Seymour 
Johnson exercise area, aggressors hit the 
camp on the run. They left several airmen 
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“wounded” and “dead,” and captured hostages 
for interrogation. Non-combatant chaplains 
could only seek cover and minister to the 
wounded, but CMPs exchanged “gunfire.” 
Chaplain Jan J. Dickens of MacDill AFB said 
two-thirds of the chaplains “died” getting off 
the bus since they did not seek natural cover in 
their battle dress uniforms. “They tried to hide 
in open ground instead of seeking cover and 
concealment in the woods nearby.” A similar 
attack hit at George, where the PMTs spent 
one night in field tents and experienced enemy 
interrogation, sniper and chemical attacks, and 
trauma cases. Chaplain James A. Martinez of 
MacDill attended this course at George. He 
said an interesting feature was that PMTs 
instructed and evaluated other PMTs, encour- 
aging strong cross-feeding.*" 

Other command offices also encouraged 
strong readiness planning and training. MSgt 
Willard C. Hall, Jr., Chief, Inspections and 
Readiness Support, United States Air Forces 
Europe (USAFE) Command Chaplain’s Office, 
surveyed all chaplain functions in the command 
in 1989. His fourteen questions centered on 
these issues: Are USAFE chaplain function per- 
sonnel ready for war? Will chaplains and chapel 
managers function as PMTs? What is their level 
of preparedness? What hinders their readiness 
capability? Of thirty-five installations reporting, 
nine said they had Annex X on hand, eighteen 
said they did not, four thought it was inapplica- 
ble, and four gave no report. Eight installations 
said yes for chaplains and twenty-two said no 
when asked whether they had wartime job 
descriptions for chaplains and CMPs. Ten said 
yes for CMPs and twenty said no, while five 
gave no report. Seventeen chaplain functions 
said they held wartime training, and thirteen 
said no.” 

Commands faced one especially significant 
problem in the decade. It was that many com- 
manders assigned base CMPs to additional 
duties during readiness exercises and deploy- 
ments. As time passed it was clear there had to 
be an unassailable link between chaplains and 
CMPs in their common readiness ministry. If 
not, commanders would continue depriving 
chaplains of the strong support of CMPs by 
assigning them to unrelated tasks. This was the 
primary driver in formulating the PMT idea and 
integrating PMTs into plans at all levels. 

The USAFE survey in 1989 discovered that 
forty-three CMPs (including six in the command 
Chaplain’s office) received no additional task- 
ings. Fifty-four others had wartime taskings, 
ranging from the bomb removal team (one) to 
security police (twenty), casualty collection 
center (three), disaster preparedness (three), 
and exercise evaluation (three), among others. 
MSgt Hall summarized the issue in these 
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words: 

The general feeling is that the additional duty 

taskings that many of our CMPs have been 

levied with have an... adverse effect on... 
chaplain functions being able to adequately 

perform readiness commitments. .. . 

Remaining team members must work even 

harder to try to perform the same tasks, and 

team morale is at a dangerously low level. 

CMPs want to work in a team concept with 

their chaplains. This is their mission. They do 

not want to serve in any other augmentee 
role. History shows that CMPs are never 
released back to their duty section, so they 
are completely lost as chaplain function 
resources for the duration of any exercise. 
He added that many ISCs and Chiefs, Chapel 
Support Activities (CCSAs) made major efforts 
to help commanders understand the chaplain 
and CMP’s mission. But “most commanders 
have been unreceptive. They will acknowledge 
a Chapel wartime mission, yet not place a high 
priority on its accomplishment. Few comman- 
ders accept that the chaplain has a greater 
need for the CMPs than they do as a back-up 
for shortages. .. .” In the preceding eight 
months, the USAFE Command Chaplain’s 
Office exerted major effort to carry out the PMT 
idea, with varying success from base to base.*? 

Through the Task Force on Priorities and 
other forums in 1989-90, the Chief’s Office and 
command chaplains stressed the PMT idea to 
link CMPs with chaplain readiness ministry. The 
earlier transfer of the CMP field from an admin- 
istrative code to the Chaplain Service was part 
of that effort. In addition, Chaplain Service 
leaders thought linking chaplains and CMPs 
closely in readiness could protect the CMP field 
from unseemly cuts in tight budget years. 
Ensuring chaplain integration in operational 
plans, and compiling accurate BLAs locally also 
would help in these battles. 

Carrying out the PMT idea required close 
inspection of chaplain functions in readiness 
exercises. Inspectors also looked at PMT inte- 
gration in local plans. For example, a USAFE 
Command Chaplain team composed of 
Chaplain Adam E. Szufel and TSgt Scottie H. 
Fortney made a staff assistance visit (SAV) at 
Soesterberg AB in June 1989. The team found 
that no one had designated and trained CMPs 
in areas “necessary to support the needs of 
chaplain readiness.” Additional duty tasks pre- 
vented them from managing the chaplain sta- 
tion, as required. Additionally, there was no 
equipped chapel control center. The team 
recommended that with limited personnel, the 
chapel control center should be combined with 
the casualty control center. It was imperative 
“that chapel management personnel be 
relieved of duties that preclude supporting their 
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primary mission for the chaplain during wartime 
scenarios and exercises.” 

Facing strong local opposition in fixing the 
problem, Chaplain Ralph E. McCulloh gave a 
report to the command office. He said the base 
Readiness Board finally agreed that during 
exercises CMPs could be “assigned to, and 
under the control of, the casualty collection 
center commander-supervisor, as their primary 
duty.” According to the board, CMPs “will be 
co-located with chaplains and can assist the 
chaplains in required duties, but can only 
depart the area with the commander-supervi- 
sor’s concurrence.”* Higher headquarters 
pointed up problems, and local chaplains made 
their best appeal, but local commanders and 
boards prevailed. 

Sometimes the command chaplain’s guid- 
ance was a powerful tool. ISC Edward C. 
Zimbrick of Homestead AFB wrote the combat 
support commander in 1988, “Based on guid- 
ance from HQ TAC/HC, chapel section per- 
sonnel will now be more involved in Phase II 
exercises and inspected during Operational 
Readiness Inspections (ORIs).” In prior Phase II 
exercises (employment of forces) they had 
merely augmented other functions. Chaplain 
Zimbrick designated two PMTs for each shift, 
composed of a chaplain and a chapel manager. 
One remained at the chapel control center, and 
the other was responsible “for visitation on the 
flight line, casualty collection point, the second 
echelon hospital, and the mortuary.” After 
much discussion the commander released the 
CMPs from additional tasking as needed. One 
CMP rated Phase | (deployment of forces) min- 
istry as part of the evaluation team. 

The PMTs at Homestead began operating in 
two Phase II exercises of a day’s duration. They 
soon discovered needs for a vehicle and radios 
to respond quickly to emergencies and visit the 
flightline. They borrowed the equipment for a 
four-day exercise, but laid plans to secure per- 
manent use in exercises. The PMT teams 
learned much from hands-on experience, and 
improved their ministry with practice. For 
example, when the staging area was 
“attacked,” the chapel buddy care self-aid kit 
was not at hand. This could have been disas- 
trous, but a chapel manager made quick use of 
items at hand to “save” Chaplain James P. 
Dillon’s life. The attempt was successful.® 

Command staffs brought the readiness mes- 
sage to bases, insisting that ISCs integrate the 
function into local operational plans and exer- 
cises. And changes happened. At Andrews 
AFB, Chaplain Samuel Cosby of the MAC 
Chaplain’s Office held workshops on ministry in 
mobility missions late in 1988. He explained 
that 1989 would bring a major emphasis on 
readiness. “Truer words were never spoken,” 
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the historical report said. Soon thereafter the 
chapel section received additional tasking 
duties in readiness and mobility. One chaplain 
and two CMPs assumed mobility positions, 
and a substantial number of other slots 
became future mobility positions. The historical 
report continued: 

Manning positions are more closely tied to 
specific wartime requirements. This was a 
substantial change for us since we had no 
mobility taskings. Conflicts with local require- 
ments remain since most chapel managers 
are also tasked as security police, air cargo, 
search and recovery team members, in addi- 
tion to manning requirements for a chapel 
control center and the mobility line. At this 
point, double taskings are common. This sit- 
uation will affect future exercises and deploy- 
ments.*° 

The battle for institutional integration contin- 
ued. It was especially important to maintain 
CMPs on pastoral ministry teams and preclude 
their assignment to other taskings. There was 
littie question about the non-availability of non- 
combatant chaplains for these taskings. For 
their helpers in ministry, the chapel managers, 
the climb was uphill. Some said that career 
field’s title, “chapel management personnel,” 
emboldened commanders to use them at will. 
Manpower shortage was probably the most 
important driving force. Reductions of man- 
power in the Nineties ensured the problem 
would persist. 

In the Eighties, the Chaplain Service suc- 
ceeded in integrating chaplains and chapel 
managers in readiness and mobility plans and 
operations at all levels. In 1982 a command 
chaplain discussed chaplains’ general uneasi- 
ness in these areas: 

The present emphasis on readiness and 

mobility tends to interrupt traditional pro- 

grams and modes of ministry. Some chap- 
lains resist this new emphasis because they 
are more comfortable in a chapel environ- 
ment, they see it as threatening a busy parish 
program schedule of activities, or they may 
be unfamiliar and uncomfortable in fatigues 
or mobility lines or field settings. 
He urged a reassessment of ministry models to 
sharpen the unique military ministry of chap- 
lains, including areas of readiness and mobili- 
ty.°’ His words probably still applied to some 
members of the Chaplain Service in 1990, but 
that proportion was much smaller than earlier in 
the decade. The difference was because of the 
hard work of hundreds of chaplains and CMPs 
at all levels. This aspect of chaplain ministry 
was at the core of the Chaplain Service mis- 
sion. It could be ignored only at great peril. 
Readiness Training and Local Exercises 
Readiness training in local exercises was a 
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natural follow-on of the Chaplain Service’s 
institutional integration in this area. Training 
and exercises let chaplains and CMPs break in 
their new boots. They built an experiential base 
(personal and institutional) to absorb wartime 
shocks with more grace, though with no less 
concern. 

On the institutional level, the USAF Chaplain 
School was the function charged with providing 
readiness instruction for chaplains. By the end 
of 1983 all courses contained instructional 
blocks on readiness and mobility. The 
Orientation Course had a field experience. The 
focus in the Career Course was on ministry 
skills in settings of mass casualty, and reac- 
tions to combat stress. The Advanced Course 
block built on these foundations by addressing 
the responsibilities of senior chaplains at home 
base and in deployed settings. These readiness 
training blocks remained in place through the 
rest of the decade. 

Chaplain Jacob M. Boggs held the first field 
exercise for Orientation classes at Camp Bullis 
near San Antonio, TX. Students wore fatigues 
and combat gear for the twenty-four hour 
deployment. They set up and lived in tents, ate 
C rations with no cooking utensils, shaved from 
helmets with cold water, and heid field worship 
services. In 1984 he took an Orientation Class 
of Reserve and ANG chaplains on a mobility 
exercise near Little Rock AFB. Twenty-one stu- 
dents flew to the deployment area in a C-130. 
At the Volant Scorpion area, also called the 
“Chaplain School of the Ozarks,” they offered a 
ministry of presence to 250 trainees from vari- 
ous AF bases. Chaplain Thomas S. Carter was 
the contact chaplain at Little Rock AFB.* 

Most readiness training occurred in base 
exercises. An increasing number of chaplain 
history reports recounted Chaplain Service par- 
ticipation toward the end of the decade. Not all 
bases practiced alike, and not all chaplain func- 
tions were as ready as they should have been. 
Sometimes the base mission seemed to be at 
cross-purposes with these concerns. But the 
radical transformation that could occur is clear 
from the story of Tyndall AFB’s chaplain func- 
tion in the first six months of 1989. 

As the period opened, the chapel staff admit- 
tedly was not in a high state of readiness. This 
was partly because of the wing’s training mis- 
sion. For the chapel team, readiness “simply 
meant some involvement in the Mobility 
Processing Unit (MPU) and delivering re- 
freshments on the flightline. We did not actively 
participate in any base readiness exercises.” 

Things changed quickly. Notification arrived 
that the Combat Support Squadron would 
undergo an ORI in April 1989, with chaplain and 
chapel manager inspectors included. ISC 
Donald L. Wilson named Chaplain Richard G. 
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Elliott, Jr. and MSgt Daniel W. Turner as readi- 
ness officer and non-commissioned officer. 
Over the next two months this team focused 
attention in three areas, personal readiness, 
ministry at the MPU, and combat ministry. it 
compiled personal readiness folders for chapel 
team members, with up-to-date information. It 
updated MPU ministry by developing a group 
briefing for each chalk. Briefers could apply the 
script to any area of the world. The team inten- 
sified work in the normal MPU ministry of pres- 
ence, religious rites, literature and counseling. 

Combat ministry (Phase Il) needed the most 
work. After much difficulty the commander 
authorized a chapel control center tent in the 
war zone to house a worship center, adminis- 
tration, literature, confessionals and lounge. 
PMTs received a set of checklists for ministry in 
this setting. The PMT made many visits during 
the ORI, which included aircraft attacks, 
exploding ordinance, and full chemical gear. At 
one point Chaplain Rodger T. Ericson and SSgt 
Lisa Harvey conducted a mass trench burial 
service for twenty-one people. They used the 
laminated card field service. The chaplain func- 
tion passed the ORI with flying colors, and 
learned much in the process. The Tyndall staff 
showed that great progress could occur with 
minds fixed on a goal.* 

ISCs were important players in determining 
whether Chaplain Service personnel partici- 
pated in local exercises and deployments. They 
could enmesh chaplain ministry in operational 
plans. ISC Thomas N. Christianson of Langley 
AFB set out to place greater emphasis on 
readiness training in 1988. As a result, chaplain 
deployments with elements of the 1st Tactical 
Fighter Wing increased decisively. Chaplain 
William F. Martin returned in January from an 
overseas deployment to Egypt. In the first six 
months of the year, one or more staff members 
accompanied each deployment. ISC Kenneth 
A. Bienvenu headed the chapel team’s partici- 
pation in a NATO Tactical Evaluation at 
Ramstein AB from February 5-10, 1989. This 
inspection involved three days and nights 
under the survivable collective protection sys- 
tem, eating prepared meals, and mass casualty 
burial for NATO and Warsaw Pact personnel. 
The PMTs also ministered to terminally 
wounded casualties. Chaplains Donald M. 
Zimmerman, James A. Schiffer, John N. 
Kondratick and Brett C. Oxman joined the exer- 
cise. Sgt Darci A. Blakley and SrA Jacqueline 
Denson manned the chapel control center. Six 
other CMPs received unrelated assignments, 
including security police and shelter manage- 
ment.*° 

Local exercises (Phase | or Phase Il) trained 
PMTs in a variety of readiness ministries. 
Pastoral visitation was an important part of 
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exercises. For example, at George AFB the 
PMTs visited 1,500 work areas and 9,000 peo- 
ple (some more than once) in a six-day mobility 
exercise in November 1988. 

ORIs tested most phases of chaplain readi- 
ness ministry. An ORI at Elmendorf AFB on 
March 3-11, 1983 included a mass casualty 
exercise, two large, simultaneous accidents, 
loss of a chapel, and constant aerial attack on 
the base. ISC Paul D. Davis held field services 
at the operations center, and Chaplains 
Richard A. Johnson and William E. Coen led 
worship at the base supply complex and a 
neighboring transmitter. At Holloman AFB in 
1987, Chaplains Robert W. Hadley, Clyde E. 
Vanworth and Robert E. Cheesman gave pas- 
toral coverage to simulated flightlines, hospital, 
chemical contamination area, toxic- free areas, 
mortuary affairs and command centers. One 
CMP worked with the chaplains, and three 
received taskings in disaster preparedness, 
chemical contamination area, and command 
post." 

Readiness exercises included all kinds of 
scenarios. At Davis-Monthan AFB, an individual 
with a gun threatened a chaplain counseling a 
third person. At Lackland AFB, a scenario fea- 
tured five non-English speaking women 
demanding to see the base commander about 
personal crises. Chaplain Jose M. Gutierrez 
helped the women, one of whom was pregnant. 
At a staff meeting reviewing the exercise, 
Center Chaplain Paul F. McDonald said, 
“Readiness is going to be a way of life, the 
more we see of terrorism around the world.” 

An important part of chaplain readiness train- 
ing in Phase | was ministry in the Mobility 
Processing Unit (MPU). Chaplains and CMPs 
spent large amounts of time in MPUs at bases 
with frequent exercises and deployments. 
Table 50 shows exercises-deployments, per- 
sonnel processed, and hours spent by chap- 
lains and chapel managers at Kadena AB in 
1983-84.* 

MPU training often seemed perfunctory, and 
almost routine. Chaplains discovered during 
the Grenada and Panama operations that 
things changed when processing was not for 
play (see Chapter 4). A PMT at George AFB 
had a similar experience in 1989 working under 
ISC Walter H. Quandt. Security police received 
fifteen minutes’ notice for mobility, and they 
firmly believed the deployment was for real al- 
though it was an exercise. Chaplain Lewis A. 
Wilder and SSgt Michael E. Flood sprang into 
action as the PMT, with cultural and religious 
briefings in the mobility hangar. Chaplain Wilder 
had many counseling cases, and Chapel 
Manager Flood retrieved additional Bibles 
requested by augmentees.** 

Readiness training involved simulated chemi- 
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Chaplain prepared for chemical exercise, Osan AB, 1983 (clockwise, top left); chaplain con- 
ducting field service; Chaplain Ronald M. Gavin leads Bible study on deployment (1984); 


Chaplain Carl E. Bilderback in battle dress uniform. 
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Joint Task Force Chaplain Larry A. Matthews in jeep at Bold Eagle in 1983, and chapel at 
exercise’s Duke Field (top, left and right); interior of chapel tent and tent city, Team Spirit 
(middle, left and right); U.S. Central Command (USCENTCOM) Senior Component Chaplains 
Conference, 1984 (bottom). 
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TABLE 50 


DECEMBER 
JANUARY 
FEBRUARY 
MARCH 


cal attacks at home bases, and forward bases 
after deployment. Chaplains learned the use of 
chemical and biological gear, including masks 
and suits, and detoxifying personnel and equip- 
ment. They practiced ministering under difficult 
conditions when it was impossible to have 
skin-to-skin contact, distribute sacred ele- 
ments, or read body language. 

MSgt Shirley M. Banez was a member of the 
base exercise evaluation team at Misawa AB. 
For the chaplain function, the team evaluated 
such aspects as ministering to casualties, 
counseling, giving self-aid buddy care, and 
decontamination. She included the chapel! in 
intensive training exercises, and it paid off ina 
local readiness evaluation in July 1988. Guided 
by ISC Wallace M. Hucabee, the chapel team 
learned decontamination procedures, identified 
and gave notice on unexploded ordinances, 
and ministered to hospitalized victims. They 
wore full chemical gear ensembles for six hours 
in these tasks. All survived the grueling experi- 
ence and did their tasks well.** Most Phase II 
exercises included field practice in chemical 
attack. 

Another feature of readiness ministry was 
ensuring that all necessary material and equip- 
ment was ready for immediate deployment. To 
meet the religious needs of all personnel, chap- 
lains needed ironclad guarantees that com- 
munion elements and other worship 
accouterments accompanied them on deploy- 
ment. 

This involved four procedures, at least in 
TAC. First, in the Harvest Eagle Kit (and special 
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CHAPLAIN MINISTRY AT MOBILITY PROCESSING UNIT 
AUGUST 1983—JUNE 1984, KADENA AB, JAPAN 


configurations for Southwest Asia), the Air 
Force bare-base system transported basic 
chaplain equipment on deployment (tent, 
chairs, chaplain kits, etc.). Second, each chap- 
lain subject to mobility maintained a mobility 
box not exceeding 70 pounds in weight. It con- 
tained necessary equipment and supplies for 
field services (Communion elements, worship 
materials, etc.). Third, mobilized chaplains car- 
ried lightweight chaplain kits as personal bag- 
gage. They held religious supplies. Fourth, 
mobilized CMPs hand-carried briefcases with 
enough supplies to set up a field office. PMT 
members also shouldered personal clothing 
and other mobility gear as required.* 

One consistent emphasis in training was that 
PMTs should meet as broad a spectrum of reli- 
gious needs as possible under field conditions. 
Chaplains had a long tradition of willingness to 
minister to people of other faith groups. Field 
exercises reinforced this tradition. 

This was clear in PMT ministry during medi- 
cal training exercises. Later in the decade, 
Chief of Chaplains Stuart E. Barstad asked 
chaplain functions to join medics in their field 
exercises when possible. It was invaluable for 
PMTs to work directly with medics, learn their 
triage methods, and experience the gore of 
field wounds and death, though simulated. The 
teams learned both the use of self-talk to con- 
trol their stress, and the importance of active 
ministry to the medical staff. People called this 
training Continuing Medical Readiness Training 
(CMRT), Chaplain Medical Readiness Training, 
and Red Flag exercises. 
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Chaplain participation depended on whether 
local medical facilities held training exercises. A 
review of USAFE chaplain functions in 1989 
showed chaplains joining CMRT at most bases, 
but at others the size or mission of the base or 
clinic prevented exercises.*” Chaplains raised 
participation in CMRT and Red Flag exercises 
AF-wide during the last three or four years of 
the decade. One reason was the Chief’s 
emphasis and the Surgeon General’s coopera- 
tion. Earlier in the decade, ARPC Command 
Chaplain Gerard M. Brennan held the first com- 
mand-wide CRMT for chaplains, a week-long 
session for Reserve chaplains (see Chapter 16). 

Chaplains at Wilford Hall USAF Medical 
Center started earlier in CRMT than most loca- 
tions because of the center’s size and early 
readiness emphasis. The chapel team joined 
Red Flag IV toward the end of 1982. Apparently 
this was the first time a whole chapel staff re- 
ceived this training. Staff members learned first 
aid, triage, litter carrying, and chemical warfare 
precautions to help their ministry in field condi- 
tions. Eight chaplains and five chapel managers 
took part in CRMT and other readiness training 
in 1984, preparing mobility boxes. Four 
Reserve chaplains toured the center, anticipat- 
ing backfill assignments.” 

One chaplain and two chapel mangers 
deployed in a Red Flag field exercise at 
Goodfellow AFB at the relatively early date of 
1985. The exercise included heavy simulated 
casualties. In addition, Chaplains James A. 
Schiffer, James N. Cutter and John V. 
Bieberbach also held field services. A second- 
level echelon care Red Flag included Chaplain 
Roger S. Winburg at Mt. Home AFB in 1988. 
Chaplains William D. Cannon and Kenneth E. 
Nelson held an ecumenical service for the two 
hundred campers at K. |. Sawyer’s hospital 
encampment in 1988. Chaplain Brian R. Van 
Sickle of the USAF Chaplain School brought 
twenty chaplain students to Ellsworth AFB in 
1989 for a two-day medical Red Flag exercise. 
“Our job is three-fold” in these exercises, he 
said. “We nurture the living, provide spiritual 
care for casualties, and we honor the dead. 
This is our spiritual triage.” Four base chaplains 
also joined the exercise.” 

One other area in local readiness training was 
preparing people at the base chapel to carry on 
chapel functions. This was necessary if PMTs 
deployed and Chaplain Service personnel were 
not readily available as backfill. TAC empha- 
sized this aspect, and all bases prepared 
chapel contingency plans for implementation. 
Some other commands also had this require- 
ment. Early in 1989 the TAC Chaplain’s Office 
encouraged |SCs to train lay people and reli- 
gious education coordinators to run chapel 
programs. This was necessary if most of the 
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base chaplains were gone for an extended 
period.” 

Chaplains informed chapel congregations of 
contingency needs in several ways. At Lindsey 
AS, ISC Richard A. Headley had a chaplain and 
chapel manager in chemical garb start the 
“Readiness Sunday” service by setting up a 
portable altar. The chaplain explained how the 
PMT functioned in a deployment. Then the 
non-combatant evacuation officer defined his 
wartime role and how congregants could help 
others under such circumstances. Using chap- 
lain kits and plastic worship cards, congregants 
learned the importance of readiness training 
and their role if PMTs were absent. The chapel 
staff at Chanute AFB practiced contingency 
plans one weekend in January 1989. ISC 
Robert E. Carney, auxiliary chaplains, and lay 
persons led all Protestant services, masses, 
and religious education classes.°' 

Chaplains emphasized the importance of 
joint spouses and single parents arranging for 
child care for deployments. TAC Chaplain 
Robert E. Hendricks discussed this subject 
with command chaplains in 1982. One chaplain 
said that at a mobility exercise, “the comman- 
der actually had an airplane pull up to the stag- 
ing area, and more than one couple admitted to 
the chaplain that there were small children 
asleep in the car in the parking lot.” A con- 
certed effort at the Bergstrom AFB chapel for 
retirees to serve as “fill-in” parents failed in 
1983.° 

Finally, evaluation was an integral part of 
readiness and mobility training. Self-inspection 
checklists evaluated base preparedness. 
Command chaplain offices reviewed plans and 
operations in staff assistance visits and inspec- 
tions. Some offices, including TAC and 
USAFE’s, listed chaplain function members on 
evaluation teams during ORIs and other readi- 
ness inspections. These command personnel 
graded chaplain function performance during 
exercises.” In addition, twice in the Eighties the 
Chief of Chaplains reviewed readiness ministry 
across the Air Force in FMls. All evaluation 
aimed at improving performance in readiness 
ministry. 

Exercise Deployments 

To attain a high state of readiness, the 
Chaplain Service integrated pastoral ministry 
teams in Air Force plans and operations, and 
joined readiness training and local Phase | 
exercises. Deployments (with Phase II employ- 
ment of forces in field conditions) gave chap- 
lains and CMPs hands-on training in new 
domestic and foreign environments. They faced 
the challenges of ministry in unfamiliar circum- 
stances. Sometimes individual people or PMTs 
accompanied local personnel in an operation. 
At other times they entered service or joint ser- 
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vice exercises apart from local personnel. 

For example, as part of TAC, Langley’s chap- 
lain function manned a number of deployments 
in 1989. Chaplains accompanied two base 
deployments in the first half of the year. 
Chaplain Robert P. Higginbotham deployed for 
thirty-five days on Coronet Drake, an exercise 
to a remote, isolated and classified location. 
Three chaplains went with base personnel to 
Savannah, GA, including Chaplains Joseph H. 
McGugan, H. Stanley Barney and Karl A. 
Chimiak, each for about two weeks. In the 
year’s second half, three chapel team members 
participated in Bright Star 1990, a ten-week 
deployment to Egypt eventually numbering 
over 3,000 persons. Chaplain Darrell W. 
Bruning, Sgt Timothy F. Hall and A1C Merlin M. 
Lyons teamed with two chaplains and a CMP 
from other bases. The length of the duty, iso- 
lated location, and slow communications cre- 
ated stress among personnel and brought a 
heavy counseling load. Though problems were 
not insurmountable, the team had to wrestle 
with availability of tents, supplies, and trans- 
portation.” 

Early in 1987, ISC Paul F. Willis’s chapel sec- 
tion at Patrick AFB helped support the largest 
and most stringent mobility tasking in Air Force 
Systems Command history. Over a hundred 
inspectors watched the deployment of two 
convoys and eighteen C-141s loaded with 
troops and equipment. Preparing for the 
deployment, the chapel team painted and 
repacked mobility kits. The logistics officer 
complimented chaplains for their ministry. 
Crested Cap ‘85 was a major deployment of 
troops and equipment from Seymour Johnson 
AFB to Europe as part of TAC’s Checkered 
Flag program. It included Chaplain Walter W. 
Shealy. In 1989 Chaplain Michael J. Lovett and 
Sgt Darren T. W. M. Lee deployed with George 
AFB’s fighter squadron for three weeks to its 
European Checkered Flag location. The PMT 
ministered to two hundred troops at duty sta- 
tions and in controlled areas. Senior Protestant 
Chaplain Wayne H. Zirzow arranged for three 
Chaplains to accompany flying crews on tem- 
porary duty to Turkey from RAF Lakenheath in 
1987. He, Chaplain Ray W. Hinsch and 
Chaplain Gary D. Kohl each deployed for about 
ten days.°° 

Some exercises featured deployments to 
other CONUS bases or forward operating 
bases. Chaplain John H. Luongo went with a B- 
92 unit from Vandenberg AFB to a Texas site in 
1984. As part of an ORI in 1987, Chaplain 
Lonnie B. Barker flew from Little Rock AFB to 
Pope AFB. Meanwhile, Chaplain Scott R. 
Gardner mobilized from Pope to Ft. Campbell, 
KY with SrA Kenny L. Domingue. Chaplain 
Dennis A. Lovin and Sgt William Nelson 
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deployed from Pope to a forward operating 
base at Savannah, GA in 1987. Chaplain Lovin 
reported: 

The first twenty-four hours were hectic. It 

rained. The civil engineering Prime Beef team 

had put up tents throughout the previous 
night, finishing at 4:00 A.M. The rain softened 
the ground and tent stakes were pulling loose 
everywhere. Sgt Nelson and | became mem- 
bers of the work crew to stabilize the tents. 
We donned our rain gear and gloves and 
drove stakes most of the afternoon. A strong 
wind came up at 3:00 A.M. and the tempera- 
ture was in the forties. | went . . . to drive in 
more tent stakes that were pulling loose in 
the sandy soil. 
The situation finally stabilized. With the chapel 
tent up and furnished, ministry of presence 
continued. The first chapel manager mobi- 
lization at Pope was a similar exercise in 1984. 
Later that year, Chaplain John R. Wood and 
SSgt Thomas R. Cone Il flew from Pope to 
Honduras for a week in support of Exercise 
Grenadero.*® 

Surely Elf One in Saudi Arabia ranked as the 
most important major exercise supported by 
chaplains during the decade. Its importance lay 
in the continuing AWACS mission and the 
length of chaplain involvement. TAC provided 
rotating chaplains on a sixty-day basis until 
October 1989, and MAC had a circuit-riding 
chaplain who regularly visited the area. This 
“spiritual advisor” or welfare advisor wore no 
chaplain insignia, and conducted ministry with 
great care in this all-Muslim country. In the 
early decade Protestant services in Riyadh met 
on Friday in twelve house churches, with mass 
at another location. Without these locally-orga- 
nized and supported services, chaplains and 
personnel probably could not have gathered for 
worship in any number. Chaplains engaged pri- 
marily in ministry of presence in their sixty-day 
tours, which began with an orientation to 
AWACS at Tinker AFB. They flew regularly with 
AWACS and SAC refueling crews. They also 
visited unit work, recreational and dining facili- 
ties in Riyadh, and detachments in Dhahran 
and Al Jubail. The TAC Chaplain’s Office sent 
active duty and Reserve chaplains on these 
deployments.*’ 

Team Spirit was an annual joint service exer- 
cise in Korea involving sizable numbers of 
active duty, Reserve and ANG chaplains. 
Chaplains and CMPs came from a variety of 
locations for the month-long exercise. In 1983, 
for example, Chaplains Samuel H. Callier and 
Thomas J. Fey deployed from Yokota AB to 
Kimhae AB, Korea. SSgt Philip Pendegrass of 
Luke AFB joined them in visiting personne! in 
the exercise area, work centers, duty sections, 
flightline, Harvest Eagle compound, and tent 
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city. SSgt Jose Sendejo of Yokota joined 
Chaplain James H. Callaway, Jr. from Nellis 
AFB, and Chaplain Vincent R. Nicita of Davis- 
Monthan at Osan AB. They also lived in the tent 
city. Chaplains from other Korean bases helped 
in Team Spirit too. 

During Team Spirit ‘83, the Chaplain Service 
was the only military chaplain function carrying 
out an evaluation. Fifth AF Staff Chaplain 
Donald W. Ullrich later shared the results with 
command chaplains. His report gave a full pic- 
ture of the success of ministry in mobility and 
deployment. His evaluation showed that chap- 
lains functioned in no consistent structure, and 
no staff chaplain monitored the chaplain func- 
tions. Some chaplains deployed without mobil- 
ity boxes, and lack of transportation limited 
pastoral visitation. 

The next year, Chaplain Ullrich commended 
Davis-Monthan ISC John J. Flattery for the per- 
formance of two senior staff members at the 
exercise. He wrote that “starting a ministry from 
a zero base required aggressive pursuit of 
flightline access, additional transportation, 
information regarding maintenance and com- 
mand locations, and familiarization with recre- 
ational areas.” Chaplain Ullrich and MSgt 
Ronald Swanson served as Air Component 
Staff Chaplain and Executive for Team Spirit 
‘84. Four PACAF chaplains and four chaplains 
from CONUS arrived, and three chapel man- 
agers from PACAF and one from CONUS 
joined them. Reserve chaplains filled in slots at 
three PACAF bases. Fifth AF Staff Chaplain Earl 
B. Wantz said in 1986 that many deployed per- 
sonnel “fail to read pre-exercise instruction 
packets and arrive in the country ill-equipped.” 
He urged careful selection of personnel for the 
exercise.™ 

Chaplain Kircus of the Chief's Office joined 
Team Spirit ‘86 from March 10-28, accompa- 
nied by Chaplain Gary R. Gilbertson, ANG advi- 
sor to the Chief of Chaplains. Seventeen 
chaplains and eight CMPs deployed individu- 
ally or with CONUS or PACAF units. During the 
1987 exercise, Chaplain Service personnel 
again participated in all base drills, including 
airfield and chemical attacks and blackouts. 
Chaplain Gary D. Bomberger attended with the 
19th TFS from Eielson AFB when it deployed to 
Chong Ju AB in 1988.°' 

Chaplains and CMPs joined many other 
major exercises in the decade. Late in 1980, 
Proud Phantom lasted a hundred and forty 
days in Egypt, much longer than the usual thirty 
days or less. The site had no neighboring 
American installation for supplies, and limited 
access to a civillan community. The TAC 
Chaplain’s Office deployed Chaplains Joseph 
H. Manning (ISC), John R. Meyer, Peter M. 
Hansen and William C. Aiello, and CMPs 
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Thomas H. Taylor, David A. Weeden and 
Stanley Furlow. Chaplain Manning reflected on 
his three-month experience: 

Being a part of Proud Phantom has been the 

singularly most rewarding experience of my 

entire Air Force career. | have been a priest 
for almost twenty years and a chaplain for 
eleven, and nothing has affected me so won- 
drously as the three months spent with the 
people of Proud Phantom. Every day spent 
out here has been a day spent in growth: a 
growth in knowledge itself, a growth in happi- 
ness, and a growth in pride of being a chap- 
lain. | have lived and worked with some 
awfully Proud Phantoms, but have become 
the Proudest Phantom of them all. 
He highlighted worship services and ministry of 
presence as core ministries in the exercise.” 

Brim Frost was an annual joint services exer- 
cise held during Alaska’s long winter nights. In 
1983, Chaplain Richard A. Johnson and Sgt 
Alfred L. Fischer spent forty days at Clear 
Creek where they lived in tents, conducted field 
services, and helped install runway lights. 
Alaskan Air Command (AAC) Chaplain Ernest P. 
Moreau dropped by for a short visit in January 
when the ambient temperature was fifty-two 
degrees below zero. The wind chill measured a 
minus one hundred and ten. In Brim Frost ‘89, 
two Air Force sites (Galena and King Salmon) 
registered eighty degrees below zero, with 
Anchorage at sixty-five. Morale was very low, 
but AAC Chaplain Roman F. Kaiser said the 
chaplains offered as much encouragement as 
possible.® 

Bold Eagle ‘84 was a CONUS exercise for 
planning, preparing, sustaining and executing 
joint operations in a mid-to-low intensity envi- 
ronment. Over 19,000 Army, Air Force and 
Navy personnel participated. Chaplain Larry A. 
Matthews of the TAC Chaplain’s Office was 
Joint Task Force Chaplain, coordinating 
twenty-eight Army and AF chaplains. Chaplain 
Benjamin F. Tandy praised religious facilities in 
the tent city, including a chapel tent with a 
cement foundation.” 

Bright Star was one of TAC’s longest-running 
annual deployment exercises, usually filling 
several months late in the calendar year. 
Chaplain teams practiced flexibility in this 
Egyptian exercise. For example, in 1981 after a 
seriously ill MWR representative left only a 
week into the exercise, the chapel staff took 
responsibility for sightseeing tours. “This job 
turned out to be a monster with lines of people 
waiting before the chapel opened, interrupting 
services, and dropping by at all hours of the 
day and night to sign up for tours even though 
scheduled hours were posted.” Soon the 
chapel staff was very well known, and this 
responsibility became a form of reverse 
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visitation. 

Late in 1989, Chaplain Howard E. Harris’s 
first field exercise in fourteen years as a chap- 
lain was a deployment to Cairo West in Bright 
Star ‘90. Plans went awry when the chaplain’s 
tent did not arrive at the bare-base, but good 
fortune prevailed. Chaplain Harris received a 
substitute air conditioned tent for services. He 
learned the need for flexibility “since we out- 
grew the forty-man tent, and moved chapel 
services outside where our attendance was one 
hundred at Sunday worship.” The mile and a 
half trip to the flightline was time-consuming 
without a vehicle. Beside Chaplain Harris, the 
chaplain function consisted of three chaplains, 
including one from the Army, and three chapel 
managers. An ANG chaplain also spent a two- 
week tour at the base. Frequent temporary duty 
tours and exercises like Bright Star were part of 
life in the Air Force. As a result, some chaplains 
took steps to help personnel reintegrate into 
the family on their return. They also helped 
families in this process.® 

Ocean Venture ‘84 was a joint services exer- 
cise in the Caribbean. Chaplain Janet R. 
Wengert went with a deploying squadron from 
Hill AFB to Puerto Rico over Easter in 1984, 
from April 14 to May 7. While off duty at a 
beach she helped save two girls and a boy 
from drowning, giving artificial respiration to a 
girl. Chaplain Leslie G. North joined the exer- 
cise from Charleston AFB.® 

African Eagle ‘87 was a joint effort involving 
tactical units from Ramstein AB and the Royal 
Moroccan Air Force, naval units from a carrier, 
and Marines. While not officially part of the 
exercise, three B-52s from Blytheville AFB flew 
sorties and took part in other ways. Three hun- 
dred and fifty USAFE and a hundred and fifty 
SAC personnel were in Morocco from 
December 7 to 18. They included a chaplain 
from Blytheville and Chaplain Paul L. Otterstein 
from Ramstein. The Blytheville chaplain coun- 
seled three young SAC troops after they wit- 
nessed a husband stabbing his wife before a 
large crowd in a nearby town, calling her an evil 
woman. His report told of another counseling 
case: 

While there, two of the young troops met and 
decided to marry after knowing each other 
only two days. | counseled them and they 
decided that it would probably be better to 
wait and see how their relationship pro- 
gressed before marrying. He has since 
returned to Ramstein, she to Blytheville, and 
they are corresponding. 

The unidentified Blytheville chaplain found 
this deployment “tremendously valuable.” It 
was his first to an overseas location under field 
conditions.®” 

As part of Mighty Warrior ‘88, four hundred 
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persons from Griffiss AFB deployed to Salina, 
KS for two weeks, including Chaplain Richard 
M. Hartwell and a chapel manager. The chap- 
lain held services and engaged in ministry of 
presence, flightline visitation, staff meetings, 
aircrew briefings, and social events.® 

Several exercise deployments had Honduras 
as the destination. As part of Ahuas Tara Il, 
Chaplain Carlo F. Montecalvo deployed for ten 
days in 1983 from Charleston AFB. in 1989, 
Chaplain Daniel H. Nelms and A1C Matthew A. 
Briggs went as Bergstrom AFB’s PMT to minis- 
ter to a Red Horse civil engineering squadron. 
The PMT lived at the Ahuas Tara camp site and 
visited work sites daily, including a marshalling 
pad, bunker, test cell road, and paving crew. 

As part of Maple Flag 22 in Canada, Chaplain 
Wayne H. Flake and A1C Darin S. Campbell left 
Davis-Monthan AFB from April 29 to June 10, 
1989. Chaplain Flake coordinated his ministry 
with the Canadian base chaplains, and main- 
tained contact with aircrews arriving and 
departing every two weeks.” 

Through these exercises, Chaplain Service 
personnel practiced the PMT idea and sharp- 
ened their skills in readiness and mobility minis- 
try. After-action reports were almost unanimous 
in reporting that chaplains and chapel man- 
agers gained a wealth of experience from de- 
ployments. 


Only a fool would try to fly a high-perfor- 
mance aircraft without hundreds of hours of 
simulator and hands-on training. The risks are 
too high, both for pilot and aircraft. 

That was the reason the Chaplain Service 
stressed training in readiness and mobility dur- 
ing the Eighties. There had to be adequate 
preparation for the kinds of emergencies chap- 
lains faced day-by-day, and the full-fledged, 
long-term emergency known as deployment 
and employment of forces. 

Integrating PMTs at all levels of AF readiness 
planning and operation was a necessity. Air 
Staff could not do this for all other chaplain 


- function levels. Integration depended on such 


mundane base and command activities as 
preparing adequate base level assessments for 
securing proper backfill. 

Readiness training became part of standard 
operations at base chaplain functions. Chaplain 
Service personnel had the chance to practice 
chemical gear skills, put the PMT idea into 
action, and show the chaplain’s deep reliance 
on CMP assistance in local emergencies and 
field conditions. Field deployments were the 
final test, checking the full spectrum of readi- 
ness. Deployments evaluated adequacy of 
planning, availability of equipment and sup- 
plies, PMT operations, chaplain ministry to 
deployed personnel, and chapel contingency 
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plans. 

Like many emergencies where chaplains 
delivered ministry in the decade, readiness was 
no empty word. The chaplain’s calling was to 
meet the religious needs of people caught up in 
emergencies. For people in readiness training 
and deployment, that meant ministry in deploy- 
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ment and field conditions. In both non-tradi- 
tional settings, emergencies and readiness, 
chaplains personified the chaplaincy’s raison 
d’etre. Their mission was to facilitate the free 
exercise of religion by all personnel. They pur- 
sued readiness planning, training, deploying, 
and field operations to meet this goal. 
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Chapter 22 


The Air Force Chaplain—Job, Calling, Vision: 
Summary and Analysis of Part Ill 


In 1990 the United States launched the 
Hubble telescope into orbit. Its purpose was 
breathtaking: to unlock the deep mysteries of 
space with a telescope unaffected by atmo- 
spheric interference. Hubble held the promise 
of advancing knowledge of the universe by a 
quantum leap not possible since the time of 
Galileo. Probing space darkness for tiny points 
of light, the Hubble telescope was the earth’s 
eye on the universe. 

Like any visionary experiment, Hubble had 
both feet firmly planted on earth. The experi- 
ment cost billions, and millions of hours of work 
by scientists and engineers. It depended on 
minute calculations, a perfect mixture of rocket 
fuel, full understanding of weather conditions at 
time of launch, and hundreds of other routine 
actions. Problems were evident after launch, 
but the experiment had a fifteen-year future. 
This eye on the universe would not have 
become reality without the jobs and callings of 
thousands of earthlings. To propel this vision 
into reality, people did their ordinary jobs and 
the tasks of their callings. 

Air Force chaplains had a job, a calling, and a 
vision in the Eighties. Their job was to serve as 
United States Air Force officers. Officership 
was a proud profession in a proud service, an 
occupation with a long tradition of defending 
the nation. Chaplains wore the accouterments 
of officership, including Air Force blues, silver 
and brass, crested hats and black shoes. This 
job involved duty hours and meeting all appli- 
cable standards. It contributed to their vision of 
the chaplaincy. 

The calling of Air Force chaplains was the 
high vocation of serving as rabbis, priests and 
ministers in uniform. Chaplains had that calling 
before they entered service, and after they left. 
Their calling gave them a job, for without the 
vocation as pastors, priests and rabbis they 
would not have been officer-chaplains. 

The job of officership provided no vision for 
the chaplain as chaplain. By itself, the calling 
provided no vision of the military chaplaincy, 
although it offered an understanding of pastoral 
ministry in civilian settings. Much like the vision 


of the Hubble telescope, the chaplaincy vision 
was anchored in the job of chaplains as Air 
Force officers, and their calling as uniformed 
clergy. 

The chaplaincy vision of the Eighties was to 
facilitate free exercise of religion by all persons 
in the AF community. Part Ill described how 
chaplains pursued this vision. In their daily min- 
istry chaplains turned this vision into reality, 
and also maintained it as a goal worth pursu- 
ing. - 
Chief of Chaplains John P. McDonough 
made an interesting observation about the 
pathway chaplains took to effective ministry in 
the Air Force. He said: 

It usually takes two to three years for all of 
us, no matter what our faith group, to be able 
to work in this milieu, to be faithful to our own 
traditions and teachings and at the same 
time, not just to get along with others, but to 
work with them, to come up with... acom- 
mon program, to ensure that we meet the 
needs of all our men and women in blue. So 
that goes on, really for . . . a period closer to 
five or six years. It normally includes a tour 
overseas. ' 

Chaplains needed seasoning and experience 
to reach a point of vision. They had to move 
about freely in the world of religious pluralism 
while maintaining a firm anchor in their own 
faith traditions. Effective chaplains acknowl- 
edged the right of others to hold faith convic- 
tions as deeply as their own. They were willing 
to nurture these beliefs in all circumstances 
through their own ministry, or indirectly through 
another’s. That was the most important ele- 
ment of the chaplaincy vision. 

Part Ill showed the full sweep of base-level 
chaplain ministry in the Eighties. We also saw 
the temptation to pursue a job without calling 
and vision, or a calling disconnected from job 
and vision, or an incomplete vision. 

Was any officer-chaplain tempted to deny 
pastoral confidentiality to a troubled soul 
because the Air Force’s best interests seemed 
to interfere? Did any chaplain seek the clergy 
role without the “trappings” of officership, or try 
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to turn the pastoral calling into an exemption 
from weight standards and other obligations? 
There were temptations even in the chaplaincy 
vision. Did any chaplain or chapel manager feel 
deep obligation to serve—as long as the parish 
setting was central? As long as the focus did 
not shift to unfamiliar settings such as readi- 
ness exercises and field deployments? 

The good news is that the Chaplain Service 
was true to its vision. Part Ill showed that the 
chaplaincy preached a major sermon in the 
Eighties. It was its own audience, and the text 
was the eighteenth verse of Proverbs 19: 
“Where there is no vision, the people perish.” 
Chaplains had jobs and pursued their pastoral 
callings. But more, they had a vision of ministry 
in the Air Force setting. Their vision helped 
people freely exercise religion in all circum- 
stances, and chaplains pursued this goal with 
dedication. 

The Chaplain Service locked onto needs 
assessment as the foundational corollary of 
free exercise. Identifying and meeting people’s 
religious needs was the chief instrument in 
facilitating free exercise of religion. Cnaplains 
also kept abreast of developments in faith 
communities and society to formulate relevant 
chapel programs. 

Visionary chaplains knew the importance of a 
full spectrum of worship services and rites. 
True chaplain visionaries had firm personal faith 
convictions and an equally compelling commit- 
ment to minister to the faith of others. They 
designed worship services with a keen eye on 
the benefits of religious pluralism. Installation 
staff chaplains guarded against splintering 
groups to such degrees that chaplains could 
not function under their guiding vision. It was a 
hard call for them to make at each base. All 
denominational, ecumenical and interfaith ser- 
vices convened under the vision that somehow, 
someway, these gatherings in God’s presence 
sustained the religious beliefs of people. That 
included chaplains and chapel managers. 

The chaplaincy vision extended to the per- 
sonal realm of pastoral care. Pastoral visitation, 
counseling, and hospital ministry offered one- 
on-one spiritual direction as people shared 
hurts and fears and received healing balm. In 
the chaplaincy vision, pastoral care extended 
to all without prejudice. Chaplain or recipient of 
pastoral care could request another chaplain’s 
involvement, either because persons wanted 
advisors more attuned to their beliefs, or chap- 
lains bumped into their own convictions. Job 
and calling had to find their proper place in the 
high claims of the chaplaincy vision. 

Chaplains built and nurtured religious com- 
munity at many levels, including denomina- 
tional, ecumenical, interfaith, and base-wide 
tiers. They recognized people’s different beliefs 
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and variety of faith persuasions, and they also 
honored dissimilarities. But the chaplaincy 
vision of community had room for agreement. 
Protestant, Catholic, Jewish and other commu- 
nities could find points of commonality, latch- 
points to interlock communities in service to 
others. The chaplaincy vision had a broad 
reach in religious education. It encompassed 
programs for the wider base community, and 
intensive, faith-building courses for parishes, 
such as the study of a single biblical book. 

Chaplains tailored ministry to meet specific 
needs of people in social structures. Programs 
included marriage enrichment courses, mar- 
riage retreats, family growth seminars, premari- 
tal counseling, singles’ groups, and ministries 
for minorities. These initiatives showed the 
vision’s room for special needs framed by 
social position, needs sometimes called 
idiosyncracies. 

Chaplains used music, film, drama and the 
plastic arts to feed the spirit with the artist’s 
fare. The chaplaincy vision saw the value of the 
arts in religious pursuits. A film showing a 
father mourning his son’s death, and the joyous 
strains of Handel’s Messiah helped nurture 
spiritual growth through the bait of the beautiful. 

Sharing was part of the chaplaincy vision. 
Outreach included bare-bones sharing of 
chapel information, heartfelt sharing of faith, 
and humanitarian sharing with the less fortu- 
nate. Chapels published information about 
activities, chapel-goers witnessed to faith, and 
humanitarian relief flowed from chapels under 
many circumstances. This was not an imperial- 
istic sharing. Through it all, chaplains and pa- 
rishioners showed that while they held firm 
religious convictions, they felt no overpowering 
burden to impose beliefs on others. Positive 
sharing was part of the chaplaincy vision. 

Finally, the vision recognized the need for 
Chaplain Service ministry in emergencies, 
readiness exercises and field deployments. 
Free exercise of religion did not end at the 
mobility processing unit. Pastoral ministry 
teams trained.so they could accompany per- 
sonnel anywhere in the world, respecting and 
burnishing that precious American commodity 
of religious freedom at home and abroad. 


With the shades of death closing around him, 
the great German poet Goethe called out on his 
deathbed, “Mehr Licht!” More light! Human 
beings characteristically search for light, 
through the Hubble telescope and on 
deathbeds. 

Having a vision means having light. A vision 
shows the way and illuminates the future in 
light of yesterday’s events. Part Ill presented 
the chaplaincy vision at work among hundreds 
of Air Force chaplains. In this vision, a chap- 
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lain’s life was more than a job and calling. This 
vision drew chaplains to live, work and witness 
at their best. It gave light, enabling them to 
meet the religious needs of all Air Force people. 


It gave incentive to deepen faith—their own 
and others—as part of their calling. Chaplains 
had a job, a calling, and most of all a vision of 
their ministry for God and all his people. 
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PART IV 


SUPPORTING FREE EXERCISE OF RELIGION 
IN THE AIR FORCE 


RESERVE FORCES... 
PASTORAL SUPPORT BY CHAPEL MANAGEMENT PERSONNEL... 
BUDGETS, FUNDS AND COMPUTERIZATION ... 
RELIGIOUS FACILITIES FOR FREE EXERCISE... 
SUPPORT FOR FREE EXERCISE: 
SUMMARY AND ANALYSIS OF PART IV... 
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Chapter 23 


Reserve Forces 


Aerial refueling gives aircraft their second 
wind. Flying at hundreds of miles an hour, the 
on-loading plane moves under the tanker and 
gulps fuel. The aircraft flies the mission’s sec- 
ond leg without ground refueling. 

The Chaplain Service Guard and Reserve 
Force resembled a refueling operation. These 
chaplains and chapel managers gave their 
active duty colleagues a second wind. Some 
served in Air National Guard (ANG) or Reserve 
units, ready to carry out active duty missions 
on quick notice. Others were individual mobi- 
lization augmentees (IMAs) who trained at Air 
Force bases for service during national mobi- 
lization. Federal law regulated the call-up of 
ANG and Reserve forces, including the Chap- 
lain Service Guard and Reserve Force. 

This chapter discusses Chaplain Service 
reserve forces. Reserve and ANG chaplains 
and chapel managers were the first of the “sup- 
port” structures Congress provided for the 
Chaplain Service. The rest of Part IV discusses 
other support systems. They included pastoral 
support by chapel management personnel 
(Chapter 24), budgets and funds for free exer- 
cise of religion (Chapter 25), and religious facil- 
ities (Chapter 26). 


CHAPLAIN SERVICE GUARD AND RESERVE 
FORCE 


The first revision of Air Force Regulation 265- 
6 since 1980 appeared in 1989. The regulation 
carried the title, “The Chaplain Service Guard 
and Reserve Force Programs.” It outlined train- 
ing requirements for personnel in the Chaplain 
Service Guard and Reserve Force (CSGRF). 
The Department of Defense’s Total Force pol- 
icy said that “ANG and USAFR (United States 
Air Force Reserve) will be the initial and primary 
sources of augmentation when active forces 
must respond in an emergency.”' 

The CSGRF included two unit-assigned pro- 
grams, one under the ANG and another under 
Air Force Reserve (AFRES). Chaplains and 
chapel management personnel (CMP) trained 
with their units of assignment in these pro- 
grams. Annual training requirements were 


equivalent to twelve weekends a year (twenty- 
four days), plus a two-week active duty en- 
campment. Personnel received pay for their 
duty. Their units contributed heavily to the 
nation’s defense posture. For example, in 1987 
so-called “part-timers” piloted three-fourths of 
all fighter aircraft protecting the continental 
United States (CONUS). Guard and Reserve 
units provided one-half of all tactical airlift and 
reconnaissance, and Reserve crews flew half of 
all strategic airlift missions.’ 

The second kind of program in the CSGRF 
was the individual mobilization augmentee 
(IMA) program. Chaplain and chapel manager 
IMAs spent twelve days a year training at active 
duty bases (sometimes at ANG or Reserve 
units) to which they were attached, plus a fif- 
teen-day active duty tour. They received pay 
for duty, although some held non-pay attach- 
ments. Like their ANG and AFRES counter- 
parts, IMAs could retire with a pension after 
successfully completing twenty good years of 
duty. 

The AFRES Command Chaplain was the sin- 
gle manager for CSGRF members assigned to 
AFRES units. The ANG Chaplain at the ANG 
Support Center was the single manager for 
chaplains in ANG units, and the Air Reserve 
Personnel Center (ARPC) Command Chaplain 
for IMAs. The Chaplain Candidate Program was 
also the ARPC Command Chaplain’s responsi- 
bility. Executives at AFRES and ARPC helped 
these chaplains in overseeing CMPs, and other 
active duty staff members served in these of- 
fices. The ARPC and AFRES offices secured 
several statutory tour positions in the Eighties, 
bringing Reserve chaplains and chapel man- 
agers to active duty for designated periods of 
time. They served on the command chaplain’s 
staff.° 

The Chief of Chaplains gave policy guidance 
to these Chaplain Service leaders. The Chief of 
Chaplains formed two councils to bring 
together the program managers and other 
CSGRF leaders. One was the Guard and 
Reserve Council, and the other the Guard and 
Reserve Chapel Management Personnel 
Advisory Council. The councils advised the 
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Chief and helped coordinate the work of the 
single managers. 

Two Reserve chaplains with flag rank usually 
served on the first council. They held assign- 
ments as mobilization assistants to the Chief 
and Deputy Chief of Chaplains. In the Eighties, 
Reserve Chaplains Thoralf T. Thielen, Gerald E. 
Marsh, Simeon Kobrinetz and Gerald R. 
Chancellor were IMAs in the rank of brigadier or 
major general. Chaplain Kobrinetz was the first 
Jewish Air Force chaplain (active or Reserve) 
promoted to brigadier general (February 25, 
1983). Chaplain Marsh served as mobilization 
assistants to the Chief of Chaplains from July 
1981 to March 1988.* 

Chaplain Leo E. McFadden became the first 
chaplain promoted to the rank of brigadier gen- 
eral in the ANG on June 22, 1983. Until his 
retirement in June 1987, his official title was 
ANG Assistant to the Chief of Chaplains. In the 
rest of the decade, ANG Chaplains Harvey D. 
McCarty, James E. Kintzi, and John H. Hebl 
held this position.° 

The Reserve leadership aiso included 
Reserve chapel managers in the respective 
command offices. They served on the Guard 
and Reserve Chapel Management Personnel 
Advisory Council. CMSgt Julia A. Shuman, an 
IMA attached to Tinker AFB, became the first 
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female in the CMP career field (active or 
Reserve) promoted to Chief Master Sergeant, in 
1989. 

Chief of Chaplains Stuart E. Barstad said in 
Chaplaincy Update in 1987 that more than half 
the students attending courses at the USAF 
Chaplain School were Guard and Reserve 
chaplains. He added: 

The talents and abilities of these profession- 

als are limitless. In their civilian positions they 

serve as pastors, seminary professors, coun- 
selors, writers, denominational executives, 
clinical psychologists, missionaries, and in 
many other specialties. They bring fresh 
insights and techniques which aid tremen- 
dously in our efforts. We should ensure that 
these resources are being used and not over- 
looked. As we plan our ministry, we must 
look beyond our active duty staff and remem- 
ber the Total Force with its remarkable poten- 
tial to be tapped.°® 
All the Chiefs of Chaplains of the decade 
stressed the importance of well-trained CSGRF 
personnel, and using Reserve talents to sup- 
port the Chaplain Service mission. 

Reserve and ANG chaplains were more than 
numbers. They contributed forcefully to the 
success of their units and active duty bases of 
attachment. For example, Reserve Chaplain 
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William Wingard retired in 1987 after thirty 
years of service at Myrtle Beach AFB. Chaplain 
Robert V. Goedert closed a twenty-seven year 
association with the Air Force chaplaincy in 
1988. He began his Reserve ministry in 1966 
after some years on active duty. He had a diffi- 
cult time convincing others that experienced 
Reservists could fill in for priests who were ill, 
or in other temporary vacancies. The change 
finally came in 1973, and Chaplain Goedert 
spent many active duty tours in this capacity.’ 
Some Reserve chaplains held IMA attachments 
with command chaplain offices and the Office 
of the Chief of Chaplains. Most filled training 
attachments at bases. 

After nearly four years of research, analysis 
and negotiation, the number of Reserve chap- 
lains authorized under the ARPC Command 
Chaplain increased dramatically on October 1, 
1980. Reserve chaplain slots in Category B 
tripled, with three hundred new mobilization 
augmentee pay-training positions. The increase 
from 150 to 450 slots allowed the Reserve 
force to meet its growing mobilization require- 
ments, especially in hospital ministry.® 

Table 51 shows the authorized and assigned 
manning of AFRES (Category A), ANG, and 
Category B chaplains through the decade. The 
ARPC Command Chaplain managed the 
Category B (IMAs) and Category H (non-pay, 
points only service) chaplains. The number of 
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Chaplains in Category H varied from six in June 
19871 to five in July 1987, nine in January 1988, 
thirty-three in July 1988, thirty-five in January 
1989, and seventeen in July 1989.° 

The ANG and Reserve managers tried to 
maintain a faith group balance among chap- 
lains equivalent to the active duty Chaplain Ser- 
vice. Like the active force, the CSGRF also had 
a shortage of Catholic priests. Heavy recruiting 
efforts paid off, and the ANG and Reserve 
Chaplaincy provided a sizable number of 
Catholic priests for active duty. In July 1985, 
the AFRES unit-attached force included 22 
Catholic and 58 Protestant chaplains. Category 
B at that time included 83 Catholic, 10 Jewish, 
5 Orthodox and 277 Protestant chaplains. By 
June 1987, Category B had 97 Catholic chap- 
lains out of four hundred. In May 1988, the fig- 
ures in Category B were 97 Catholic, 9 Jewish, 
4 Orthodox and 272 Protestant chaplains; at 
the end of November the numbers were 101, 
10, 4 and 263, respectively. In July 1985, the 
grade spread of 375 chaplains assigned in 
Category B was one major general, one briga- 
dier general, 39 colonels, 42 lieutenant 
colonels, 44 majors, 72 captains and 177 first 
lieutenants. The respective numbers in October 
1987 and July 1989 were as follows (the num- 
ber in parenthesis portrays 1989): 1 (0); 1 (1); 30 
(19); 43 (31); 53 (47); 102 (1483); 162 (145). 

Since some clergy moved to new religious 
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positions around the country, many ANG, 
AFRES and Category B chaplains shifted their 
attachments over the course of time. For exam- 
ple, in the first half of 1984 thirty-one new 
chaplains entered Category B, but thirteen left 
for extended active duty. Three also transferred 
to ANG units, and three went to the Army and 
Navy (presumably active duty). In 1988, the 
average Category B chaplain was forty years 
old (Protestant, 39.65 years; Catholic, 40.93; 
and Jewish, 43). The average chapel manager 
in Category B was 36.7 years old."° 

Besides normal training requirements, 
CSGRF members conformed to dress, groom- 
ing, weight, and physical fitness standards of 
AF personnel. They attended required courses 
at the USAF Chaplain School or Chapel 
Management School, and could take residence 
and correspondence courses in Professional 
Military Education. Category A and ANG chap- 
lains received performance ratings from unit 
commanders or senior chaplains. Senior 
Category B chaplains at an active duty base 
usually rated other Category B chaplains, under 
the supervision of the installation staff chaplain 
(ISC). 

Table 52 shows the chapel management per- 
sonnel in ANG, AFRES and Category B pro- 
grams in the Eighties. These chapel managers 
pursued on-the-job training, and attended 
courses at the Chapel Management School. 


UNIT-ATTACHED RESERVE AND ANG 
PERSONNEL 


ANG and AFRES chaplains and chapel 
mangers trained regularly with their units. Most 
were in operational units, others in supervisory 
echelons. Training usually occurred on one 
weekend a month with a two-week encamp- 
ment in the summer. Some units held split 
training sessions. Chaplains did their duty on 
Friday and Saturday if vocational duties pre- 
vented Sunday participation. Many ANG units 
carried out active duty missions, and chaplains 
sometimes accompanied deployments. AFRES 
chaplains did the same. 

ANG chaplains increased substantially in 
number during the decade, almost doubling. 
Their number rose from 101 in September 1981 
to 188 in April 1990. The ANG Chaplain at the 
ANG Support Center played a major role in 
recruiting ANG chaplains for state units. Chap- 
lain Carroll N. Anderson and Chaplain Gary R. 
Gilbertson held the position of ANG Chaplain 
during the decade. The ANG Chaplain coordi- 
nated biannual ANG chaplain and CMP confer- 
ences. For example, in July 1983 a workshop at 
a Guard training base in Peekskille, NY focused 
on “Readiness, a Way of Living.” Seventy 
chaplains and sixty CMPs attended, and 
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Senator Mark Andrews of North Dakota deliv- 
ered the keynote. The conference included a 
symposium on issues of war and peace in the 
nuclear age at Marble Collegiate Church, New 
York City. The 1989 conference in Leesburg, 
VA included a tour of the Office of the Chief of 
Chaplains. Among many attending were 
Chaplain William T. Yates and TSgt Michael J. 
Martin of an ANG unit in Maine." 

ANG chaplain ministry was broad in scope. 
ANG chaplains sometimes knew guardsmen 
from their communities through other channels, 
and rendered ministry on non-duty days. 
Visitation, services, and other aspects of chap- 
lain ministry were a regular part of the ANG 
program. ANG chaplains and chapel managers 
deployed with their units on exercises. In one of 
many ANG deployments, for example, Chaplain 
Xel Sant’Anna and TSgt Barbara J. Jessup 
joined the 192nd Tactical Fighter Group 
deployment from Virginia to Evenes, Norway in 
1989. Some ANG chaplains served non-aircraft 
units. Three chaplains in a communication 
group in Tacoma, WA ministered to squadrons 
in four cities that spanned 125 miles. Under the 
leadership of ISC Paul Braafladt, each month 
they visited squadrons and held services in 
Tacoma, Seattle, Everett and Bellingham. 
Chaplain David W. Wollenberg was the full-time 
staff chaplain at the ANG’s professional military 
education center in Tennessee.” 

Some ANG units had freestanding chapels. 
Two long-bed trailers hauled a chapel from 
Seymour Johnson AFB to Dobbins AFB in 
1950. Guardsmen shared the chapel with a 
neighboring AFRES unit. Its interior received a 
major renovation under the eye of Chaplain 
Raymond R. Brown in 1988. Over the years the 
chapel housed many weddings, funerals and 
memorial services—thirty-four weddings and 
four funeral or memorial services in 1989 alone. 
At Berry Field near Nashville, TN, a memorial 
fund for a chapel began in 1984. Under ISC 
Fred E. A. Johnson’s guidance the fund 
reached 95% of its $90,000 goal in 1989." 

Many ANG units were located on or near 
civilian airports, and ANG chaplains sometimes 
provided ministry in civilian air disasters. Delta 
Flight 191 took more than a hundred lives at 
the Dallas airport on a Friday night in 1985. 
Early the next morning Chaplain Robert M. 
Hicks of the Texas Air National Guard came to 
his unit for weekend duty. He spent four days 
ministering to families and Delta employees. He 
called other clergy to help, comforted families, 
offered encouraging words to survivors and 
mourners, and held interfaith and memorial ser- 
vices. Families of victims were waiting for news 
in airport hotel rooms, and he accompanied 
Delta Airline employees bringing information 
about body identifications. 
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On Tuesday | began going to the crash site 
with some of the families and their Delta rep- 
resentatives, for some of these were now 
dealing with the possibility that their family 
member’s body might be “unidentifiable.” As 
one family member said, “The crash site may 
be the only cemetery plot mom has!” 
In lowa, a crippled United Airlines flight crashed 
at Sioux Gateway Airport in July 1989. Chaplain 
Gregory S. Clapper of the Sergeant Bluff ANG 
unit was at the site in fifteen minutes. He spent 
ten days on active duty, ministering to victims 
and mourners, counseling and holding memo- 
rial services." 

Chaplains and chapel managers attached to 
AFRES units carried on a ministry similar to 
their ANG counterparts. Most of their units 
were flying units, with different kinds of mis- 
sions. Three Air Force commands were gaining 
commands for AFRES units in 1987. They were 
Strategic Air Command (SAC), Tactical Air 
Command (TAC) and Military Airlift Command 
(MAC). Staff members from these commands 
made periodic staff assistance visits, as did 
chaplains and chapel managers from num- 
bered AFRES Air Forces. AFRES chaplain func- 
tions normally received inspections every 
eighteen months in 1983." 

The AFRES Command Chaplain held regular 
command conferences for Category A chap- 
lains. For example, Command Chaplain Earl B. 
Wantz discussed administration, readiness and 
mobility with conferees at a week-long confer- 
ence in 1987. Chief of Chaplains Barstad and 
Major General Alan G. Sharp, Vice Commander 
of AFRES, addressed the gathering. That year 
as well, MSgt Fred M. Welch, the command 
executive, initiated three regional training con- 
ferences for AFRES CMPs." 

Some AFRES units were associate units with 
active duty MAC wings. They contributed 
directly to meeting MAC’s daily mission re- 
quirements. Their chaplains and chapel man- 
agers faced heavy training standards. For 
example, in the last half of 1983 the associate 
chapel team at McChord AFB pursued chemi- 
cal warfare training, joined an aggressor field 
exercise, and manned a mobility processing 
exercise. Several team members also attended 
a training conference, including Chaplains 
Robert D. Parlotz and Michael R. Tucker.” 

AFRES chaplains carried out the regular 
chaplain responsibilities of worship and visita- 
tion, among others. Training was an important 
aspect of all activities, especially during 
Operational Readiness Inspections (ORIs). An 
ORI at the AFRES unit at New Orleans made 
that point clear in 1983. Chaplain John E. Dent, 
Jr. was conducting Sunday morning worship at 
8:00 A.M. Shortly after the service began, 

a simulated air attack with the possibility of 
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chemical contamination occurred. All person- 
nel ... donned (simulated) gas masks and 
(simulated) ground crew ensembles. The 
quality of singing and scripture reading was 
affected, but the service continued. As 
Chaplain Dent read the text for the sermon, 
simulated terrorist activity began. All partici- 
pants in the .. . service complied with previ- 
ous instructions by lying down on the floor as 
the lights were extinguished. 
The AFRES associate unit at Norton AFB had 
“A” and “B” components, with separate meet- 
ings each month. In 1984 the chapel team con- 
sisted of three chaplains and two chapel 
managers, headed by Chaplain Philip C. Peace. 
The team’s many activities included Chaplain 
Kenneth G. Townsend’s MAC mission observer 
flight on a C-141. The chaplains also held Bible 
studies (one on the flightline), counseled (fifty- 
six sessions), maintained a ministry of pres- 
ence, and held a food drive.’® 
AFRES and ANG Chaplain Service personnel 
pursued continuous training under their single 
managers. They also offered active ministry to 
the people of their units. 


INDIVIDUAL MOBILIZATION AUGMENTEES 


Chaplains and chapel managers in Category 
B were individual mobilization augmentees 
(IMAs). The ARPC Command Chaplain man- 
aged this program. IMAs usually trained at 
active duty bases, though a few had temporary 
attachments with ANG or AFRES units. When 
mobilized, IMAs would come to active duty one 
by one under ARPC’s mobilization plan. Their 
official assignment was with a “paper” unit at 
ARPC, and their attachment for training was 
elsewhere. 

The ARPC Command Chaplain had responsi- 
bility for about four hundred IMA chaplains and 
a hundred CMPs in Category B. The ARPC Of- 
fice also managed the Chaplain Candidate 
Program, discussed in the next section. The 
Chief of Chaplains provided policy guidance for 
the ARPC Command Chaplain, who offered 
resources from ARPC’s manning pool to ANG 
and AFRES single managers. 

The most important responsibility of the 
ARPC Command Chaplain staff was effective 
management of personnel resources. That 
involved managing force size to meet mobiliza- 
tion requirements, assigning mobilization slots, 
standardizing training, and managing mandays. 

The number of chaplain IMA slots in Category 
B tripled late in 1980. Paid training authoriza- 
tions rose from 150 to 450 chaplains. The gen- 
esis for this increase was a top-down study of 
the need for Reserve chaplain backfill.'° Table 
51 shows how ARPC recruited more chaplains 
during the decade. The increase was rapid. The 
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Total Force panel at MAC Chapiains Conference, 1984 (top), with (left to right) Chaplains 
Carroll N. Anderson and Gerard M. Brennan, Chapel Manager Robert R. Monroe, and 
Chaplain Louis V. LeDoux; Reserve Chaplains Perry B. Irby, Patrick A. Herring, Joseph H. 
McGugan, Stuart A. Smith and Jerry A. Quick at Pope AFB, 1984 (left to right, middle), five of 


whom came to active duty by 1990; ANG Chaplain Gary R. Gilbertson presents memento to 
Chief of Chaplains Collins, 1985 (bottom). 
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Reserve chaplain “victim” in ARPC’s casualty exercise, 1983 (clockwise, top, left); unidenti- 
fied candidate at Dyess AFB (1984); Chaplain Candidates Brett Oxman at Offutt AFB (1982), 
Thomas Walter at Davis-Monthan AFB (1981), and unidentified candidate at RAF Fairford 


(1987). 
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number of Category B chaplains rose to 238 in 
September 1981, and 301 a year later. By 
1987, Category B chaplains filled over 390 IMA 
slots, with a high of 405 in 1988. The early 
Eighties saw over-manning in the grades of first 
lieutenant and captain, and under-manning in 
major and lieutenant colonel ranks. Unit 
vacancy promotions occurred for the first time 
in years.” 

Funding was certain for all authorized posi- 
tions until FY 1987. In late August 1987, the 
ARPC Command Chaplain staff heard of 
impending congressionally-mandated cuts in 
funding and manpower. The staff made prelimi- 
nary plans to curtail recruiting in Category B 
positions. In November the staff learned that in 
FY 1988—already underway—it had to reduce 
the number of Category B chaplains to 348, 
and CMPs to ninety. The Chief of AF Reserve 
ordered the cutback in funding, which also 
applied to medical and judge advocate IMA 
fields. The staff froze Category B accessions in 
December 1987 and took other actions to meet 
the requirement. In October 1988 staff mem- 
bers learned of the reinstatement of forty paid 
positions. The year 1988 began with Category 
B chaplain strength at 403 and ended with 378 
chaplains, with an intermediate low of 348 
chaplains. With the forty-slot reinstatement, 
funded positions stood at 388 at the end of cal- 
endar year 1988. That number included 101 
priests, the result of several years of intensive 
recruiting by Chaplain Robert F. Ippolito. 
During this period of ups and downs the pri- 
mary source of Category B chaplains was the 
Chaplain Candidate Program. Again in the first 
haif of 1989, funded positions increased from 
388 to 427 chaplains, and Category B num- 
bered four hundred chaplains in April 1990. In 
March 1990 the ARPC Office received notice of 
a reduction in Category B authorizations to 407 
Chaplains and 95 CMPs. It also received an 
alert that an additional cut of authorizations of 
five percent (to 388 chaplains and 90 CMPs) 
could occur.” 

Mobilization planning in the ARPC Command 
Chaplain’s Office changed directions in the fall 
of 1987 with the reduction in Category B autho- 
rizations. In earlier years, funding covered up to 
450 chaplains ready for mobilization in a 
national emergency. This number met wartime 
scenarios. The change in direction was that 
now all levels of the Chaplain Service (base to 
Air Staff) had to study war plans and determine 
their precise need for Reserve chaplains, where 
they would serve, and how much this require- 
ment would cost. Bases, major commands and 
Air Staff planners determined needs, not the 
ARPC Command Chaplain’s Office or a single 
Air Staff office.” 

For example, in 1983 the office aligned all 
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IMA resources. Requirements proposed by the 
Chief of Chaplain’s Office after a Wartime 
Manpower Planning Exercise was the basis for 
this alignment. Each command submitted man- 
ning requirements for IMA coverage on its 
bases. ARPC allocated IMA resources to meet 
the needs.** Apparently there was no direct 
linkage between the needs for mobilized 
resources and the funding required to meet the 
needs. 

The ARPC Office set out to validate the posi- 
tions of Category B chaplains and chapel man- 
agers against wartime plans in 1988. This 
showed the need for much stronger specifica- 
tion and justification of need at base level. It 
also showed how necessary base involvement 
was in all assessments.” 

Apparently what happened was that the origi- 
nal authorization for 450 Category B chaplains 
arose primarily from wartime contingency plans 
at Air Staff level. Ministry in contingency hospi- 
tals was the driving force. Funding for autho- 
rized positions did not require continued 
validation of this need. As the decade pro- 
gressed and budgets grew tighter, the wartime 
planning mode required strong base partici- 
pation in assessing manpower needs. Base 
Level Assessments (See Chapter 21) were an 
important phase of this development. 
Assessments at active duty bases often failed 
to specify a clear need for Reserve augmenta- 
tion. Some assessments happened haphaz- 
ardly. This left Category B with reduced 
justification. As the decade closed, commands 
and bases began moving forcefully in another 
direction, due in no small part to appeals by 
ARPC Command Chaplain Ronald A. Millian. 
Viewed retrospectively, the Category B reduc- 
tion in the fall of 1987 was a form of shock 
therapy that brought this realization to the fore. 

The new word was that bases would not gain 
mobilization augmentees unless chapel teams 
justified the need for personnel under wartime 
conditions. No big sister at Air Staff or ARPC 
could do this task. In the Air Force, decentral- 
ization implied local justification for Category B 
augmentees. — 

The ARPC Office started a new process for 
mobilizing IMAs in 1982. It pre-allocated all 
chaplains and CMPs throughout CONUS by 
major commands, based on command require- 
ments for mobilized personnel. IMAs received 
mailgrams showing their reporting units. This 
step showed that decentralization deeply influ- 
enced actual mobilization, although it took 
some years for the Chaplain Service to feel its 
impact in mobilization planning. 

In the first half of 1987 the ARPC Office took 
two important steps in the area of mobilization. 
To enhance readiness, it realigned IMAs so that 
one hundred and fifty chaplains (versus sixty) 
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held mobilization assignments at their attach- 
ment training bases. Second, some IMAs could 
take annual tours at their units of mobilization 
every fourth year, with three years at attach- 
ment units. After several paper mobilizations 
later that year, Chaplain Robert S. Leeds of the 
office strengthened mobilization procedures. In 
March 1988 the office told all IMA chaplains 
their base of mobilization, a procedure not 
consistently followed in the past, but thereafter 
an annual event.” 

Another major function of the ARPC 
Command Chaplain’s Office was to ensure 
proper training for IMA chaplains and chapel 
managers. It worked closely with active duty 
chapel teams that had personnel attached for 
training. The sudden increase in Category B 
chaplains increased the supervisory work of 
installation staff chaplains (ISCs). They also had 
to write effectiveness reports on attached 
Reserve chaplains. 

ARPC Command Chaplain Gerard M. 
Brennan secured a change in rating policy from 
the Chief of Chaplains in November 1982. On 
bases with more than five IMAs, the ISC could 
delegate rating responsibility for effectiveness 
reports to the respective active duty senior 
Protestant or Catholic chaplain. At McGuire 
AFB and Dover AFB, which had nine or more 
augmentees, a pilot program assigned supervi- 
sion and rating to the senior Reserve chaplain. 
The office strongly recommended that younger 
chaplains supervise and rate chaplain candi- 
dates on their tours. The ISC retained general 
responsibility for training, rating and using 
Reserve chaplains. Occasionally the ARPC 
Command Chaplain used an advisory council 
of senior IMAs to work through thorny prob- 
lems, such as ratings for IMAs.”° 

By 1984 the pilot program of Reserve chap- 
lains rating IMAs covered three bases. That 
year the ARPC Office called in Reserve Chap- 
lains Charles J. Hammett (Shaw AFB), Alien S. 
Bollinger (McGuire AFB), and Andrew R. 
Rienstra (Dover AFB) to evaluate the program. 
The group concurred that any Reservist serving 
as supervisor also should have rating responsi- 
bility. The Reservists recommended extending 
the program to other bases. One said, “This is 
the most exciting thing | have done in thirty-one 
years in the Air Force chaplaincy.” The pilot 
program continued with some changes until 
1987. Then the ARPC Command Chaplain 
adopted the policy that all |SCs could delegate 
the rating to active duty or IMA chaplains with 
the office’s prior approval.”’ 

Among other training programs, the ARPC 
Office regularly scheduled IMA chaplains for 
USAF Chaplain School courses. In 1987 the 
office opened special summer training tours at 
two locations, Wilford Hall USAF Medical 
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Center and Eglin AFB. Nineteen IMAs partici- 
pated. ARPC Publication 265-5, Chaplain 
Service Reserve Forces, Reserve Chaplain 
Training Guide, went through several editions in 
the Eighties. The pamphlet contained the train- 
ing philosophy for ANG and Reserve chaplains, 
and other information. Its professional achieve- 
ment log planned and tracked opportunities for 
improved proficiency. A revised edition in 1985 
directed by Chaplain Alexander B. Roberts 
covered the duties and scope of training for all 
Reserve chaplains, CMPs, and ANG Chaplain 
Service personnel. The Individual Mobilization 
Augmentee Category B 1990 Chaplain Training 
Guide was a specialized Chaplain Service sup- 
plement to ARPC’s Guide for USAF Reserve 
Individual Mobilization Augmentees and their 
Supervisors (1987). Chaplain Leland D. 
McReynolds edited the 1990 edition. The office 
also issued a regular informational letter, and 
Reserve and ANG chaplains received the 
Chaplain Service publication, Update.” 

The ARPC Office monitored awards and dec- 
orations received by IMAs. A survey in 1988 
showed that almost a hundred IMAs attached 
to a base over five years had received no deco- 
ration. The command chaplain wrote ISCs at 
these bases, encouraging consideration of 
merited decorations.” 

National and regional conferences were 
another aspect of training. Usually the com- 
mand office sponsored a national conference if 
funding was available. The increased number of 
Category B personnel intensified conference 
funding problems. 

The annual one-week conference in 1982 
was the first one in some time without Chaplain 
Mervin R. Johnson, who retired that year after 
six years aS command chaplain. Two hundred 
and fifty IMA chaplains and CMPs attended in 
Denver. The conference schedule then became 
more sporadic. Only senior IMA chaplains 
attended a conference in 1984 that focused on 
the Chaplain Service theme, readiness and 
mobilization. The next conference in 1989 drew 
over two hundred and sixty IMA chaplains and 
CMPs. Chief of Chaplains John P. McDonough 
spoke at the gathering, as did former Chief of 
Chaplains Richard Carr and resource leaders. 
Chaplain McDonough remarked that the group 
was probably the largest gathering of Chaplain 
Service personnel he had addressed. The 
ARPC Office held a special workshop on criti- 
cal incident stress ministry for twenty chaplains 
in August 1989. The office sponsored a chap- 
lain medical readiness training program for over 
thirty chaplains and chapel managers in 1983 
(see Chapter 21).%° 

Host ISCs sponsored regional and local train- 
ing workshops for chaplain IMAs. The ARPC 
Office provided support, and sometimes a staff 
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member attended. Regional workshops met at 
Little Rock, Norton, Bolling and Pease AFBs in 
the second half of 1987, for example, with local 
training opportunities at Wright-Patterson and 
Offutt AFBs. Chaplain James T. Oldham held a 
Chaplain Candidate Familiarization Course in 
Germany in 1988, along with a regional work- 
shop for Category B personnel (Seven chap- 
lains, three CMPs). Category B chaplains in 
four geographical areas expected regional con- 
ferences in FY 1990. This was a comparatively 
inexpensive way to provide training. The office 
had to absorb participants’ travel costs, but the 
manday costs came from the training budget.*' 

The Chapel Management School provided 
training opportunities for AFRES, ANG and 
Category B chapel managers (see Chapter 24). 
AFRES, ANG and ARPC moved toward tri- 
component training events for CMPs in 1987. 
SMSgt David R. Thomas of the ARPC 
Command Chaplain’s Office had lead responsi- 
bility for the first weekend event at Robins AFB. 
There were plans for two or three regional 
workshops a year.* 

Category B chaplains and CMPs received 
pay for training and other active duty tours from 
two congressionally funded sources. Reserve 
Personnel Appropriations (RPA) mandays sup- 
ported the mission of the AF Reserve, mostly 
training. Military Personnel Appropriation (MPA) 
mandays allowed Category B personnel to help 
the active force in mission support and areas of 
special expertise, including funerals and mili- 
tary exercises. 

It was a major task to allot RPA and MPA 
mandays among nearly four hundred chaplains 
and a hundred CMPs. Because of the large in- 
crease in Category B authorizations, in 1981 
the ARPC Office asked for an additional person 
to handle these allocations. AF Reserve agreed 
to recall a Reservist to active duty under the 
statutory tour program. SMSgt Thomas C. 
Kolstad applied for the slot and was accepted. 
His function was to provide budgetary and 
logistic support for the new chaplains and 
chapel managers coming into Category B, and 
allocate mandays for training and active duty 
tours. He served in this capacity until 1990. 

Each year the number of MPA and RPA man- 
days allocated to the ARPC Command 
Chaplain fluctuated. The MPA allocation for 
chaplains supporting the AF mission was 
around 3,400 days in FY 1981; the allocation 
fell to around 3,000 the next fiscal year. FY 
1984 included about 2,700 MPA mandays, and 
FY 1985 about 3,000. In FY 1987 the MPA 
mandays decreased to 2,700, although use ulti- 
mately reached 3,100. The FY 1988 MPA allo- 
cation was 2,200. In some fiscal years the 
office received additional fall-out days later in 
the year; allocated amounts were subject to 
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constant change and adjustment. Toward the 
end of the decade the RPA allocations (for 
training) for Category B chaplains, CMPs and 
chaplain candidates. was around 5,700 man- 
days each fiscal year. At the end of the decade 
the dollar figure for each fiscal year’s RPA man- 
days was around $825,000. At the end of the 
decade the dollar amount for about 2,200 MPA 
mandays was about $330,000. SMSgt Kolstad 
reported in 1990 that each year ARPC 
expended about $3 million to support RPA and 
MPA mandays, annual tours, all training, and 
chaplain and chaplain candidate school tours.* 

Category B chaplains and CMPs spent 
twelve days a year at their base of attachment, 
plus a thirteen or fifteen day annual tour. 
Training was the primary purpose of attach- 
ment. Especially for chaplains, exercising pas- 
toral functions in the AF environment was an 
important part of training. In addition, they 
learned and practiced the standards applicable 
to all AF personnel, including dress, military 
courtesy, and others. 

For example, ISC Lewis E. Dawson had 
twelve IMA chaplains attached to Wright- 
Patterson AFB in 1983. Nine were Protestants 
and three were Catholics. By the end of the 
year, three had entered active duty, one trans- 
ferred to another unit, and another resigned 
from the Reserves. One day in April Chaplain 
Dawson held a Reserve chaplain day attended 
by most of the cadre. Since the Reservists nor- 
mally did not perform duty on the same day, 
this was an opportunity for visiting the wing 
commander, briefings, a luncheon, and cama- 
raderie. The Reserve chaplains contributed sig- 
nificantly to the chapel team’s ministry. IMAs 
visited more than a thousand hospital patients 
and made over three hundred duty station and 
a hundred home visits that year. They also 
counseled, prepared special programs for the 
parishes, and helped in other ways. In 1988 the 
chapel team at Laughlin AFB was short two 
Protestant chaplains, the Catholic chaplain was 
attending Chaplain School, and two CMPs left 
unexpectedly. Tne five Reserve chaplains and 
single CMP gave immense help with annual 
tours during this stressful time. Chaplain 
Vincent J. Rigdon of Ft. Meade was the only 
Reserve chaplain cleared for access to sensi- 
tive compartmentalized information. He pro- 
vided major help to the AF chaplains at that 
station. 

Catholic IMA chaplains spent thousands of 
MPA mandays in the Eighties directly support- 
ing the chaplaincy’s mission. They filled in for 
priests who were ill, in sudden vacancies, and 
in all kinds of emergencies. The shortage of 
active duty Catholic chaplains compounded 
these problems. 

The ARPC Command Chaplain published a 
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Reserve Chaplains of the Air Force Biography 
Book with information on the talents of ANG 
and Reserve chaplains. Active duty chaplains 
consulted the volume for skills or resources 
they needed for programs or conferences. The 
volume went to command chaplains in 1984 for 
their use and distribution.* Eventually the publi- 
cation appeared on microfiche. 

Some Chaplain Service agencies made heavy 
use of Reserve chaplain specialties. For exam- 
ple, in 1984 the USAF Chaplain Service Re- 
source Board invited six Reservists to develop 
resources for the next year’s Chaplain Service 
theme. A year later a panel of Reservists helped 
the Board compile discussion guides for sev- 
enty new films, and revise the film guide 
index.*® 


CHAPLAIN CANDIDATE PROGRAM 


The ARPC Command Chaplain managed the 
Chaplain Candidate Program that gained 
renewed vigor in the Seventies.*’ The program 
commissioned full-time seminary students as 
second lieutenants in the USAF Reserve. 
Candidates did not wear chaplain insignia, and 
answered to “Chaplain Candidate” or 
“Lieutenant.” They served training tours at 
active duty bases, mostly in summer months. 
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Candidates could not mobilize or serve on 
extended active duty (AFR 265-6, para. 20). 

Table 53 portrays the manning strength of 
chaplain candidates in the Eighties. The 
Chaplain Candidate Program was a feeder for 
the Reserve, ANG and active duty chaplaincy. 
A sizable percentage of chaplains who entered 
active duty in the decade started their careers 
as chaplain candidates and Reserve or ANG 
chaplains. About seventy-five new candidates 
entered the program each year at mid-decade. 
Between fifty and sixty percent eventually 
received reappointed as AF chaplains in 
Category B, ANG, AFRES or active duty posi- 
tions. About fifty percent of all gains to the 
Reserve chaplaincy came from the program 
each year. Most accessions to the active duty 
chaplaincy came from the Reserve chaplaincy, 
or immediate reappointments of chaplain 
candidates. 

Table 54 shows the number of new acces- 
sions to the chaplain candidate program each 
year from 1973 to 1988, and other statistics on 
the program. The general reappointment rate 
(as described above) for these years was 39%, 
with a large number yet in the program at the 
end of the period. Discounting candidates still 
enrolled in the program, the reappointment rate 
was 56%, an outstanding success. That meant 
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that almost six of ten candidates completed the 
full program, accepting reappointment in the 
Chaplain Service. The program’s total retention 
rate was nearly 70%. The Eighties showed 
appreciable improvement in many categories, 
and general growth in the program’s size. 

The program had a total of 242 candidates 
on December 31, 1988. Fifty were trained, 79 
were in training, and 113 were in continuation 
training. There were 115 Protestant and 
Orthodox candidates, 125 Catholics and two 
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Jewish. Of the 242 candidates, sixty-nine had 
not yet graduated from seminary, thirty-eight 
were awaiting ordination, and twenty-seven 
were awaiting endorsement from a faith group 
endorser. In comparison, there were 252 candi- 
dates on October 1, 1984; 174 were trained 
and 78 were in training. The total included 
ninety-eight Catholic, seventy-two Protestant 
and four Jewish persons. Thirty candidates 
accepted reappointment as AF chaplains at 
that time. Thirteen went on extended active 
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duty, four joined AFRES units, three joined 
ANG units, and the rest entered IMA status in 
Category B. Because of IMA overcrowding at 
some bases, an ARPC policy in 1987 allowed 
reappointed candidates to find ANG and 
AFRES attachments for their training.* 
Recruiting was a major part of the candidate 
program. Some seminaries and divinity schools 
generated more candidates than others. The 
faith group balance in the active duty chap- 
laincy was the guide for allocating candidates, 
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together with the Chaplain Service’s continuing 
need for more Catholic chaplains. Each year 
the ARPC Office set recruiting goals for the 
next fiscal year. A new brochure on the 
Chaplain Candidate Program appeared in 1984 
for use in recruitment. 

Members of the office took to the road regu- 
larly on recruiting trips. For example, Command 
Chaplain John A. Doonan and Chaplains 
Edward E. Galloway, Salvatore M. Costagliola 
and James R. Anderson visited seventy-nine 
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seminaries in September and October 1984. 
They held interviews with five hundred and sev- 
enty seminarians, and spoke with over a thou- 
sand people. Later in the decade the office 
enlisted senior Reserve and ANG chaplains to 
visit Seminaries and religious orders. Twenty- 
six of these recruiters gathered for a strategy 
conference in Denver in 1987. That fall team 
members visited sixty-three institutions, while 
Chaplains Oldham and Ippolito of the office 
visited twenty. Visits to ninety seminaries in FY 
1987 yielded seventy-five new candidates. The 
emphasis on Catholic candidates was clear in 
FY 1988. Of fifty-six new candidates, twenty- 
six were Catholic, twenty-nine Protestant, and 
one Orthodox (the first in five years).”° 

Toward the end of the decade the number of 
new candidates fell below the office’s reduced 
recruitment goal. Among reasons cited were 
declining enrollments at Catholic institutions, 
and increasing numbers of second-career and 
female students in Protestant seminaries. Many 
female students appeared unresponsive to the 
chaplaincy’s challenge. A report said that 
females made up 27% of the 55,766 seminary 
students enrolled in the United States and 
Canada in 1987-88. The average age of semi- 
narians rose to about 31-32 years, putting 
almost fifty percent of the seminary population 
above the maximum age for appointment as 
candidates. Finally, ecclesiastical officials who 
had to approve a candidate’s application dis- 
qualified a larger percentage (85%) than usual 
(15%) of the applicants.*’ In sum, reduced 
recruitment goals caused by budgetary cut- 
backs were not solely responsible for the de- 
creasing number of new candidates. 

Chaplain candidates spent two training tours 
at bases, usually in summer. Another require- 
ment was enrollment in the Chaplain Candidate 
Familiarization Course at the USAF Chaplain 
School at the beginning of one summer. This 
two-week course had a quota of about sev- 
enty-five candidates. ISCs applied to have can- 
didates at their bases. They used the Chaplain 
Candidate Training Guide to ensure a well- 
rounded experience in each tour. 

Over a hundred candidates took training 
tours each summer. For example, in June 1984 
a new class of fifty-seven candidates attended 
the Familiarization Course. That summer, a 
total of a hundred and thirty candidates (includ- 
ing eighty returning candidates) trained at forty- 
eight bases. Sixty-six new candidates took the 
Familiarization Course in 1987. With seven oth- 
ers they then went on tours around the United 
States for their first experience at base chapels. 
In addition, fifty-four returning candidates went 
on tour for about forty to fifty days each. In the 
summer of 1988, forty-nine new candidates 
had training tours of fifty to sixty days after the 
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Reserve Chaplain Gerald R. Marsh, 1980. 


Familiarization Course. Fifty-seven candidates 
returned for their second and final summer of 
training. In 1988, the ARPC Office provided the 
Familiarization Course in Europe for candidates 
studying there. The candidates then proceeded 
to European bases for summer tours. ISCs 
evaluated candidates during their tours, and 
the ratings entered the candidate’s permanent 
record.” 

The candidates’ summer tour experiences 
were as broad as chaplains made them. Four 
candidates carried out simultaneous tours at 
Andrews AFB in 1981. They gained familiarity 
with chapel regulations, fund procedures and 
staff meetings. They received briefings around 
the base, and attended workshops on sub- 
stance abuse and stress management. The 
candidates supplemented chaplain hospital 
ministry and visited duty stations. Written 
assignments covered weddings and funerals, 
interfaith cooperation and pluralism. The lieu- 
tenants took aircraft and helicopter flights, vis- 
ited the Pentagon and Office of the Chief of 
Chaplains, and observed a full-honors funeral 
at Arlington. Other candidates had equally 
broad experiences in their tours. The historian 
at Pope AFB—with seventeen years’ experi- 
ence as a chapel secretary—said that Chaplain 
Candidate Oledia F. Bell was a “very mature” 
and “loving” person during her tour in 1988. 
The historian continued: 

Her effervescence and enthusiasm were 

infectious to the chapel staff; she was the 

“pep pill” we needed at that time of year... . 
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She worked on the mobility processing line 
. used her initiative and creativity to make 
an attractive chapel brochure for newcomers 
. . assisted in working with the youth... . 

[After she preached] one man remarked that 

in all the time he had attended church with 

his teenage daughter, never had she actually 

listened to the sermon. He was amazed and 

thankful that there was indeed someone who 

could get through to his troublesome teen. 
The young candidate made an enormous 
impact during her tour of thirty-two days.* Like 
some other candidates, Candidate Bell entered 
active duty as Chaplain Oledia F. Bell before 
the Eighties ended. 

Toward the end of the decade the ARPC 
Office held post-tour reflection conferences for 
candidates. These two-day workshops includ- 
ed feedback on training and suggestions for 
improving the program. Twenty-five candidates 
met in three workshops in various locations in 
1988. The office also received post-tour forms 
from candidates, and other evaluations of their 
experiences. ARPC maintained regular mail 
contact with them throughout the year. 

After completing required training tours, can- 
didates often had to wait for graduation, ordi- 
nation, or faith group endorsement. The ARPC 
Office held a two-day workshop for about sixty 
candidates in these categories in Denver in 
January 1988. In this way the office maintained 
interest and provided information on temporary 
candidate experiences available in Category A, B 
and ANG positions. Forty-five candidates who 
had not yet qualified for reappointment attended 
the second workshop in January 1989. 
Candidates performed a limited number of active 
duty tours in this continuation training program.” 

The candidate program had the only award 
program for persons in the Chaplain Service. In 
1988, six of sixty candidates graduating from 
seminary received the honor of being named 
Outstanding Chaplain Candidates, and four of 
forty-one in 1989. They received their awards at 
seminary graduations or other memorable 
occasions. 

This was the ANG and Reserve Chaplain 
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Service refueling force. All unit-attached per- 
sonnel were ready to mobilize with their units in 
support of the Air Force mission. Being AFRES 
or ANG Chaplain Service personnel meant 
being ready. Professional proficiency and train- 
ing were priorities. 

The nearly five hundred chaplains and CMPs 
in Category B mobilization positions honed 
their skills in regular training at AF bases. They 
were ready for individual mobilization to 
assigned active duty stations. While they 
trained, ISCs used their pastoral and manage- 
rial skills to augment chaplain ministry at bases 
of attachment. 

Finally, chaplain candidates were hybrids. 
They were “on the way” to reappointment as 
chaplains for eventual service in ANG, AFRES, 
Category B and active duty positions. The pro- 
gram showed the results of successful man- 
agement in the Eighties. 

The single managers of these programs were 
the capable overseers of the Chaplain Service 
Guard and Reserve Force. With their staffs, the 
ARPC Command Chaplain, AFRES Command 
Chaplain, and ANG Chaplain negotiated hun- 
dreds of obstacles. Impediments included rapid 
funding shifts, people moving all over the coun- 
try, changes in unit manning, demographic 
shifts in civilian clergy and seminary communi- 
ties, and the constant challenge of religious 
pluralism. 

The Chaplain Service Guard and Reserve 
Force was the chaplaincy’s tanker. It provided 
a constant source of new blood in the form of 
well-trained personnel. Chaplains and CMPs 
offered their professional competence during 
training and special tours. Most of all, they 
stood in the wings, waiting to refuel the force 
with an infusion of fully trained chaplains and 
chapel managers in any national emergency. 

With feet firmly planted in civilian communi- 
ties and faith groups, these Reserve and ANG 
people knew the meaning of the AF Chaplain 
Service mission. They were dedicated people 
who offered much. As the primary support 
branch for the Chaplain Service, they made 
good on their promise to be ready. 


Chapter 24 
Pastoral Support by Chapel Management Personnel 


For chapel management personnel (CMPs) 
and chaplains, no professional relationship was 
more important than the working relationship 
between them. Many factors entered the equa- 
tion. Among them were differences in 
backgrounds and skills, the officer — non- 
commissioned officer differential, and experi- 
ence levels. 

Successful chapel programs were an 
anomaly without the full-fledged support of 
chapel managers. No other group of people 
contributed more to the success of the chap- 
lain mission—or had the potential for harming it 
more. In thousands of ways chapel managers 
were the chaplain’s right and left arm, right and 
left leg. 

The Chaplain Service was a family. Its mem- 
bers could disagree, work through problems, 
and push on to new areas of ministry as a 
team. Chaplains were the first to recognize the 
thousands of contributions of chapel managers 
in chapel programming. They also guarded 
their prerogatives as clergypersons, just as 
chapel managers defended their realm of 
administrative, program and funding support. 

Family dialogue occurred when chapel man- 
agers and chaplains discussed what paths to 
pursue for the good of the Chaplain Service. 
Their common goal was to provide ministry for 
all AF people by facilitating the free exercise of 
religion. They sometimes disagreed about how 
to reach that goal most successfully. Like 
spouses talking through problems for the fam- 
ily’s good, they surmounted differences in their 
common pursuit. 

In the Eighties the chapel management 
career field experienced a pivotal event. The 
career field shifted from an administrative spe- 
cialty to an integral field in the Chaplain 
Service. This was more than juggling Air Force 
jargon. It plainly declared that chapel managers 
were persons who provided support for pastors 
and chapel programs. They were guides for 
chaplains in the deep recesses of administra- 
tion, funds, and program support. They were a 
necessary part of the Chaplain Service, not 
hangers-on, not administrators offering help 
from a foreign career field. In exercises and 


deployments and all their duties, they were an 
integral part of the pastoral ministry team. Also 
in the Office of the Chief of Chaplains, chapel 
managers took up service in the divisions dur- 
ing the Eighties (see Chapter 11). 

Our study has made hundreds of references 
to CMPs and their work, as the index shows. 
That was because of their pivotal contributions 
in sO many areas. This chapter focuses on the 
field from the perspective of entrance, training 
CMPs, and the pastoral support they provided. 


RECLASSIFYING THE CHAPEL 
MANAGEMENT CAREER FIELD 


Traditionally the chapel management career 
field carried the specialty code for general 
administration, Air Force Specialty Code 
(AFSC) 701X0. Over time the field evolved into 
a highly technical, specialized career. While 
including many administrative duties, it became 
more diverse than the rest of the administrative 
field. CMP training in the intricacies of the 
Chaplaincy provided a bridge for supporting the 
pastoral responsibilities of chaplains. CMPs 
related daily with people in the throes of per- 
sonal crises. They experienced the nuances of 
religious pluralism and provided assistance in a 
wide variety of worship services. They handled 
chaplain funds in a computerized accounting 
program. Rightly or not, many people expected 
from them a willingness to cooperate and a 
higher standard of moral conduct than non- 
commissioned people in other agencies. In 
sum, their expertise outran the simple designa- 
tion of administrative specialist. 

CMSgt Stephen G. Phillips, Executive, Office 
of the Chief of Chaplains, informed all installa- 
tions and commands in July 1988 that the 
field’s AFSC would change from 701X0 to 
893X0. The change was effective on October 1 
with the revision of Air Force Regulation 39-1, 
Airmen Classification. CMSgt Phillips said the 
change would improve coordination between 
the role and responsibilities of chapel man- 
agers and the Chaplain Service they supported. 

Chief of Chaplains Stuart E. Barstad 
explained the transfer in a letter a short time 
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later. For the first time, people could readily 
identify the relationship between the chaplain 
(89XX) and chapel management personnel 
(89XX) career fields. “Chapel management per- 
sonnel should no longer be viewed, nor should 
they view themselves, as primarily administra- 
tors with financial management and profes- 
sional program responsibilities. - @hapel 
management personnel are total and complete 
members of the team with responsibilities to 
support all aspects of the Chaplain Service.” 
The designation would help commanders and 
lay persons recognize and appreciate the spe- 
cialized nature of CMP training and accord it 
priority status, he wrote. “High standards of 
moral conduct and active support of the total 
chapel program are more vital and critical if 
chapel management personnel are to become 
successful and effective members of the 
Chaplain Service team.”' 

The change led to plans and actions in many 
areas. A new occupational skill survey for the 
field was in the initial stages of design. The sur- 


vey determined necessary skills for the career — 


field that could be taught through on-the-job 
training or at the Chapel Management School, 
or acquired in civilian life. A revision of Air 
Force Regulation 50-23, On-the-Job Training 
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Robert C. Nelson, HQ TAC 
William J. Fahrenkamp, HQ AFLC 
Charles E. McKee, HQ SAC 
Emmett M. Miller, HQ ATC 
Joseph E. J. Toliver, HQ AFSC 
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Ernest R. Davis, HQ MAC 
Marcine L. DuVall, HQ USAFE 
Leo W. Vetter, HQ PACAF 
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Ernest R. Davis, HQ MAC 
Hiram H. Moseley, HQ AFSC 
John J. Gorman, HQ ATC 
Thomas E. Curry, HQ PACAF 
Gordon L. Nash, HQ TAC 
Robert R. Monroe, HQ AFRES 
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(OJT), placed the entire OJT program for 
chapel mangers under the functional manager 
at Air Staff. This allowed the Office of the Chief 
of Chaplains to tailor training to meet the career 
field’s special needs, without imposing 
standardized AF-wide requirements that were 
less important.’ 


EXECUTIVE CHAPEL MANAGEMENT 
COUNCIL 


The Executive Chapel Management Council 
(ECMC) played an important role in this impor- 
tant shift in the career field and the develop- 
ment of other policies. The council discussed 
this item in detail at its spring meeting in 1988.° 

The Chief of Chaplains appointed chapel 
managers in the rank of Chief Master Sergeant 
to the ECMC, with his executive as an advisory 
member. The ECMC usually met semi-annually 
at different locations, sometimes with 
Command Chaplains or USAF Chaplains 
Conferences. Members ordinarily were execu- 
tives for command chaplain offices. The Chief 
of Chaplains relied on the council for policy 
recommendations in the CMP field. 

The Senior Chapel Managers Council per- 
formed this function until March 1983. Then the 


JUNE 1983 
William J. Fahrenkamp, HQ AFLC 
Charles E. McKee, HQ SAC 

Leo W. Vetter, HQ USAFA 

Earl B. Sherwin, HQ USAFE 
Francis J. Riley, HQ AFMPC 
Ernest R. Davis, HQ MAC 

Hiram H. Moseley, HQ AFSC 
John J. Gorman, HQ ATC 
Thomas E. Curry, HQ PACAF 
Gordon L. Nash, HQ TAC 


APRIL 1985. 
William J. Fahrenkamp, HQ AFLC 
Charles E. McKee, HQ SAC 

Earl B. Sherwin, HQ USAFE 
Francis J. Riley, HQ AU 

Ernest R. Davis, HQ MAC 

Hiram H. Moseley, HQ AFMPC 
John J. Gorman, HQ ATC 
Thomas E. Curry, HQ PACAF 
Gordon L. Nash, HQ TAC 

Robert R. Monroe, HQ AFRES 
Billy R. Vinson, HQ AFSC 
Donald M. Ryan, HQ AAC 
Leo W. Vetter, HQUSAFA 


Executive Chapel Management Council 
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SEPTEMBER 1986 

Charles E. McKee, HQ ATC 

Earl B. Sherwin, HQ USAFE 
Ernest R. Davis, HQ MAC 

Hiram H. Moseley, HQ AFMPC 
Gordon L. Nash, HQ TAC 
Robert R. Monroe, HQ AFRES 
Billy R. Vinson, HQ AFSC 
Donald M. Ryan, HQ AAC 

Leo W. Vetter, HQ USAFA 
Robert W. Keenan, HQ SPACECOM 
Joseph G. Zimmerman, HQ TAC 


MARCH 1988 

Charles E. McKee, HQ ATC 
Hiram H. Moseley, HQ AFMPC 
Gordon L. Nash, HQ PACAF 
Jerald E. Saunders, HQ MAC 
Henry J. Kras, Jr., HQ USAFE 
James J. Kinkaid, Jr., HQ USAFA 
Joseph G. Zimmerman, HQ TAC 
Billy R. Vinson, HQ AFSC 

Donald M. Ryan, HQ AFLC 
Robert W. Keenan, HQ SPACECOM 
Herman L. Mason, HQ AAC 
Kenneth J. Edwards, HQ SAC 
Wilby H. Wagner, Jr., HQ AFISC 
Gary E. Reichle, HQ AU 


MARCH 1990 
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JANUARY 1987 

Charles E. McKee, HQ ATC 
Hiram H. Moseley, HQ AFMPC 
Gordon L. Nash, HQ PACAF 
Jerald E. Saunders, HQ MAC 
Henry J. Kras, Jr., HQ USAFE 
James J. Kinkaid, Jr., HQ USAFA 
Joseph G. Zimmerman, HQ TAC 
Billy R. Vinson, HQ AFSC 

Donald M. Ryan, HQ AFLC 
Robert W. Keenan, HQ SPACECOM 
Herman L. Mason, HQ AAC 
Kenneth J. Edwards, HQ SAC 
Wilby H. Wagner, Jr., AFISC 


APRIL 1989 

Charles E. McKee, HQ ATC 
Stephen G. Phillips, HQ USAFE 
Hiram H. Moseley, HQ AFMPC 
Gordon L. Nash, HQ PACAF 
Jerald E. Saunders, HQ MAC 
Joseph G. Zimmerman, HQ TAC 
Billy R. Vinson, HQ AFSC 
Donald M. Ryan, HQ AFLC 
Robert W. Keenan, HQ SPACECOM 
Herman L. Mason, HQ AAC 
Kenneth J. Edwards, HQ SAC 
Wilby H. Wagner, HQ USAFA 
Gary E. Reichle, HQ AU 

Larry J. Vinson, HQ AFISC 


Charles E. McKee, HQ ATC 
Stephen G. Phillips, HQ USAFE 
Hiram H. Moseley, HQ AFSC 
Jerald E. Saunders, HQ MAC 
Joseph G. Zimmerman, HQ TAC 
Billy R. Vinson, HQ AU 

Donald M. Ryan, HQ AFLC 
Herman L. Mason, HQ AAC 
Kenneth J. Edwards, HQ PACAF 
Wilby H. Wagner, Jr., HQ USAFA 
Gary E. Reichle, HQ AFMPC 
Larry J. Vinson, HQ SAC 


council received its new name and a different 
membership. The list in Table 55 shows most 
members of these councils in the decade of the 
Eighties. All members held the rank of Chief 
Master Sergeant. As Executive for the Chief of 
Chaplains, CMSgt Richard C. Schneider, 
CMSgt Phillips and CMSgt Henry J. Kras, Jr. 
were advisory members of the council. 


In May 1984 the ECMC adopted a charter 
approved by Chief of Chaplains John A. 
Collins. The council’s purpose was “to partici- 
pate in the management of the Air Force 
Chaplain Service by developing responsible 
and thoroughly staffed recommendations for 
the Chief of Chaplains on matters pertaining to 
the Chapel Management Personnel career 
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Executive Chapel Management Council, Kirtland AFB, 1985 (top); members presenting 
memento to Chief of Chaplains Collins (middle); CMSgt Jerald E. Saunders addresses MAC 
Conference, 1984 (bottom, left); CMSgt Donald M. Ryan giving invocation at AFLC 
Conference, 1989 (bottom, right). 
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field.” The ECMC’s goal was to provide “maxi- 
mum support of the mission of the Air Force 
Chaplain Service.” The charter called for annual 
reports on ECMC activities, and each year the 
council issued a report.* The Chief of Chaplains 
regularly addressed the council. 

The list of the council’s successes in the 
Eighties is long. Many items appear in the 
remaining parts of the chapter, but several 
deserve mention here. In 1984 the council fin- 
ished a CMP Handbook for distribution to grad- 
uates at the Chapel Management School and 
to chapel managers world-wide. CMSgt John 
J. Gorman was project officer. The ECMC pro- 
vided major impetus for revising several regula- 
tions. It played major roles in revising the 
career field’s Job Qualification Standard. It also 
secured an occupational survey of the field in 
1989 (the first since the late Seventies), and 
contributed heavily to the CMP wartime job 
description. The ECMC gave advice on admit- 
ting retrainees and helped commands move 
into inspections. It encouraged computerization 
of certain functions and development of a 
guide for the computerized Chaplain Fund 
Accounting System. It strongly encouraged 
supervisors to use AF recognition programs to 
credit the performance of chapel managers and 
all chapel team members. 


ENTERING THE CAREER FIELD AND 
TRAINING 


Job Qualification Standard 

The Job Qualification Standard (JQS) for the 
career field identified tasks required of all 
CMPs. Especially in the last two-thirds of the 
decade, the Chief’s executive and ECMC 
reviewed this standard in detail. A newly 
revised JQS appeared in 1989. 

In the last half of 1984, Chief of Chaplains 
Collins asked the ECMC to review training pro- 
grams and the JQS in use. He based his 
request on findings by chaplain inspectors in 
this area. The ECMC formed a plan to survey 
CMP supervisors to determine the so-called 
“training task difficulty” in order to upgrade 
required training. In April 1985 the council 
focused on the JQS and specialty training stan- 
dard (STS). It updated a proposed STS, with a 
committee completing the task. Turning to the 
JQS, its three working groups developed a 
qualification standard for the career field. 
CMSgt Phillips commended the council for will- 
ingness to address the hard issue of improving 
training. “Resource leaders gave us helpful 
information and put us on the right track. We 
are finally getting hold of our problems in train- 
ing and made substantial progress at this 
meeting. The council is a very able group and 
willing to work on issues. It was important to 
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have a staff member from the Technical Schoo! 
(CMP School) with us to integrate new stan- 
dards into instruction,” he said.° 

Two years of work culminated in August 1986 
with the publication and distribution of the first 
JQS for the chapel management personnel 
career field. In fairness to those already in train- 
ing, the standard phased in gradually. Chief of 
Chaplains Barstad commended the senior 
leaders for bringing the standard through many 
revisions. He said that “our chapel manage- 
ment personnel will be a better trained, more 
professional resource as a result of the JQS.”° 

A revised JQS went to the field in 1989. The 
revision reduced the document of twenty-seven 
pages almost by half. The ECMC, chapel man- 
agers’ suggestions, and intensive study by a 
working committee lay behind the revision. The 
new standard specified all specialty-related 
training in the career field. Airmen had to attain 
particular skill levels by cutoff dates to be eligi- 
ble for promotion. Maximum training time for 
five-level skills was twenty-two months, and 
twelve months for seven-level. 

The JQS established the functional training 
program for the field. Supervision and training, 
religious program support, facilities manage- 
ment, disaster preparedness, mobility and 
readiness, and appropriated funds manage- 
ment were major training areas. Others were 
management of equipment and supplies, chap- 
lain fund accounting system, administrative 
duties, protocol requirements, and morale, wel- 
fare and recreation funds.’ 

Chapel managers in training for the five or 
seven-level took their JQS form with them 
when they moved to a new assignment. 
Supervisors monitored all levels of on-the-job 
training and certified its completion. 

Recruitment and Cross-Training 

Entrance into the CMP field came in two 
ways. Most chapel managers entered as basic 
trainees through a selection process at 
Lackland AFB. Others cross-trained into the 
field later in their careers, though this group 
was small. 

The ECMC kept a sharp eye on both access 
points. For example, in 1986 the council devel- 
oped a new video cassette for use in inter- 
viewing applicants at Lackland. It also 
developed a model retraining package to evalu- 
ate prospective cross-trainees across the Air 
Force.*® 

Chief of Chaplains Barstad issued a policy 
letter in 1988 that delineated responsibilities for 
controlling entry in the CMP field and its train- 
ing courses. The letter designated the Chief’s 
executive as Air Staff functional manager for 
the career field. The Air Training Command 
Chaplain appointed the senior staff CMP as the 
command’s functional manager and “monitor 
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for the selection and training of chapel man- 
agement personnel.” Lackland’s center chap- 
lain administered the selection program that 
included recruiting, screening, briefing, in- 
terviewing and nominating basic trainees for 
initial entry. The bulk of this work fell on the 
executive at Lackland, CMSgt Ronald R. 
Applegate, who administered the selection pro- 
gram from its inception in 1976. He reportedly 
interviewed over 6,000 basic military trainees, 
selecting over 1,700 for admission into the 
career field and follow-on attendance at the 
Chapel Management Specialist Course. The 
Chapel Management School at Keesier AFB 
taught this course. This policy letter was the 
first clarification of duties since 1976.° 

Some thought the selection process and per- 
sonal interests of recruits resulted in over-rep- 
resentation of female CMPs. Command 
chaplains heard in 1988 that while females 
made up 12.2% of the enlisted Air Force, the 
CMP field was approximately 32% female. The 
AF recruitment goal for females was 22% in 
1988. Some feared that, with future projections, 
the career field could become more than 50% 
female. The SAC Command Chaplain added 
that some CMP supervisors “do not utilize 
female CMPs for snow removal, lawn care, 
etc.” They should be educated that “there are 
very few duties that cannot be performed by 
female CMPs,” he said." 

The Chaplain Service carefully guarded 
entrance into the field through cross-training. 
Early in the decade there was a shortfall of per- 
sonnel in the 70150 and 70170 levels. In May 
1982, the Senior Chapel Mangers Council rec- 
ommended to Chief of Chaplains Richard Carr 
that all prospective retrainees “be closely 
screened.” The council said interviewers should 
pay special attention to writing and adminis- 
trative skills and motivation for cross-training, 
especially if applicants had once been mem- 
bers of the field. The council recommended 
that all interviewers discuss applications with 
their command chaplain’s office. The Office of 
the Chief of Chaplains solidified the policy in 
1982. It required that a chaplain and Chapel 
manager interview persons seeking retraining 
to determine the applicant’s desirability and 
skill level. This policy opened the way for mid- 
dle-level persons to enter the CMP field." 

By 1987, command chaplain’s offices had 
the right to approve or reject retraining applica- 
tions. With a shortage of seven-level CMPs, 
there was a recommendation to accept ten 
technical sergeants for retraining in FY 1988. 
Late in 1987 the Chaplain Service agreed to 
change a ten-year policy and accept twenty 
persons in the grade of E-6 in FY 1988 and FY 
1989 for cross-training at the seven-level. By 
March 1988 only one application of a technical 
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sergeant had been approved for retraining. 
Also, the Air Force’s early-out program in 1988 
resulted in twenty-five CMPs leaving the ser- 
vice early. In October 1988 the ECMC received 
an inquiry about persons who wanted to retrain 
but were hesitant about supporting some reli- 
gious programs. The council reasserted the 
importance of, CMPs supporting all parts of a 
chapel program with impartiality. 

Chapel Management School 

The Chapel Management School at Keesler 
AFB provided skill training for students after 
basic training. This School was the “technical 
school” for the CMP field. For three-level stu- 
dents, the class was the Chapel Management 
Specialist course. The School also offered a 
five-level course for ANG and Reserve CMPs, 
and a seven-level advanced course (Chapel 
Management Technician). 

The specialty training standard (STS) guided 
the School’s instruction. The standard went 
through several revisions to accommodate 
developments in the field. For example, change 
number five in 1989 incorporated readiness 
concerns, and findings from the Functional 
Management Inspection on worship." 

For many years the School trained entry-level 
airmen with seif-paced individualized instruc- 
tion techniques. In the first half of 1982 the ATC 
Chaplain recommended that teaching methods 
should follow more traditional classroom 
instruction, Known as “lock-step.” The Chief’s 
Office concurred, citing as dividends better dia- 
logue among teachers and students. CMSgt 
Robert C. Nelson of the Tactical Air Command 
(TAC) Chaplain’s Office was the first graduation 
speaker for the newly reconstituted course." 

SMSgt Richard C. Tucker was course chief at 
the School in 1984. He reported that the three- 
level course lasted seven weeks, the seven- 
level five weeks, and the Reserve and ANG 
course two weeks. The three-level had 147 
graduates (averaging fifteen students a Class) in 
FY 1984; and the seven-level had 63 (averaging 
ten students a class). The Reserve and ANG 
course had 23 graduates (averaging twelve stu- 
dents a class). The typing requirement for 
three-level students was a minimum of twenty- 
five words a minute. Students had to score at 
least 70% on all written tests." 

The three-level course underwent a basic 
revision late in 1986. The revision covered all 
plans of instruction, lesson plans, objectives, 
tests, and over twenty-five study guide docu- 
ments. Among new course items were basic 
computer skills, mobility and readiness proce- 
dures, and publicity items. Six of 131 students 
in the three-level course fell out that year. The 
seven-level course also underwent revision. 
New items included basic Statistics, mobility 
and readiness planning, and preparing chapel 
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history reports. Revision of the Reserve and 
ANG course began, with completion scheduled 
for July 1987. 

A senior master sergeant, two technical 
sergeants, and three staff sergeants made up 
the instructional staff at that time. Reserve 
instructors taught the Reserve and ANG 
course. The School also had an author for two 
Career Development Courses offered out of 
residency to chapel managers. The scheduled 
activation date for the revised five-level course 
was January 1987, and December 1986 for the 
revised seven-level correspondence course. 
The STS also set the standards for correspon- 
dence courses. MSgt Virgil G. DeBerry was the 
career writer in the latter part of the decade. A 
third correspondence course, Chapel Financial 
Management, appeared in 1989." 

The School had a training staff of nine in 
1987. It consisted of SMSgt Larry J. Vinson 
(course chief), SMSgt Malcom W. Herndon 
(USAFR), SMSgt Kenneth L. Kinely (USAFR), 
TSgt James F. Collins (ANG), TSgt Willie A. 
Edwards Il, TSgt Charles R. White, SSgt 
Darlene L. Romero, SSgt Kelly Gustin, and 
SSgt Alfred L. Fischer. The three-level course 
was good for nine credits from the Community 
College of the Air Force, and the seven-level, 
eight credits. The staff used self-help tech- 
niques to move the facility to a new location at 
Keesler over three days in January. It spent 
many hours painting and rehabilitating the area 
of 5,000 square feet that housed three class- 
rooms, the chapel laboratory, computer labora- 
tory, and office space. Two excess chapel 
pews added realism to the chapel laboratory. 
The laboratory included all necessary altar 
appointments, a sacristy, refinished furniture 
(altar, credence table, chancel backdrop, ark 
trainer, and tabernacle), and a private area for 
counseling. SSgt Fischer spent many hours 


painting murals in the facility, such as a mural - 


of the USAFA Cadet Chapel that nearly cov- 
ered a wall in the laboratory.” 

ATC Chaplain Robert L. Browning recom- 
mended in 1989 that the School change 
requirements from typing qualification to key- 
board qualification. The School had computer 
hardware and keyboard software available. 
Keyboard and computer knowledge seemed to 
be more important in the CMP field than typing 
proficiency, which no other comparable school 
required. The Chief’s Office approved the 
request, and students continued learning typ- 
ing at a reduced proficiency." 

The School regularly invited speakers to 
address graduating classes. For example, in 
the first half of 1988, CMSgt Thomas H. Taylor 
of Sheppard AFB addressed a seven-level 
graduation at which SSgt Harold S. Wolfe was 
the honoree. CMSgt Kenneth J. Edwards spoke 
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to the graduates of the Chapel Management 
Technician Course, and Sgt Kenneth P. Myers 
of Peterson AFB was the honor graduate. Sgt 
Matthew D. Thompson of Brooks AFB was 
honoree at another Chapel Management 
Technician Course graduation, and CMSgt 
Joseph G. Zimmerman of the TAC Chaplain’s 
Office spoke." 

The Chapel Management School faced its 
share of attempts to reduce the number of 
classes and students. In the last half of 1985, 
the Chief’s Office prepared a major study 
showing the negative impact of proposed bud- 
get reductions that would reduce entry-level 
training at the School. The document stressed 
that direct duty assignments followed by on- 
the-job training (OJT) would adversely impact 
the ability of chaplains to meet religious needs 
and fulfil readiness and mobility requirements. 
It said the variety and complexity of chapel 
manager tasks required adequate training. Lack 
of school training was unacceptable. A pro- 
posal to eliminate the seven-level Chapel 
Management Technician Course in 1986 
brought an immediate protest from the Chief’s 
Office. Chief of Chaplains Barstad wrote that 
“the role of CMPs is unique in that they serve 
with a group of highly trained officers who are 
specialists in the field of religion, pastoral coun- 
seling and marriage and family enrichment.” 
The course taught leadership and management 
skills to future leaders in this complex and 
broad field. He added, “Elimination would not 
realize sizeable cost savings, and would neces- 
sitate increased manpower authorizations at 
numerous chaplain functions in order to pro- 
vide proper training.””° 

Because of budget cuts, the programmed 
percentage of basic trainees going to formal 
technical training was supposed to fall from 
97% in FY 1988 to 90% in FY 1989-94. The 
Chief’s Office determined that if the early train- 
ing of CMPs had to absorb this cut, it would 
lead to serious problems in the Chaplain 
Service. Chief of Chaplains John P. 
McDonough provided a strong case in 1988 for 
not reducing school training. He wrote that for- 
mal training for specialists at the entry level 
was “essential as a minimum preparation for 
assuming the responsibilities to the support of 
the Chaplain Service. It develops a perspective 
on the career field and serves as the foundation 
for enhanced training to be given at the local 
level.” For example, chapel managers required 
specialized training to Know the requirements 
and limits in privileged communications. The 
same was true for proficiency in such diverse 
areas as appropriated funds, budgeting, cost 
center management, chaplain fund bookkeep- 
ing, and computer operations.*' 

The job inventory was an important tool for 
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the chapel management career field. Chapel 
management leaders used it to update the STS 
for the School and career development 
courses, the JQS, and the weighted airmen 
promotion system. In addition, information 
gathered in the survey helped evaluate the 
career field structure, and update Air Force 
Regulation 39-1, Airman Classification. 

Since the last job inventory occurred in 1978, 
members of the ECMC recognized the need for 
a new one. In 1988 the council heard that June 
1989 was the projected date for the survey, 
with completion by January 1992. The final 
draft of the questionnaire slipped to September 
1989. CMSgt Kras, SMSgt Thomas S. King and 
SMSgt James E. Wyatt of the Chief’s Office 
reviewed an earlier draft and recommended 
changes. All bases received the survey in the 
spring of 1990. Chapel managers on duty over 
six weeks could participate.” 

Base and Command Training 

The base was the primary location for on-the- 
job training (OJT) for chapel managers. 
Command and regional training meetings sup- 
plemented regular opportunities for growth in 
the field. 

The Chief, Chapel Support Activities (CCSA) 
was the non-commissioned officer in charge 
(NCOIC) of chapel management training. 
CCSAs put their own stamp on training at each 
base. The keys were planning, consistency and 
persistence. Several examples show how 
CCSAs carried out this responsibility. 

Mini-retreats for training at Charleston AFB 
allowed four chapel managers to discuss prob- 
lems and resolutions for a full day in 1983. A 
Mexican lunch and the use of an off-base facil- 
ity encouraged informality. At Peterson AFB, on 
the other hand, SMSgt Donald M. Ryan set up 
a schedule of bi-monthly training sessions 
using chapel managers as resources. For 
example, subjects for the fall of 1982 included 
the CMP evaluation process and the supply 
custodian’s responsibilities. Chapel managers 
also attended a regional development program 
in the area.” 

SSgt Thomas R. Cone II formed a continual 
qualification training program at Pope AFB that 
included training in all chapel-related duties. 
The weekly schedule began in August 1982 
and covered administration, program support 
and financial management. SSgt Cole empha- 
sized teamwork as a major goal. “I designed 
this program so that we can all keep informed 
on what goes on in the chapel and in our over- 
all field of expertise. So many times when you 
work in a specific job for a year or two, you 
tend to get rusty in other chapel areas of con- 
cern. This also provides a way for a new CMP 
to become acquainted with the other tasks he 
or she is not currently working on.” A one-year 
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OJT schedule at Scott AFB in 1983 used 
chapel managers, chaplains, personnel from 
the MAC Chaplain’s Office and Reservists for 
weekly training. All CMPs eligible for the seven- 
level had completed the required five-week 
course at the Chapel Management School.” 

SSgt Kathleen A. Taylor, CCSA at Columbus 
AFB, assigned CMPs to teach a weekly 
Personnel Effectiveness Course in 1983. When 
subjects came from areas outside the chapel 
manager’s expertise, the resulting research and 
teaching led to new understanding. The base 
OJT office reviewed MSgt John C. McClay’s 
program at McGuire AFB in 1983, and the 
reviewer called it the best he had seen in his AF 
career. Weekly training sessions included an 
inspirational tape cassette and a chapel man- 
ager’s explanation of an area of chapel admin- 
istration.” 

CMSgt Joseph E. Toliver, Jr. established 
weekly OJT sessions at Wright-Patterson AFB. 
In 1983 sessions included points in the chapel 
manager’s STS, and other topics of general 
military training. The program drew on a wide 
range of resource persons from base and com- 
mand. SMSgt Thomas C. Dunphy handled the 
program as CCSA in 1984-85, when using new 
Zenith 100 microcomputers was the focus.” 

CCSA Chris A. Crites established a monthly 
training schedule at George AFB covering a 
broad spectrum of CMP responsibilities. The 
training in March 1987 included the single man- 
ager idea, preparing chaplain history reports, 
and chaplain funds. April turned to self-inspec- 
tions, chaplain funds, audiovisual aids, and 
scheduling the chapel. In May the group dis- 
cussed new regulations and forms, inventory 
and property disposition, managing facilities, 
and weekend coverage. June topics were base 
supply, chaplain regulations, and relations 
between CMPs and the laity. The CMPs cov- 
ered other subjects in the remaining months. 
Sometimes the whole chapel team attended.”’ 

CMSgt Wilby H. Wagner set up a training 
plan at the USAF Academy from September 
1989 through January 1991. The weekly ses- 
sions increased knowledge in various areas of 
responsibility, improved quality of performance, 
and created a contingency plan to meet 
shortages.” 

CCSAs received training in most commands 
at joint command conferences with ISCs and 
respective senior faith group chaplains. 
Additionally, commands sometimes offered 
training more widely to chapel managers. 
Commands encouraged continuous training of 
CMPs through staff assistance visits and 
inspections. 

The Strategic Air Command (SAC) Chaplain’s 
Office created probably the most forceful train- 
ing program for chapel mangers early in the 
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decade. Most heavily involved were the execu- 
tive, CMSgt Charles E. McKee, and his staff, 
especially TSgt Graham R. Murray. Two SAC 
Command Chaplains, Simon H. Scott, Jr. and 
William F. Mattimore, and the numbered Air 
Forces staffs, especially TSgt Charles J. Garcia 
of 8th AF, played important roles. 

The story began with the development of the 
SAC self-inspection checklist in 1979, and its 
revision in 1980 and annually thereafter. This 
checklist gave direction for CCSAs at SAC 
bases and allowed quick evaluation of support 
activities and CMP training needs. The SAC 
office distributed a revised proficiency training 
package in 1981. It was a programmed learning 
aid with tests evaluating job knowledge in 
administration, chaplain fund accounting, and 
professional program support. TSgt Garcia said 
the tool “was very effective in acquainting 
CMPs with the regulations. The tests provided 
a means of evaluating the progress of each 
CMP.” As CCSA at Plattsburgh AFB in 1981- 
83, he used the aid extensively in his training 
program. 

In July 1983, CMSgt McKee asked TSgt 
Murray of his office and TSgt Garcia of 8th AF 
to develop a revised training program. The two 
agreed that SAC CMPs should have the oppor- 
tunity to help design and carry out the new 
plan. Each CCSA received a questionnaire. At a 
conference in the fall of 1983, CMPs from the 
SAC office and numbered Air Forces reviewed 
the responses. Among goals they discussed for 
the proposed program, one was to dispel the 
notion that “how we train is important” in favor 
of “having trained people.” The group decided 
that having two people trained in each identi- 
fied task was desirable, and that training could 
be sold through the benefits it brought. 

In the next year CMSgt McKee’s monthly 
newsletters distributed information and encour- 
agement about training. The first phase of the 
new training program reached all bases in May 
1984. CCSAs discussed the plan at a three- 
hour block of time at that fall’s command 
conference. CMSgt Marcine L. DuVall of 15th 
AF defined training as “motivation, commitment 
and concern.” Phase two of the program hit the 
bases in the fall of 1984. 

TSgt Garcia reported on the program’s 
impact at the 8th AF bases he visited. He wrote 
late in 1984: 

The training issue is being addressed by 

those 8th AF chapel sections | have observed 

during staff assistance visits. Under the lead- 
ership of ISC George T. Sturch, CCSA 

Jonathan D. Brock and the remaining mem- 

bers of the McConnell AFB chapel staff are 

planning joint chaplain-CMP graining to be 
conducted weekly. The Wurtsmith AFB 
chapel team has had numerous training suc- 
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cesses. ISC Walter W. Shealy of Wurtsmith 

AFB shared the team’s accomplishments by 

putting all the parts of the training puzzle 

together in a letter to the SAC office. 

Additionally, | have reviewed the training pro- 

grams at Griffiss, McConnell, Wurtsmith, 

Blytheville, and K. |. Sawyer AFBs over the 

last seventeen months, and know that train- 

ing has become a paramount concern of 

CCSAs and ISCs within SAC. Trainees at 

these bases have a good understanding of 

their work; the right buttons are being 
pushed. 
The command proposed phases three and four 
for the next year. Training programs were a 
continuing item for review during SAC’s staff 
inspection visits.” 

Regional CMP workshops brought chapel 
managers together for training and fellowship. 
For instance, Army and Air Forced personnel 
gathered for a day of interaction at Ramstein 
AB in Germany in 1980. The United States Air 
Forces Europe (USAFE) vice commander 
greeted the group, a panel discussed common 
problems, and Command Chaplain Barstad 
spoke words of appreciation for chapel 
mangers. Over forty chapel managers from the 
Rocky Mountain region convened at F. E. 
Warren AFB in 1981 for a program on being an 
effective manager. A regular quarterly training 
workshop at Andersen AFB attracted chapel 
managers and their Naval counterparts for 
lunch and discussion in 1983. The first quar- 
terly meeting of chapel managers in northern 
California occurred in March 1984. The one- 
day schedule included a film on stress 
management.” 

TAC sponsored a CMP regional workshop at 
Davis-Monthan AFB in 1984. Twenty-eight peo- 
ple attended, including some Army chapel 
activity specialists. Another TAC-sponsored 
regional training conference at Bergstrom AFB 
in 1987 attracted thirty-five persons. Among 
bases represented were Kelly, Lackland, 
Dyess, Cannon, Mt. Home, McConnell, 
Barksdale, Carswell and Bergstrom AFBs, and 
Wilford Hall USAF Medical Center. The com- 
mand chaplain’s offices of TAC and SPACE- 
COM sent representatives. Topics included 
“Nurturing the CMP,” “Working Together,” and 
“Spirituality.” Chaplain James E. Price of the 
TAC office and Chaplain Donald R. Hudson of 
Air University were speakers, aided by CMSgt 
Francis J. Riley, Executive, Air University 
Command Chaplain’s Office.*' 

Four workshops in USAFE in the first half of 
1984 helped chapel managers deal with stress. 
CMSgt Earl B. Sherwin held meetings at 
Wiesbaden for CMPs from Germany and Spain, 
at RAF Lakenheath for CMPs in England, at 
Hellenikon AB for bases in Italy, Greece and 
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SrA Jolyne R. Redmon prepares for service, Bolling AFB, 1988 (top); team at RAF Mildenhall 
includes British national, 1988 (middle, left); Airmen Tammie Bragg and Laura Ames, 


Plattsburgh AFB, 1981 (middle, right); Chapel Manager Darlene D. Stevenson (center) and 
spouse reenlist at Dyess AFB, 1984 (bottom). 
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Chapel Managers Lary N. York, Yokota AB, 1987 (clockwise, top, left); Kyong H. Davis, 
Kunsan AB, 1987; Rachel A. Ghafoor and Luis Matos, Bolling AFB, 1988; Jack Murphy, 
Ellsworth AFB, 1981; Albert J. Centero, Jr., RAF Fairford, 1987; Marcello Rodriguez and 
Alberta Testa in volunteer clean-up, Bergstrom AFB, mid-1980’s. 
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Turkey, and at RAF Bentwaters for other CMPs 
in England.* 

High Wycombe AS hosted a quarterly training 
session for four English bases in September 
1987. SSgt Jeannie L. Alvarado discussed 
recent changes in female uniforms, and 
Chaplain James T. Elwell gave a workshop on 
time management. Conferees enjoyed Junch at 
one of England’s oldest pubs. The event reoc- 
curred at High Wycombe in December 1988, 
with twenty-seven CMPs attending. The first 
regional conference in Germany met at Lindsey 
AS in May 1986, and included chaplain-CMP 
relations as one topic.* 

CMSgt Gordon L. Nash, Pacific Air Forces 
Command Chaplain Executive, gathered fifty 
CMPs, Army chapel activity specialists, and 
Navy and Marine religious program specialists 
for a tri-service workshop in 1988. The confer- 
ence in Hawaii covered effective communica- 
tions with the help of a civilian resource person. 
The Malmstrom AFB chapel hosted the first 
SAC regional CMP conference in the area in 
ten years in November 1989. MSgt David G. 
Teeter and Malmstrom’s chapel managers 
hosted people from Minot, Grand Forks, 
Fairchild and McChord AFBs for the three-day 
gathering. CMSgt Larry J. Vinson of the SAC 
office also attended. One topic was the 
wartime job description of CMPs.* 

Sometimes chapel managers gathered for 
simple fellowship and camaraderie. For exam- 
ple, nearly ninety people attended a CMP lun- 
cheon at Bolling AFB in 1981. They came at 
their own expense from an area extending from 
Langley AFB to McGuire, and from Dover AFB 
to Arlington National Cemetery. Chief of 
Chaplains Carr and CMSgt Schneider sent per- 
sonal invitations to all chapel managers. Some 
installation and command chaplains also 
attended. The speaker was the Chief Master 
Sergeant of the Air Force.** Such gatherings 
occurred throughout the decade, especially 
when the ECMC issued invitations at its meet- 
ings. 


MANNING AND EXPERIENCE 


For the small CMP field, issues of personnel 
manning and experience were interrelated. 
Keeping overseas slots filled sometimes meant 
that persons with less experience than neces- 
Sary occupied billets. Also, reductions in per- 
sonnel affected the number of experienced 
people available. Early release programs gave 
unexpected shocks to an otherwise carefully 
managed rank structure. Chapter 5 provides 
Statistics on authorized and assigned CMP 
manning, and percentages of males and 
females by grade in 1983. 

It was not easy to maintain a constant man- 
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ning level in the field, given all the unknowns 
and uncertainties. CMSgt Phillips reported late 
in 1983 that the field’s manning was 83% of 
authorized strength. This was one reason for 
allowing technical sergeants to cross-train into 
the field. The number of personnel promoted to 
that rank was not keeping pace with retire- 
ments and other separations. By September 
1984 the level of manning increased to 97% of 
authorization. Like most AFSCs, the seven-level 
continued to be short of personnel, with 162 
technical and master sergeants against an 
authorization of 194. The FY 1985 quota of 
cross-trainees was twenty-six. The career field 
had identified twenty-two cross-trainees (two 
technical sergeants, two staff sergeants, and 
eighteen sergeants) by September 1984. In 
May 1985 manning was at 98% of authoriza- 
tion. Early in 1986 CMSgt Phillips reported that 
for the first time in many years the field was 
100% manned in active duty forces, Reserve 
Category A and B, and the Air National Guard. 
Manning dropped to 97% of authorization in 
October 1987 because of budgetary con- 
straints. It dropped to 92% in October 1988 
and May 1989.°%° 

Reenlistment rates were high toward the end 
of the decade, showing that chapel managers 
found the career field rewarding. Rates for first 
and second term airmen and career airmen 
held at AF-wide retention levels, and were even 
higher for second term airmen. CMSgt Kras 
reported in November 1989 that 25 of 36 eligi- 
ble first-termers reenlisted (69.4%), and nine- 
teen of nineteen second-term airmen. 
Thirty-five of 36 eligible career airmen reen- 
listed (97%).°” 

Voluntary and involuntary separations 
reduced the number of chapel managers eligi- 
ble for reenlistment. For example, Table 56 
shows that over eighty chapel managers were 
released from duty in FY 1984, more than a 
tenth of the total career field. 

USAFE Command Chaplain McDonough 
reported to the Command Chaplains 
Conference in May 1983 that pregnancies 
among female chapel managers and other fac- 
tors caused critical shortages at bases with two 
or three managers. Eight of thirty-three female 
chapel managers had become pregnant, caus- 
ing much dislocation in assignments. For 
example, one chapel manager arrived in 
January 1983 for a three-year joint spouse tour. 
Her position had been held open for five 
months pending her arrival. In June she applied 
for discharge because of pregnancy. Since it 
usually took six to nine months to get a 
replacement in cycle, the work of chapel man- 
agers at smaller bases suffered greatly with 
these vacancies. The problem was most appar- 
ent in the five and seven-level skill areas.*° 
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The Chief’s Office asked the Air Force Military 
Personnei Center (AFMPC) Command Chaplain 
to review overseas manning of CMPs, espe- 
Cially in USAFE. The goal was to determine why 
overseas commands lacked sufficient autho- 
rizations in five and seven-levels of skill. 
AFMPC Command Chaplain Joseph E. 
McCausland and his staff found that the June 
1978 AF manpower standard failed to address 
the CMP experience level needed to operate 
bases with four, six and eight authorized chap- 
lains. Since most USAFE bases fell in this 
parameter, the result was a noticeable lack of 
experience throughout the command. The 
AFMPC office resolved the issue by securing 
an administrative change in the manpower 
standard. This realigned the grades and skill 
levels of CMPs in USAFE, but had minor 
impact in the field AF-wide. The allocation of 
skill levels in USAFE rose appreciably as a 
result.“° 


TABLE 56 SEPARATIONS OF CHAPEL MANAGERS IN FY 1984 
_ REASON FOR VOLUNTARY SEPARATION _ | 


| 
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Chapel managers in Alaskan Air Command 
had a unique problem in 1985. The command 
required chapel mangers to serve as NCOICs 
of Social Actions offices. The command chap- 
lain alerted the command to this incompatible 
assignment. Chapel managers had a conflict of 
interest since some drug and alcohol abusers 
received referrals to chaplains for help, and 
chapel managers had close working relations 
with chaplains.*' 

CMP manning problems appeared in many 
history reports. Part of the problem in CONUS 
was that overseas bases always received maxi- 
mum manning, even though replacements were 
slow in coming. That meant CONUS bases 
absorbed shortfalls. Several examples are illu- 
minating. 

Hellenikon AB was a Case in point in the first 
six months of 1984. CCSA Steve Fingland was 
the only chapel manager for long periods of 
time, even though the base had three autho- 
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rizations. One chapel manager spent eight 
weeks in a hospital in Germany undergoing 
evaluation for discharge. Another arrived preg- 
nant in February and left the service after eight 
weeks on the job. ISC Niall F. O’Leary 
instructed SSgt Fingland to work first on sus- 
pense items and then the financial._needs of 
programs. He asked chaplains to help pick up 
the slack.” 

The chronic CMP shortage at George AFB 
turned critical in August 1987 when a manager 
departed and a replacement did not arrive until 
October. Meanwhile, CMP manning was at 
60%. SSgt Chris A. Crites petitioned for a sixty- 
day delay in another manager’s departure so 
the newest manager had more training oppor- 
tunity. He also got base cooperation that 
exempted chapel managers from squadron and 
base details until manning returned to a higher 
level. In the USAF Academy Command 
Chaplain’s Office, the financial management 
position was vacant for three months early in 
1989 before a replacement reported. The pro- 
gram support position was empty six months 
because of an earlier personnel transfer. The 
administrative position was vacant five 
months. 

Not all was darkness and gloom in CMP 
manning and experience. Chapel managers 
with time in grade and the appropriate training 
level enjoyed opportunities for promotion. ISC 
Clayton M. Kennedy informed his weekly staff 
meeting at Davis-Monthan AFB of a duty uni- 
form inspection at 7:30 A.M. on June 1, 1989. 
This caused some concern among team mem- 
bers who wanted to dress right for the occa- 
sion. Here is what happened that morning: 

Well, 0730 Thursday finally arrived. All the 

staff was asked to line up, and Mrs. Dolores 

A. Johnson (chapel secretary) was asked to 

take notes on discrepancies. The comments 

Chaplain Kennedy made and his attitude 

really amused all of us, but when he came to 

TSgt Orie D. Heist the fun really began. His 

comment was that Orie wore his shirts too 

tight, and the base commander had even 
commented on it. So Chaplain Kennedy “had 

a solution to the problem.” He walked over to 

his briefcase, took out a military shirt, and as 

he walked back to Orie he unfolded it and 
held it up. There were master sergeant’s 

Stripes sewed on the sleeves, and also mas- 

ter sergeant epaulets. TSgt Heist was a mas- 

ter sergeant selectee! .. . He just stood, 
turning the shirt around and around in his 
hands with a stunned look. Chaplain 

Kennedy arranged this with the approval of 

the base commander, who thought it was a 

great idea.“ 

Some things were worth celebrating, even at 
inspection! 
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Another important promotional event 
occurred at Wilford Hall USAF Medical Center 
in December 1989. General Vernon Chong 
appeared at the conference room of the hospi- 
tal’s pastoral staff. Accompanying him were the 
group commander, all three squadron com- 
manders, the group superintendent, three 
Squadron first sergeants, and the general’s 
senior enlisted advisor. He came to make the 
formal announcement of the promotion of TSgt 
Hollis W. Farley to Master Sergeant through the 
Stripes for Exceptional Performers Program. 
This was a unique event in the CMP career 
field. MSgt Farley was chosen to represent 
almost 2,300 enlisted members of Wilford Hall 
as one of six nominees sent to the HQ Joint 
Military Medical Command.* 

In the Air Force’s competitive system of pro- 
motion, chapel managers contended for a 
smaller number of promotions as they in- 
creased in rank. To gain an extra advantage 
many enrolled in military educational opportuni- 
ties, including NCO academies. 


PROVIDING PASTORAL SUPPORT 


The CMP’s day-to-day activity was providing 
pastoral support for chaplains and chapel pro- 
grams. Hundreds of their projects and tasks 
find mention in this volume’s pages. The single 
manager idea, duties of chapel managers, and 
chapel manager-chaplain relations bring this 
chapter to a close and briefly summarize their 
work. 

The senior chapel manager on the base was 
the Chief, Chapel Support Activities (CCSA). 
The CCSA was the “single manager responsi- 
ble to the installation staff chaplain for super- 
vising and training chapel management 
personnel and other support personnel. 
Responsibilities include workload distribution, 
continual qualification training of support per- 
sonnel, and office management.” Chapel man- 
agement personnel were responsible for 
religious program support, administration, and 
financial management of the Chaplain Service 
at each level of assignment. The CCSA appor- 
tioned these tasks among chapel mangers. At 
large bases a chapel manager headed each of 
the areas as a sub-manager. At command 
chaplain offices and the Chief of Chaplain’s 
Office, the division of labor among CMPS was 
structured somewhat differently.“ 

This single manager arrangement had many 
advantages from a theoretical view of manage- 
ment. Under ideal circumstances, the CCSA 
worked directly with the ISC and exercised 
centralized and manageable control. All 
enlisted personnel had one supervisor, and 
each subdivision had specific responsibilities. 
Resource management was effective, workload 
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A1C Renee E. Faust sets up for daily mass at Yokota AB, 1989 (top); some chapel managers 


in the Chief of Chaplain’s Office, 1989 (right to left: Thomas S. King, James E. Wyatt, Henry 
J. Kras, Jr., Richard L. Warde, Robert P. St. Germain). 
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equitably distributed, and power shared. There 
were firm lines for accountability. But smaller 
chapel programs, and sometimes larger ones, 
faced disadvantages in this arrangement. 
Overlapping occurred, and personality differ- 
ences affected all working relationships. Pro- 
ductivity depended greatly on the efficiency of 
training, and division of responsibility was not 
always clear. Delegation of assignments was 
sometimes sporadic, and crisis management 
took over.*’ 

Even with drawbacks, the single manager 
system prevailed as the most effective man- 
agerial setup. The system’s strength, linked 
with good training, showed up at Offutt AFB in 
1984. CCSA Larry J. Vinson and his spouse 
had a near-fatal automobile accident, and both 
sustained serious injuries. In the months that 
followed the chapel manager staff of one staff 
sergeant and five airmen first class epitomized 
the word “team.” To give MSgt Vinson as much 
rest and recuperation as possible, staff mem- 
bers readily accepted additional work and 
maintained a high degree of excellence. SSgt 
Terry A. Espinosa became the temporary 
CCSA. Besides serving as NCOIC of financial 
management, she supervised the administra- 
tive section. A1C Michael A. Pitts held down 
the area of professional program support. “The 
end result of the entire experience was a happy 
laity, a happy chaplain staff, and a very happy 
MSgt Vinson rapidly returning to good health.” 

Chapel managers worked in a structured 
environment, but their duties spanned a broad 
spectrum of activities. Some new chapel 
managers expressed surprise at the pace. A1C 
Gabrielle D. Brode had these comments about 
coming to Altus AFB in 1984: 

Upon my arrival at the Altus AFB chapel in 

January, many events were already in 

progress, the National Prayer Breakfast being 

a main concern. During the following months 

there were many activities planned to keep 

us all extremely busy. Holy Week activities 
and Vacation Bible School are just two of 
them. | thought the job of a chapel manager 
was going to be laid back and relaxed. Oh, 
was | in for a surprise!“ 
There were hundreds of tasks in each of the 
three management areas of professional sup- 
port, administration and financial management. 

The development of pastoral ministry teams 
(PMTs) cemented the connection between 
chaplains and chapel managers in readiness 
and mobility settings. The Chaplain Service 
learned that sending pastoral teams into field 
settings ensured that ministry included the 
valuable contributions of chapel managers. 
Joint PMT training of chapel managers and 
chaplains prepared teams for contingencies, 
and fleshed out the definition of the CMP’s 
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wartime job description (see Chapter 21). 

This was one of the most important argu- 
ments against using civilian personnel for CMP 
duties. The pressure persisted, especially in the 
United Kingdom. A directive from the U.S. 
State Department in 1987 seriously threatened 
CMP manning in that nation. It required the 
armed forces to reduce the number of military 
personnel in England by hiring nationals. Soon 
national personnel took over sixty military posi- 
tions at RAF Lakenheath. The initial plan was 
for four CMP positions to become civilian 
posts. Despite efforts by ISC John H. Patrick 
and the USAFE Command Chaplain, two CMP 
positions were lost. The Chief’s Office said the 
struggle for positions had to be waged at the 
installation by impressing commanders with 
CMP wartime responsibilities, and the impor- 
tance of supporting the Chaplain Service mis- 
sion in the field. Nationals occupied three of six 
positions at Lakenheath in 1988. Two of the 
civilians declared affiliation with the Church of 
England, and one was a self-declared atheist. 
Three of seven chapel management slots at 
RAF Upper Heyford became civilian in 1988.™ 
This promised to be an important issue in the 
Nineties with growing budget pressures AF- 
wide. 

Describing all the duties of chapel managers 
would, among other things, entail reviewing all 
references to their work throughout this vol- 
ume. Serving at worship services was probably 
the most visible of all their duties. They faced 
many expected and unexpected hurdles in this 
weekly task. SSgt Gary Cox of Charleston AFB 
poked a little fun with a “chapel manger’s 
checklist” in 1983. Among items to be checked 
before a worship service were these, he said: 

Are there rice or flower petals in the chapel 

from the previous wedding? Have the kids 

messed up the literature rack? Are the pews 
filled with tissues, checkbook stubs used to 
write notes during the sermon, and used dis- 
posable diapers? Has the clock been moved 
forward fifteen minutes to expedite the ser- 
mon? Has the choir hidden the PA micro- 
phone? Are the money bag zippers jammed? 
Are pens placed near pouch so ushers can 
use pencils on Form 1419? Have any ushers 
showed up yet? Has a small child turned the 
mop water faucet on in the men’s restroom 
to flood the floor? Has a berserk Army private 
called from the air terminal to say he won’t go 
to Germany and needs to see a chaplain?*’ 
There was place for humor, but the chapel 
manager’s assistance at worship was dead- 
serious business. It involved everything from 
preparing worship bulletins to sacramental ele- 
ments, changing the chapel’s configuration, 
and the hundreds of other items that made ser- 
vices run smoothly. Chapel managers had the 
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expertise to set up the physical arrangements 
for all the kinds of services that happened on 
AF bases. 

Another major responsibility was ensuring 
proper use and maintenance of property and 
religious facilities. This sometimes involved 
snow removal and other janitorial work. It 
included requisitions for needed maintenance, 
opening and locking facilities, inventorying 
property, and many related duties. Chapel 
managers contributed hundreds of hours to 
self-help renovations of religious facilities. They 
administered the paperwork for funding reno- 
vations and new construction. Chapel man- 
agers knew their career field meant evening 
and weekend hours. That came with the terrain. 

TSgt Robert P. Vogel, CCSA at Elmendorf 
AFB in 1989, kept out a sharp eye for religious 
facility problems during the interim between 
two installation staff chaplains. One ISC left in 
February, and the new one did not arrive until 
August. In that interval the base director of 
Education Services arranged a building swap 
with the Professional Military Education (PME) 
office. The chapel’s religious education pro- 
gram had used three large classrooms in the 
PME center. The swap document sounded like 
the chapel would lose the classrooms. TSgt 
Vogel pursued the issue with the education 
director, other agencies, and the base com- 
mander’s office. In the end he secured two 
completely remodeled spaces for exclusive 
chapel use, storage areas in each classroom, 
and permanent bulletin boards. The chapel his- 
tory reported that because of his diligence, “we 
have much more classroom use and nicer 
office space than when the crisis began.” 

A broad-sweep description of the work of 
one chapel manager section appeared in the 
history from Travis AFB in 1983. The CMPs’ 
dedication and hard work were evident in the 
first six months: 

During this time chapel managers provided 

professional program support to a total of 

270 regular Sunday services and ninety-six 

extra weekly services, including weddings, 

prayer breakfasts and spiritual renewals. The 
financial management section has transacted 
$92,613.73 over the past six months. The 
administration section has processed 
approximately 1,275 documents during this 
time period. They received a files mainte- 
nance and disposition visit in May and 
received a superior rating. The professional 
program support section has worked on 
approximately forty-five special projects 
needing extra support. They have also cre- 
ated project folders on all these events... 

[for] future planning. 

ISC James W. Millsaps of Keesler AFB 
claimed the CMP team there was the Air 
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Force’s best. “We challenge anyone to find a 
better group, with more impressive accom- 
plishment” in the first half of 1988, wrote 
Chaplain Thomas G. Klaasen, chapel historian. 
The CMPs gave many extra hours of support. 
Events included a Martin Luther King, Jr. ser- 
vice for over five hundred people, and Black 
Heritage celebrations that seated and fed well 
over six hundred people. There was also a liv- 
ing Last Supper play with bulky sets to be 
painted, and the celebrations at Easter, espe- 
cially the sunrise service. If that were not 
enough, the CMPs took on many special pro- 
jects. They prepared the two largest chapels so 
pews could be refinished, and painted all facili- 
ties inside. They kept fast-growing plants, 
grasses and bushes in tow. They replaced all 
cabinets in Chapel One’s annex and the dish- 
washer in Chapel Three’s. They installed a 
$2,500 sound system in the student center, the 
Fishbowl. 

Like icing on a cake, the CMPs carried out 
some very special tasks. When the computer- 
ized organ went down, the estimated repair 
cost was over $300. MSgt Cleveland M. Garcia 
and TSgt Clyde L. Litz put their heads together 
and fixed it with a $1.68 part. New chapel signs 
waited in storage eight months for civil engi- 
neers to install them. When work finally began, 
the erectors discovered wrong numbers on two 
signs. The same CMP handymen solved the 
problem, with a great savings of time and 
money. An organist who played at two services 
had to find an unobtrusive way out of the first 
to get to the second. Chapel managers maneu- 
vered piano and organ so the organist could 
move without disturbing the service. 

The large chaplain funds at Keesler were a 
natural challenge compounded by the newly 
computerized Chaplain Fund Accounting 
System. The two bookkeepers, A1C Dean 
Leggett and Amn John R. Lear, put in many 
extra hours to get the system running in short 
order. Soon other bases in the command called 
them with questions. Amn Lear also painted a 
large, colorful mural depicting the Chaplain 
Service’s integration in the Air Force, complete 
with planes, chapels and people. Finally, Sgt 
Leigh A. Bertagnolli spent over a hundred hours 
preparing the annual AF Form 1270 report. She 
did the job so well that the ATC Chaplain’s 
Office called with commendations. CMSgt 
Louis J. Bissonnette headed this magnificent 
team. It also included MSgt Lummia L. Davis, 
TSgt Gene R. Mott, SSgt Stephen J. Groppe, 
Sgt Anthony L. Buchanan, Sgt Ulysses Wright, 
A1C Augustine C. Ortega, A1C Kimberly E. 
Fithian, and A1C Lori A. Foley.” 

Some chapel managers took the lead in base 
initiatives. SSgt Robert K. Kirkpatrick, Jr. knew 
the frustration of phoning an office and not 
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At his retirement, spouse of CCSA 
der’s certificate, Langley AFB, 1983 (top); CMSgt Marcine L. DuV 


Army CMP conference, Ramstein 
(bottom). 


Willie F. Hamilton (second from right) receives comman- 


all (center) at Air Force- 
AB, 1980 (middle); four CMPs at Malmstrom AFB, 1982 
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CCSA William S. Little, RAF Mildenhall, 1988 (clockwise, top, right); MSgt Robert S. 
Shellhammer, Yokota AB, 1989; MAC CCSAs confer at Nerton AFB, 1984; TAC CMP 
Conference, Bergstrom AFB, 1984. 
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being able to understand or be understood by 
the person answering. The unique setting of 
Clark AB contributed to this hindrance. He 
organized a training workshop for base recep- 
tionists in 1989, with seventy attending. 
Drawing on base agencies for resources, the 
workshop covered terrorism, phone courtesies, 
crime prevention, first aid, and handling emo- 
tionally disturbed people.°*° 

Chapel managers volunteered off-duty time 
to many causes. For example, MSgt Mary D. 
Brandle organized Andersen AFB’s chapel 
managers for renovating two chaplain offices 
and a Blessed Sacrament Chapel. Besides duty 
hours, they donated more than 250 off-duty 
hours to finish the project in 1987.°° 

Chapel management personnel worshipped 
at chapels and joined in other chapel programs 
with varying degrees of involvement. Some 
immersed themselves deeply. For example, Sgt 
Robert B. Butchart was Catholic parish council 
president at Norton AFB in 1988. The Archdio- 
cese for the Military Services also commis- 
sioned him as a lay minister.*” 

One of the best interpreters of CMP duties 
may have been a self-proclaimed “retread” who 
entered the field late in his career. After twenty 
years in the Air Force, MSgt Donald Bentley 
cross-trained into the field and served at 
Fairchild AFB in 1981. In an article in the base 
paper he described “normal” CMP duties, 
adding his insights: 

It is the CMP who struggles with non-appro- 
priated funds, making sure that the active 
parishioners complete all fund requests in the 
proper administrative manner; goes about 
obtaining monies according to regulation; 
waits for the necessary invoices to come in 
so that monies can be paid out to vendors; 
spends hours looking for the lost penny so 
the books will balance properly; keeps the 
chaplain fund custodian abreast of where the 
fund stands . . . and listens to the laity when 
they are told the money just isn’t available for 
that special project. 

It is the CMP who faints when [on] Friday 

afternoon it is discovered . . . the Sunday bul- 

letins have not been picked up yet because 
an exercise involving chaplains and CMPs 

Struck just when things were beginning to 

slow down, and notice is received that there 

may be problems with the wedding on 

Saturday afternoon. It is CMPs who wonder 

why they chose this career field . . . when 

someone comes in crying (and of course all 
the chaplains are busy elsewhere), the crash 
phone goes off, and the telephone starts up 
its lather. It is the CMP who works eleven 

Straight days, to include some nights and all- 

day Saturday sessions, just to get three or 
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four days off in a row, two of which are 

Saturday and Sunday. It is the CMP who usu- 

ally “catches it” when things go haywire dur- 

ing the Sunday services. . . . The next time | 
seriously hear the remark, “Oh, leave it for the 

Chapel managers, they don’t do any work 

anyway,” | will probably bust with pride 

knowing that once again they, the ones the 
chapel would be lost without, have accom- 
plished their portion of the mission without 
complaining of too much work or too much 
stress, and have managed to project the 
happy image so necessary in this career 
field.*® 
MSgt Bentley had seen the field from outside 
and inside, and he was an able expositor of the 
chapel manager’s real duties. Those who lived 
it and loved it understood this role most clearly, 
like most roles in life. 

The subject of chaplain-chapel manager rela- 
tions deserves a full-length study since it 
touches so many facets of the Chaplain Service 
mission. The development of the CMP career 
field over forty years is itself an interesting 
topic. Considered together with a rapidly 
changing Air Force and chaplains who did not 
stand still, these career field changes increased 
the challenge to form well-integrated chapel 
teams. 

Chaplain William D. Franks, commandant of 
the USAF Chaplain School, discussed CMP- 
chaplain relations with command chaplains in 
1982. He noted that problems in these relation- 
ships came partly from differing backgrounds. 
Some younger CMPs had high motivation but 
limited understanding of the chaplain and 
Chaplain Service mission. Mid-level and senior 
CMPs were highly skilled and dedicated man- 
agers, but some were disillusioned with chap- 
lains and chapel-related functions, he said. The 
chaplain’s feet of clay left some CMPs disen- 
chanted. Chaplains were trained professionals, 
but some were unaccustomed to working with 
a professional support staff. Other chaplains 
were unsure about the appropriate application 
of supervisory authority.© About the appropri- 
ate application of these and other aspects of 
CMP-chaplain relations yielded no permanent 
solutions. By nature they were part of the ebb 
and flow of life and work in the Chaplain 
Service. 

Much depended on the installation staff 
chaplain’s tone. ISC Rhon V. Carleton held 
monthly meetings with chapel managers at 
Yokota AB in 1984. The “light sessions” found 
their basis in the biblical verse, “If we walk in 
the light as he is in the light, we have fellowship 
with one another.” After breakfast together at 
the airmen dining hall, the group went to the 
chapel to discuss how work was going. What 
actions could create good working relation- 
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ships while accomplishing the mission? Then 
Chaplain Carleton, CCSA Robert Bracken, and 
the two senior faith group chaplains discussed 
the questions. The monthly sessions con- 
tributed to harmony and efficiency in the chapel 
team.°*" 

Center Chaplain Millsaps organized a CMP 
recognition week at Keesler AFB to show 
chapel managers how many people appreci- 
ated their contributions. Chaplain Wayland M. 
Hartsfield headed activities, which included 
chapel manager-chaplain sports events and 
CMPs describing their work at chapel services. 
The week ended with a luncheon attended by 
the center and base commanders and many 
others. The program also recognized the 
Chapel Management School and its students.” 


Perhaps one of the best portrayals of an 
effective relationship between “supervisor” and 
“supervisee” was an anonymous chapel man- 
ager’s prayer. It said: 


Dear Lord, give me a supervisor who 
understands, 
One who looks at me as an honest person, 
One who knows I’ve got feelings and pride 
And joys and troubles that go side by side. 
For a person like that, I’ll earn my pay. 
The clock’s no problem, wage no sin; 
Show me the work—let me begin. 
But Lord, give me a supervisor who 
understands, 
A good sound thinker, a maker of plans, 
Not a genius—nay not so, 
But a person who can smile and say hello, 
For such a person I'll sweat and strain; 
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I’Il conquer the task regardless of pain. 
If my supervisor shows some care—and 
shows some trust too, 


I'll not let down—l’ll see it through. 
But Lord, I’m just a worker—a common 
strand... 


Please Lord, give me a supervisor who 
understands.® 


The chapel management career field was an 
integral part of the Chaplain Service, one of its 
two foundation stones. The duties of CMPs 
covered a very broad, specialized spectrum of 
assistance to chaplains, laypersons, and chapel 
programs. The close cooperation between 
chapel managers and chaplains on pastoral min- 
istry teams in deployment and readiness typified 
the working relationships they sought in all areas. 
Chapel manager para-professionals accom- 
plished so much with so little fanfare that keeping 
book on them was nearly impossible. 

Chapel managers in all ranks contributed to 
the field’s solid successes. The Executive 
Chapel Management Council provided advice 
to the Chief of Chaplains on all aspects of the 
career field. The training of chapel managers 
was a never-ending task at their School and on 
the job. It held the key to continued proficiency. 

Like the chaplaincy, the field had its ups and 
downs, ins and outs, satisfactions and irrita- 
tions. It would be impossible to envision the 
ministry of Air Force chaplains in the Eighties 
without the pastoral support provided by 
chapel managers. It is safe to say that without 
them, the Chaplain Service could not have 
accomplished its mission of helping people 
exercise religious freedom in the Air Force. 
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Chaplain Everett L. Weiss (center) presents Protestant grant for bowling fund-raiser for 
child relief, Minot AFB, 1981. 


Chapter 25 
Budgets, Funds and Computerization 


It takes money to run religious institutions. 
The Chaplain Service was no exception. Office 
equipment and supplies, religious education 
materials, bulletins, computers, and coffee all 
cost money. 

The Congress appropriated an annual 
defense budget, and that appropriation 
included amounts to support chapel programs. 
The name for this money was “appropriated 
funds.” Appropriated funds also paid the wages 
of chaplains and chapel managers. 
Congressional funding for these items was gov- 
ernmentai support for people in the Air Force to 
practice their religious freedom. Chapter 26 
covers religious facilities. 

“Chaplain funds” was a technical term for the 
second kind of funds. Chaplain funds flowed 
from the free exercise of religion. People in 
chapels contributed money as they practiced 
religious freedom, and their voluntary offerings 
flowed into chaplain funds. Part of this chapter 
describes how fund councils budgeted and 
spent chaplain funds. 

The Chaplain Service required substantial 
amounts of money for its AF-wide mission. In 
1983 the Budget and Logistics Division, Office 
of the Chief of Chaplains, reported to installa- 
tion staff chaplains (ISCs) on resources used by 
the Chaplain Service. Chapel teams worked in 
religious facilities with an estimated construc- 
tion cost of about $75 million. The replacement 
cost, of course, was much higher. Chaplain 
Service equipment purchased with appropri- 
ated funds bore a value of $7 million. The value 
of equipment owned by chaplain funds stood 
at $3 million, and annual receipts of all chaplain 
funds AF-wide was about $7 million. According 
to the division, chapel teams annually spent 
appropriated funds, known as Operation and 
Maintenance (O&M) funds, of $14.4 million. 
Finally, annual military pay for chaplains and 
Chapel managers (not counting retirement ben- 
efits) was $46.8 million.’ 

Earlier in the decade, a rough rule of thumb 
described the proportions of appropriated and 
non-appropriated funds spent for equipment, 
supplies and chapel programs at most bases. 
Generally, sixty percent (60%) of the support 
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for chapel programs came from appropriated 
funds and forty percent (40%) from non-appro- 
priated funds.’ At that time the “non-appropri- 
ated” category included chaplain funds and 
some Morale, Welfare and Recreation (MWR) 
funds used by chapels. The bulk came from 
chaplain funds. 

There was a very important development in 
the area of chaplain funds during the decade. A 
change in their status put these funds outside 
the MWR category. This was recognition that 
chaplain funds were freewill offerings by people 
exercising religious freedom. 

In 1985 the Navy asked for support from the 
Chief of Chaplains’ Office in an initiative to dis- 
tance religious offerings, or chaplain funds, 
from MWR funds. The Navy chaplaincy pro- 
posed the creation of a new category called 
“Non-MWR Activity, Chaplain Religious Funds.” 
Reserve Chaplain Richard Phillips, attached to 
the Budget and Logistics Division in the Chief’s 
Office, studied the issue carefully, using his 
combined expertise as a clergyperson and 
lawyer. He reported that in the Air Force the 
idea of chaplain funds was “a development 
from its World War II era status as one variation 
of the Unit Sundry Fund.” His report continued: 

Gradual developments have placed chaplain 

funds as one of a group of non-appropriated 

funds collectively called “Non-Appropriated 

Funds” (NAFs). USAF chaplain funds are not 

MWR activities, since the chaplain program is 

not a MWR activity. Religious programs are 

religious programs, and are not morale, wel- 
fare, or recreation programs. And the giving 
of voluntary offerings as an expression of reli- 

gious devotion and humanitarian concern is a 

practice older than the beginning of Judaism, 

which has been practiced by both Judaism 
and Christianity from the beginning. 

Therefore, any attempt to deny this inherent 

aspect of these religions would result in a 

constitutionally impermissible restriction on 

the free exercise of religion as practiced by 

USAF personnel, their dependents, and the 

related personnel of other sources and civil- 

ians which the USAF chaplain program 
serves.® 
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The Chief’s Office favored a solution in which 
the pertinent Department of Defense (DOD) 
directive would list chaplain funds as exempt 
funds. That is, they would not be non-appropri- 
ated funds, which by definition were govern- 
ment funds.‘ 

The position of the Chief’s Office prevailed 
with DOD. In August 1985 the Office informed 
command chaplains that non-appropriated 
chaplain funds were exempted from their for- 
mer status as Category VII Non-Appropriated 
Fund Instrumentalities. They were no longer 
considered MWR funds. Chaplain funds were 
to be managed without procedural change until 
new guidance appeared in Air Force Regulation 
265-9, Chaplain Funds (March 31, 1988). The 
new regulation stated that “Department of 
Defense Directive 1015.1, Establishment, 
Management and Control of Non-appropriated 
Fund Instrumentalities, change 1, 8 April 1986, 
subsection B.2.K, Chaplain Religious Funds, 
authorizes chaplain funds.” The regulation cov- 
ered all aspects of chaplain funds, including 
accounting procedures. Air Force Regulation 
Series 176, which covered non-appropriated 
funds, no longer contained a regulation (num- 
ber 18) governing chaplain funds. The 265- 
series regulation covered all areas of chaplain 
funds.*® 

This lengthy introduction sets the stage for 
the chapter’s three major subjects. They 
include budgeting appropriated and non- 
appropriated funds, expending both types of 
funds, and the introduction of microcomputers 
as automation equipment in the Chaplain Ser- 
vice. 
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In finances, planning was a necessity. 
Preparing annual budget submissions was an 
important responsibility of the installation staff 
chaplain (ISC) at each base. Chaplains at all 
levels prepared budgets, and in the process 
justified proposed expenditures of appropriated 
funds. They also prepared budgets for chaplain 
funds. Chapel managers did much of the spe- 
cific work in this area. 

Commanders had no option about providing 
funds for chaplain programs. Title 10, U.S. 
Code 8547, stipulated that commanders had to 
provide facilities, transportation, and materiel 
support to chaplains in the performance of their 
duties. Air Force Regulation 265-2, Religious 
Facilities, Funds and Materiel, said the com- 
mander provided 

facilities, funds, equipment, printing, sup- 

plies, telecommunications, transportation . . . 

custodial and grounds maintenance, and 

other support services necessary for a chapel 
program. Support services include, but are 
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not limited to, auxiliary chaplains, musicians, 

choir directors, and leased or rented facilities. 
The regulation also required individual “sound- 
proof office space” for each chaplain, to ensure 
privacy in privileged communication.® Chaplains 
had to provide full justification for their bud- 
getary requests. Commanders made final deci- 
sions about the amount expended. 

Chaplains did not prepare budget submis- 
sions for salaries, health care, moving costs, 
and other manpower expense of Chaplain 
Service personnel. That was part of the AF- 
wide personnel submission. However, the 
Personnel, Manpower and Readiness Division 
at the Chief’s Office engaged in continuing dis- 
cussion about chaplain and chapel manage- 
ment personnel (CMP) manning, which 
translated into dollars (see Chapters 11 and 
24). Chapter 26 discusses budgetary requests 
for religious facilities. 

Chaplains at all levels prepared O&M bud- 
getary requests for appropriations to support 
the chaplain program. For planning purposes, 
requests extended five years into the future. 
The Budget and Logistics Division submitted 
budgetary requests for the operation of the 
Chief’s Office. If the division needed multi-com- 
mand input, it put out a call to command 
offices for their requests. Command chaplain 
offices submitted budgetary requests for their 
operations to the command. At base level, an 
ISC worked with the Chief, Chapel Support 
Activities (CCSA) to prepare submissions. 

The Chief’s Office took steps in 1987 to 
ensure quality budgetary submissions by major 
air command (MAJCOM) chaplain offices and 
base chapels. In a letter to commands, Chief of 
Chaplains Stuart E. Barstad emphasized the 
importance of quality and credibility in bud- 
getary documentation. That was a prerequisite 
for obtaining appropriated funding. He 
described basic ground rules to follow in the 
budgetary process, and asked commands to 
make early preparations for FY 1989 require- 
ments. The Budget and Logistics Division 
addressed budgetary procedures with com- 
mand representatives at a workshop in 
December 1987. Mr. Herbert E. Bryant of the 
division briefed ISCs on budgetary strategies at 
their conference that fall.’ 

With defense budgetary reductions, requests 
faced hard times. For example, for FY 1990 the 
budget allocated by Tactical Air Command 
(TAC) to the TAC Chaplain’s Office was thirty 
percent less than the previous year’s expendi- 
tures. Since this meant less than adequate 
funding for travel and per diem, the office tried 
to secure additional funds.°® 

The Air Force Logistics Command (AFLC) 
Chaplain’s Office played an important role in 
central budgeting for some ‘AF-wide chaplain 
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materials. It also negotiated contracts permit- 
ting installations to purchase some items at 
reduced prices, and maintained the complete 
listing of equipment and supplies authorized for 
chapel purchase. The office worked closely 
with the Chief’s Budget and Logistics Division. 

Table 57 shows the appropriated funding 
expended by the AFLC Chaplain’s Office for 
centrally procured items in three fiscal years.° 
The heavy purchase of chaplain mobility kits in 
FY 1982 was part of the Chaplain Service 
readiness and mobility build-up early in the 
decade. Table 58 portrays items in a typical 
year’s expenditures by the AFLC Chaplain’s 
Office, as described in May 1987. Besides 
AFLC funding, other commands funded an 
additional $223,000 for chapel organs pur- 
chased under the command’s unitary purchase 
contract.'® The office also received funds to 
supervise all AFLC chaplain functions. 

One annual task for the AFLC Office was to 
purchase chapel bulletins for AF-wide use. For 
example, in 1984 it ordered 9.5 million bulletins 
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for the calendar year from a non-profit organi- 
zation that employed and trained handicapped 
persons. It awarded this contract for $117,000 
without competition under provisions of a leg- 
islative act."’ All contracting carried out by this 
office and other levels of the Chaplain Service 
were subject to tight contracting rules and 
regulations. 

The AFLC Chaplain had responsibility to keep 
up to date the Table of Allowances (TA) for 
Chaplain, Chapel and Religious Education 
Facility. This document listed requirements 
authorized for purchase if funding was avail- 
able. In March 1987 a review committee 
updated the TA 411, as it was called. Joining 
the review were Chaplain Peter M. Hansen and 
SMSgt Lawrence L. Plympton of the Chief’s 
Office, and CMSgt Donald M. Ryan, MSgt 
David J. Trudics, and Mr. Carlton B. Guertler of 
the AFLC Office. The TA described all furnish- 
ings, equipment and other items authorized for 
purchase. Local chapels had to secure the 
AFLC Office’s approval to purchase certain 


TABLE 57 AFLC COMMAND CHAPLAIN APPROPRIATED FUNDING 


Purchase Maintenance Equipment 


Miscellaneous Contractual Services 
Supplies and Material 
Chaplain Mobility Kits 


Note: *AF portion of purchase 


$ 5,000 
105,000 
478,000 
158,000 


1,000 
290,000 
376,000 

17,000 


$719,000 
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centrally managed items, and others that might 
be availabie from the AFLC warehouse. AFLC 
Chaplain R. James Balint appealed to Military 
Airlift Command chaplains at one conference to 
forward unneeded items to the AFLC ware- 
house. In turn, this serviceable equipment was 
available for redistribution to other chapels that 
needed it. AFLC coordinated all such transfers 
with the major command chaplain’s office. 

The AFLC Office centrally managed the pur- 
chase of all digital and electronic organs. For 
example, in the last half of 1982, Command 
Chaplain Earl B. Wantz purchased new organs 
for Lajes Field and Ellsworth, Wright-Patterson, 
Shaw, Dover, Hickam and Patrick AFBs. While 
the office usually executed a central purchase 
contract for only a one-year time period, it 
signed a three-year contract in 1983, with 
extensions. This contract included lower prices, 
standardization of make and model, and 
improved maintenance through service kits 
pre-positioned overseas. Mr. Guertler noted 
that some organs still in use were over twenty 
years old; they had tubes and hard-wired sys- 
tems. The removable circuit boards in new 
organs made repair much easier and cheaper. 
In 1984 the office undertook a program to 
replace the last of the obsolete chapel organs 
with a special allocation of $250,000. With the 
master contract in hand, the job went quickly. 
Twenty-five new organs replaced obsolete 
instruments at twenty bases in the continental 
United States (CONUS), Europe, Panama and 
the Far East. In 1989 the office negotiated a 
purchase contract for chapel organs for one 
year with a four year option. The contract’s 
estimated value was $300,000 per year. It also 
covered Army, Navy, Marine and Coast Guard 
purchases at their option, and included three 
models with plug-in circuit boards.” 


TABLE 59 


FUND CATEGORY 


Contact Repair 
Miscellaneous Contract 
Services 


Stock Fund Supplies 


B = Budgeted 


R = Received 
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Among other items centrally authorized or 
purchased by the AFLC Chaplain’s Office were 
video cassette players and microcomputers. In 
1983, after much effort the office finally 
secured authorization for chapels to purchase 
video cassette players or monitors in VHS (1/2 
inch) format. The Air Force was then using only 
3/4 inch tapes. The decision by the USAF 
Chaplain Service Resource Board and AF 
Chaplain Film Library to use 1/2 inch tapes was 
a daring innovation that later proved successful 
(see Chapter 19). A later section of this chapter 
covers the mass purchase of microcomputer 
equipment at mid-decade with funds secured 
by the Chief’s Office. Here noted is that the 
AFLC Office carried out the contracting with 
the Zenith Corporation to make the first buy of 
200 Z-100 computers late in FY 1984.4 

Base-level budgeting was the responsibility 
of ISCs. AFR 265-2 required them to submit 
“appropriated fund requisitions and purchase 
requests for supplies, equipment, and services 
to support the chapel program.” The ISC also 
sent a copy of the chaplain function budget to 
the major command after submission. 
Additionally, ISCs applied for MWR funds 
through separate submissions.'® Under the 
ISC’s direction, the chaplain fund council 
responsible for a chaplain fund also reviewed 
its proposed budget annually before the next 
fiscal year began. 

Examining budgets at a single base will be 
helpful. Table 59 shows appropriated budget 
data for FY 1983 and FY 1984 for the chaplain 
function at Langley AFB. Columns display the 
ISC’s budget submission (B), amount allocated 
(received, R), and the amount spent (expensed, 
E) in seven standard categories. The figures are 
in thousands of dollars. Langley was a large 
base with three chapels. 


E = Expensed 


Funds 


FY 1986 saw a sharp reduction over FY 1983 
and FY 1984 in budgeted funds received at 
Langley. The total budgeted was $102,000. At 
the end of 1985, only three months into the fis- 
cal year, the SC requested additional funds to 
support the chapel program. The request was 
for unfunded requirements totalling $82,000. 
They included additional lease money for reli- 
gious education (RE) classrooms ($2,000), and 
travel and per diem funds ($5,000). Other items 
were replacement of worship equipment in sev- 
eral chapels and more musical support 
($30,400), and repair of equipment ($4,000). 
Office, housekeeping and ecclesiastical sup- 
plies ($7,000), materials for RE classes 
($29,100), and equipment ($4,700) were other 
categories." 

Chaplains around the Air Force faced the 
same budget battles as Langley’s ISC. Seldom 
did appropriated funds meet full funding 
requirements, though sometimes commanders 
allocated fallout funds late in the fiscal year. 
This was one reason chaplain funds, on aver- 
age, supported chapel programs to the tune of 
at least 40% at many bases. There was no 
legal requirement for this subsidy from the free- 
will offerings of chapel-goers. 

Every chaplain fund council had to review the 
fund’s annual budget before the next fiscal year 
began on October 1. Chaplain funds depended 
wholly on voluntary offerings, and no income 
was assured. The budgetary process used the 
best available information to plan the next 
year’s income and expenditures. 


FUNDS 


Chaplain functions spent the same kinds of 
funds they budgeted for. One was appropriated 
funding, allocated by commanders. The other 
was a special non-appropriated fund, the chap- 
lain fund. Some chapels also received and 
spent another type of non-appropriated fund, 
called welfare or MWR funds. 

Appropriated Funds 

Appropriated funds paid for budgeted goods 
and services. Chapel sections did not always 
receive the total amount budgeted because the 
commander had to shift funds for other needs. 

The ratio between appropriated funds and 
chaplain funds was not always equitable. 
Chaplain inspectors often cited a ratio of 60% 
appropriated funding to 40% chaplain funds as 
preferable (see Chapter 12). This meant that for 
every 60 cents from appropriated funds spent 
for chapel programs, voluntary chaplain fund 
offerings would contribute 40 cents more. This 
ratio covered only program funding. It did not 
include appropriations for constructing facili- 
ties, facility upkeep, utilities, and salaries and 
other personnel costs (including retirement 
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pensions) for chaplains, chapel managers, and 
civilian employees. 

The amount paid by appropriated funds for 
program support was a much lower ratio than 
60-40 at Eglin AFB early in the decade. The 
chaplain function expended $62,500 in appro- 
priated funds in FY 1982, and the three chap- 
lain funds spent $106,400. Granted that 
$21,000 of the chaplain fund expenditures were 
designated offerings that went to off-base 
recipients, but $85,380 went for base chapel 
programs. A similar predicament existed at 
Davis-Monthan AFB in FY 1983. The Catholic 
chaplain fund spent $28,500 (including $3,100 
in designated offerings off-base) on programs, 
while appropriated funding for that segment of 
the program was $19,600. In FY 1986, the two 
chaplain funds at Davis-Monthan spent 
$80,700, while the year’s appropriated funding 
was $48,000." 

Careful shepherding of resources enabled 
some chapels to underspend budgeted 
amounts. For instance, the MacDill AFB chapel 
received a FY 1989 budget of $63,200 but real- 
ized savings of $3,000, spending $60,000 for 
the year. The seven standard budget cate- 
gories and amounts spent in each were these. 
Temporary duty travel and per diem ($5,279) 
funded chaplain and other staff attendance at 
conferences, workshops, retreats and site vis- 
its. Contract maintenance ($237) covered the 
organ, computer and printers, piano, memory 
typewriters, public address system and hymn 
player. Contract services ($35,640) included a 
Catholic auxiliary chaplain, organists for both 
parishes, choir directors for three choirs, two 
RE coordinators, janitorial service for a leased 
facility, and chapel flowers. Official and litur- 
gical supplies ($6,227) included office supplies, 
candles, wine and grape juice, communion 
hosts, special worship bulletins, and other sup- 
plies. Religious education supplies ($7,343) 
purchased RE literature and Catholic 
missalettes. Equipment ($2,618) bought dish 
carts, portable address system, literature racks, 
a tape recorder, and computer. Fuels ($18) pro- 
vided gas for the chapel care-cart."® 

Chapel financial officers continually reviewed 
expenditures of chaplain funds to see whether 
appropriated funds should purchase the items 
instead. The chapel manager in charge of finan- 
cial management at Dover AFB found in 1983 
that chaplain funds purchased flightline lit- 
erature, weekly periodicals, song books and 
some altar supplies. The manager submitted 
these items and others as unfunded require- 
ments, and secured appropriated funding. A 
new resource advisor recognized the need for 
better funding support for the chapel. This 
allowed the Catholic chaplain fund to hire a RE 
coordinator with its own funds."° 
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The reverse side of the story was as grim as 
this side was bright. The CCSA at Hellenikon 
AB belonged to the base’s financial working 
group in 1984, but funds received by the chap- 
lain section declined in the last three fiscal 
years. In the first three quarters of FY 1984 the 
two chaplain funds spent nearly $50,000, while 
only $25,700 came from appropriated funds. 
An inspection report said it was imperative that 
the ISC “seek additional FY 1985 appropriated 
funds for musicians and other non-personal 
service contractors presently paid for by chap- 
lain funds.” At Oslo, Norway, resource proce- 
dures gave the chapel no control over 
budgeted funds in 1986. The resource man- 
agement officer refused to order Protestant RE 
Curricular materials on an annual basis. 
Materials for the fall quarter arrived a month 
after the starting date, wasting four weeks’ of 
materials. “With no funds available to purchase 
the piano and organ for which the section has 
budgeted for several years, the inoperative 
organ was turned in with no replacement.” The 
Sunday School had no record player to use 
with visual aids.” 

Reports from RAF Bentwaters said that the 
$22,500 funded in the FY 1989 budget was 
“completely inadequate to run a professional 
chapel program.” It was the lowest budgeted 
amount of any chapel in 3rd Air Force. The 
chapel had to draw increasingly on chaplain 
funds to purchase supplies from the exchange 
and commissary that “could and should be 
purchased through supply channels.” The RE 
program lacked adequate materials, and the 
chapel had to borrow administrative and eccle- 
Siastical supplies from other bases. The chapel 
received no money for equipment three years in 
a row. The report urged appropriated funding at 
$40,000 to run an “adequate program,” and the 
six chaplains and two chapel programs needed 
$60,000 for a “truly professional program.”” 

Despite these problems, substantial amounts 
of appropriated money supported chapel pro- 
grams. For example, in United States Air 
Forces Europe, command-wide appropriated 
funds (not counting operations and mainte- 
nance facility projects) for FY 1988 totalled 
$1.46 million. Chaplains expected a similar 
amount the next fiscal year. Total chaplain fund 
expenditures for program support (other than 
designated offerings) in FY 1988 was 
$1,970,000, with another $430,000 paid out in 
designated offerings.” 

Many chapel functions began feeling a strong 
budgetary crunch in appropriated funds right 
after mid-decade. The drastic cut in FY 1989 
budget funds at Randolph AFB reduced expen- 
ditures for RE curricular materials by half. 
Spangdahlem AB’s chapel had to reduce its FY 
1988 budget in mid-year from $70,000 to 
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$58,000. At Bitburg AB, the appropriated bud- 
get was $76,000 in FY 1986, $64,000 in FY 
1987, and $64,000 in FY 1988, with another cut 
of 20% (down to $51,500) at mid-year.”° 

The lack of appropriated funding sometimes 
resulted in special offerings to take care of 
necessities. With the group commander’s 
approval, Chaplain Clayton M. Kennedy 
opened a drive for donations to purchase new 
drapes for both chapel facilities at Davis- 
Monthan AFB. Inadequate appropriated funds 
made the move necessary in 1988. The special 
fund found authorization in AFR 34-4.”4 

Among other difficulties in appropriated fund- 
ing were the enormous lead times required at 
some overseas bases in ordering supplies. 
Hellenikon’s chapel section had to order sup- 
plies at least six to nine months before use. An 
order usually spent thirty to forty-five days in 
the contracting shop after it left the chapel. 
Another month or more went by after it reached 
the vendor, and shipping took two to three 
months.” 

Contracting proved troublesome as proce- 
dures tightened during the Eighties. The con- 
tracting officer at Dover AFB determined not to 
go out for bids for chapel musicians until 
December 1, 1983, after FY 1983 began. 
Problems included an apparent conflict of inter- 
est, possible collusion, and the contracting 
office going out for bids for the first time in at 
least four years. The existing musicians volun- 
tarily continued playing from October through 
the end of 1983 with no assurance of contracts 
in January. Ultimately they received the con- 
tracts, and pay for November and December.”° 

A similar circumstance arose at Vandenberg 
AFB in 1984. In June the chapel section sub- 
mitted appropriated fund contracts for accom- 
panists and choir directors for all Protestant 
and Catholic services. Finally in September the 
contracting office began taking action on the 
purchase requests. After a contracting repre- 
sentative questioned the wording and services 
requested, the Staff Judge Advocate deter- 
mined the services were non-personal services, 
and could not be obtained under federal law. 
The chapel received this word on October 2. 
The contracts were similar to those at many 
other bases. In mid-October a meeting 
resolved the issue. Participants established 
parameters to meet federal regulations and the 
chapel’s needs. The Chief’s Office authorized 
the use of chaplain funds to pay the positions 
during October and November. Contracts 
finally came available in January.?’ 

At Misawa AB, ISC Wallace M. Hucabee real- 
ized in the fall of 1988 that the music contracts 
as written had little flexibility. He converted 
them into blanket purchase agreements by 
rewriting job descriptions, statements of work, 
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and terms of the contract. Chaplains received 
greater authority and flexibility to get qualified 
people for vacancies. Another challenge arose 
when base contracting allowed neither the ISC 
nor the senior Catholic chaplain to interview 
prospective bidders for RE coordinator posi- 
tions.” 

Air Force Chaplain Fund 

The Air Force Chaplain Fund was the channel 
for the Office of the Chief of Chaplains to 
receive and expend chaplain funds from bases. 
The office used the funds to support religious 
programs and activities benefitting military per- 
sonnel, their families, and other authorized per- 
sonnel, and to make religious and humanitarian 
grants on their behalf. The fund also main- 
tained a self-insurance reserve account to 
cover chaplain fund property and money at 
each base, and to provide start-up money for 
new chaplain funds.” 

Each year the AF Chaplain Fund received 
seven percent (7%) of each base’s non-desig- 
nated chaplain fund offerings. The Chief’s 
Office raised the assessment from 5% to 7% 
on April 1, 1981. Inflation and the expansion of 
support programs had diminished the fund’s 
balance, requiring the increase. Receipts for FY 
1982 showed the impact of the new levy for a 
whole year.” 

Table 60 shows the net worth, receipts and 
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disbursements of the AF Chaplain Fund in the 
decade. Figures rounded to the nearest dollar 
may make totals differ slightly. The AF Chaplain 
Fund had separate accounts for faith groups. In 
the net worth figure, the “general” category 
included a chaplain fund amount ($186,959 on 
October 1, 1989), a disaster fund amount 
($25,000 on that date), and an insurance 
reserve ($150,000 on that date). Property 
owned by the AF Chaplain Fund had a value of 
$48,600 in September 1989.*' Automation took 
over several portions of the fund in 1986, allow- 
ing for monthly audits. Eventually computer 
accounting covered the whole fund’s opera- 
tion. Mrs. Rebecca Hernandez was bookkeeper 
for the fund in the Budget and Logistics 
Division after mid-decade. 

Each year the AF Chaplain Fund served as a 
conduit for offerings taken at all bases on Palm 
Sunday for Christians and Passover or High 
Holy Days for Jews. The fund distributed offer- 
ings to faith groups with chaplains on active 
duty. For instance, in FY 1989 Protestants con- 
tributed $123,840 for this purpose, Catholics 
$85,630, and Jews $893. The fund also made 
substantial humanitarian grants each year. In 
FY 1989 it disbursed nearly $374,000 in this 
fashion, including $143,000 from the Protestant 
account, $118,000 from the Catholic, $557 
from the Jewish, and $112,000 from the gen- 
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eral account. Chaplain Funds 

The AF Chaplain Fund did not support indi- Separate chaplain funds operated at each 
vidual base-level programs. The guiding philos- base for each faith community. Most bases had 
ophy was to support only resource persons’ at least a Catholic chaplain fund and a 
(exclusive of travel) for events that brought Protestant chaplain fund. There were a few 
together a group of bases. USAFE was the one Jewish chaplain funds around the Air Force. In 
command that received consistent support for December 1986, Chaplain John W. Stefero ini- 
command-wide events. For example, in FY _ tiated the required paperwork to establish at 
1989 the fund extended $92,000 to the USAFE Ramstein AB what was reportedly the first 
Command Chaplain’s Office. It went for profes- Orthodox chaplain fund in the Air Force. 
sional programs ($29,000), cooperative pro- Chaplain funds were not authorized at com- 
grams with the Army ($24,000), area-wide mand level. 
chapel organizations ($22,400), a command The ISC was responsible to the commander 
conference ($6,000), Christian Encounter for properly administering and controlling chap- 
Conference ($6,000), campus ministry ($2,000), lain funds. The commander endorsed fund 
and other items.” council minutes for each chaplain fund, and 
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appointed members of the council from the 
faith group. All members were active duty mili- 
tary personnel. Chaplain fund councils met 
monthly and acted on all expenditures and 
designated offerings. The fund custodian was a 
chaplain or chapel manager of a specified 
grade. A chapel manager served as book- 
keeper, using the computerized Chaplain Fund 
Accounting System after it became available 
(see below). 

Table 61 portrays the total AF-wide offerings 
to chaplain funds in the Eighties. The total net 
worth of the funds, plus accounts payable, was 
$3,358,242 at the start of FY 1985, and ending 
net worth plus accounts payable was 
$3,495,088 (accounts payable were $494,976). 
In FY 1986 the total receipts were $9,638,946 
(see Table 61). Total cash disbursements were 
$9,981,709, and cash assets were $3,667,850. 
The cost of fund-owned property was about 
$3.3 million at the start of FY 1981, and $3.2 
million at the end of FY 1988. 

Base chaplain funds spent their money sup- 
porting local programs and expending desig- 
nated offerings for off-base religious and 
humanitarian purposes. For example, in FY 
1985 chaplain fund disbursements AF-wide 
totalled $9,018,067. Of that amount, 
$1,376,282 went for worship, liturgy and rites, 
$1,256,907 for religious education, $576,245 
for pastoral ministry, $1,182,022 for lay organi- 
zations, $637,497 for spiritual renewal activi- 
ties, $2,221,161 for humanitarian projects, 
$323,277 for public relations, and $1,444,672 
for general support. Chaplain funds AF-wide 
disbursed $10.3 million in FY 1988. Of that 
amount, $4,967,530 went for worship and sup- 
plies, $576,938 for religious literature, $270,557 


for honoraria, $1,230,821 for contract services, 
$2,175,211 for designated offerings, $759,694 
for other items, and $351,224 for fund-owned 
property.” 

Regulations defined designated offerings as 
“offerings that the [chaplain] fund council 
authorizes and designates for specifically 
announced charitable causes to promote the 
spiritual and humanitarian concerns of the Air 
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Force religious community.” Before they made 
contributions, contributors received written 
notice of the purpose of a designated offering. 
No more than one designated offering per 
month could go to an off-base recipient. In FY 
1988, the average amount contributed by 
chaplain funds in USAFE to designated offer- 
ings was about 20% of chaplain fund income 
for the year ($431,600 of the total income of 
$2,232,000).* This ratio was slightly higher in 
Military Airlift Command in FY 1983 to 1987, 
when designated offerings ranged between 22- 
23% of total offerings each year. A ratio 
between 22-25% prevailed in AFLC in FY 1986 
and 1987. On the other hand, the Protestant 
chaplain fund at Hickam AFB disbursed 39% of 
its total receipts of $67,000 to designated offer- 
ings in FY 1983. At MacDill AFB, the ratio for 
the Protestant fund was 18% in FY 1989, and 
22% for the Catholic fund.* 

Recipients of designated offerings varied 
widely. At Langley AFB in FY 1984, Protestants 
contributed designated offerings to the 
American Red Cross, First Sergeants’ 
Christmas Fund, Ronald McDonald House, Wy- 
cliffe Bible Translators, United Campus 
Ministries, Church World Service, Martin Luther 
King Center, Christian Military Fellowship, AF 
Chaplain Fund, Teen Challenge, TAC Chaplain 
Site Fund, Tuskegee Airmen, American Bible 
Society, Gideons International, Child Evan- 
gelism Fellowship, United Negro College Fund, 
and seminaries of assigned Protestant chap- 
lains. The total was $20,500. Catholics at Lang- 
ley contributed designated offerings to the 
Propagation of the Faith, Diocese of Brooklyn, 
First Sergeants’ Christmas Fund, Military 
Ordinariate, Monastery of Poor Clares, Divine 


1985 9,264,258 

9,638,946 
10,150,041 
10,503,878 


10,806,375 


Word Missionaries, AF Chaplain Fund, 
Operation Rice Bowl, The Well, Little Sisters of 
the Poor, and Maryknoll Fathers. The amount 
totalled $15,000. Each chaplain fund had its 
own list of designated recipients that changed 
from year to year, depending on decisions by 
the fund council. Offerings for victims of 
famines, earthquakes, and other natural disas- 
ters were popular (see Chapter 20). Protestants 
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at Beale AFB apparently gathered one of the 
largest designated offerings in 1989. They col- 
lected $4,600 for non-English speaking 
Koreans at the base to remodel a local church 
building for their use.*” 

Generally speaking, per capita giving at 
chapels did not come close to the averages of 
most major civilian denominations. Also, like 
their civilian counterparts, Roman Catholic 
parishioners had lower per capita giving rates 
than Protestants. 

Chaplains and fund councils on some bases 
formed stewardship programs to encourage 
contributions to chaplain funds. They pre- 
sented information on the use of funds and why 
people should contribute. For example, the 
Protestant chaplains at K. |. Sawyer AFB dis- 
tributed stewardship tracts and gave sermons 
on stewardship in November 1988. On “com- 
mitment Sunday” the parish council sought 
pledges of time, talents and money on printed 
pledge cards. Chaplain Adam E. Szufel raised 
per capita giving at Catholic masses from 85 
cents to a dollar through a stewardship drive in 
1987 at Little Rock AFB. It was impossible to 
collect any designated offerings in the Catholic 
parish at Kadena AB since giving was so poor 
in 1987. Chaplain William C. McGarry dis- 
cussed the problem at ail masses, and a siz- 
able increase of donations occurred. Chaplain 
Rudolph J. Koser, Jr. promised his Catholic 
community to spend a night in the correctional 
facility at Dyess AFB if weekly collections 
increased substantially for three months. They 
almost doubled—and he stayed overnight in 
the facility in March 1984. Chaplain Clifton J. 
Gay inaugurated an imaginative stewardship 
campaign at Beale AFB in 1982, complete with 
a ministry preview dinner. Contributions 
increased rather mysteriously at Altus AFB in 
the Protestant program in 1988, and chaplains 
could not account for the development except 
for good, solid ministry. Sunday offerings went 
up between a hundred and five hundred dol- 
lars. An anonymous donor contributed a new, 
$2,000 piano in August. Another gave over 
$500 worth of amplifiers. 

As appropriated funds shrunk, some began 
to look at using chaplain funds to pay travel 
and per diem costs for temporary duty (TDY) 
considered mission-essential. Several chap- 
lains in AFLC asked the command chaplain 
about this possibility in 1989. AFLC Chaplain 
Arthur S. Thomas wrote in a policy letter to all 
chapels in December, “It is the policy of this 
office and [the Office of the Chief of Chaplains] 
that non-appropriated chaplain funds will not 
be used to defray the cost of official TDY 
travel.” The bottom line was that if appropriated 
funds were unavailable, the travel would not 
occur.” 
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Chaplain funds at some bases handled large 
sums of money. For example, MSgt Pam D. 
Monod de Froideville was the non-commis- 
sioned officer in charge (NCOIC) of chapel 
funds and supply at Lackland AFB. She man- 
aged three chaplain funds with the help of three 
chapel managers. Their combined expenditures 
were $14,000 a month in 1989. Regulations 
required the ISC to conduct an inspection of 
fund records monthly, and command chaplain 
offices also inspected funds.” Additionally, the 
Air Force Audit Agency audited chaplain funds. 
ISCs could ask the base audit office to conduct 
informal reviews. 

The inauguration of computerized bookkeep- 
ing helped cut down some errors of manual 
bookkeeping. Fraud and embezzlement was a 
different kind of problem. For example, in 1986 
the AFLC chaplain reminded command chap- 
lains of the need for constant vigilance. He told 
them that over a period of three years a chapel 
manager at Hill AFB had embezzled at least 
$5,000 from chaplain funds. Apparently chap- 
lain fund custodians and the ISC relied too 
heavily on the bookkeeper, and did not carry 
out the management checks provided by regu- 
lation and command directives.‘ 

Central Welfare Funds 

Central welfare funds, also known as Morale, 
Welfare and Recreation (MWR) funds, provided 
occasional support for non-denominational 
chapel programs that were not specifically reli- 
gious in nature. Several important shifts 
occurred in the decade in the way chapels 
requested these funds. The shifts were related 
to initiatives of decentralization in the Office of 
the Chief of Chaplains. 

Each year early in the decade, the Chief’s 
Office forwarded a central funding request from 
the Chaplain Service to the AF Central Welfare 
Fund. The funding was for non-religious pro- 
gram funds. Requests had run about $80,000, 
but the amount received usually fell short. In 
1981 the division reassessed requests from 
commands, prepared detailed justifications for 
them, and monitored the decision-process 
carefully. It submitted a request for FY 1982 of 
$203,000, and the fund granted the full amount. 
The fund showed a willingness to fund chaplain 
programs that served the broad human needs 
of AF personnel.” 

For FY 1983 the Budget and Logistics 
Division submitted a unified request of 
$396,000, which was a reduction of command 
applications. The fund granted about $250,000. 
For FY 1984 the commands established needs 
of $465,000. The division reduced the consoli- 
dated request to $250,000 and established pri- 
orities for using MWR funds. They included 
giving high priority for overseas and geographi- 
cally remote bases in morale-social activities, 
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high priority to training bases in single airmen 
and married airmen programs, low priority for 
religious activities that could justifiably use 
chaplain funds, and no request of funds for 
purchasing priority items, building renovations, 
or humanitarian programs that could be admin- 
istered and funded optimally at the local level. 
The Central Welfare Fund sharply reduced the 
grant for FY 1984 to $150,000. The request for 
FY 1985 was $346,000.* 

The Central Welfare Fund faced several aus- 
tere years as mid-decade approached, and 
reduced support for chaplain programs was 
one result. Late in 1984 the fund’s executive 
secretary made a proposal to Deputy Chief of 
Chaplains Barstad. In FY 1986, MWR funding 
for chaplain programs should come from local 
assets rather than central funding. Installation 
chaplains would compete for MWR funds at 
their bases without a consolidated request. If 
local funds were unavailable, special funding of 
programs could occur at major command level. 
Chief of Chaplains John A. Collins agreed to a 
two-year test period, beginning in FY 1986, but 
asked the fund to reconsider the central 
request for $150,000 for FY 1985. In 1985 the 
Chief’s Office strongly reminded command 
chaplains that ISCs should develop close rela- 
tions with local MWR offices, and command 
chaplains should monitor command-wide 
needs for MWR funding. This shift coincided 
with Chief of Chaplains John A. Collins’ empha- 
sis on decentralization (see Chapter 10). A five- 
member MWR fund council controlled base 
funds. Chaplain Collins asked that ISCs at 
every base become one of the members since 
they had frequent contacts with personnel and 
advised commanders on morale. The request 
fell on deaf ears, so he advised ISCs to ask 
commanders to name them to councils as an 
extra member. In 1987 the AF Welfare Board 
ended the two-year test. It made permanent 
the practice of chapels requesting MWR funds 
locally.“ 

Securing local MWR funding was not easy. 
Many local funds faced major problems keep- 
ing clubs and other facilities open because of 
reduced appropriated funding for these opera- 
tions. Usually at locations where these needs 
were most severe, so were the needs for fund- 
ing morale activities in chapel programs. Some 
chapels secured MWR funding for single air- 
men dinners, marriage retreats for lower rank- 
ing airmen and spouses, some singles’ 
activities, and occasionally, workshops on 
stress and related subjects. 

For example, Chaplain Sydney L. Hoffman 
submitted a MWR request at MacDill AFB for 
$8,900. The money was for eighteen morale- 
building programs sponsored by the chapel, 
but this FY 1990 request met difficulty. The 
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MWR division replied that a directive from TAC 
headquarters limited support for this kind of 
program to “no more than 1% of combined 
[MWR] military allocations for MacDill AFB. 
Therefore, the maximum amount that may be 
budgeted [to the chapel] in FY 1990 is 
$1226082 

In Military Airlift Command (MAC), the MWR 
Branch maintained control over distribution of 
MWR funds at command level. The MAC Chap- 
lain’s Office secured annual budget inputs from 
each base for a consolidated request. For FY 
1987 the total requested by bases was 
$67,645; a total of $18,550 was allocated, a 
3% increase over the previous year. Flightline 
ministry, single airmen programs, single parent 
programs, and marriage and family enrichment 
were among major items supported.” 
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Microcomputers invaded American society, 
the Air Force, and the Chaplain Service in the 
Eighties. While the Air Force had used main- 
frame and mini-computers for some time, the 
Chaplain Service had little access to computer 
power at base, command, and Air Staff levels. 
The first use of stand-alone computers was in 
the Personnel, Manpower and Readiness 
Division of the Chief's Office. This primitive 
machine had a link-up with the AF personnel 
data bank (see Chapter 11). The Chief’s Office 
and some command locations also used word 
processing machines, but they lacked comput- 
ing capability and could run no other programs. 

The story of microcomputers in the Chaplain 
Service began with a major AF-wide purchase 
of equipment with funds secured by the Chief’s 
Office. At the beginning, the stated intention to 
use computers in chaplain fund accounting put 
the Budget and Logistics Division in the saddle. 
As chaplain leaders. saw the opportunity for 
wider application of computers in chaplain min- 
istry, the Chief of Chaplains assigned general 
planning responsibility to an automation board. 
Eventually the USAF Chaplain Service 
Resource Board became the agency for recom- 
mending software and overseeing the design of 
customized programs. 

Early Plans and Bianket Purchases 

The first major step toward securing micro- 
computers for all base chaplain functions 
occurred in March 1982. Chaplain Douglas O. 
Jones, Chief, Budget and Logistics Division, 
compiled the first input from the Chief’s Office 
for the Air Force Automatic Data Processing 
Plan. The document described the Office’s 
long-range plans for using data processing 
equipment in the Chaplain Service. The plan 
called for initially using a prototype program of 
stand-alone microcomputers as a sub-system 
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of the larger AF mainframe network. Possible 
applications included automating chaplain fund 
accounting, office automation, electronic mail, 
word processing, executive support, automat- 
ing various statistical reports, interfacing with 
certain base-level systems (e.g., hospital 
patient records), and inter-office communica- 
tions. The letter said, “Our intent is to ensure 
that the chaplain function is not forgotten or left 
out of the evolving micro-chip technological 
boom underway in our society and in the Air 
Force.” FY 1984 was to be the start-up of the 
operational phase, with prototype systems 
tested in the interim.” 

In August 1982 the Chief’s Office asked the 
AFLC Chaplain’s Office to ensure that it pro- 
grammed budget submissions for central pro- 
curement of microcomputers for chaplain 
functions. The required program dollars, includ- 
ing software, was $160,000 for the prototype 
effort in FY 1983, and $1.56 million for FY 
1984, the operational requirement.” 

These developments set two strategies in 
motion, both with accompanying evaluation. 
One focused on equipment for word process- 
ing, and the other on data automation equip- 
ment. The Chief’s Office authorized the AFLC 
Chaplain to initiate a word processing test pro- 
ject, and concurrently, a standard system 
approach through data automation channels. 
By June 1983 the AFLC office and each of the 
command’s six base chapels had two IBM 
Displaywriter operational systems. These func- 
tioned as word processors, but were comput- 
ers. In July the AFLC Office began writing and 
testing a chaplain fund program, using AFLC 
and other resources, including Chaplain Robert 
P. Hamm of Torrejon AB. SSgt Harold S. Wolfe 
of the Wright-Patterson AFB chapel field-tested 
the proposed program for the first time in 
December, entering several months’ records 
from the chapel’s Catholic chaplain fund. The 
AFLC Office demonstrated the fund automation 
test and equipment at the USAF Chaplains 
Conference that fall.’ 

While this laborious process continued, using 
the IBM equipment, other developments outran 
the testing program. What happened next was 
a combination of events. They resulted from 
low-priced technology becoming available to 
the Air Force, and decisive initiatives in the 
Chief’s Office. 

The Zenith Corporation offered the Air Force 
a blanket purchase contract for non-IBM com- 
patible microcomputers that did not use the 
Microsoft Disk Operating System (MS-DOS) 
employed by the IBM small computers. The Z- 
100 was very competitively priced. It could run 
only software designed for its operating sys- 
tem, not MS-DOS. 

In July 1984, Mr. Glenn A. Moss of the 
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Budget and Logistics Division comprehensively 
summarized for commands the developments 
in automation to that time. The packet included 
information on what had come to be called the 
Chaplain Automated Pastoral Support System 
(CAPSS), including proposed tasks for automa- 
tion. He also enclosed a descriptive brochure 
on the Z-100, and information that the AF re- 
quirements contract eliminated open-market 
bidding for microcomputers used in CAPSS. 

Chief of Chaplains Collins requested urgent 
funding assistance for CAPSS on August 1, 
1984. His letter included a summary of the 
steps taken over the years that had brought 
few positive results, despite the Office’s best 
efforts. On August 20 the Office told all com- 
mands that base or command funds could be 
used to purchase the authorized CAPSS equip- 
ment. It encouraged immediate action if funds 
were available. The Budget and Logistics 
Division prioritized a list of installation and 
chaplain activities to receive microcomputers if 
central funding became available. All this activ- 
ity hinged on the possibility that some end-of- 
fiscal-year fallout money might become 
available at various levels. 

The automation function at Air Staff level 
released $250,000 in August 1984 and 
$387,000 in November to fund CAPSS hard- 
ware and software. By the end of calendar year 
1984—in less than six months—over two hun- 
dred Z-100 microcomputers were in place or 
on order. Additionally, $140,000 was contractu- 
ally obligated for off-the-shelf software for the 
computers. The computer purchase also 
included a printer. The estimate was that 336 
systems would be needed AF-wide, so there 
was a Shortfall of 120 systems. The Chief’s 
Office planned that these systems would be in 
place not later than July 1, 1986. 

Central funding supplied the money for pur- 
chasing most of the systems, although instaila- 
tions and commands funded some. The vast 
majority came from off-cycle funding secured 
by the Budget and Logistics Division, largely 
through the initiative of Mr. Moss and Chaplain 
Jones. When asked later about how the fund- 
ing developed, Chief of Chaplains Collins said: 

God only knows. That is the crowd down in 

Budget, you know—Doug Jones and Glenn 

Moss. . . . | don’t know how we have gotten 

as much as we have gotten as fast as we 

have gotten it. Every day or month | get a let- 

ter from some general—his name is Mark J. 

Worrick—that says, “Now chaplain, we have 

just given you $186,000.” | call Glenn, or 

Doug if he is in, “Glenn, where did you get 

this from?” “Well, father, now we have pur- 

sued this.” “Okay, Glenn, now write me a 

thank-you letter to Mr. Worrick.” He does, 

and | sign it. Then, three weeks later Glenn 
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Chapel Managers Thomas R. Linthurst (standing) and Jeffrie Chandler (clockwise, top, left), 
Jeffrie Diaconno (standing) and Fletcher Wooden evaluate accounting systems, 1986; SSgt 


Louis W. Ramer keeps books, Fairchild AFB, 1981; ISC David L. Valen with love loaf gifts, 
Grand Forks AFB, 1982. 
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comes in, “Now we need this final item, 

$168,000.” So I sign that letter, and it just 

comes. | have no idea—and | have got a mar- 
velous disinterest in the mechanics of how he 
gets it—but we get it... . You take Doug 

Jones, Glenn, and Larry Plympton—they are 

masters of it!°° 
The staff took care of details, but Chaplain 
Collins knew that chaplains and chapel man- 
agers in the field would profit greatly from this 
new equipment. 

In later developments the Chaplain Service 
purchased MS-DOS-compatible equipment. 
This showed the wisdom of the initial plan, but 
the intervening purchase of Z-100 equipment 
put the Chaplain Service into play with micro- 
computers in the Air Force. Upgrading equip- 
ment later was much easier as a result. 
Chaplain Jones, Mr. Moss, and MSgt Lawrence 
L. Plympton performed admirably in securing 
large amounts of hardware and software in this 
brief span of time. 

On July 23, 1985, Chaplain Collins acknowl- 
edged receipt of funding to purchase seventy 
more Z-100 systems. On November 5 he 
signed a request for $150,000 to obtain the 
remaining computers (27), printers and soft- 
ware to fulfill the Information Systems Directive 
for the Chaplain Service. The request noted 
that since normal funding would not be avail- 
able until the FY 1988-92 period, the request 
for assistance had immediacy. 

The Chief’s Office took other steps linked 
with this initial purchase of hardware and soft- 
ware. One was to survey selected major com- 
mands in June 1985 to determine the need for 
hands-on microcomputer training. The Office 
offered to provide training, with bases paying 
the travel cost of students. The Office also 
instructed commands to ensure that local bud- 
gets included maintenance and repair funding 
for the equipment. At that time the Budget and 
Logistics Division asked all bases to verify 
receipt of equipment. Again in November a 
request for verification went to all bases, since 
seventy CAPSS-related shipments went unac- 
knowledged. 

Other agencies removed or attempted to 
remove the equipment from chapels at several 
bases. For instance, the Budget and Logistics 
Division notified the commander and ISC at Mt. 
Home AFB that the proposed removal of a 
CAPSS computer from the chapel was not 
authorized. All installations received the same 
message since the Mt. Home incident was the 
fourth attempt to remove CAPSS equipment. 
Not all missing computers showed up immedi- 
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ately. At RAF Upper Heyford, the search con- 
tinued in the last quarter of 1987 for a com- 
puter earmarked for the chapel. It had been 
missing since January 1986. The chapel had 
one other computer.°' 

In the second half of 1985, about a hundred 
and ten chapel managers received hands-on 
training in using the new computers. Four 
courses met in cooperation with an agency 
from MAC, and the MAC Chaplain’s Office pro- 
vided logistical support. The Budget and 
Logistics Division also contracted training for 
instructors at the Chapel Management School 
so that in FY 1987 new chapel management 
personnel would receive instruction there. 
Chaplain John G. Truitt, Jr., Chief of the divi- 
sion, arranged for a shipment of books to each 
chapel to help chapel managers learn the use 
of software. Some chapel managers took their 
own initiative in this area. Chapel Manager Kelly 
Gustin of Oslo enrolled in three automation 
courses offered by the University of Maryland 
soon after the Z-100 package arrived in August 
1985e3 

Chaplain Fund Accounting System 

Since software packages with each system 
contained word processing, data base, and 
spreadsheet programs, the Chief’s Office ini- 
tially focused programming attention on 
automating chaplain fund accounting. There 
were several false starts until finally an in-house 
program emerged. The program was the 
Chaplain Fund Accounting System (CFAS). 

Reserve Chaplain Gary Pielemeier, attached 
to the Chief's Office, studied the idea of com- 
puterizing the accounting of the AF Chaplain 
Fund and base chaplain funds in 1981.° This 
early work contributed to the Office’s submis- 
sion of its first automatic data processing plan 
in 1982. 

In the second half of 1984, the Budget and 
Logistics Division began reviewing several soft- 
ware programs for possible use in CAPSS, 


especially for fund accounting. Among them 


was a system operating in AFLC, a system 
designed by Pentagon software writers, a sys- 
tem designed by Chaplain Hamm, and several 
systems proposed by civilian vendors. The divi- 
sion reached no decision on a dedicated soft- 
ware program for fund accounting. 

In 1985 the division solicited working sys- 
tems from three sources for evaluation and 
possible purchase. Later that year it canceled a 
contract with one vendor unable to meet the 
timetable for testing its program at Barksdale, 
Dyess, Grand Forks, Keesler, Moody, Offutt, 
Peterson and Hickam AFBs. Initial testing of 
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another vendor’s program began at Bolling, 
Eglin, Hurlburt, Langley, MacDill, Maxwell and 
Shaw AFBs, with actual testing from November 
1985 through January 1986. The vendor’s sys- 
tem proved seriously deficient in early testing. 
The schedule provided for testing Chaplain 
Hamm’s program at Castle, Edwards, March, 
Mather, Norton, Travis and Vandenberg AFBs, 
and Ramstein AB. The Chief’s Office 
announced in October 1985 that MSgt James 
M. Hill, a chapel manager, would be NCOIC of 
the Chaplain Automated Systems Branch at the 
Data Design Center, Gunter AFS, beginning 
early in 1986." 

MSgt Plympton held a review conference of 
the tests with field representatives from seven- 
teen bases in March 1986. The tentative con- 
clusion was that Chaplain Hamm’s system was 
the superior of the two systems. However, it 
next had to be subjected to all AF standards, 
including audit standards, and then improved 
and modified by the Data Design Center. In 
June the division informed the commercial ven- 
dor that Chaplain Hamm’s system had passed 
the audit test. It added that the system was 
superior, open to further improvement and 
modification by AF programmers, and would 
undoubtedly save the Air Force appreciable 
sums of money in succeeding years.*° 

None of the first CFAS systems proved work- 
able without major revision and modification. 
As a result, the Budget and Logistics Division 
announced at the fall Command Chaplains 
Conference in 1986 that the Data Design 
Center would develop CFAS in full. The starting 
date for beginning the project was September 
4, 1986. The schedule provided for completion 
on August 28, 1987, with 5,900 manhours 
required for the job. CFAS versions would run 
on the Z-100 and the MS-DOS-compatible Z- 
248. 

Programmers validated CFAS in August 
1987. The schedule for full implementation 
slipped to January 1988, with overseas use of 
the system subject to completing a foreign cur- 
rency part of the software. The release of CFAS 
was contingent on publication of the new Air 
Force Regulation 265-9, Chaplain Funds. It 
appeared on March 31, 1988. CFAS finally was 
functional in May 1988, and commands tracked 
the changeover to the system. Several prob- 
lems developed, as is usual with software, but 
revisions corrected them.*’ 

The changeover to the automated system 
came quickly. Most problems encountered in 
TAC were because of lack of computer knowl- 
edge. The command distributed a short guide 
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to the system’s menu at the fall command con- 
ference in 1988. MAC bases received CFAS in 
late May, and all bases were using the program 
in June. Minor problems did not dampen the 
general positive reaction to the program. At first 
the command chaplain’s office had each base 
send a monthly report for review.” 

At the USAF Academy, all chapel managers 
helped in the changeover to CFAS on February 
24-26, 1988. They worked twelve hour shifts to 
decentralize accounting of chaplain funds at 
the Academy. A1C Todd G. Miller kept a man- 
ual set of books at Spangdahlem AB after the 
changeover, “in case the computer system 
crashes.” Personnel there reported that “the 
new program helps to cut the time of working 
down considerably, and is a wonderful addition 
to the chapel program.” Chapel managers at 
Cannon AFB claimed that CFAS maintained 
chaplain fund accounts in less than half the 
time it took manually. Compiling AF Form 1425 
(Statement of Operations and Net Worth) took 
just a few minutes rather than several hours of 
computation, chapel managers at Little Rock 
AFB reported. They added that “the main draw- 
back has been the fact that no booklet was 
provided with the data disks.” The Executive 
Chapel Management Council took action to 
provide a CFAS handbook (see Chapter 24), 
with CMSgt Billy R. Vinson as compiler.*°° 

The ATC Chaplain secured forty microcom- 
puters for students’ use at the Chapel 
Management School. The Chief’s Office asked 
the School to inaugurate formal training in 
CFAS in October 1989. Chief of Chaplains John 
P. McDonough noted that only about fifty 
CMPs had received formal training in CFAS, 
leaving about six hundred active duty and a 
hundred Reserve CMPs requiring instruction.” 

Advanced Hardware and System Planning 

Computer technology did not stand still, and 
the Chaplain Service continually updated 
equipment. The Budget and Logistics Division 
secured funds in 1986 to purchase memory 
expansion boards so operators could use avail- 
able software fully. In 1987, all Z-100 com- 
puters in chaplain functions received the 
upgrade of hard disk drives. In March 1988, the 
division asked the Standard Systems Center to 
start a process of replacing Z-100 computers 
and commercial software throughout the 
Chaplain Service by January 1, 1990. 
Maintenance problems caused the equipment 
to become increasingly unreliable. The new 
equipment was to be IBM-compatible so that 
CAPSS could use commercial software 
unavailable for the Z-100. Zenith’s 2-248 
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machines became the standard since they 
were compatible with MS-DOS. By April 1990, 
only twenty-one base chaplain functions lacked 
compatibility with MS-DOS." 

The introduction of computers into the 
Chaplain Service, and later upgrading of equip- 
ment, posed a constant challenge. How could 
the highly technological equipment advance 
the purpose of ministry? Automating chaplain 
fund accounting was one answer, but how 
could computers facilitate ministry in other 
ways? 

One immediate step was to give a title to the 
Chaplain Service’s over-arching communica- 
tion-computer system. In August 1985 a direc- 
tive from Information Systems established the 
Chaplain Automated Pastoral Support System 
(CAPSS) as the standard communications- 
computer system for the Chaplain Service. To 
receive such a designation, a system had to be 
in use in two or more major commands, and it 
required centralized oversight. The revision of 
Air Force Regulation 265-2, Religious Facilities, 
Funds and Materiel, in 1989 included directives 
for this system. 

The chaplaincy was not to consist of a horde 
of computer technicians, Deputy Chief of 
Chaplains Barstad warned the Chief’s staff in 
1987. The purpose of computers was to help 
advance the cause of chaplain ministry. Later 
that year the Office moved to study how to 
maximize the use of current computer capabili- 
ties in support of the Chaplain Service mission. 
Chief of Chaplains Barstad asked Deputy Chief 
of Chaplains McDonough to coordinate an 
office-wide study of CAPSS and determine 
future directions in software and hardware.” 

Late in 1988, Chief of Chaplains Barstad cre- 
ated the Chaplain Service Automation Board to 
plan general policy and direction for automation 
in the chaplain function (See Chapter 11). This 
Board asked command chaplains for input, and 
the USAF Chaplain Service Resource Board 
conducted a needs assessment study in the 
area. Results showed the importance of admin- 
istrative programs for use by chapel managers, 
and personal professional programs for chap- 
lain use. Subsequently the Resource Board 
took responsibility for providing information to 
chaplain functions about helpful programs, and 
increasing computer productivity. Additionally, 
the programming function that had compiled 
the CFAS program moved in with the Resource 
Board and began investigating other standard- 
ized programs for chaplain function use. The 
Resource Board began issuing a short publica- 
tion about computer use in April 1990, edited 
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by Chaplain Richard K. Hum.°® 

The Chief’s Office distributed a revised 
Communications-Computer Systems (C-CS) 
plan to all chaplain functions in 1989. It updat- 
ed a plan from June 1988. The design empha- 
sized the importance of helping personnel 
spend more time delivering essential services 
rather than administering services. It described 
how the C-CS strategy helped the Chaplain 
Service accomplish its mission. Plans, hard- 
ware and software, when integrated, would 
provide optimal results in computer use.™ 

As the decade closed, chaplains and chapel 
mangers used microcomputers for a variety of 
tasks. Among them were chaplain fund ac- 
counting, word processing (worship bullets, 
newsletters, correspondence, reports, etc.), 
calendars and facility scheduling, statistical 
reports, mailing labels, computerized census of 
chapel communities, religious education class 
rosters, suspense files, cataloging information 
and equipment, and many other uses. The use 
of computers in the Chaplain Service gave 
chaplains support they needed for successful 
ministry among AF personnel and dependents. 


The ministry of chaplains was a foregone fail- 
ure without necessary monetary support. 
Congress appropriated funds for chapel pro- 
grams so that AF people could freely exercise 
religion. Since chapel programs were little fish 
in a big pond, there never seemed to be 
enough money in the commander’s pot. Every 
budget submission needed full justification, and 
even then chaplains had no guarantee that 
appropriated funds would cover necessities. 

The freewill offerings of people at chapel 
functions, primarily worship services, supple- 
mented appropriated funds. These chaplain 
funds, segregated by faith group, provided 
valuable monetary support for chapel pro- 
grams. About twenty percent of all offerings went 
to off-base religious and humanitarian organiza- 
tions through designated offerings. Chaplain 
funds provided at least 40% of the funds for cha- 
pel programming at most bases, and often more. 

Computers influenced many administrative 
functions in the Chaplain Service in the 
Eighties. The advent of microcomputers at 
comparatively low cost opened whole areas of 
administration to automation. The Chaplain 
Fund Accounting System eliminated many 
errors that crept into manual bookkeeping. 
Chaplain Service leaders took care to ensure 
that the use of computers advanced the cause 
of chaplain ministry and did not become an end 
of itself. The upgrading of computer equipment 
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and a system-wide plan for computer use 
aimed toward that goal. 

Appropriated funds, chaplain funds, and to a 
lesser degree, MWR funds were valuable sup- 
ports for the Chaplain Service mission. Without 


them, chaplains had a nearly impossible task to 
accomplish. With them—and the government- 
purchased computer equipment and soft- 
ware—chaplains had the wherewithal to 
accomplish their mission. 
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Line drawings from Wright-Patterson AFB Chapel 1 rededication, 1983 (clockwise, top, left); 
RAF Lakenheath chapel center dedication, 1983; Randolph AFB’s fifty-year-old Chapel 1, 
1984; Misawa AB chapel center dedication, 1983; Hurlburt Field chapel center dedication, 
1984; Hill AFB RE center dedication, 1985. 


Chapter 26 
Religious Facilities for Free Exercise 


One reason the Pilgrims came to this country 
was to find freedom to worship as they 
pleased. Their daring voyage and early settle- 
ments contributed to the future nation’s com- 
mitment to religious freedom. 

In a real sense, Air Force people are pilgrim 
people, constantly on the move. That is why 
the nation’s commitment to provide for their 
free exercise of religion includes chapels and 
other religious facilities. These pilgrim people 
need places to stop and worship, and they are 
AF chapels. 

The expenditure of valuable tax dollars for 
religious facilities is evidence that the nation is 
serious about allowing AF people to exercise 
their religious freedom. The federal government 
has spent millions of dollars for houses of wor- 
ship and other religious facilities on AF bases. It 
would be the height of tomfoolery for the nation 
to assign a mission to chaplains and not pro- 
vide them with places to carry out that mission. 

This chapter considers assorted aspects of 
religious facilities. It discusses the AF-wide 
inventory, new construction, renovations and 
self-help projects, historic chapels, and chal- 
lenges and unmet needs. 


RELIGIOUS FACILITIES AROUND THE AIR 
FORCE 


The federal government spent substantial 
amounts of money to staff the chaplaincy and 
provide religious facilities on AF bases. In 
October 1983 the Budget and Logistics 
Division, Office of the Chief of Chaplains, 
reported resource management facts for the 
Chaplain Service to the USAF Chaplains 
Conference. The division estimated that the 
construction cost (not replacement cost) of reli- 
gious facilities in use was $75.1 million. The 
value of equipment purchased with appropri- 
ated funds was $7 million, and $3 million for 
equipment purchased with non-appropriated 
chaplain funds. Annual operations and mainte- 
nance funds Chaplain Service-wide were $14.4 
million. The estimated annual military pay for 
chaplains and chapel managers was $46.8 mil- 
lion, which undoubtedly included moving and 


other personnel costs. 

The division also reported AF-wide figures on 
the Military Construction Program (MCP) for 
three fiscal years, including Fiscal Year (FY) 
1984, just beginning. In FY 1982 the Air Force 
spent $1,657 million service-wide in the MCP 
program to construct facilities of all kinds. The 
respective figure for FY 1983 was $1,662 mil- 
lion, with a proposed expenditure of $2,472 
million in FY 1984. Of those amounts, quality of 
life facilities took $327 million in FY 1982, $368 
million in FY 1983, and a proposed $500 million 
in FY 1984. Specific appropriations for new reli- 
gious facilities totalled $3.7 million in FY 1982 
and $3.4 million in FY 1983, with $6.9 million 
proposed for FY 1984. 

The division gave additional information on 
MCP-funded projects and current construction. 
Table 62 contains that information. ' 

AF-wide, religious facilities occupied more 
than two and a half million square feet of 
improved buildings. Chapels, chapel centers, 
chapel activities centers (also earlier called reli- 
gious education facilities), hospital chapels, 
and two rectories at the USAF Academy made 
up these facilities. Chapel centers were facili- 
ties that had a chapel for religious services, and 
an activities area that housed administrative 
offices, religious education (RE) classrooms, 
and a fellowship space with kitchen and 
restrooms. Air Force Regulation 265-2, 
Religious Facilities, Funds, and Materiel 
(August 29, 1989) described all religious facili- 
ties and their category codes. 

In 1985 there were nearly four hundred build- 
ings in the Chaplain Service inventory. Table 
63 shows the facility inventory of each category 
from 1985 to 1989.? The inventory included a 
small number of facilities at Air National Guard 
and Reserve bases. 

This large number of facilities is more under- 
standable if we consider facilities at several 
bases. For example, Langley AFB had three 
chapels in 1986. One built in 1935 had 9,364 
square feet and seated 309 people. It was used 
fifty-nine hours a week. The second, built in 
1942, had 3,380 square feet and seated 231 
people. The original cost of the first chapel was 
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Religious Facilities around the Air Force 


Chapel 1, Wright-Patterson AFB. 


Chapel 2, Wright-Patterson AFB. 


$184,000, and $42,000 for the second. 
Estimated replacement cost of the second was 
$544,000. The third building was a chapel cen- 
ter of 11,000 square feet. Completed in 1966 at 
a cost of $425,000, it seated 300 persons. Its 
estimated replacement value was $1.7 million, 
exclusive of land. Chaplains and people used 
this facility about ninety-eight hours a week. 
The chapel congregations also used two RE 
facilities constructed in 1939 and 1942 for 
about a hundred hours a week. All worship ser- 
vices occurred in the chapels except that one 
of five Sunday morning masses met in the base 
theater.® 

Religious facilities at Keesler AFB in 1983 
included three chapels and a medical center 
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Chapel 3, Wright-Patterson AFB. 


chapel. Chapel 1 was a large chapel of nearly 
15,000 square feet built at a cost of $435,000 
in 1963. It seated 600 persons, and its esti- 
mated replacement value in 1988 was $1.9 mil- 
lion. It included a RE facility of about 4,000 
square feet. Chapel 2 seated 300 people It was 
11,000 square feet, including a 3,600 square 
foot RE facility. Built in 1968 at a cost of 
$362,000, it had a replacement value of $1.3 
million in 1988. It cost $576,000 to build Chapel 
3 in 1960. It encompassed 18,563 square feet, 
with about 10,000 feet of RE space. This 
chapel center seated 500 for services, and its 
replacement value in 1988 was $2.7 million. 
The medical center chapel (1981) of about 
2,000 square feet seated fifty-eight people.’ 
Three primary chapels at Wright-Patterson 
AFB had construction dates between 1942 and 
1967. Chapel 1 housed a 250-seat sanctuary, 
offices of the Installation Staff Chaplain (ISC), 
and administrative and chapel management 
personnel (CMP) staff. Religious education 
space in this area of the base was in the recre- 
ation and child care centers. Chapel 2 was in 
the Kittyhawk segment of the base. Built in 
1959, it seated 200 people. It housed 
Protestant chaplains, chapel managers, and 
the Protestant RE coordinator. A consolidated 
RE program served this facility and Chapel 1. 
Chapel 3 was in the Page Manor housing dis- 
trict. Erected in 1967, the chapel had a 300- 
seat sanctuary and a large annex used for RE 
classes, meetings, and programs. This chapel 
also had offices for Catholic, Orthodox and 
Protestant chaplains, chapel managers, and 
the Catholic RE director. One unique feature of 
Chapel 3 in 1987 was that it provided direct 
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New Construction 


support for four major faith groups under ISC 
Lewis E. Dawson, including Protestant, Catho- 
lic, Orthodox and Jewish groups. This chapel 
also used additional base space for RE pro- 
grams. The medical center chapel (Chapel 4) 
was on the lower level of the medical center. It 
had a sanctuary seating forty people, and 
offices for Protestant and Catholic hospital 
chaplains and administrative support. The first 
three chapels included, respectively, 8,036, 
7,893 and 10,650 square feet. Their original 
construction costs were $168,000, $352,000 
and $289,000. Estimated replacement values in 
1989 were $2.5 million, $1.7 million and $1.1 
million, respectively. The chapel staff had other 
buildings and grounds to administer as well. In 
1983 it managed ten buildings, including the 
four chapels.° 

These were large bases. Smaller bases had 
fewer and smaller buildings. For example, at 
Bergstrom AFB the only chapel facility was a 
chapel center constructed in 1974 at a cost of 
$600,000. This 13,000 square foot facility 
seated 300 people for services. It had limited 
facilities for RE classes. In 1984 the Protestant 
Sunday School used the limited available facili- 
ties and space in the base education center. 
The Catholic RE program, with 250 enrolled, 
tried to fit into remaining space in the building, 
the base education center, library, and other 
base facilities. Finally the chapel entered into a 
lease agreement with an off-base school to use 
the facility two hours each Sunday morning for 
the Catholic RE program.°® 

Whatever the size and number of chapels on 
a base, they continued to be known officially 
only by number. In 1984 the United States Air 
Forces Europe (USAFE) command chaplain 
asked for a waiver so Ramstein AB’s four 
chapels could receive names. The Chief’s 
Office reiterated the longstanding policy that 
only numbers should designate chapels.’ 


NEW CONSTRUCTION 


The road to constructing new religious facili- 
ties was long and hazardous. There was room 
for real rejoicing at the dedication of completed 
chapels, chapel centers and other facilities. The 
reason was simple. The pathway to that point 
was strewn with hurdles and obstacles. New 
construction projects needed sufficient justifi- 
cation to move through base channels to com- 
mand, through command channels to Air Staff, 
and there through the Facilities Panel. If a pro- 
posal got that far and survived the Secretary of 
Defense’s review, it underwent scrutiny by 
Congress, which set appropriations for con- 
struction. Four congressional committees 
reviewed the MCP package. A project had to 
be at least thirty-five percent designed before 
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presentation to Congress. Unfunded projects 
had to start from square one in a new year. 

Much work went into design conferences 
even though eventually a project was not 
funded. For example, in 1985 the chapel team 
at Beale AFB participated in design conferenc- 
es for a religious education facility. The 60% 
conference was successful. As the 90% design 
conference approached, the Army Corps of 
Engineers notified the chapel function that final 
cost estimates totalled $1.5 million, nearly 
$400,000 over the budgeted figure. People at 
the base were shocked with this information 
since at the 60% stage the Corps had assured 
them the design was $50,000 under budget, 
and nothing significant had been added.® The 
base never received the facility in the Eighties. 

Appendix 5 of this volume lists the chapel 
construction projects funded during the decade 
according to the Budget and Logistics Division, 
Office of the Chief of Chaplains. A later section 
of this chapter discusses renovation and refur- 
bishing projects accomplished primarily with 
local operation and maintenance funding. 

The role of the Budget and Logistics Division 
in the Chief's Office was to forecast future pro- 
jects and participate as a voting member of the 
Air Staff Facilities Panel. Additionally, the divi- 
sion regularly updated the service’s standard 
facility requirements to ensure inclusion of 
changing needs for religious facilities. For 
example, in 1987 the division submitted a revi- 
sion of the major facility requirements and con- 
siderations essential to the Chaplain Service 
mission. It covered all major categories of reli- 
gious facilities, including chapels (seating 
Capacity based on installation population), 
chapel activities centers, chapel centers (syn- 
thesizing the first two), and hospital chapels.° 

The division also provided commands and 
bases with information to help in submitting 
proposals for construction projects, as more 
fully described in Chapter 11. In its revision of 
AFR 265-2 in August 1989, the division passed 
to command offices the approval for siting new 
religious facilities. The division monitored vari- 
ous stages of project designs, and projects 
under construction. Command and installation 
chaplains also joined in design stage reviews, 
and monitored projects under construction. In 
1981, Chaplain Douglas O. Jones, Chief of the 
Budget and Logistics Division, stressed three 
important principles used in evaluating con- 
struction designs for religious facilities. First, 
the design had to be functional. While in recent 
times that resulted in designing chapels “in the 
round,” that was not the only feasible result of 
an emphasis on functionality. Second, planning 
had to show that the design was architecturally 
compatible with buildings and improvements in 
the immediate area of the base. Third, the 
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Six-sided, 500-seat chapel at Ramstein AB, 1983 (top); new and old chapels at Misawa AB, 
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Views of chapel center dedicated at Lackland AFB in 1986, including altar (top and middle); 


Deputy Chief of Chaplains McDonough at dedication service, Kadena AB, 1987 (bottom, 
right). 
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elevation design had to be compatible with the 
topography of the building site.'° Late in the 
decade the division’s publication, Religious Fa- 
cilities Design Guide (1991), provided full infor- 
mation on adequate designs. 

The payoff from design work and justifying 
construction was ground-breaking—and even- 
tually dedication and use. These were occa- 
sions of joy in chapel communities. The 
process that led eventually to construction was 
rigorous. Chapel communities greatly needed 
projects selected for construction, and there 
were good reasons for celebration at comple- 
tion. A review of some ground-breaking and 
dedication ceremonies tells the story. 

Ground-breaking for the 300-seat, $1.9 mil- 
lion chapel center at Travis AFB occurred on 
April 25, 1983. ISC Edward L. Schneider gave 
opening remarks, and Chaplain Thomas F. 
Keane delivered a prayer of dedication. The 
base commander also spoke. The five-man 
shovel team that broke ground included the 
Protestant and Catholic parish council presi- 
dents, Chaplain Schneider, the base comman- 
der, and the civil engineering squadron 
commander. At Scott AFB, ground-breaking 
ceremonies for a new RE annex came in 
September 1984, about a year before expected 
completion. Turning the first shovel were 
Chaplains Richard J. Cathy and Raymond J. 
Leurck, and Protestant, Catholic and Jewish 
representatives." 

The ground-breaking for Hahn AB’s second 
chapel brought about as much celebration as 
its completion more than a year later. In Octo- 
ber 1986 the ceremony combined the American 
tradition of ground-breaking with the German 
custom of laying the cornerstone. The fifty- 
pound marble slab bore the inscription “1987,” 
an optimistic estimate by the contractor since 
dedication did not occur until July 1988. ISC 
Marvin L. Labinger described the need for the 
new contemporary chapel. “We are bursting at 
the seams. Programs are coming from the 
chaplains at a pace we can’t keep up with. We 
are using space all over the base and even in 
private homes,” he said. The existing facilities 
had no room for the seventh chaplain soon to 
arrive, and two chaplains had offices outside 
the chapel. Storage space was almost non- 
existent, and adjacent noise disturbed counsel- 
ing sessions. The new chapel had been in 
planning since 1979. The 15,000 square foot 
building had a seating capacity of 300 in the 
sanctuary, with two hundred more seats in the 
annex. It added great flexibility to the worship 
schedule at Hahn. The $2.1 million project had 
a replacement value of $3.9 million on AF 
books in 1989. USAFE Command Chaplain 
Samuel D. Nelson, Jr. spoke at dedication cer- 
emonies. Another facility in USAFE was com- 
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pleted at Comiso AS at mid-decade. The 
16,000 square foot chapel center was on a 
ground launched cruise missile base, and the 
$3.4 million funding came from that source.” 

There were more dedications in the first half 
of the decade because more money was 
appropriated for new facilities in that period. 
The following description of some dedications 
gives a flavor of these ceremonies. 

A small chapel was dedicated on April 17, 
1982, at Gila Bend, an auxiliary field of Luke 
AFB. Chaplain Jones represented the Chief’s 
Office. Chaplain David E. Rathjen of Luke 
attended the ceremonies, and Chaplain 
Michael C. Whittington of Gila Bend introduced 
Tactical Air Command (TAC) Chaplain Robert 
E. Hendricks as speaker.” 

The people at Castle AFB dedicated their 
new chapel center on September 12, 1982. The 
15,000 square foot building cost $1.6 million. 
The chapel staff started moving into the new 
structure in July, and the first services occurred 
on August 7-8. Protestant parishioners 
exchanged commemorative ribbons with 
Catholic worshippers to signify unity in the new 
facility. Chief of Chaplains John A. Collins offi- 
cially dedicated the center with four hundred 
people in attendance. According to ISC Leon J. 
Richard, the bronze plaque at the chapel center 
entrance told the truth well: “Dedicated to the 
glory of God by the men and women of Castle 
Air Force Base, 12 September 1982.” Over 
twenty women from the base sewing circle 
helped make adornments for the new edifice." 

Accompanied by Secretary of the Air Force 
Verne Orr and his spouse, Chief of Chaplains 
Collins spoke at the re-dedication of the reno- 
vated north-side Chapel 1 at Ramstein AB on 
April 10, 1983. Chaplain Collins was on an offi- 
cial trip with the Secretary. 

On April 17, 1983, Deputy Chief of Chaplains 
Stuart E. Barstad shared in the dedication of a 
new RE facility at Griffiss AFB. This project 
Originated in May 1966 when ISC Ray H. 
Saathoff proposed it in a facility posture report 
to Air Force Logistics Command (AFLC). In 
1977, Chaplain Willie E. Buice wrote the SAC 
Chaplain, “We are really hurting for a RE facil- 
ity. .. . Please do everything you can to support 
our efforts.” Chaplain John B. Narron took 
responsibility in 1978, assuming oversight from 
pre-design through ground-breaking in May 
1982. On dedication day, almost seventeen 
years and a new command later, ISC Clayton 
M. Kennedy saw the fruits of their and his 
labor. A ribbon-cutting ceremony preceded the 
dedication by several months; three members 
of the U.S. House of Representatives attended. 
This project showed how persistence and the 
involvement of many chaplains made dreams a 
reality." 
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Deputy Chief of Chaplains Barstad preached 
at the dedication of RAF Lakenheath’s new RE 
facility on November 20, 1983. Construction of 
the $1.5 million facility began on April 5, 1982.'° 

The dedication of the chapel center at 
Misawa AB was long awaited. Deputy Chief of 
Chaplains Barstad spoke at the ceremony on 
June 12, 1983. Lieutenant General Charles L. 
Donnelly, Jr., Commander of U. S. Forces, 
Japan, and 5th Air Force, welcomed the 
guests, including Japanese and American offi- 
cials and pastors from nearby churches. ISC 
Bryant R. Skipper wrote these words in the 
dedication service bulletin: 

Now we present to God in dedication this 

new house of worship. May the Lord hear the 

cry of the penitent here. May He heal the sick 
and brokenhearted in this place. May His 
presence so fill this sacred place that all who 
enter will be blessed and strengthened. May 
God be enthroned in our hearts as we wor- 
ship, and may the Misawa chapel center 
bring Him the honor due His name. 

The center replaced a quonset hut chapel built 
in 1952 whose steeple looked like a grain ele- 
vator. The first worship service in the new cen- 
ter, a Jewish Sabbath service, occurred on 
April 1, and Easter services on April 3. The 
11,700 square foot building cost $1.3 million 
and seated 224 people. It featured a sophisti- 
cated sound system ($25,000) installed just a 
week before the chapel’s first use. The Chief, 
Chapel Support Activities, MSgt Virgil G. 
DeBerry, Jr., described some behind-the- 
scenes events accompanying the dedication. A 
contract was set to move all the chapel sup- 
plies and equipment on April 3-7. Since Easter 
services were scheduled to occur in the new 
facility the weekend before, the chapel staff 
and lay volunteers moved a piano, new organ, 
and all ecclesiastical equipment to the new 
Chapel on Friday and Saturday. Right after the 
contractors finished their move, a congres- 
sional delegation was visiting Misawa. Base 
officials wanted its members to visit the new 
chapel. With the chapel staff and twenty volun- 
teers working late several evenings, MSgt 
DeBerry got the building into shape for the vis- 
iting dignitaries. He reflected on the period 
leading up to the chapel’s dedication: _ 

It was definitely a learning experience for me 

that | will always value, as | acquired many 
skills | previously did not possess—learning 
the intricacies of the supply system, becom- 
ing an expert blueprint interpreter, getting 
familiar with structural and construction tech- 
niques—the list goes on and on. 
He wanted what was best for the Chaplain 
Service and, “most importantly for me, to see 
that a fitting house was built to the glory and 
praise of God.””’ 
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A swift increase in worship service atten- 
dance and build-up of personnel at Misawa 
brought the sudden realization that the chapel 
center was already too small. Early in 1984 
Chaplain Skipper reported, “While the new 
chapel is very nice, it is too small. We use the 
overflow room regularly during two of our ser- 
vices.” Children from ages six to twelve had 
their own service during the late Protestant ser- 
vice to alleviate crowding in the sanctuary. 
Attendance increased forty percent in two 
years. Both the late Protestant service and the 
9:50 A.M. Catholic mass consistently filled the 
sanctuary and made use of the overflow area. 
The ISC submitted a request for siting and con- 
struction of a second chapel."® 

ISC Henry Guikema received the keys to the 
new chapel center at Hurlburt Field on May 7, 
1984. The dedication followed on July 8, with 
Deputy Chief of Chaplains Barstad as the 
speaker. The combined Protestant and 
Catholic community choir sang at the service, 
attended by three hundred people. The chapel 
center had a projected building cost of $1.3 
million. Also in 1984, Chaplain Barstad helped 
dedicate a RE building at Brooks AFB on 
November 28."° 

Accompanied by Chaplain Jones and MSgt 
Lawrence L. Plympton of his Office, Chief of 
Chaplains Collins attended the dedication of a 
new 15,600 square foot, $2 million, 300-seat 
chapel center at Travis AFB on February 24, 
1985. Also on hand were MAC Chaplain 
Newton V. Cole, ISC John O. Solano of Travis, 
CCSA Henry J. Kras, Jr., other dignitaries, and 
the chapel’s interfaith choir. The design for this 
center received the USAF Architectural Design 
Award for 1982. Chaplain Barstad traveled to 
MacDill AFB on March 17, 1985 to dedicate the 
chapel center annex (RE facility, $1.1 million 
construction). He delivered the dedicatory 
address for the Chapel 2 annex at Scott AFB 
on September 29, accompanied by Chaplains 
John G. Truitt, Jr. and William H. Mattox of the 
Chief’s Office. Plans for this facility began with 
a submission by Chaplain Daniel B. Jorgensen 
in 1965, according to ISC Edward S. McGinty. 
The $800,000 facility included six classrooms, 
two office areas and a large activities area. On 
August 25, 1985 Chaplain Barstad was the fea- 
tured speaker at dedication ceremonies for a 
chapel activities center at Hill AFB. Four hun- 
dred members and guest of the chapel con- 
gregations attended a “Texas barbecue” after 
the service. The $1.3 million facility provided 
welcomed relief for the chapel manager sup- 
port staff. They moved into offices in the new 
facility from a basement that doubled as a 
bomb shelter, twenty-six steps down from 
ground level. The 14,000 square foot building 
provided much needed space at Hill.”° 
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Among other consecrations of buildings in 
the decade was the dedication of a chapel cen- 
ter for the permanent party at Lackland AFB. It 
occurred on November 2, 1986, with Chief of 
Chaplains Barstad preaching. The 23,700 
square foot center bore a construction cost of 
$2.7 million. It included a flexible design for 
classrooms and activity area to get maximum 
use from minimum space. The design idea was 
a “strong, singular statement” whose form, 
“though not traditional, is ecclesiastical in 
expression, and clearly contemporary.” 
Chaplain leaders were pleased to hear in 
January 1984 that the architectural firm 
received the DOD Concept of the Year award. 
The judges were the American Institute of 
Architecture and the Society of Military Engi- 
neers. The judges recognized the plans for “the 
effort and achievement of design excellence in 
the manmade environment.”?' 
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Many large and small refurbishment projects 
changed the appearance of religious facilities 
on AF bases. Some were self-help efforts, and 
some received Operation and Maintenance 
(O&M) funds. Some were the result of com- 
mand-wide upgrading, like TAC’s Chapel Look 
program. Some preserved historic chapels. 
Some focused on special items, such as win- 
dows or chapel bells. Some covered entire 
buildings. As money for new construction ran 
Short, increasing numbers of renovation pro- 
posals came through channels. 

The large number of chapels built in the 
Fifties needed upgrading to continue in service. 
A quick estimate shows that perhaps as many 
as 150 of the 368 religious facilities in the Air 
Force inventory in 1989 had construction dates 
in the Fifties.” 

The Budget and Logistics Division and com- 
mand chaplain offices played roles in approving 
renovation projects initiated at base ievel. 
Projects under $200,000 did not require 
approval from the Chief’s Office in 1989 unless 
they involved “changing the function or use of 
chapel facilities, converting existing facilities to 
chapel use, altering seating arrangements or 
Capacity, or specifying faith group require- 
ments, such as communion rails.” The Chief’s 
Office reminded the field in 1984 that “commu- 
nion rails should not be removed from chapel 
facilities without prior approval” from the Office. 
Some chapel renovation projects had dis- 
carded the rails although some Protestant 
denominations commonly used them.?3 

O&M work on facilities fell into three classifi- 
cations, maintenance, repair, and minor con- 
struction. Sometimes local civil engineering 
functions handled projects in-house. At other 
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times contractors received funds for the job. 

Chapel managers played a pivotal role in 
drawing up the supporting documents for a 
project. Command chaplains also provided 
help by alerting commanders to chapel facility 
needs during inspections and staff assistance 
visits. 

Because ISCs submitted requests, some ren- 
Ovation projects were always active. For 
instance, Table 64 shows some significant pro- 
jects underway in the spring of 1982, all funded 
locally. In addition, many other chapels and RE 
facilities had been painted, carpeted, and im- 
proved with new drapes, folding partitions, pew 
cushions, refinished pews, new air conditioning 
units, and other enhancements.” 

Funded Renovations 

A description of some locally-funded mainte- 
nance, repair and minor construction projects 
gives a flavor of these projects in the Eighties. 
Project proposals had to struggle for the com- 
mander’s attention and funding amid all other 
O&M needs of a base and command. We will 
review some projects by commands. 

In USAFE, probably the largest project was 
the renovation and addition to Chapel 1 at 
Ramstein AB, completed in 1983. Planned for 
fourteen years, the project cost about a million 
dollars. It was a MCP project, not financed by 
O&M funds. Together with ISC Samuel D. Nel- 
son, Jr., the entire chapel staff moved from the 
north-side chapel to the south-side chapel dur- 
ing the renovation, resulting in thirty-five people 
in close quarters. Services met in a base the- 
ater for a year. The renovation created more 
office space and a bigger conference room, 
and turned the old sanctuary into an assembly 
hall with kitchen. The new 500-seat, six-sided 
sanctuary had a high, wood-paneled ceiling. 
The project ended in the spring of 1983. 
Severai years later, Chapel 3, built in 1953, 
received a total renovation at a cost of 
$600,000. Deputy Chief of Chaplains John P. 
McDonough rededicated the structure at 
Vogelweh on November 2, 1986.” 

At Kalkar AS, Chaplain James D. Crooks dis- 
covered in 1985 that the base erroneously had 
waited for renovation funds from the USAFE 
Command Chaplain’s Budget and Logistics 
Division. He resubmitted all paperwork to 
secure local civil engineering funding. The con- 
solidation of housing and station chapels at 
Pruem AS in 1986 had a major impact on pro- 
gramming. Improvements to the station chapel 
enlarged the sanctuary and brought all ser- 
vices, activities and chaplain offices under one 
roof. More dormitory residents attended ser- 
vices regularly; since most had no cars, they 
had a difficult time attending services at the 
housing chapel.” 

The two chapels at Bitburg AB underwent 
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TABLE 64 


AIR FORCE ACADEMY 


ALTUS AFB 
MARCH AFB 


BARKSDALE AFB 
paint exterior 


CLEAR AFS 
EDWARDS AFB 
EGLIN AFB 
GILA BEND AS 
HURLBURT AFB 
KEESLER AFB 
OFFUTT AFB 


PATRICK AFB 
| RAMSTEIN AB 


WILFORD HALL 
| WRIGHT-PATTERSON AFB 


major renovation in 1988. ISC Jerry L. Rhyne 
appointed Chaplain Warren R. Robnett as pro- 
ject officer for both projects. For the base 
chapel Chaplain Robnett attended weekly con- 
tractor meetings and followed construction 
daily, supervising final design details. The dedi- 
cation service on August 12 included the con- 
tractor’s presenting the key to the wing 
commander, who passed it to the parish coun- 
cils. Chaplain Robnett also supervised the ren- 
ovation of the housing area chapel until he 
moved, when Chaplain Bernard J. Grochowski 
assumed the task. The chapel staff occupied 
this chapel before Christmas, but final details 
took until late spring in 1989. Both chapels had 
construction dates in the Fifties.*’ 

Renovation projects in Pacific Air Forces 
(PACAF) faced funding difficulty for a variety of 
reasons. Among those funded was a $38,000 
refurbishing of the chapel interior at Osan AB in 
1987. It included new carpet, wallpaper, 
mahogany finished paneling, increased lighting, 
reworking the air conditioning, and new altar 
table, pulpit and chairs. ISC Joseph C. 
Matthews said that space limitations remained 
severe. For example, in the first half of 1987 
attendance at one Protestant service exceeded 
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SELECTED LOCALLY-FUNDED RENOVATION PROJECTS, 1982 


New steps to Protestant Cadet Chapel and major repairs to 
other steps, cost exceeding $166,000 
Major renovation of Arnold Hts Chapel, $56,000 


Restore pipe organ in Chapel 1 ($67,000), refinish pews, 


Heel ose nde Kia Owl cash | 
Major remodeling of Chapel 1 | 


Memorial window 


Improvements and renovation of SAC Memorial Chapel 
| and Chapel 2, about $200,000 


’ b 
b] 


Major remodeling of Chapel 1 
Major renovation of Vogelweh Chapel, primarily self-help, 
at a cost of $33,000 (estimated contractor cost of $250,000) 


Modify and enhance medical center chapel 


Administrative annex for Chapel 1 


the maximum allowable capacity of 250 people 
seven times. Chapel 1 at Andersen AFB 
received a “marginal” rating by inspectors later 
in the decade because of deficiencies. 
Temporary repairs of a leaky roof were symp- 
tomatic of the need for major upgrading, and at 
the end of 1988 a $700,000 renovation project 
awaited funding. Similarly, Chapel 2 and the 
Activities Center needed refurbishment, and 
awaited funding of a renovation proposal for 
$600,000. Andersen was on the schedule as 
one base to be closed as the decade ended. 
Among SAC chapels receiving renovation 
was Chapel 2 at Barksdale AFB. Refurbishment 
to the tune of $230,000 ended in June 1985. 
Renovation of Chapel 2 at Pease AFB ground 
to a halt in the first half of 1988. Problems 
abounded with the discovery of structural 
weakness and hazardous material around heat- 
ing pipes. Hidden steel beams required a 
redesign of the bell tower. Other problems were 
a shortage of funds and the contractor’s court 
battle over other base projects. Capehart 
Chapel at Offutt AFB underwent a $600,000, 
nine-month renovation completed in August 
1988. A light stain replaced the dark brown 
wood paint in the sanctuary. Color-coordinated 
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carpet and drapes greatly helped appearances. 
Lowered ceilings, painting, and other face-lift- 
ing gave the annex facility a pleasant look. ISC 
John C. Jahren was the prime mover in a $1.6 
million renovation of the twenty-five year old 
chapel center at Eaker AFB in 1989. The 
$350,000 renovation of the chapel at 
McConnell AFB was scheduled for completion 
in March 1990. It included stained glass win- 
dows, doors, windows, exterior walls and the 
roof. The whole interior also was redecorated, 
including offices and kitchen. ISC Jeffrey T. 
Timm foliowed progress closely.” 

MAC enjoyed renovation of several facilities 
in the Eighties. One of the earliest projects was 
a $220,000 refurbishing of the chapel at Altus 
AFB that began in the summer of 1981. It 
included repair of extensive termite damage, 
insulating walls, and five new offices for chap- 
lains, according to ISC Vernard T. Utley. A tor- 
nado hit the base in May 1982, shortly after the 
renovation. It ripped off the chapel annex’ tar 
and stone roof, damaging the interior with 
water. At Little Rock AFB a renovation program 
in mid-1983 left the chapel temporarily without 
air conditioning. The east chapel annex and 
offices at Kirtland AFB entered a quarter million 
dollar refurbishing period in 1986. Improve- 
ments included a new chancel area, with an Ark 
for Jewish services. The nave received new 
carpeting, sound system, acoustical wall cover- 
ings, and refinished pews. The chapel annex 
also received a facelift. Deputy Chief of 
Chaplains McDonough joined ISC Lowel D. 
Foster and others at the rededication in June 
1987. Chapel 2 at Andrews AFB, a historical 
building dating back to the nineteenth century, 
was out of use for nearly two years because of 
fire damage. The reconstruction cost was 
$330,000, and the project reached completion 
late in 1988.°° 

In TAC, the wooden chapel at Albrook AS, 
built in 1941, was probably the worst of the lot 
early in the decade. Visiting from the Command 
Chaplain’s Office, Chaplain Henry C. Irvin said, 
“There may be a worse looking chapel in the 
Air Force, but if there is, | haven’t seen it!” This 
World War Il cantonment chapel had the cool- 
ing system’s air-handler mounted in the bal- 
cony. At times it generated more noise than the 
preacher or organ. Each week a fine black dust 
settled on the pews. Analysis showed it was a 
rare mixture of bat guano and deteriorating 
asbestos-base ceiling composition board. A 
rainstorm on the tin roof drowned out 
Command Chaplain Robert E. Hendricks’ ser- 
mon in 1982. He heard with concern the 
Protestant advisory council’s unhappiness with 
the facility, and shared with the United States 
Air Force Southern Command commander his 
advice to fix or close the chapel. The general 
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said as long as Albrook had an AF facility, there 
would be a chapel. With that the local civil 
engineers began drawing up remodeling plans, 
working closely with ISC Marion S. Reynolds. 
Dreams were high. Plans included central air 
conditioning, classrooms, modernizing the 
kitchen, sound-proofing the choir, remodeling 
offices, new lighting and sound systems, new 
altar furniture, and more. There were gasps 
when the tally reached $400,000. Then the 
local commander allocated $100,000 of base 
funds as “seed money,” and in June 1983 TAC 
gave approval to obligate funds. The chapel 
staff moved all Albrook chapel operations to 
the junior high school in September, and the 
project began.” 

Another undertaking in TAC was a nearly 
$300,000 project at Nellis AFB in 1983-84. This 
major renovation included refinishing, wain- 
scoting, carpeting, floor tile, light fixtures, low- 
ered ceilings and many other changes to 
sanctuary, annex and offices. ISC Lorraine K. 
Potter oversaw a sanctuary restoration at 
England AFB in 1988. A major stained glass 
window appeared in the chancel area, and 
other new items were drapes, upholstered 
pews, and carpeting. Renovation plans for the 
annex carried a price of $137,000. In 1989 the 
second major stained glass window, the 
“Creation Window,” was installed in the 
chapel.” 

General Robert D. Russ, TAC Commander, 
began the Chapel Look program in FY 1989. Its 
purpose was to enhance and upgrade chapel 
facilities in the command. Each TAC chapel 
submitted a list of projects to TAC Chaplain 
Robert E. Merrell’s office. The office chose one 
or more projects from each base and submitted 
them to General Russ for funding. All projects 
submitted to General Russ received approval 
and funding at a total cost of $485,000 in FY 
1989. Projects included painting, wallpapering, 
replacing carpet and drapes, and refurbishing 
annexes and office areas. The program contin- 
ued in FY 1990, when improvement of chapel 
facilities became one of the official goals of 
TAC. MacDill AFB’s chapel was one recipient of 
Chapel Look funds. Funding of nearly $27,000 
installed new carpeting in the chapel offices, 
hallways and two annexes. The sanctuary also 
received a new mauve-colored dossal curtain. 
Another funded project was a large stained 
glass window for the chancel at Mt. Home 
AFB’s chapel. The entrance received new win- 
dows, and the schedule for other renovations 
was June 1990.* 

The decade included many other renovation 
projects. Major construction and maintenance 
at Wright-Patterson AFB’s Chapel 1 added a 
new multi-purpose room and more office 
space. Services moved to other locations until 
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Chapel bell dedication, Travis AFB, 1985 (clockwise, top, left); dedication of bell tower, 
Bergstrom AFB, 1984; painting Reserve chapel, Chicago’s O’Hare IAP, 1981; painting chapel 
ceiling, Yokota AB, 1984. 
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the re-dedication ceremony in September 
1983. Major renovation of the chapel facility at 
Vance AFB added a thousand square feet of 
space. Other changes included carpeting, addi- 
tional office space and bathroom, a new 
Blessed Sacrament room, chancel furnishings, 
and remodeling the interior. The project cost 
was $280,000. A two-part project at Robins 
AFB included new heating and air conditioning 
systems and complete renovation of the sanc- 
tuary. The chapel historian said in mid-1989, 
“We have been in renovation for almost a year 
and half, and it is still going on. Although it puts 
a strain on the chapel program, we have pulled 
together.”™ 

The extent of locally-funded renovation and 
maintenance programs shows the importance 
the Air Force placed on the Chaplain Service 
mission. Congressional appropriation of O&M 
money was evidence of the nation’s commit- 
ment to provide religious facilities so AF people 
could freely exercise religion. 

Self-Help Projects 

Chaplains and lay members of chapel com- 
munities helped organize many self-help pro- 
jects that improved the appearance and use of 
facilities. Funds for these projects sometimes 
were local appropriated funds, sometimes 
chaplain funds, and sometimes a combination. 
The critical ingredient was “sweat equity,” the 
donation of time and services by many inter- 
ested people. Projects ran the gamut from lawn 
beautification to full-fledged renovation of 
sanctuaries. 

Two short vignettes put these self-help pro- 
jects in perspective. One involved a lone chap- 
lain, and the other an emergency met by many 
hands at Keesler AFB. 

That lone chaplain was Donald M. 
Zimmerman at Oslo, Norway. In 1985 he volun- 
teered his background in engineering design to 
create floor plans for using an office building 
vacated by several functions. He had a special 
interest since the four-story structure would 
now house the Protestant chapel program, 
which had been elsewhere. Chaplain 
Zimmerman became project officer for reutiliz- 
ing the facility. His floor plans left room for all 
necessary activities, including the entire chapel 
function on one floor. 

Demands were quite different at Keesler 
AFB’s Chapel 1 on Christmas Eve, 1989. 
Everything was in readiness for the Protestant 
Candlelight Service—until the chapel doors 
opened. The account continued: 

A record cold wave had plagued the gulf 

coast area for days. The water pipes in the 

ceiling of the chapel had burst earlier during 
the afternoon. Chapel 1 was totally unusable! 

Civil engineering personnel crawled through 

the ceilings. Volunteers took up soaked car- 
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peting and attempted to dry out everything 

that might ruin. Chapel managers, chaplains, 

and still more volunteers hurriedly moved 

necessary items across the base to Chapel 3, 

the only chapel large enough to hold the 

overflow crowd. Directions were put up at 

Chapel 1, Security Police guided people to 

the new spot, choir members brought soggy 

music, and we started late. It was magnifi- 
cent! There were candles, music such as 
angels sang, and inspiring messages remind- 
ing listeners of the birth of Jesus Christ. The 
gospel of that evening was that faith tri- 
umphs, and that our God is the God of the 
hopeless situation. 

This emergency self-help project showed the 

commitment of chapel staffs and lay people to 

care for and improve their religious facilities. 

Probably the most significant of these self- 
help projects happened early in the decade. 
Chief of Chaplains Richard Carr said of it, “In 
my experience as an Air Force chaplain, | have 
not seen a self-help chapel improvement pro- 
ject to equal this one in scope, initiative, enthu- 
siasm and beautiful results.” The wing 
commander called it an example of a faith 
community “practicing what it preaches.” 
USAFE Command Chaplain Barstad com- 
mended the people for giving time and talent 
“to the glory of God and the enhancement of 
the house of God.” ISC Roman F. Kaiser com- 
mended the “hearts, hands and caring” of peo- 
ple in this project. The USAFE Commander 
wrote, “Every so often an event occurs which 
does wonders to reinforce our faith in the 
goodness of humanity. The Vogelweh Chapel 3 
renovation project is one of these events.” 

The mover and shaker in this project—actu- 
ally the designer and engineer—was Chaplain 
Donatus C. Shepanski, assistant staff chaplain 
at Headquarters, European Communications 
Division, Kapaun AS, Germany. In civilian live 
he had helped renovate three churches, two 
rectories, a general hospital and a large pilgrim- 
age center. As an AF chaplain after 1969, he 
contributed to chapels at Griffiss AFB, RAF 
Woodbridge and RAF Bentwaters, Columbus 
AFB, and various facilities in Europe. In 1980 he 
initiated the self-help project at Ramstein’s 
Vogelweh Chapel 3, in the Kaiserslautern com- 
munity. 

The Army built the 13,000 square foot chapel 
in 1953, and in 1977 the Air Force took control 
of the facility. Little upgrading occurred over 
the years, except occasional painting. The self- 
help renovation program involved about two 
hundred and fifty people who contributed 6,000 
hours of volunteer labor on Saturdays and 
other off-duty periods. The renovation resulted 
in a projected savings to the government of 
over $200,000. About $30,000 in local appro- 
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priated money went into the project, and civil 
engineering estimated total donated resources 
at $120,000. Chaplain funds, chapel organiza- 
tions and base groups were among financial 
donors. The self-help project gave the sanctu- 
ary interior and Blessed Sacrament chapel 
totally different appearances. The rededication 
service occurred on January 23, 1982, followed 
by a banquet. Chaplain Jones represented the 
Chief’s Office and addressed the congregation. 

Chaplain Shepanski told how he went about 
the task of redesigning the 500-seat chapel: 

| go in and sit in a pew, seeing what the pos- 

sibilities are. Later | walk around making 

notes and trying to picture in my mind what it 
will look like when done. Then | sit down at 
my drafting table and start designing. | saw 
right away the Vogelweh chapel had great 

possibility. Because of its size, there was a 

potential of giving it a cathedral look, which is 

what we did. 

He said he was most proud of the twelve to fifty 
people who came out every Saturday to help. 
He could make all the necessary plans, but “it 
takes generous people to implement them... . 
They put their money and time where their 
mouth is. They sweated.”*’ 

Chaplain Dale M. Sawyer faced a different 
challenge at Indian Springs, an auxiliary airfield 
of Nellis AFB. When he arrived in October 1982 
to set up a religious program, he received the 
equivalent of an open-bay barracks for a 
chapel. With volunteer help he turned the build- 
ing into a real chapel with pews, solid wood 
podium, and stained glass windows.” 

ISC Timothy A. Koah and others celebrated 
with a ribbon-cutting ceremony and open 
house at Malmstrom AFB in June 1988. The 
occasion was completion of a self-help chapel 
renovation at a total cost of $15,000—and 
1,300 hours of volunteer labor! The project in- 
volved moving offices and classrooms, wallpa- 
pering, paneling, painting, dropping ceilings, 
and laying carpet. Reportedly the Air Force 
saved over $75,000.* 

Nearly thirty volunteers painted the chapel 
interior at Lajes Field in 1982, with Chaplain 
William J. Dorgan as project officer. The job 
included the ceiling. Over the course of three 
months, fifty volunteers put elbow grease to 
work at Lindsey AS to renovate a run-down 
recreation hall. Their work resulted in ten 
cheery classrooms for religious education. “It 
was great the way the lay people really caught 
a vision and stuck to it,” Chaplain Jack D. 
Williamson said about the project in 1983. 
Women of the chapel served lunch each Sat- 
urday for the workers. A much-needed religious 
education facility became temporarily available 
at Andrews AFB in 1988. Chapel people soon 
dubbed the base dormitory building a chapel 
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activities center. Chaplain Martin S. Morgan 
helped guide two hundred Protestant and 
Catholic people who pitched in to clean and 
make minor repairs.“ 

Other self-help projects met special needs. 
Chaplain Gary D. Brooks headed a kitchen ren- 
ovation at Eielson AFB in 1989. Volunteers 
replaced cabinets and installed a suspended 
ceiling, dishwasher, two stoves and garbage 
disposal. Some people from civil engineering 
donated off-duty labor. At Bolling AFB the 
chapel interior lacked windows, and lighting 
was a constant problem, especially with dark 
brick walls. Under ISC R. James Balint’s lead- 
ership, six panels designed in Belgium por- 
trayed the six days of creation. Each cost 
$1,200. The Catholic Women of the Chapel 
raised funds for one, the Protestant chaplain 
fund bought another, and four others came 
through appropriated funds. Installation fol- 
lowed in March 1984. Appropriately lit, the pan- 
els gave the sanctuary a _ worshipful 
atmosphere. At Holloman AFB, Chaplain Rob- 
ert K. Oditt initiated a self-help construction 
project for an immersion baptistery. Chaplain 
Donald R. Hudson donated a 6’ x 2’ x 2’ galva- 
nized tub, and two volunteers built a stained 
and varnished frame around it. The work was 
finished just before Chaplain Oditt baptized six 
people at the early Protestant service on April 
2, 1988. Reportedly the first use of a portable 
baptistery in USAFE occurred in March 1988 at 
RAF Fairford.*" 

The biblical book of Numbers said that 
Moses “assembled the congregation before the 
rock.” Without question, the 900 tons of rock 
dumped in the rear of the Nellis AFB chapel in 
1988 was a different kind of rock. Here, the 
leaders were ISC Jerome E. Nadine and several 
commanders. With forty volunteers they edged 
and smoothed the landscaping rock on two 
Saturday mornings. The work was part of a 
base beautification project. Led by ISC James 
K. Larkin, the chapel staff at Fairchild AFB 
kicked off a landscaping project on the chapel 
grounds in 1987. It involved planting thousands 
of flowers and hundreds of trees and bushes, 
and installing an underground irrigation system. 
The self-help job took hundreds of manhours 
but transformed the chapel grounds. Both 
chapels at Minot AFB received landscaping 
beautification in 1987, together with self-help 
painting projects. Many chapels held annual 
clean-up days. For instance, chaplains, chapel 
managers, and twenty-nine volunteers cleaned 
all chapel facilities at Travis AFB in May 1984. 
The commander’s facility assessment judged 
the facilities excellent as a result.” 

Windows and Bells 

Stained glass windows, bells, and carillons 
contributed to worship in some AF chapels. 
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Memorial window, Hurlburt Field, 1982 (top, right); composite view of new windows, RAF 
Mildenhall, 1982 (bottom); Prince Charles and Chaplain James E. Somma, Jr., at dedication, 
1982 (top, left). 
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Sometimes they became the object of van- 
dalism. For instance, vandals extensively dam- 
aged stained glass windows in Chapel 2 at 
Mather AFB in the fall of 1986. Repairs cost 
more than $4,000, and officials did not appre- 
hend the perpetrators.* 

The Chaplain Service leadership took action 
in the Eighties to control more carefully the 
kinds of images portrayed in stained glass win- 
dows. AFR 265-2 of August 28, 1989 required 
submission of stained glass window designs to 
the Chief's Office before contract negotiations 
began. Designs could not be objectionable to 
any faith group, and colors had to harmonize 
with the facility's decor. Further, 

the use of religious symbols and specific 

objects designed to be focal points of devo- 

tion is difficult to justify in a pluralistic envi- 
ronment. Preferably depict creation, nature 
themes, or use non-specific faceted glass as 
long as a mood of awe, reverence, inspira- 
tion, and worship results. Obtain HQ 

USAF/HC approval for the installation of any 

stained glass window, purchased or 

donated.“ 

Chaplain Truitt of the Chief’s Office said in a 
letter of guidance to the ISC at Osan AB in 
1986, “We have approved designs [for stained 
glass windows] with symbolic significance, but 
that were not sectarian or militaristic. We have 
emphasized that the windows should have 
meditative value, message, strength and 
beauty, both in color and design.” In 1988 the 
Chief’s Office disapproved the Center 
Chaplain’s proposal for a stained glass overlay 
in Chapel 8 at Lackland AFB. The design “rep- 
resents symbols with special meaning to the 
present mission and environment; it does not 
reflect the current philosophy of stained glass 
windows within Air Force religious facilities.” 
The Office asked for proposals that “follow a 
creation or nature theme.” 

Three hundred people gathered at the 
Hurlburt Field chapel on April 23, 1982 for a 
memorial service honoring Air Commandos. 
They also dedicated a stained glass window 
given by Okaloosa County citizens in honor of 
eight servicemen who died attempting to res- 
cue diplomatic hostages in Iran. April 23 was 
the second anniversary of the tragedy. Five of 
the eight killed belonged to the 1st Special 
Operations Wing of Hurlburt. A memorial com- 
mittee chose a window designed by Mr. Jack 
Lorusso over fifty others. Mr. and Mrs. Jerry 
Milton of Fort Walton Beach, FL, completed the 
window without charge. The 12’ x 9’ window 
contained roughly 1,200 pieces of stained 
glass. The featured dedication speaker was 
U.S. Representative Earl Hutto, member of the 
House Armed Services Committee. At the time 
plans were to move the window into the new 
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chapel then scheduled for construction at Hurl- 
burt. Several days after the dedication the 
memorial committee unveiled a plaque and 
replica of the window at the Shalimar court- 
house annex. 

The window showed an American eagle 
perched on the emblem of Hurlburt’s 1st 
Special Operations Wing. A rainbow of color 
streaming from the eagle included eight 
translucent diamonds. The artist said the dia- 
monds showed the eight men’s lives, and the 
rainbow ended in a star-burst that “symbolizes 
the uniting of the eight lives in death.“ 

As plans for Hurlburt’s new chapel devel- 
oped, placement of the memorial window in the 
new facility was the subject of some debate. 
On August 24-25, 1982, Chaplain Jones of the 
Chief’s Office visited the base. He met with 
commanders, the chapel staff, and civilian 
members of the Memorial Window Committee. 
Complete agreement was reached after a long 
meeting. A small area would be set aside in the 
new structure as a memorial chapel, and the 
window would be placed in that area.*’ This 
experience made a lasting impact on chaplain 
leaders’ views about stained glass window 
designs. 

At Norton AFB, seven stained glass windows 
were installed in the main chapel in time for 
Easter services in 1983. Each contained a sym- 
bol bringing together Jewish and Christian 
themes (rainbow, censor, scroll, flame-torch, 
twelve stars, seven branches-candlestick, and 
balance). The designer described the symbols’ 
common background with these words: 

These symbols are presented in a unified 

monochromatic mode of amber colors. The 

field of blue represents the skies the Air 

Force knows so well, and the near outer- 

space of which He will become an important 

ingredient. In these blue areas, reference to 
cosmic elements is made using red shapes 
reminiscent of heat rays from distant stars, as 
well as fiery trails of rockets, comets, and 
other matters of our universe. Toward the 
bottom one:can observe a demarcation of 
the earth’s curvature, with a subtle change of 
color suggesting a landscape of land and 
water. 
The project cost $7,000. In the second half of 
1983 the chapel received $17,000 in appropri- 
ated funding for stained windows in the rear of 
the chapel.” 

At McClellan AFB, fund raising began in April 
1988 for a stained glass window for the chapel 
narthex. The fund chairman was the head of 
the communications group. Phase one of the 
fund-raising ended on June 20, with $15,000 
collected from base sections, individuals, and 
other sources. ISC William A. Sassman viewed 
the window as the last stage in the chapel’s 
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renovation project. The existing floor-to-ceiling 
window on the chapel’s back wall had a hun- 
dred and fifty glass panes. Over the years some 
pane replacements did not match originals, and 
original panes lacked color. By 1990 a set of 
four windows on one side of the chapel also 
was replaced. Contributions funded all the win- 
dows, which fit regulation requirements.“ 

His Royal Highness The Prince of Wales, 
Prince Charles, visited RAF Mildenhall for a ser- 
vice dedicating the Memorial Chapel Windows 
on October 25, 1982. Six stained glass win- 
dows portrayed the history of RAF Mildenhall. 
The sixth illustrated the American presence at 
Mildenhall after SAC took up residence in 1950. 
Its top panel was the seal of the U.S. Air Force; 
below that the dove of peace personified com- 
bined efforts to preserve peace in Europe. In 
1988-89 the base newcomer’s guide featured 
several windows on the front cover. ISC James 
E. Somma, Jr. conceived and developed the 
idea of the windows.” 

“In gratitude to those who have given their 
lives for the goal of peace, and as a living trib- 
ute to our men and women who fly our mis- 
sions and those supporting them.” This 
engraving hung in the narthex of the new 
chapel center at Castle AFB. The occasion was 
the dedication of the Castle Peace Carillon on 
December 18, 1983. The Officers Wives Club 
asked ISC Leon J. Richard for a recommenda- 
tion to remember crew members who died in a 
fateful B-52 crash at Castle the previous year. 
The electronic bell system was chosen to ring 
out peace from the chapel center’s tower. The 
chapel community, squadrons and others 
made contributions, and soon the goal of 
$5,000 was a reality. Dedication occurred at the 
Christmas cantata. For the dedication Chaplain 
James A. Schiffer composed a poem, “The 
Legacy of the Castle Bells,” and Chaplain Mack 
R. Painter, Jr. made a handsome solid wood 
table for the memorial book.*' 

Travis AFB’s new chapel received a bell with 
a long history. In a dedication ceremony on 
June 20, 1985, General Thomas M. Ryan, MAC 
Commander, rang it there for the first time. 
Twenty-eight pounds of silver reportedly gave 
the 835-pound bell a fine tone. The “Bell of 
Neuvillette” hung in a French village with that 
name from 1813 to 1950. In 1950 the church 
sold the bell. After detours along the way, it 
eventually went to Andrews AFB to hang in the 
new Chapel, but the tower was too weak. In 
1959 the bell joined its sister at the USAF 
Academy, where it was supposed to hang in 
the cemetery chapel. That chapel was never 
built so the bell remained in storage for twenty- 
six years. CMSgt Henry J. Kras, Jr. of Travis 
located the bell, and USAF Academy Com- 
mand Chaplain William W. Campbell donated it 
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to the new Travis chapel in 1985.°° 

At Little Rock AFB in 1984, Chaplain Edward 
A. Wawrzynski coordinated the donation of car- 
illon bells by a widow in memory of her hus- 
band. Parishioners purchased additional tapes 
for the system to play each day at noon and on 
other occasions.°*° 

ISC William L. Rhoads announced in 1983 
that funding was approved for a bell tower 
adjacent to the chapel facility at Bergstrom 
AFB. A cut-back in funds prevented construc- 
tion of the tower as planned in 1974. Constru- 
ction began in October 1983, with the cost 
estimated at $33,650, and Chaplain Charles W. 
Perry officiated at the dedication in April 1984. 
The contractor faced many problems. Among 
them was the need to fire a new batch of bricks 
to match the original building, a storm that 
rammed a piece of lumber through the chapel 
roof with rain following (the contractor replaced 
the carpet), and re-casting a bell that was too 
large for its place. After completion the chapel 
staff rejoiced that people no longer would con- 
fuse the chapel with the base hospital.” 

At McClellan AFB, people heard chapel bells 
ringing for the first time since the chapel was 
built in 1959. Chaplain Sassman said about the 
event in April 1987, “Il didn’t think we would 
ever receive them. We were planning on pur- 
chasing electronic bells.” The bells had an 
interesting history. While stationed at Norton 
AFB in 1953, a pilot named Lloyd Wadekamper 
undertook plans for a local foundry to cast bells 
for the Norton chapel. Funding was cut, and he 
transferred to Germany. While there he secured 
funds from Norton to have four bells made in 
Erding, Germany. He faced the problem of get- 
ting the bells back to the base. Charged with 
ferrying some B-26s to Hill AFB, he got permis- 
sion to detour one to Norton, and delivered the 
bells. After retiring he visited Norton to check 
the bells. He found that the old chapel was a 
bicycle repair shop, and two bells were rusting 
outside. He received permission to take the 
bells to McClellan on a Reserve plane.*° 

Historic Chapels 

The term “historic chapels” here does not 
refer to AF chapels listed on the National 
Register of Historic Places. It is a generic term 
to describe some of the older chapels in the Air 
Force. AFR 265-2 delineated specific steps for 
nominating chapels for tne Register. 

Nearly five hundred people commemorated 
Chapel 1’s fifty years of service at Randolph 
AFB on September 30, 1984. A monument on 
the chapel lawn commemorated the occasion. 
Commanders and others participated in the 
ceremony, including Air Training Command 
Chaplain William D. Franks and ISC Calvin L. 
Bogaard. In May 1984, the people of Myrtle 
Beach AFB celebrated the thirty-fifth anniver- 
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Older AF chapels at Lowry AFB (clockwise, top, left), Vandenberg AFB, and Bolling AFB. 


sary of the chapel built in 1958. Project officer 
for the celebration was Reserve Chaplain 
William Wingard, attached to the base during 
the entire period.°© 

Probably the oldest church used by 
Protestants and Catholics for worship led by 
AF chaplains was the Roman Catholic cathe- 
dral in Izmir, Turkey. ISC John E. Wallace 
reported in 1983 that the cathedral was built in 
1874. The Archbishop of Izmir granted permis- 
sion to Christian military personnel to use it in 
1965, a privileged extended with the arrival of a 
new archbishop in 1983. This was one of few 
Christian outposts in a Muslim city of three mil- 
lion people. The marble floors did little to help 
the heating problem in winter, and worshippers 
had very little cooling in the hot summer.*” 

Two landmarks were among chapels demol- 
ished during the decade. The original chapel at 
Maxwell AFB, built in the Thirties and lately 
used for musical and dramatic performances, 
was demolished in April 1985. The old chapel 
at Castle AFB, built in 1942 as one of the 
base’s first buildings, was demolished on 


August 12, 1985.*° 

Efforts to place Chapel 1 at Lowry AFB on 
the National Register were unsuccessful in 
1973. In 1982, designations for both Denver 
Landmark and National Register status were 
successful. Center Chaplain Virgil L. Schuelein 
led dedication services observing both titles. 
The center commander and base historian took 
personal interest in efforts to secure these clas- 
sifications. The federal title meant the chapel 
was a national historical site. 

Renovation of Chapel 1, called the 
Eisenhower Memorial Chapel, began in 1984. 
The estimated cost of $135,000 covered instal- 
lation of air conditioning, energy efficiencies, 
replacing drapes and carpets, and other 
improvements. Another major renovation 
occurred in 1987 at the urging of Center 
Commander Larry N. Tibbetts and his spouse. 
Chaplain John W. Bond oversaw the work, and 
students from a technical training squadron 
volunteered their free time over four months. 
Chaplain Mark P. Spring, their chaplain, joined 
them. They refinished the altar, painted, 
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stripped and varnished various woods, pol- 
ished brass doors, steam-cleaned carpets, and 
waxed pews. The Bride’s Room and 
Eisenhower Memorabilia Room received spe- 
cial attention. Originally dedicated on 
November 23, 1941, the chapel was the last 
survivor of several like it built later on the base. 
It was associated with President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower because he used Lowry as the 
principal center of operations during summer 
vacations in 1953, 1954 and 1955, and wor- 
shipped at the chapel occasionally. Center 
Chaplain John J. Flattery said of the students’ 
renovation, “Lowry will benefit from their efforts 
for a long time after they’re gone.” 

Bolling AFB’s Chapel 2 was a wood canton- 
ment chapel built in 1941 and remodeled sev- 
eral times thereafter. In 1984 parishioners 
rededicated it to service after a major refurbish- 
ment. The renovation included stripping and 
refinishing the altar rail and pews, lowering 
chandeliers four feet, installing a new sound 
system, redecorating the Bride’s Room, new 
carpeting, painting and landscaping the exte- 
rior, and removing an aluminum canopy from 
the front entrance. The chapel’s replacement 
value in 1989 was over $1.3 million.© 

Chapel 2 at Shaw AFB underwent renovation 
in 1985. It too was built to Army specifications 
in 1941, with a seating capacity of two hundred 
people. ISC William G. Boggs joined in the 
rededication ceremony. As mentioned above, 
the fire damage to Chapel 2 at Andrews AFB in 
1985 was repaired.® 

Chapel 2 at Luke AFB was built in 1941. Its 
future was in doubt for some time, but finally in 
1989 a decision was made to keep the building 
and at its present location. It was structurally 
sound. TAC’s Chapel Look program provided 
exterior siding, interior painting and new carpet 
in mid-1989 at a cost of $45,000. General Russ 
of TAC visited the chapel and made sugges- 
tions for other improvements. Additional funds 
of $51,000 were promised in 1990 for pews, 
stained glass and landscaping, according to 
ISC Peter J. Flood.” 
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With all the Air Force’s religious facilities, 
problems and challenges were sure to recur. 
One serious problem was the unmet need of 
chapel programs for more space, or more ade- 
quate space. There were others, too. 

Securing local maintenance was one. The 
problem was not always because of lack of 
cooperation by civil engineers. Sometimes 
chaplains let the ball drop. Soon after he 
arrived, ISC Thomas N. Christianson deter- 
mined to get action at Langley AFB in 1987. 
Chapel 1 and its annex were fifty years old, and 
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Chapel 2 twenty years. They gave a poor public 
image on the inside because of lack of mainte- 
nance and poor housekeeping procedures. 
Chaplain Christianson deemed it essential to 
correct roof leaks, termite damage, and mois- 
ture penetration of walls. He submitted a priori- 
tized list of over a dozen work orders, some 
forwarded as early as 1984 or as late as April 
1987. At Charleston AFB, the chapel section 
requested new schedule signs for the front of 
both chapels in October 1982. The existing 
frames were termite-ridden and badly in need 
of repair. Civil engineering personnel did the 
work in June 1983. Lackland’s chapels experi- 
enced inadequate custodial care in 1984, espe- 
cially Chapels 7 and 8. A prior maintenance 
contract expired, and the base had no new 
contract. Interim cleaners did shoddy work, 
and efforts to redress the problem were 
stymied.® 

In frigid Alaska, the chapel at Galena AFS 
continued waiting for thermal pane windows in 
December 1987. The section had submitted 
two work orders, and three years had passed 
waiting for the panes. In 1984 a truck hauled 
the chapel to a new location on base. 
Occupants peered out of second and third 
story dormitory windows to get a better view of 
the parade. As workers tried to lower the 
chapel from the flatbed truck to slide it under a 
low wire, the chapel cracked in half on one 
side, and the floor disconnected from the struc- 
ture.” 

These kinds of problems occurred at other 
facilities. Chapel facilities were one of many 
base buildings needing maintenance and 
repair, and sometimes the chapel wheel did not 
squeak loudly enough. It was very difficult to 
correct original design problems. The tower of 
the chapel center at Bolling AFB continued 
leaking after thirteen years of trying to find a 
solution. One attempt to fix the leak was to re- 
roof the building and install flashing around the 
tower at a cost of $20,000. The problem per- 
sisted in 1988. 

Chaplain programs made heavy use of 
chapel facilities, but other agencies used 
annexes with the ISC’s permission. AFR 265-2 
said that secular activities should not occur in 
the chapel sanctuary, chancel or nave as a nor- 
mal practice. “The ISC may make other areas 
available for sponsored community activities 
that contribute to the welfare and morale of 
DOD personnel and their families. Chapel pro- 
grams have priority.” 

Various organizations used chapel facilities at 
Randolph AFB an average of 4,400 hours annu- 
ally in 1987. The chapel staff at Comiso AS 
reported in 1987 that the new annex was in 
constant demand since other base facilities 
were not as well equipped as the chapel cen- 
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ter. The staff cooperated, but “there is a con- 
stant flow of personnel in our offices, looking 
for their rooms, using phones, drinking chapel 
coffee, loitering during breaks, etc. Even with 
strict instructions, this continues to be a grow- 
ing concern. We want to help, but we are not 
manned as a convention center.” Groups using 
the annex at the time were Clinic Self-Aid and 
Buddy Care, CPR Training, Asian-Pacific Heri- 
tage, Red Cross Baby Sitting Course, Red 
Cross Childbirth Preparation, Legal-Military 
Justice, Karate, Communications Squadron 
Training, Security Police Training, Social 
Actions Group Counseling, Alcoholics 
Anonymous, NCO of the Year Board, Awards 
Banquet, Family Recognition Dinner, Family 
Support Workshop, Airmen’s Meeting, and oth- 
ers. Many chapel facilities welcomed groups 
such as these, and others. The base hospital at 
Williams AFB moved all patients and staff to 
the chapel annex in 1984 because of a bomb 
threat. The transfers included a new mother 
who had just given birth to twins. The annex 
was the hospital’s contingency site.* 

Especially at overseas bases, there was a 
strong temptation to use facilities for appar- 
ently incompatible purposes. At Kwang Ju AB, 
Chaplain Jackson W. Landham III had prob- 
lems with USO representatives using chapel 
space. Finally in the fall of 1987 the squadron 
commander moved them into the recreation 
center. Court martial hearings met in the annex 
at Iraklion AS in 1989 until USAFE Command 
Chaplain Samuel D. Nelson resolved the issue 
with the base commander.® 

Chapel facilities requisitioned for longer term 
use caused major problems for chapel staffs. 
Hurlburt Field’s lack of storage space in 1983 
turned the chapel annex into a warehouse. 
“Goals were hard to set and carry out during 
the six months,” the staff reported about the 
last half of the year. At Little Rock AFB, the 
Morale, Welfare and Recreation agency took 
possession of the facility basement for eleven 
months. The staff reported in 1983, “The loss of 
the basement was a learning experience in that 
we should not take any part of the facility for 
granted.” 

The greatest unmet need—and perennial 
problem—at some bases was the lack of space 
for regular programs. Chaplains at Langley AFB 
complained for much of the decade of the need 
for additional space, especially for religious 
education classes. Another base with that 
Squeeze was Andrews AFB, where registration 
for Catholic and Protestant RE classes was 
restricted in 1987 because of lack of space. It 
took three weeks to start one adult Sunday 
School class “because we couldn’t find a place 
to hold it.” Hellenikon AB continued using a 
modular chapel facility moved from Vietnam to 
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Greece as a temporary measure that had 
become permanent.” 

Bases without chapels had to apply and 
reapply for MCP funds for new construction. 
The changing world-political scene undoubt- 
edly influenced decisions about funding these 
proposals. Bases on foreign soil also had to 
have the host country’s approval. 

For example, Ankara AS, Turkey lacked a 
chapel. In 1984 it submitted an initial request 
for a chapel. Protestants were using the base 
theater, with a poor atmosphere for worship, 
and Catholics met in the Vatican embassy 
chapel off-base. Later in the decade 
Protestants moved to the gym while a new the- 
ater was under construction, and then back to 
the theater. In 1985 the chapel staff heard that 
the proposal for a new chapel would be 
included in the FY 1987 MCP. Congress denied 
the request and deferred it until the next fiscal 
year. The scope of the project was reduced to 
$950,000. In 1988 the project was inserted into 
the FY 1990 plan, but later in the year it slipped 
into FY 1991. The chapel staff referred to “our 
phantom chapel” in conversations. In 1988, ISC 
Peter J. Flood received instructions to submit 
the chapel for FY 1989 in a different funding 
category. Chapel historian Billy R. Paschall, a 
chapel manager, finally reported at the end of 1989: 

For years the history reports coming from this 

station have included the issue of no chapel | 

facility. This report is no different, except to 
say that in October 1989 the contract for 
construction of the new Ankara chapel was 

let! Construction is due to begin in April 1990. 

This did not come about with ease or fate. 

Chapel personnel from USAF and down, 

through USAFE, to our small staff watched, 

dogged, and rattled chains for a long, long 
time to see this happen. Even to the last 
month, delays and rumors of killed projects 
threatened the future of the new chapel. With 
the new history report, though, | hope to be 
describing the beginnings of construction. 
This is a story whose conclusion involves many 
things, including budgets, world politics, and 
national defense. As the decade of the Eighties 
closed, ISC John R. Mulnix, Chaplain Janet R. 
McCormack, and Chaplain William L. Rice con- 
tinued to help AF people at Ankara exercise 
their religious freedom without a chapel facility.” 


Religion deals with many things. Two of the 
most important are sacred time and sacred 
space. All practicing religions interweave these 
facets into significant proclamations for their 
adherents. 

People practicing religious freedom on AF 
bases were no different. They needed space to 
exercise religion freely. As they worshipped, 
practiced rituals of faith, passed on religious 
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beliefs to children and one another in religious 
education, they needed—and used—areas that 
bore the imprint of sacred space. 

For the pilgrim people in blue, the hundreds 
of religious facilities around the Air Force were 
sacred space areas. As singles and families 
moved around the world, they saw the largesse 
of a nation spending millions to provide them 
with sacred space-places for worship. 

New facilities continued a commitment to 
provide these pilgrims with places to contem- 
plate sacred time. Once built, the facilities had 
to be maintained, repaired, and kept in shape. 
Renovation projects were the government’s 
attempt to keep these facilities functioning opti- 
mally. In some instances, chapel people and 
others pitched in to do their own cleaning, 
painting, and repairing. Self-help projects were 
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like thank-you cards from people who used the 
sacred space provided them on AF bases. 
Stained glass windows, carillons, bells—they 
too were part of the chapel’s sacred space. 
The old chapels had an inner beauty molded by 
marriage vows their walls heard, mourners who 
wept in their pews, and people who listened to 
good news from their pulpits. 

From this perspective, the perennial prob- 
lems that dogged religious facilities were minor. 
Civilian churches had the same kinds of prob- 
lems—leaks, slow-moving maintenance 
boards, inadequate funding, and all the rest. 
These problems seldom if ever restricted chap- 
lains from carrying out their mission of facilitat- 
ing free exercise of religion. They had enough 
sacred space to do their job with the pilgrim 
people in blue. 
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Chapter 27 


Support for Free Exercise: 
Summary and Analysis of Part IV 


Like an old hickory chair, the Chaplain 
Service mission rested squarely on four legs for 
support. One was the force of Reserve and Air 
National Guard chaplains and chapel managers 
prepared to lend assistance on short notice. 
They trained constantly for the event that no 
one wanted: national mobilization to support 
the active force. Unit-attached personnel and 
individual mobilization augmentees were part of 
the back-up force. They met standards and 
qualifications preparing them for full-time min- 
istry in the Chaplain Service. Chaplain candi- 
dates started the trek toward active or Reserve 
duty while in seminary. 

The second leg of support was the chapel 
management personnel field. Chapel managers 
were the pastoral support system for the pasto- 
ral supporters, the chaplains, and for all chapel 
programs. The career field’s transfer to the 
Chaplain Service signified the chapel man- 
agers’ joint and cooperative work with chap- 
lains at all levels and under all circumstances. 
The emergence of pastoral ministry teams was 
an important signal that chapel managers and 
chaplains had a necessary linkage between 
them in ministry for others. Guidance and pol- 
icy recommendations from the Executive 
Chapel Management Council had a long-term 
impact on the career field. The council’s strong 
advice to Chiefs of Chaplains was pertinent 
and timely. These leaders knew their field well, 
and were ready to stiffen job qualification stan- 
dards and on-the-job training so chapel man- 
agers did their job well. The Chapel 
Management Schook provided training for 
incoming managers, and advanced skill level 
training for maturing chapel managers. Despite 
some difficult times caused by AF manning 
policies, short tours, and under-manning, 
chapel managers did a yeoman’s job support- 
ing the Air Force’s pastors, priests and rabbis. 
The pages of this volume show their many con- 
tributions. Without their labors the history of the 
Chaplain Service in the Eighties would have 


been much different—and much less successful. 

Appropriated and non-appropriated funding 
was the third leg of the Chaplain Service sup- 
port system. Chaplain functions submitted 
budgetary requests with full justification so 
chapel programs could operate. They faced the 
same battles as other agencies in the scramble 
for adequate funding. The millions of dollars 
spent by the government to support the free 
exercise of religion was a magnificent witness 
of the nation’s commitment to religious liberty. 
On the other hand, chapel-goers contributed 
millions of dollars each year as firm evidence of 
their religious convictions. These chaplain 
funds accounted for a sizable proportion of 
program funding each year. The introduction of 
microcomputers into the Chaplain Service was 
an important advance. It enabled chaplain fund 
bookkeepers to maintain records in much less 
time. More than that, computers opened the 
way to use automation in many administrative 
functions of the chapel. This beginning was 
certain to impact the Chaplain Service for years 
to come, given the constant changes in hard- 
ware and software. 

The fourth support was provision for religious 
facilities throughout the Air Force. Nearly four 
hundred facilities—of all shapes, sizes, designs 
and ages—were spread around the world. 
Securing dollars for new construction became 
increasingly difficult, although there was a siz- 
able number of new buildings in the decade’s 
first half. The growing cost of construction lim- 
ited the number of new chapel centers. More 
operating and maintenance funds were used to 
upgrade older facilities, renovate and refurbish 
sanctuaries and classrooms, and provide 
sacred space for the free exercise of religion. 
Self-help projects at many chapels showed the 
people’s loving care for their houses of wor- 
ship. In the Eighties the Chaplain Service more 
tightly controlled the design of stained glass 
windows to protect the free exercise environ- 
ment of chapels. 
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534 SUPPORT FOR FREE EXERCISE 


Without these supports, the Chaplain Service 
could not have succeeded in its mission. With 
them it did what it was called to do: to facilitate 
the free exercise of religion by people of the Air 


Force community. This singularly distinguished 
accomplishment reflected great credit on the 
Chaplain Service, the United States Air Force, 
and the nation it served. 


Appendix 1 


Military Personnel Who Served in the Office 
of the Chief of Chaplains, 1980—1990 


CHIEFS 


Richard Carr 

John A. Collins 
Stuart E. Barstad 
John P. McDonough 


DEPUTIES 


John A. Collins 
Stuart E. Barstad 
John P. McDonough 
Donald J. Harlin 


EDUCATION AND PROFESSIONAL 


DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 


James E. Townsend 
Jerry J. Mallory 
John P. McDonough 
Morris J. Holtzclaw 
Selwyn G. Geller 
Owen J. Hendry 
Harold M. Jensen 
George R. Pryor 
James E. Wyatt 
James E. Price 
William J. Dendinger 
Thomas S. King 
Bruce Ewing 

Claude B. Farris 


BUDGET AND LOGISTICS DIVISION 


Ervin D. Ellison Iil 
Douglas O. Jones 
Lawrence L. Plympton 
John G. Truitt, Jr. 
Peter M. Hansen 
Richard L. Warde 
Ronald G. Coughenour 
Gloria J. Ponder 
Gregory H. Pelesh 
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PERSONNEL, MANPOWER AND 
READINESS DIVISION 


Edwin A. Porter 

David A. Samf 

Jerry L. Rhyne 

Angelo T. Acerra 
Lloyd W. Lyngdal 
William H. Mattox 
John B. Kenney 
Ernest E. Kircus 
Eugene C. Gasparovic 
John P. Skoworn 
Michael D. Ashley 
Joseph C. Matthews III 
Robert G. Maher 
Roger A. Withee 
Robert P. St. Germain 
Robert F. Ippolito 
Louis E. Deimeke 
Lorraine K. Potter 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND PUBLIC 
RELATIONS OFFICER 


John L. Mann 
David J. Bena 
John G. Whitley 


EXECUTIVE AND SUPPORT 


Richard C. Schneider 
Robert B. Board 
Stephen G. Phillips 
Bryan K. Ritter 
Ronald G. Coughenour 
Edgar S. Troche 
James L. Hoitt 

John J. Phelps 

Gary A. Cooper 
Henry J. Kras, Jr. 
James E. Wyatt 
Jolyne R. Redmon 


Appendix 2 


Chaplains Who Served on Active Duty for Some Period 
Between October 1, 1980 and January 20, 1990 


This appendix includes the names of chaplains who served on active duty for some period 
between October 1, 1980 and January 20, 1990. Approximately 1,325 chaplains served on active 
duty at some time during this period. 

The appendix is subject to error because computerized records of chaplain personnel did 
not contain the month and year that chaplains came on active duty, or the month and year of their 
retirement. In addition, a computer malfunction destroyed personnel records for FY 1982 and 1983. 
The author attempted to recover data from all available sources, including the Chaplains Directory 
for each year. 

The number or initials after a chaplain’s name shows the chaplain’s faith group affiliation. 
Faith group codes are found at the end of this appendix. 


CHAPLAINS 


Acerra, Angelo T., 62 
Acevedo, Luis A., LG 
Adams, Kevin K., 24 
Adams, Walter C., 62 
Aiello, William C., 40 
Ailsworth, Donald W., 70 
Aleson, Dennis E., NF 
Almaraz, Joseph E., JH 
Almond, Johnny R., CA 
Anderson, Carroll N., GB 
Anderson, Derrick, K., 38 
Anderson, James R., 26 
Anderson, Paul A., GE 
Anderson, Timothy C., 04 
Anderson, Weaver S., 08 
Andrews, Carl M., 26 
Andrews, Francis G., 62 
Andrews, Ralph E., 10 
Anthony, Theodore T., 06 
Armstrong, Danny N., 24 
Armstrong, Phillip, NF 
Arnold, Bruce A., 06 
Arnold, Charles L., 58 
Arther, Donald E., 24 
Aschenbrenner, Kenneth, GC 
Asher, Thomas C., 16 
Ashford, Howard L., DB 
Ashley, Michael D., 18 
Auer, Robert F., 62 

Azar, Thomas P., DP 
Bagge, Carl J., 62 

Bahr, Vernon L., 40 
Baker, Charles A., 44 
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Baker, John W., 06 
Baldwin, Charles C., 08 
Baldwin, Mavis S., 18 
Balint, Robert J., 62 
Baral, Daniel C., 36 
Baratelli, David J., 62 
Barber, Sr., Gary D., LC 
Barker, Lonnie B., JM 
Barker, Philip A., GE 
Barlow, James P., 62 
Barmann, Karl W., 62 
Barnes, Elwood M., 04 
Barnett, Beverly J., ND 
Barnett, George B., 08 
Barney, Harold S., 62 
Barr, Russell W., NF 
Barrett, Steven E., LG 
Barstad, Stuart E., GE 
Bartos, Francis J., 62 
Bauer, Walter R., 40 
Baum, Denis B., 26 
Beamon, Walter E., DC 
Beason, Kenneth G., 26 
Beck, Robert Patrick, 62 
Beckley, James W., NF 
Beckstrom, Edward A., 40 
Beebe, Wayne H., GC 
Beeson, Jr., Gilbert W., 44 
Bell, Gerald M., 26 

Bell, Mark E., 18 

Bell, Oledia F., DB 

Bell, Perry W., GE 

Belt, John C., 53 
Bement, Gary R., 08 
Bena, David J., 26 


Chaplains Who Served on Active Duty 


Bendig, James C., 68 
Bennett, David W., GE 
Bennett, Michael G., 57 
Benz, David H., 62 
Bergeron, Robert E., 62 
Bernard, Andre M., 62 
Bernstein, John |., GC 
Berny, Paul W., 62 
Berthelette, Ernest, 62 
Besteder, Richard C., JB 
Bias, Steven E., 04 
Bickers, Donald R., 08 
Bieberbach, John V., 26 
Bienvenu, Kenneth A., 62 
Biewend, Michael E., 62 
Bigelow, James C., NA 
Bilderback, Carl E., 08 
Bischoff, William J., 60 
Black, Bobby C., 44 
Black, Jr., Thomas W., 08 
Black, Vernon R., 24 
Blair, John R., DP 

Blair, Stephen N., 62 
Blaisdell, Travis L., 08 
Blanton, Richard L., DP 
Blase, Thomas L., 08 
Blattner, Joseph H., 62 
Blazek, Eugene E., 62 
Bluschke, Derrick W., 60 
Bogaard, Calvin L., JF 
Boggs, Jacob M., GE 
Boggs, William G., 40 
Bolden, Lorenzo L., DQ 
Boleyn, R. Lee, DR 

Boll, Kevin R., JB 
Bomberger, Gary D., GC 
Bonath, Harold D., NF 
Bond, John W., 08 
Booke, Peter W., 26 
Boone, Joseph F., 38 
Booth, John R., 08 
Booth, Stephen R., 62 
Bowers, George P., 08 
Boyle, James F., 62 
Boyles, Lemuel M., JP 
Bragdon, William A., 08 
Brantley, Clinton, DQ 
Braswell, Dwight R., 08 
Braswell, Levi E., 24 
Brault, Gilles J. R., 62 
Braun, Serran R., 62 
Breeding, David E., 08 
Brennan, Gerard M., 62 
Brenneman, Donald W., NF 
Brenneman, Wendell, DU 
Bretscher, Forrest F., 62 
Brezna, Raymond G., 62 
Bridgeman, Alfred W., 26 
Briggs, Kenneth E. J., 68 
Brinkley, Melvin R., NF 
Bristol, Wilfred R., DB 


Brogan, Edward T., LG 
Bronkema, Ralph W., DF 
Brooks, Gary D., GC 
Brooks, James, 24 
Brown, Alvin, DP 
Brown, Casimir K., DB 
Brown, Charles T., GB 
Brown, D. Bruce, 62 
Brown, James R., 08 
Brown, Michael A., NF 
Brown, ur., Preston C., 08 
Brown, Ross C., 38 
Brown, Thomas O., NF 
Browne, Vincent T., 62 
Browning, Jimmy M., 08 
Browning, Robert L., 08 
Broyles, David E., NF 
Brucato, Robert A., 62 
Bruning, Darrell W., 18 
Bruno, A. Robert, 62 
Bryant, Kent E., GE 
Bubb, Wilbur W., 44 
Buckalew, Lester T., 08 
Buffington, Gary W., JB 
Buice, Willie E., 08 
Burger, Francis J., 62 
Burnet, Donald T., 62 
Burnett, James E., 62 
Burroughs, Paul W., 05 
Burt, Gene E., 70 

Bush, Thomas R., NF 
Byington, James W., 08 
Byram, David P., 08 
Cadenhead, Curtis C., NF 
Caine, Martin J., 62 
Calkins, Raymond J., 62 
Callaway, James H. J., 10 
Callier, Samuel H., 44 
Campbell, Nicholas, DB 
Campbell, William W., 62 
Cannon, Paul L., GE 
Cannon, William D., 18 
Cantrell, Arthur B., 08 
Caparisos, John A., 53 
Carboy, Daniel J., 62 
Cardoza, Edward A., 62 
Carleton, Rhon V., LG 
Carlson, Gary L., 04 
Carlson, Greg W., LG 
Carlson, Janis D., LG 
Carney, Robert E., 04 
Carpenter, Rex E., NB 
Carr, Richard, 68 
Carroll, Juanitaelizabeth, DC 
Carter, Thomas S., LG 
Carter, Wilton C., 44 
Caskey, John L., 62 
Caspers, William A., 62 
Cassiero, Daniel A., 62 
Castanon, Eliezer, 02 
Cathy, Richard J., NF 
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Chace, Alston R., 26 
Chacko, Joseph C., 62 
Chaffee, Bob A., LG 
Chapman, James W., 68 
Chavez, Frank, 62 
Chaviano, Emilio A., NF 
Cheesman, Robert E., 62 
Chrisley, Karen T., NF 
Christenson, Don J., 38 
Christian, William, DJ 
Christianson, Thomas, DM 
Chumley, Theodore R., DM 
Clarahan, Michael R., 62 
Clayton, Bennie H., 08 
Cleary, Jr., William O., 68 
Clemons, Robert B. |., NF 
Cleveland, Reginald, DQ 
Cobb, Harrell L., LG 
Cochran, Dennis R., 08 
Cochran, Walter E., 56 
Cockrum, Alfred J., BB 
Coen, William E., 62 
Coggins, Michael C., 08 
Cole, Newton V., 08 
Coleman, James W., 02 
Collins, John A., 62 
Collins, John M., 62 
Collins, Robert C., EH 
Colohan, Edward A., 62 
Coltharp, Bruce R., 08 
Colton, Kenneth R., NF 
Condon, Jr., Thomas W., LB 
Conroy, Francis X., 62 
Cook, Darrell L., NF 
Cook, James L., JB 
Cooke, James R., 18 
Cooley, John A., 20 
Coonan, Jr., James J., 62 
Cooper, Merle D., NA 
Copeland, Claudette, 19 
Copeland, David M., 19 
Copeland, Isaac M., 08 
Copsey, Roy D., 24 
Corbitt, James C., NA 
Cordner, Robert R., 38 
Cornthwaite, David, 16 
Corrigan, Michael, 62 
Cosby, Samuel, GC 
Costagliola, Salvatore M., 62 
Cote, David P., 62 
Cottrill, Charles D., 26 
Coulthard, Gregory, 62 
Courter, Walter M. |., GE 
Cowan, Leonard S., DP 
Cowell, Donald M., 06 
Craig, Layloni L., NF 
Crawford, Dan S., 04 
Crawford, Nathaniel, 19 
Creary, James E., 62 
Crocker, David E., LH 
Crooks, James D., 08 


Crosby, George K., 08 
Crosby, Robert H., 08 
Crossman, Steven A., NF 
Cruthirds, Robert E., ND 
Cuneo, James J., 62 
Cunningham, Gregory, DQ 
Curry, James A., DT 
Curry, Lamar C., 04 
Curtis, Thomas R., 18 
Cusack, John J., 62 
Cusick, Larence R., 06 
Custer, Greggory E., JF 
Cutter, James N., 08 
Cyr, David H., 04 
Czartorynski, David, 62 
Dabrowski, George J., 62 
Daley, Neil F., 62 

Dane, Warren T., EH 
D’Angelo, Salvatore J., 62 
Daniels, Charles L., NA 
Daniels, James W., 38 
Darlington, Keith A., 19 
Davenport, John M., GC 
Davenport, Richard, 16 
Davidson, Charles N., 10 
Davis, Sr., Jack W., BB 
Davis, Paul D., NA 
Davis, Richard J., GC 
Dawson, Lewis E., 08 
DeAntonio, Michael, 62 
DeBlieux, Earl V., 62 
DeGweck, Stephen W., GE 
Deimeke, Louis E., 62 
Demers, Richard D., 62 
Dempsey, John K., 26 
Dendinger, William J., 62 
Depriter, Richard L., LG 
Desrosiers, Jr., Norman, 26 
Diab, Thomas P., 62 
Dickens, Jan J., NF 
Dickey, Richard J., 44 
Dicks, John, NF 

Dicks, Willie F., NF 
Dillon, James P., 62 
Diphe, Juan M., 62 
DiRenzo, Michael J., 62 
Dittmer, Glenn R., GE 
Ditucci, Ralph L., 62 
Dixon, James R., 62 
Dobson, Howard W., BH 
Donahugh, Donald E., 62 
Donnelly, John M., 50 
Donnelly, Sean J., 62 
Doonan, John A., 62 
Dorgan, William J., 62 
Doughtie, Robert J., 16 
Doyle, Lawrence J., 62 
Drag, Rayner R., 62 
Dresko, John J., 53 
Drucker, James N., 62 
DuDash, Harold G., 53 
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Dull, Jeffry A., 68 
Duncan, Earl R., 08 
Duncan, George, DP 
Duncan, Michael W., 24 
Dunn, Richard B., 62 
Dunn, Jr., Robert D., 62 
Durbin, Ronald D., 08 
Dusza, Donald W., 62 
Dwyer, Dennis M., 62 
Dwyer, John F., 62 
Dzik, Richard F., 62 
Eagar, James, 18 
Eason Ill, Louis H., 68 
Echols, Charles W., LA 
Edelin, Richard A., 62 
Edwards, Robert D., 62 
Egan, John R., 62 
Ehrlich, Irvin S., 36 
Eisemann, Richard G., 40 
Elliott, Harold, EM 
Elliott, Jack W., 08 
Elliott, Richard G., 08 
Ellison Ill, Ervin D., CF 
Elwell, James T., 12 
Engler, David E., 68 
Erickson, Terese A., 16 
Ericson, Rodger T., 40 
Eustes, Jr., Alfred W., NF 
Evans, Paul R., LG 
Ewing, Bruce, DB 
Fahner, David W., LG 
Faierstein, Morris, 36 
Fain, Philip J., 06 
Fairless, Mark W., 08 
Falcone, Emilio, 62 
Farris, Claude B., 08 
Farrugia, William C., 62 
Fash, Vernon L., 08 
Fedor, Edward P., LG 
Fedor, Leroy L., 62 
Feely, Patrick F., 62 
Feld, David R., 36 
Felker, Lester G., JG 
Fenton, Eric D., 26 
Fernandes, Diogo, 62 
Fernandez, Jose L., 62 
Fetherston, Richard J., 62 
Fey, Thomas J., 62 
Fields, Randolph, 19 
Figel, Terence J., 62 
Figueroa, Daniel L., 04 
Fisher, Philip J., 08 
Fitzgerald, Crozier K., 38 
Fitzgerald, Matthew, 62 
Flake, Layne E., 38 
Flake, Wayne H., 38 
Flattery, John J., 62 
Flax, lra M., 36 
Fletcher, David W., 18 
Fletcher, Patrick J., 62 
Flood, Peter J., 62 


Fluellen, Michael L., DB 
Fogltance, Jerry C., JF 
Foote, Phillips K., 44 
Foster, Lowel D., 50 
Foust, Edward A., 24 
Foutz, Jr., Martin F., GA 
Fox, Winston P., 08 
Francis, Donald K., 58 
Franks, David L., GE 
Franks, William D., 44 
Freeto, Sharon M., NF 
Frick, Stephen L., NF 
Friedman, Maurice L., 26 
Frissell, Charles R., LG 
Fruechte, Leland L., 68 
Fueger, Richard F., 62 
Fuemmeler, James R., 62 
Funkhouser, Morton, NF 
Gable, James R., 40 
Gaeta, David R., 62 
Gaffney, Donovan V., NF 
Gallagher, John G., 62 
Gallagher, Robert A., 62 
Gallagher, Ronald E., DD 
Gallen, Jeffery S., GE 
Gaillenbach, Thomas E., 62 
Galloway, Edward E., NF 
Garcia, Avelino, NF 
Garcia, Jr., Jose L., GE 
Gardner, Robert W., LH 
Gardner, Scott R., 08 
Garner, James A., ED 
Garvey, Gary R., GE 
Garzelli, Gary B., CF 
Gasparovic, Eugene C., 62 
Gavin, Ronald M., 04 
Gay, Clifton J., 10 
Gaylord, Larrie E., 24 
Geller, Charles A., 62 
Geller, Selwyn G., 36 
Genereux, Patrick E., 26 
Gervais, Guy J., 62 
Getts, Harland R., 08 
Gilbertson, Gary R., 26 
Gilhooley, John P., 62 
Gilman, Robert R., 26 
Glatts, Joseph M., 62 
Goff, Jr., William M., GE 
Golden, Jr., Joseph E., NF 
Golding, Walter E., CE 
Gonsalves, Norman T., 62 
Goodlin, Gary R., EM 
Goodman, John G., 06 
Goodwin, Clarence B., JB 
Gorman, William A., 62 
Gosnell, Wayne E., DV 
Gosselin, Lawrence, 62 
Govan, Nurjhan B., DB 
Gower, Robert G., 70 
Grace, William A., 66 
Grandison, Alfred B., BE 
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Grant, Roger M., JF 
Grau, Steven J., DD 
Graves, William L., 70 
Greco, Raymond W., 62 
Greene, Richard H., 62 
Greger, Paul R., CG 
Griffin, Harry E., 08 
Grimmett, Jr., Philip E., NA 
Grochowski, Bernard, 62 
Gronowski, Ronald V., 62 
Grosse, David G., 50 
Grover, Dana E., 24 
Guetersloh, Ralph A., GC 
Guggisberg, Fannalou, 08 
Guico, Manuel R., 62 
Guild, Jeffrey G., LG 
Gurr, Robert M., 38 
Gutierrez, Jose M., 62 
Gwinn, Andrew O., DC 
Hadalski, Andrew D., 62 
Hadley, Robert W., LG 
Hadlock, Charles E., 06 
Hagler, Donaid W., 08 
Hale, Lowell, NF 

Haley, Patrick J., NF 
Hall, James P., 50 

Hall, Karen L., LG 

Hail, Richard M., 57 
Halloran, Jerome D., 62 © 
Halstead, Philip E., 62 
Hamilton, Jr., Frank M., LG 
Hamilton, Goldberg D., DB 
Hamilton, Terrell E., 26 
Hamilton, Victor W., DG 
Hamilton, William E., 08 
Hamm, Jr., Robert P., 24 
Hancock, Jimmie L., 08 
Handeland, Larry L., GE 
Hanley, Dennis P., 62 
Hanna, Joseph E., 12 
Hanrahan, William P., 62 
Hansen, Peter M., 38 
Hardin, Newton R. N., 08 
Hardman, Steven M., 38 
Hardwick, Jerry D., NF 
Harlin, Donald J., 06 
Harned, Marion T., JB 
Harnett, James R., 10 
Harris, Howard E., LG 
Harris, John V., 10 
Harris, Marlin L., GC 
Harris, Walter M., 26 
Hart, Edward B., DC 
Hart, Raymond C., DC 
Hartsell, Franklin, 44 
Hartsfield, Wayland, 08 
Hartwell, Richard M., DF 
Hartzheim, Michael, GE 
Hatcher, Edgar W., GE 
Hawkins, Carl T., 10 
Hawkins, Richard J., 38 


Hayes, Harold E., CG 
Headley, Richard A., 08 
Heather, Thomas V., NF 
Heckman, Allen L., 68 
Heflin, James G., CA 
Heffernan, Thomas A., 62 
Heis, Clarence G., 62 
Hellstern, John R., 24 
Helms, Raymond, DC 
Hemkens, Edward B., 62 
Henderson, Harold C., 68 
Henderson, Ruth E., 08 
Henderson, Theodore, 18 
Hendon, Lawrence W., 70 
Hendricks, Robert E., 44 
Hendry, Owen J., 62 
Hennessy, Joseph P., 62 
Henry, Gerald S., NF 
Henschel, Kenneth W. GC 
Herbert, Douglas G., NA 
Herbert, Stephen R., NF 
Hermanson, Sheldon E., 40 
Hernandez, Ricardo, 62 
Herring, Patrick A., 08 
Hesgard, Randon N., 02 
Hess, Stephen D., 38 
Hibbard, Maurice B., 58 
Higginbotham, Robert, 62 
Higgins, Francis E., 62 
Higgins, Richard B., 62 
Higgs, Sr., Gary L., 08 
Highfill, Henry B., 62 
Highsmith, Darrell, 08 
Hill, Gary F., NF 

Hill, Leon E., NF 

Hill, Raymond J., 62 
Hillard, Harriet, 01 

Hines, Dale A., JJ 

Hines, Ralph H., 08 
Hinsch, Ray W., DR 
Hobbs, Mark S., DL 
Hochreiter, Robert, 62 
Hockaday, Albert A., LG 
Hoffman, Sydney L., 36 
Hollenberg, Todd D., 16 
Holler, Jr., Adlai C., NA 
Holler, Adlai S., NE 
Holtzclaw, Morris J., NF 
Homer, Arthur R., DE 
Horton, Carl E., 06 
Houge, Gerald A., GE 
Hough, James M., JM 
Houseman, Harry E., NA 
Howard, Lindsey J., DB 
Hubbard, Beryl T., LH 
Hubbard, Jonathan W., JB 
Hucabee, Wallace M., 08 
Hudson, Donald R., 62 
Huhn, Donald W., 62 
Hum, Richard K., JJ 
Humenay, Robert L., 62 
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Hunt, Mansfield E., 44 
Hunt, Robert, 08 

Hunter, Brian K., GE 
Hunter, Wallace W., 04 
Hutsler, Charles R., NA 
Hutson, Dennis, NF 
Hyder, Leslie R., LG 
Ippolito, Robert F., 62 
Irby, Perry B., DQ 

Irvin, Henry C., 08 
Isenberg, Herbert L., LG 
Israel, Kenneth R., 08 
Jahren, John C., GE 
James, Jeff A., JC 
Janes, Jadell, NF 
Janner, Robert T., LB 
Janovec, Janet J., LG 
Janovec, Jon F., LG 
Jasper, Eddie C., DP 
Jemerson, Robert L., 06 
Jensen, Harold M., LG 
Jeselnick, Stephen, 62 
Jewett, Russell E., 08 
Johnson, Andrew D., DG 
Johnson, Arnold G., 40 
Johnson, Carrol L., 08 
Johnson, Dwight D., 46 
Johnson, Gregory M., 24 
Johnson, Junius W., 50 
Johnson, Marion M., 08 
Johnson, Mervin R., JJ 
Johnson, Raymond L., DT 
Johnson, Richard A., NF 
Johnston, Joe F., NF 
Johnston, John R., 08 
Johnston, Robert F., 62 
Jones, Douglas O., 58 
Jones, Hiram L., NF 
Jones, James A., NF 
Jones, James M., CA 
Jones, Michael T., 08 
Jordan, Maryon C., 62 
Juaire, Joseph A., 62 
Kaczmarek, James A., 62 
Kahlich, Daniel P., 62 
Kahn, Justin G. G., 62 
Kaiser, Roman F., 62 
Karle, Mark E., GE 
Kasperek, Richard N., 62 
Kassis, Daniel F., 62 
Kastigar, John J., 62 
Keane, Thomas F., 62 
Keith, Lawrence F., 08 
Keith, Steven E., BB 
Keller, Ralph E., 24 
Kelley, Benjamin F., 08 
Kelley, Kenneth T., 08 
Kelling, Ronald H., 08 
Kelly, William J., 62 
Kendall, George L., 24 
Kennedy, Clayton M., CD 


Kenney, John B., 62 
Kerley, Clyde N., 08 

King, James W., 06 
Kinney, James W., GE 
Kinney, John M., 62 
Kinsey, Hugh R., 08 
Kircus, Ernest E., 08 
Kiryluk, Nicholas T., 53 
Kitterman, Dennis K., LG 
Klaasen, Thomas G., DF 
Klein, Alan M., 36 
Knighton, Gerald R., 08 
Knorr, Tom J., 26 
Knowles, Jeremy H., 26 
Knowles, Richard K., LG 
Knudsen, Olin R., GE 
Knutson, Jr., Wayne R., 40 
Koah, Timothy A., LG 
Koch, Glenn A., 40 
Koeninger, Francis F., 62 
Kohl, Gary D., 10 

Kok, Louis E., DF 
Kolmer, Allen A., 68 
Kondratick, John N., 53 
Koser, Jr., Rudolph J., 62 
Kostenko, Alexander, AJ 
Kovalcin, John A., 62 
Krause, Theodore C., 40 
Krauss, Jr., Robert M., DY 
Krick, Howard K., 62 
Krieger, Eugene R., 08 
Krieger, Wilfred L., 62 
Krogman, David L., 62 
Krozser, John J., 62 
Kuan, Joseph S., 62 
Kucera, Edward J., 62 
Kucharski, Richard J., 62 
Kurzak, John F., 62 
Labinger, Marvin L., 36 
Laghezza, Bernardin, 62 
Lambert, Peter S., 62 
Lamby, Robert James, 62 
Lamy, Raymond J., 62 
Landham, Jackson W., 08 
Landman, Nathan M., 36 
Langehough, Steven O., 68 
LaPlante, Joseph A., 62 
Larche, Jr., Lucien E., 44 
Larkin, James K., 38 
Larsen, Steven M., GC 
Lattis, Herbert L., 62 

Law, Charles F., CA 
Lawson, Hezekiah R., DC 
Lederer, Donald R., EH 
LeDoux, Louis V., 62 
Lee, William L., 62 
Leeds, Robert S., NF 
Legacy, Joseph Edward, 08 
Lemons, Rita A., DG 
Lenihan, John P., 62 
Leurck, Raymond J., 62 
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Lewin, Fred, 36 

Lewis, Charles W., 08 
Lewis, Jerry D., NF 
Lewis, Keith H., 26 
Lewis, Leo T., 62 
Lifschiz, Leland H., 36 
Liggins, Bennie R., DE 
Lim, Joseph D., 62 
Linge, Curtis D., 18 
Lipscomb, William W., 26 
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Mattison, Walter H., NA 
Mattox, William H., 08 
Matusiewicz, Daniel, 62 
Mawhorr, Conan P., 62 
Mayernick, Frank P., 53 
McAllister, Marvin, 10 
McAllister, Robert L., 44 
McCahon, Joseph F., 62 
McCain, Steven P., NF 
McCarty, Dennis K., 18 


McCausland, Joseph E., 62 
McClanahan, Joseph E., CA 
McClendon, Estee M., DP 
McClurg, Thomas L., 68 


Livesay, George B., 70 
Locklin, Charles H., 08 
Long Ill, Lewis C., DN 
Lordemann, Francis W., 62 


Losey, Christopher, JF 
Lovett, Michael J., 08 
Lovin, Dennis A., 08 
Luck, Robert O., 62 


McCormack, Janet R., 06 
McCulloh, Ralph E., NF 
McDonald, Paul F., 62 
McDonough, John P., 62 


Luckett, Jr., Byron E., LG 
Ludwig, Alexander P., 62 
Ludwig, Jr., Paul W., 40 
Ludwikoski, James E., 62 
Lundin, John O., GE 


McDonough, Terence M., 62 
McDonough, Timothy T., 62 
McDuffy, Jr., Walter N., DP 
McEntarfer, Martin A., NA 
McFarland, Frederich S., LH 


Luongo, John H., 62 
Lynch, Bob C., JQ 
Lyngdal, Lloyd W., GB 
Lyons, John F., 62 
Lyons, Leo J., 62 
Maack, David R., GC 
Macrander, Charles, 06 
Macy, Gary P., JK 
Madden, Wayne S., 44 
Maechler, Gerald T., 62 
Maher, Robert G., 62 
Mahon, John J., 62 
Mahoney, John F., 62 
Majerus, Daniel J., 62 
Malinsky, Gregory J., 62 
Mallory, Jerry J., 24 
Malnar, Matthew G., 62 
Malone, John W., LB 
Mann, John L., NF 
Manning, Joseph H., 62 
Margitich, Michael, 53 
Markwalder, David E., LG 
Marmon, Elliott M., 36 
Marshall, Gerald W., 08 
Marshall, William J., DQ 
Martin, Christian H., 58 
Martin, John J., 62 
Martin, Melvin E., 08 
Martin, Richard B., 62 
Martin, Victor T., 62 
Martin, William F., 62 
Martinez, James A., 68 
Martinez, William G., 62 
Mathis Ill, Harry P., NF 
Matsumoto, Isamu, 13 


Matthews III, Joseph C., LG 


Matthews, Larry A., NF 
Mattimore, William, 62 


McGahren, Joseph J., 62 
McGarry, William C., 62 
McGerity, Francis X., 62 
McGinty, Edward S., 62 
McGowen, Alfred M., NF 
McGraw, ur., William M., 08 
McGuffey, Kenneth D., 08 
McGugan, Joseph H., 08 
McGuin, Lawrence J., NF 
McGuire, Richard S., 62 
Mcintosh, Gene K., 08 
McLemore, Philip G., 38 
McMahon, John B., 62 
McManus, Robert T., 62 
McManus, Thomas, 62 
McMullen, Francis R., 62 
McNalis, John P., 62 
McNamara, Joseph C., 62 
McPhee, Richard S., 44 
McPheeters, Chilton W., NF 
McPherson, Robert H., 68 
McReynolds, Lelan D., 68 
McRobbie, Marget E., LC 


McRobbie-Fowler, Elaine M., LC 


Mead, Leland C., 62 
Meade, John F., 62 
Meekins, Lorenza R., DC 
Meeks, Alfred W., 08 
Mellott, Howard V., 44 
Melson, Jr., Lance E., 68 
Merrell, Robert E., LG 
Merrill, Steven J., 38 
Metcalf, Frank D., 08 
Meyer, John R., 70 
Mickens, Wilbert L., DT 
Mikalofsky, Hilarion A., 62 
Mikkelson, Scott M., 62 
Milcetich, Jr., Paul P., 62 
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Miller, James P., 62 
Millian, Ronald A., NF 
Mills, Forrest D., NF 
Millsaps, James W., 08 
Minor, Thomas J., 40 
Mintegui, Marc A., 62 
Minton, Dean L., 08 
Moffatt, Jack F., NA 
Moffitt, Robert E., 62 
Mongeon, Peter M., 62 
Montana, David A., 04 
Montecalvo, Carlo F., 62 
Monti, Robert M., 62 
Monty, Raymond P., 62 
Moore, Jack T., NA 
Moore, Robert M., LG 
Moore, Thermon E., 08 
Moore, William C., 62 
Moreau, Ernest P., 62 
Moreno, Antonio O., 62 
Morgan, Guy, 62 
Morgan, Martin S., NF 
Morrow, David Lee, DN 
Morton, Darrell D., GE 
Morton, Joseph A., DB 
Mosier, Leslie H., DG 
Mosley, Larry D., NF 
Motsay, Joseph R., 62 
Motzer, Paul D., 44 
Mueller, Jerome D., 62 
Mulnix, John R., 62 
Mundinger, Jr., Carl S., GC 
Munsell, Richard F., 62 
Murphy, Thomas W., 08 
Myers, James T., 44 
Nadine, Jerome E., 62 
Nanney, Phillip M., 68 
Narron, John B., 10 
Naslund, Sebastian C., 62 
Naughton, John T., 62 
Navarro, Conrado E., 08 
Nee, Eugene O., 62 
Neese, Maurice L., JJ 
Nelms, Daniel H., JO 
Nelson, Kenneth E., GE 
Nelson, Jr., Samuel D., 68 
Nelson, Sigurd J., 40 
Neuberger, Jeffrey L., 06 
Newland, Ronald A., 62 
Nichols, Jr., Edward P., 62 
Nichols, Henry P., 62 
Nicholson, Patrick, 62 
Nicita, Vincent R., 62 
Nicolai, Steven J., GE 
Nielsen, Ralph R., 38 
Nigolian, Daniel H., NF 
Nolan, Jr., John H., 62 
Nordstrand, Henry A., 40 
Norsworthy, George C., NA 
North, Jr., James J., 02 
North, Leslie G., NF 


Nowel, Gregory W., 62 
Nowell, Glenn W., 08 
Oberheide, Richard D., 26 
O’Connor, Brian M., 62 
O’Day, Sr., Gary L., 08 
O’Dell, Robert E., DG 
Oditt, Robert K., 24 
O’Donnell, Michael R., EK 
Ofsdahl, Donald C., GB 
Ofsdahl, Scott A., GE 
O’Halloran, Joycharity, JO 
O’Hara, John M., 62 
Ojeda, Luis A., LJ 

Okon, Eugene J., 62 
Oldham, Hazel V., 06 
Oldham, James T., 06 
O’Leary, Cornelius P., 62 
O’Leary, Niall F., 62 
Olszyk, Thomas P., 62 
O’Malley, James G., 62 
O’Neal, Charles M., 08 
O’Neill, Michael F., 62 
Orengo, Gloria J., 04 
O’Riordan, Jeremiah A., 62 
O’Rourke, Thomas J., 62 
Osborne, Connell, LG 
Osinski, Ronald V., 62 
Otero, Daniel F., JB 
O’Toole, James P., 62 
Otterstein, Paul L., GE 
Otto, Peter B., 62 
Owens, Harold B., DB 
Owens, Ottly J., 08 
Oxman, Brett C., 36 
Page, Bobby V., 08 
Page, Sr., Leon D., LG 
Painter, Jr., Mack R., 68 
Park, David M., 08 
Parkinson, Richard R., 06 
Passamonte, Frances, 04 
Pastore, Peter J., 62 
Patrick, James D., NF 
Patrick, John H., 62 
Patton, Patrick G., 62 
Payne, S. Jack, 08 
Pearson, John R., 68 
Pearson, Roger H., GA 
Pearson, Wallace K., 04 
Pegues, David K., 44 
Peine, Leslie A., NF 
Pelesh, Gregory H., 53 
Perez, Benjamin, JC 
Perry, Charles W., NF 
Perry, Clifton S., 08 
Perry, Gary R., NF 
Person, Alexander J., DC 
Peterson, Don E., NF 
Pfaff, Thomas A., JB 
Phelps, Gary W., GC 
Phillips, Robert N., 08 
Pickering, Melvin H., 08 
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Pickett, Sr., Lanelle, 10 


Piepkorn, Gary A., GC 
Pierson, John W., 62 
Pineault, Alan J., 06 
Pippin, Gordon W., JB 
Pitts, Jerry P., 08 
Plested, Robert W. H., 26 
Plummer, James R., 62 
Plush, Robert L., 62 
Pogue, Ashley N., 44 
Poock, Richard F., 40 
Popeleski, Frank X., 62 
Porter, Edwin A., 24 
Posey, Charles R., NA 
Poston, John R., 10 
Potter, Lorraine K., 06 
Powell, Daniel N., NF 
Powell, Jo Ann, 24 
Predoehl, Theodore G., 40 
Preller, Scott F., 16 
Preskenis, James T., 62 
Pressley, Jr., Clyde F., NF 
Preston, Jerold L., GE 
Prez, Daniel J., 62 

Price, James E., 68 
Pruss, Rodney Lee A., 62 
Pryor, George R., 62 
Pusch, Richard K., 62 
Quandt, Walter H., GC 
Quates, Jr., Henry E., 08 
Quinn, Howard X., 62 
Quinn, John L., 62 
Quinn, Lawrence T., 62 
Ramsey, Kenneth C., NF 
Rando!, Thomas W., 24 
Rasberry, John E., 08 
Rathjen, David E., 10 
Ray, Harold, DP 

Ray, Samuel A., 08 
Rayfield, Joel G., 08 
Reed, Jr., Herrie L., DQ 
Reeves, Donald D., 58 
Regan, Richard J., 62 
Reid, Michael J., 62 
Reilly, David F., 62 
Reilly, F. Joseph, 62 
Reinke, Friedrich W., GA 
Relic, John M., 62 
Renne, Eric S., LG 
Revello, James P., 62 
Reynolds, Marion S., 08 
Rhoads, William L., NF 
Rhyne, Jerry L., 68 

Rice, Frank A., 08 

Rice, Harold A., GB 
Rice, Jerry L., 58 

Rice, William L., GE 
Rich, Steven R., NF 
Richard, George S., 28 
Richard, Leon J., 62 
Richards, John F., NA 
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Richardson, Cecil R., 04 
Richardson, George, 08 
Richardson, Thomas, NA 
Richart, Paul F., 62 
Rider, Paul G., NF 

Riggs, Danny C., 08 
Ritsema, Jack D., DU 
Riza, Bradford L., 08 
Robbins, Alvie E., 04 
Roberts, Alexander B., 38 
Roberts, Jr., John B. G., 26 
Robertson, Garland L., 08 
Robinson, Michael L., 08 
Robinson, Robert E., 44 
Robinson, Travis C., DE 
Robinson, Wallace H., 24 
Robnett, Warren R., 04 
Robson, Dwight, DP 
Rockenstein, James E., 62 
Rogers, Glenn D., BH 
Romano, Michael, DU 
Roof, Francis M., 62 
Roop, David D., 58 
Roquemore, Jimmy A., 08 
Rosenfeld, Richard H., LG 
Ross, Curtis E., 26 

Ross, Robert J., 62 
Rosser, Richard H., LH 
Roth, Gary E., 53 
Rothman, Robert C., 20 
Rowell, Albert J., NF 
Rowland, Charles R., 10 
Rozman, James D., CG 
Rusche, George M., 40 
Rush Ill, William A., GE 
Russell, Donald L., NA 
Rutkowski, Edward A., 62 
Ryan, Barry E., 62 

Ryan, Patrick J., 62 
Ryan, Timothy K., 62 
Sacus, Samuel S., 62 
Saethre, John M., GE 
Safraniec, Joseph N., 62 
Salinas, Juan, NA 
Salmon, Gary R., JB 
Saluta, Froilan A., 62 
Samf, David A., 10 
Sanchez, Mark, 70 
Sanchez, Raul N., 62 
Sanders, John C., NF 
Sanders, John S., 08 
Sandi, Thomas P., 62 
Sands, James A., 24 
Sanford, Benjamin F., NF 
Sannes, Thomas L., CA 
Saria, Jeremias, G., 68 
Sassman, William A., 26 
Saulnier, Donald F., 62 
Saunders, James D., GC 
Savage, Jr., Leon E., GC 
Sawyer, Dale M., 24 
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Scanlan, Patrick M., 62 
Schaick, Steven A., 68 
Schiffer, James A., 62 
Schiltz, Roger J., 62 
Schneider, Edward L., 40 
Schnipke, Eugene H., 62 
Schoenborn, Ernest F., 40 
Schreiter, Daniel A., 62 
Schroeder, David J., GE 
Schrum, Everett C., NF 
Schuelein, Virgil L., GC 
Schueller, Laverne L., 62 
Schuermann, William S., 24 
Schwartzman, Joel R., 36 
Scott, Phillip H., 16 
Scott, Jr., Simon H., 58 
Scrimshaw, David J., 08 
Seaman, James C., 08 
Seastrunk, Jr., Charles E., GA 
Seaton, Terrell S., EN 
Secret, John J., JC 
Seidlitz, Charles C., BO 
Selleck, John P., 62 
Sessions, David C., 56 
Shaffer, Clair W., NA 
Shaw, Glen B., 38 
Shealy, Walter W., GE 
Sheerin, James O., 62 
Shelton, Charles E., 62 
Shepanski, Donatus C., 62 
Sherman Il, Frank W., 68 
Sherwood, Jay R., 50 
Shields, James P., 62 
Shindel, Katherine A., NF 
Shreve, Thomas M., 44 
Shroyer, Francis D., 04 
Siefkes, Steven C., BO 
Sikes, Jr., William G., 24 
Sill, Steven T., JB 
Simmons, Billy Earl, 04 
Simmons, Charles M., 64 
Simmons, Harold W., 08 
Simmons, John C., JN 
Simon, William J., DB 
Simpson, Tony, BG 
Sinclair, Roger A., 62 
Singletary, John D., 08 
Singleton, Jerry A., 08 
Sirianni, Klaus W., 62 
Skipper, Bryant R., 04 
Slater, Douglas J. S., LG 
Slater, Jasper E., 06 
Smalley, Stephen M., NF 
Smidt, Hensman J., LG 
Smith, Donald R., 08 
Smith, Jr., Eldon R., 44 
Smith, Gary L., 24 

Smith, Jasper J., 41 
Smith, Malcolm E., 08 
Smith, Richard W., NF 
Smith, Steward A., 08 


Smith, William N., 62 
Snable, Robert M., LG 
Snyder, Gordon E., DD 
Snyder, James A., LG 
Sobin, Roger M., LG 
Sokolis, William D., 08 
Solano, John O., 08 
Somma, Jr., James E., 62 
Sorce, Jr., John J., 62 
Sorrow, Eva C., JQ 
Sparks, Kelly S., NF 
Spearman, Richard E., DP 
Spence, Mark J., LC 
Spencer, Henry L., 24 
Spingath, Stephen E., CG 
Sprague, Earl G., 08 
Spring, Mark P., 62 
Sprowl, Richard E., ND 
Srode, John S., 62 
Stacy, Michael J., 38 
Stainman, Theodore H., 36 
Stanford, Mark S., 04 
Stavrevsky, Ken J., 53 
Steele, Rodney G., NF 
Steen, Raymond A., 62 
Stefero, John W., 53 
Stendahl, Howard D., GE 
Stenger, William H., 62 
Stephenson, Patrick C., 62 
Stewart, Dale F., 44 
Stewart, Paul C., JC 
Stewart, Paul E., 62 
Stine, David E., 08 
Stocks, Karen H., LG 
Stork, Wayne L., NA 
Stovall, Jon R., ED 
Strickhausen, Leslie W., JL 
Stricklin, William M., 08 
Stroud, Robert C., GE 
Stryjewski, John J., 62 
Stuller, Joseph F., 44 
Sturch, George T., 08 
Sturgill, Timothy M., CE 
Stutts, Charlie R., 08 
Suhoza, John E., 62 
Sullivan, Joseph T., 62 
Sumpter, Ronald K., NA 
Supa, Joseph, 62 
Swanson, Carl J., GE 
Swanson, Loren E., GE 
Swanson, Richard A., 26 
Sweat, Larry E., 08 
Sweeney, Leo T., 62 
Sweitzer, Donald W., JG 
Swetnam, Roy W., 62 
Swygert, Darryl L., DQ 
Sykes, Carl E., DB 
Szufel, Adam E., 62 
Taitano, Miguel A., 10 
Talcott, Brian D., 16 
Tandy, Benjamin F., DQ 
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Tarrant, Jr., John L., LG 
Taylor, Donald E., 08 
Taylor, Gloria O., 04 
Taylor, James R., 08 
Taylor, Shelby B., DE 
Taylor, Thomas E., 62 
Thomas, Arthur S., 62 
Thomas, James P., 62 
Thomas, Meredith J., 06 
Thomas, Wilton B., 44 
Thomason, Billy G., 08 
Thompson, Arthur E., 44 
Thompson, Danny R., 24 
Thompson, James N., 62 
Thompson, John L., DE 
Thompson, Kenneth R., 08 
Thompson, Lee M., JA 
Thompson, William D., 62 
Thornton, Bobby C., CD 
Thornton, Michael, 18 
Thorsen, Henry B., 62 
Thurman, James M., NF 
Tibus, Andrew J., 26 
Timm, Jeffrey T., 24 
Timmons, Millard G., 26 
Tipton, Harry S., 26 
Tolbert, |. V., DB 

Toledo, Nelson T., 62 
Tomicky, Ronald B., 62 
Toner, Patrick A., 62 
Toney, Victor J., NB 
Torgerson, Steven M., 02 
Towne, Larry E., JG 
Townsend, James E., 44 
Tran, Joseph J., 62 
Travis, Clyde R., 18 
Tripp, Robert J., 68 
Troik, Raymond A., 62 
Truitt, Jr., John G., 68 
Truslow, Kenneth M., DQ 
Tuck, Rodney E., 08 
Turley, Sean F., 62 
Turner, James S., 57 
Tyler, Milton O., 08 
Ullrich Donald W., 68 
Underwood, Gary E., 62 
Underwood, Joel L., 02 
Underwood, Ronald F., 08 
Unrath, Thomas R., GE 
Updegrove, George H., NA 
Utley, Vernard T., 08 
Vail, John D., 62 

Valen, David L., GB 

Van Sickle, Brian R., JJ 
Vandesteeg, Marinus G., DF 
Vanworth, Clyde E., 08 
Vaughn, Earl F., NA 
Vaughn, Wally G., DQ 
Vaughn, William J., 24 
Vella, Joseph C., 62 
Viise, Michael G., GA 
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Volmi, Dennis G., 62 

Von Seggern, Lyle E., GE 
Vu, Joseph P. M., 62 
Waday, Jr., John J., 06 
Wade, James W., JA 
Wagener, John M., 62 
Wagner, Joseph R., 62 
Walker, Floyd A., DC 
Walker, James H., 57 
Walker, Ruth M., 06 
Walker, William M., JC 
Wallace, Curtis D., 72 
Wallace, John E., 24 
Wallace, Sr., William T., 08 
Walling, Lawrence E., 62 
Wallroth, Joseph R., 62 
Walsh, Jr., Andrew J., 62 
Walsh, Francis J., 62 
Walters, Eddie L., DQ 
Walters, Lee A., JF 
Waniz, Earl B., GE 

Ward, Jerome A., 62 
Ward, John D., JO 

Ward, Johnnie D., 50 
Warford, Kenneth A., CA 
Warren, Ruth M. W., 06 
Washington, George R., DC 
Washington, Reuben K., DQ 
Watkins, Clarence N., 62 
Wawrzynski, Edward A., 62 
Way, Joseph C., 44 
Weaver, Billy H., BG 
Weber, Michael J., 62 
Weiss, Everett L., NA 
Welsh, Harlan E., 26 
Wengert, Janet R., 41 
Wentrcek, Stephen W., GE 
Westall, Thomas G., JJ 
Wheeler, Cherri S., 08 
White, Alan J., 62 

White, Douglas B., NA 
White, Stanley E., 08 
Whitley, John G., NF 
Whittington, Michael C., 18 
Wiegele, Lloyd W., 62 
Wiemers, William R., NA 
Wiersum, Karl J., DF 
Wiggins, Arthur E., DQ 
Wilborn, Jr., James A., 08 
Wilbourne, Henry B., NF 
Wilcox, Jack F., 08 
Wilder, Lewis A., NF 
Wilks, Jr., Robert L., DE 
Williams, Anthony C., 62 
Williams, Doc R., 20 
Williams, James E., NF 
Williams, Melvin S., DB 
Williams, Ray C., DB 
Williams, Russell D., LG 
Williamson, Jack D., 32 
Willis, John T., 18 


Faith Group Codes 


Willis, Paul F., 06 

Wills, Larry E., 06 
Wilshek, David E., GC 
Wilson, Donald L., LG 
Wilson, Donald R., LG 
Wilson, Jr., James F., 40 
Wilson, James R., 08 
Wilson, Theodore J., NA 
Winburg, Roger S., CG 
Wineberg, Robert M., 08 
Withee, Roger A., NF 
Wollenburg, David W., GC 
Wood, John R., 18 
Wood, Richard D., 04 
Worner, George J., NA 
Wretlind, Dennis O., 10 
Wuerffel, Jon L., GC 
Wuerffel, Theodore L., GC 
Yablonsky, Gabriel F., 62 
Yanez, David A., 06 
Yates, Edcort D., 02 
Yeun, Paul L., NF 
Yonitch, Jr., Adam, 53 
Young, Bernard L., 62 
Young, James L., JB 
Youngblood, John L., 18 
Zachman, Clarence J., 62 
Zebron, Samuel, 62 
Zeller, Leonard H., 62 
Ziegler, Austin H., LC 
Zimbrick, Edward C., 40 
Zimmerman, Donald M., NB 
Zinzer, Walter W., 62 
Zirzow, Wayne H., GC 
Zoshak, William H., 62 
Zumwalt, Vasten E., 08 
Zyskind, Howard B., 36 


FAITH GROUP CODES 


00 No Preference Record 

02 Seventh-day Adventists 

04 Assemblies of God 

05 Grace Gospel Fellowship 

06 American Baptist Church in USA 

07 Independent Baptist Bible Mission 

08 Southern Baptist Convention 

09 National Association of Free Will Baptists 

12 Brethren Church 

13. Christian—No Denominational Preference 

14 Buddhism 

16 Christian Science (First Church of Christ, 
Scientist) 

18 Church of Christ 

19 Church of God in Christ 

20 Church of God 

24 Christian Church (Disciples of Christ) 

26 Episcopal Church 

32 Friends 

34 Jehovah’s Witnesses 
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Jewish 

Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints (LDS) 

Lutheran 

Methodist Churches 

Evangelical Church of North America 

Evangelical Covenant Church in America 

Evangelical Church Alliance, The 

Muslim 

Hindu 

Church of the Nazarene 

Orthodox Churches 

Full Gospel Fellowship of Churches and 
Ministries, International 

Full Gospel Pentecostal 

Pentecostal Churches 

United Pentecostal Church, International 

Presbyterian Churches 

Reformed Churches 

Roman Catholic Church 

Salvation Army 

Unitarian Universalist Association 

United Church of Christ 

Protestant—Other Churches 

Protestant, No Denominational Preference 

Other Religions (Specify) 

Atheist 

Unknown 


Asbury Bible Churches 

Bible Protestant Church 

Congregational Methodist Church 

Evangelical Methodist Church of America 

Fundamental Methodist Church 

Independent Churches Affiliated 

Independent Fundamental Bible Churches 

Tioga River Christian Conference 

Ukrainian Evangelical Baptist Conference 

Methodist Protestant Church 

Militant Fundamental Bible Churches 

United Christian Church 

American Council of Christian Churches 

Anglican Orthodox Church 

Bible Baptist Fellowship 

Brethren in Christ Fellowship 

Christian Crusade 

Independent Baptist Churches 

Independent Lutheran Churches 

Bible Presbyterian Church 

Associated Gospel Churches, Inc. 

American Baptist Association 

Baptist Missionary Association of America 

Free Will Baptists 

General Association of General Baptists 

General Association of Regular Baptist 
Churches 

American Baptist Convention 

World Baptist Fellowship 

Kingsway Fellowship 

Advent Christian Church 

African Methodist Episcopal Church 
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DC 
DD 
DE 
DF 
DG 
DH 
DJ 

DL 

DM 
DN 


DO 


DP 
DQ 
DR 
DS 
Dili 
DU 
DV 
DW 
DX 
Dy; 


DZ 


ED 
EH 


EJ 

EK 
El 
EM 
EN 


EO 


ele 
GA 
GB 
GC 
GD 
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African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church 

Baptist General Conference 

Christian Methodist Episcopal Church 

Christian Reformed Church 

Church of God (Anderson, IN) 

Church of God in North America 

Evangelical Congregational Church 

Free Will Baptist, NC State, Convention of 

Moravian Church 

National Association of Congregational 
Christian Churches 

General Commission of Chaplains and 
Armed Forces Personnel 

National Baptist Convention of America 

National Baptist Convention, USA, Inc. 

North American Baptist Conference 

Primitive Methodist Church, USA 

Progressive National Baptist Convention, Inc. 

Reformed Church in America 

Church of God General Conference 

Seventh Day Baptist General Conference 

Church of God, General Conference 

Schwenkfelder Churches, General 
Conference of 

The Swedenborgian Churches, General 
Conference of 

Church of God of Prophecy 

Independent Fundamental Churches of 
America 

Fellowship of Grace Brethren 

Plymouth Brethren 

Reformed Church in the United States 

Reformed Episcopal Church 

Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-Day Saints 

Independent Denominational Endorsing 
Agencies 

Churches of Christ 

Lutheran Church in America 

American Lutheran Church, The 

Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod 

Evangelical Lutheran Churches, 
Association of 


Cle 
JA 
JB 
JC 
JD 
JE 
JF 
JG 


JH 
JJ 

JK 
JL 

JM 
JN 
JO 
JP 
JQ 
JR 
JS 
JT 
JU 


JW 
JX 
JY 
LA 


LB 
LD 


ia) 
LF 


LG 
LH 
LV 
NB 
NC 
ND 
NE 
NF 


Evangelical Lutheran Church in America 

Christian and Missionary Alliance 

Christian Churches and Churches of Christ 

Church of God (Cleveland, TN) 

Church of the United Brethren in Christ 

Churches of Christ in Christian Union 

Conservative Baptist Association of America 

Conservative Congregational Christian 
Conference 

Elim Fellowship 

Evangelical Free Church of America 

Evangelical Friends Alliance 

Evangelical Methodist Church 

International Church of the Foursquare Gospel 

Open Bible Standard Churches, Inc. 

National Association of Evangelicals 

Pentecostal Church of God In America, Inc. 

Pentecostal Holiness Church 

Missionary Church, The 

General Conference of the Brethren Church 

Central Bible Church 

Free Lutheran Congregations, The 
Association of 

Kansas Yearly Meeting of Friends 

Missionary Church Association 

Ohio Yearly Meeting of Friends 

Associate Reformed Presbyterian Church 
(General Synod) 

Cumberland Presbyterian Church 

United Presbyterian Church, Evangelical 
Synod 

Orthodox Presbyterian Church, 
Evangelical Synod 

Reformed Presbyterian Church, 
Evangelical Synod 

United Presbyterian Church in the USA 

Presbyterian Church in America 

Evangelical Presbyterian Church 

Free Methodist Church of North America 

Primitive Methodist Church, The 

The Wesleyan Church 

Southern Methodist Church 

United Methodist Church 
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Chapel Management Personnel on Active Duty 
on December 31, 1989 


CHIEF MASTER SERGEANTS 


Applegate, Ronald R. 
Edwards, Kenneth J. 
Keenan, Robert W. 
Kras, Jr., Henry J. 
Mason, Herman L. 
McKee, Charles E. 
Moseley, Hiram H. 
Phillips, Stephen G. 
Reichle, Gary E. 
Ryan, Donald M. 
Saunders, Jerald E. 
Taylor, Thomas H. 
Vinson, Billy R. 
Vinson, Larry J. 
Wagner, Jr., Wilby H. 
Zimmerman, Joseph G. 


SENIOR MASTER SERGEANTS 


Dunphy, Thomas C. 
Garcia, Charles J. 
Hill, James M. 
Hrack, Robert J. 
King, Robert L. 
King, Thomas S. 
Kolstad, Thomas C. 
McClay, John C. 
Penick, Michael E. 
Piercy, Leon C. 
Plympton, Lawrence 
Rodriguez, Marcello 
Schultz, Fred W. 
Skoworn, John P. 
Thomas, David R. 
Tillery, Charles D. 
Wilhelm, Richard A. 
Wyatt, James E. 


MASTER SERGEANTS 


Abney, Jr., Vernon 
Bailey, Thomas E. 
Banez, Shirley M. 
Bennett, David R. 
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Brandle, Mary D. 
Brock, Jonathan D. 
Budani, Anthony J. 
Ceasar, Kenneth E. 
Coggins, Lynn E. 
Colbert, Ronald R. 
Cuellar, Andrew D. 
DeBerry, Virgil G. 
Farley, Hollis W. 
Ferguson, Neil F. 
Fritz, Douglas L. 
Gerberding, James S. 
Glass, Robert A. 
Hall, Jr., Willard C. 
Harms, Wayne L. 
Harris, Bernard W. 
Heist, Orie D. 

Howe, Lee D. 
Johnson, Steven A. 
Kilpatric, Karen E. 
Kuhne, Mark D. 
Levitt, Joel N. 

Little, William S. 
Martin, Ernest S. 
Matthews, Ronald J. 
Maziur, Douglas F. 
McCarty, James D. 
McDowell, Daniel J. 
Monod de Froideville, Pam D. 
Mott, Jr., Gene R. 
Murray, Dennis M. 
Nunez, Ernesto 
Palmer, Frederick R. 
Palmer, Richard E. 
Parrish, Louis C. 
Patten, James R. 
Perkins, Timothy E. 
Pitts, Timothy A. 
Poole, Jr., Stephen M. 
Ratliff, Samuel J. 
Razo, Steven J. 
Russell, Ronald L. 
Saelua, Mase D. 
Scerba, John D. 
Schimek, Carl E. 
Shelihammer, Robert 
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Shoemaker, Florence 
Shoemaker, Terrance 
St. Germain, Robert P. 
Stratton, Rickey C. 
Taylor, David L. 
Taylor, William C. 
Teeter, David G. 
Thomas, Bobby 
Towers, Douglas R. 
Triloby, Jr., Dores C. 
Trudics, David J. 
Turley, Jeffrey R. 
Turner, Daniel W. 
Vigil, Jayne D. 
Walker, Ellis K. 
Warde, Richard L. 
Wolcott, Myrna I. 
Wooden, Fletcher H. 
Yates, Gary P. 

Zabel, Stephen D. 
Zongker, David E. 


TECHNICAL SERGEANTS 


Adams, Howard Wayne 
Aloway, Mark E. 
Anderson, Mark D. 
Arispe Ill, Jose 
Beaulieu, Roger P. 
Bernard, Leroy J. 
Billingsley, Carothers 
Bott, Richard L. 
Boyer, Timothy R. 
Brooks, Reginald A. 
Bussiere, Carol A. 
Butterfield, Dean A. 
Byrge, Donald K. 
Cade, H. Lee 

Carr, Lindell A. 
Clark, Lee B. 

Cone II, Thomas R. 
Connery, David W. 
Davis, Frank K. 
Davis, Lewis A. 
Dempsey, Debra K. 
Derden, Danny S. 
Dorwald, James F. 
Durfee, Judy L. 
Durst, Clarence A. 
Dziengel, Larry L. 
Edwards, Willie A. 
Ellis, Ricky L. 
Estes, Cory S. 
Fortney, Scott H. 
Foster, James M. 


Geyer, Jr., Russell L. 
Glick, Randy D. 
Gould, Vanessa A. 
Gustin, Kelly 

Harris, Allen 
Hatfield, Michael L. 
Henderson, Drew 
Hendrix, LaVerne N. 
Himes, James L. 
Hornyak, Donald M. 
Hrynewycz, Theodore 
Hudson, Jr., Larry R. 
Jones, Michael R. 
Kanitz, Daniel M. 
Keel, Howard T. 
Kimsey, Charles E. 
King, Jackylene E. 
Kline, Catherine E. 
Knecht, lla K. 
Lamoreaux, Kenneth 
Larson, William K. 
Lewis, Everett A. 
Litz, Jr., Clyde L. 
Livings, Charles 
Mapes, Paul A. 
Mars, Gary C. 
Matos, Luis A. 
Middlebrooks, Randy 
Mizak, Nancy E. 
Molinary, Rebecca A. 
Moore, Terry E. 
Moore, Wanda J. 
Murphy, Danny R. 
Norcross, Gary W. 
Odum, Joe T. 

Oliver, Robert C. 
Olsen, Lisa R. 
Parsons, Thomas K. 
Pendegrass, Philip 
Pillivant, Frederick 
Pitre, Isabella 
Piwetz, Jerald T. 
Price, Kenneth J. 
Quirie, Douglas |. 
Ramer, Louis W. 
Robbins, Karen L. 
Robinson, Charles E. 
Romero, Darlene L. 
Sapia, Johnny E. 
Schencke, John P. 
Shamsid-Deen, Abdul 
Skelton, David L. 
Slagle, Gary L. 
Smith Ill, Oscar 
Stevens Ill, John P. 
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Stubbs, Thomas H. 
Sweeney, Martha A. 
Tilley, Shirley A. 
Traina, Thomas J. 
Vert, Jr., Wesley T. 
Vogel, Robert P. 
Vrmeer II, Howard D. 
Wacaster, Michael K. 
Ward, Phyllis M. 
Watson, Waitus R. 
White, Charles R. 
White, Jr., James L. 
Wolfe, Harold S. 
Woodall, David M. 
Wyatt, James W. 
Young, Kevin W. 


STAFF SERGEANTS 


Alvarado, Jeannie L. 
Auzenne, Joseph J. 
Baker, Ivory J. 
Bauer, Mark S. 
Beaty, Willie M. 
Bertagnolli, Leigh 
Bezon, Daniel J. 
Brandon, Mark W. 
Brass, Robert M 
Broshears, Johnny L. 
Bryant, Victor A. 
Buchanan, Anthony L. 
Burger, Lawrence S. 
Bute, Carol E. 
Campbell, John 
Campbell, Toni L. 
Centero, Jr., Albert J. 
Chambers, Eugene 
Chandler, Cregg L. 
Cooper, Gary A. 
Coward, Vicki A. 
Craft, John M. 
Crawford, Glen M. 
Creese, Timothy A. 
Crites, Chris A. 

Cruz, Santos M., 
Darling, Thomas G. 


Debelak, Jr., Robert P. 


Delinski, Dennis J. 
Detardo, Thomas R. 
Dietz, Richard N. 
Dizon, Edgardo B. 
Dolinski, Paula A. 
Dorn, Charlotte R. 
Dressler, Joseph R. 
Dubois, Roger R. 
Dudding, Patricia A. 


Dunn, Edwin A. 
Ezzell, David 
Finkbeiner, Gregory 
Fischer, Alfred L. 
Flood, Michael E. 
Franks, Lora S. 
Free, Cheryl L. 
Frerichs, Donald J. 
Funke, Robert A. 
Furlow, Guy A. 
Garner, Ronald L. 
Garrett, Donna M. 
Gilbert, Milton F. 
Gramling, Shirley M. 
Gray, Patricia D. 
Groppe, Stephen J. 
Guthrie, Donnalee M. 
Hale, Robert S. 
Hall, David L. 

Hall, Shirley L. 
Hancock, William C. 
Harrison, Carla D. 
Harvey, Lisa 
Hawkins, Rhonda S. 
Hearn, Charles T. 
Henderson, Charles 
Henderson, Daniel R. 
Hidalgo, Marian 
Hixson, Richard E. 
Hogue, Mark A. 
Hoover, Karl D. 
Hudley, Harry D. 
Hughett, Alana J. 
Ivey, Chauncey L. 
Jacobs, Jr., Ernest T. 
Jemera, Nelson R. 
Johnson, Charles D. 
Johnston, Dennis E. 
Jones, Sherry A. 
Keyes, Darlene D. 
Kirkpatrick, Robert 
Knight, Walter R. 
Kocher, Goldie E. 
Krakat, Lynda E. 
Larch, John F. 
Lehfeld, Jody R. 
Lewis, Patrick J. 
Lilly, David E. 
Lipparelli, Michael 
Lizana, Mark G. 
Love, Kevin D. 
Maddox, Kathy L. 
Mantione, Charles 
Marcum, Sonia M. 
Martinez, David D. 
Masden, Michael A. 
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Massey, Edwin A. H. 
McArdle, Gary L. 
McCauley, Joseph L. 
McDaniel, Mark A. 
McDonnell, Robyn L. 
Megonigle, Duane E. 
Miller, James E. 
Montalvo, Joe E. 
Montalvo, Victoria 
Montoya, George 
Moore, John E. 
Mora, Dale E. 


_ Moseley, Eugenia G. 


Moss, Loretta J. 
Murray, Desiree P. 
Myers, Kenneth P. 
Nabonne, Patrick T. 
Neptune, Richard C. 
New, Pamela P. 
Orlowski, Kimberly 
Pacheco, Alma L. 
Paschal, Billy R. 
Person, Rhonda G. 
Peters, David A. 
Peters, Richard L. I. 
Picket, Letty R. 
Ponder, Gloria J. 
Preidis, James D. 
Preudhomme, Geoffrey 
Raybon, Ronald H. 
Richards, Roger A. 
Rideout, Rustine R. 
Ritter, Bryan K. 
Rivera, Jr., George 
Robbins, Thomas R. 
Robinson, Alan G. 
Roe, Timothy L. 
Roebuck, Deanna M. 
Rosati, John E. 
Sackie, Timothy 
Sanders, Liza A. 
Scalzitti, Dominick 
Schmalfeldt, Gregory 
Scott, Joy M. 

Sears, Robertnette 
Shoulta, Jerome T. 
Simmons, Willie T. 
Simons, Cassandra 
Skrivanek, Edward P. 
Smalley, James D. 
Smith, Darryl J. 
Spight, Richard L. 
Stadelmaier, Robert 
Stevens, Gloria J. 
Stotler, Gary L. 
Stringfield, Albert 
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Tew, Virginia N. 
Tewksbury, Scott E. 
Thompson, Gina G. 
Thompson, Matthew D. 
Thurman, Charles E. 
Tompkins, Robert 
Turner, Scott B. 
Umling, Donald J. 
Van Bibber, Bruce E. 
Van Meter, Steven M. 
Wachter, Steven E. 
Walker, Stacey L. 
Wardington, Pamela 
Werdebach, Michael 
Whitaker, Joel L. 
Wilburn, Nathan D. 
Wilson, Charlotte L. 
Womack, Lincoln E. 
York, Lary N. 

Young, Valarie R. 


SERGEANTS 


Adams, Benjamin H. I. 
Amos, William L. 
Anderson, David D. 
Anthony, Christine 
Armstrong, Ralph W. 
Bahr, Louis C. 
Barrios, Maureen J. 
Beanum, Geraldine Y. 
Beaulieu, Donald J. 
Blakley, Darci A. 
Bolds, Jr., Norman J. 
Booth, Renee 
Bracewell, Mitchell 
Bricky, Darlene L. 
Bridges, David M. 
Brown, Floyd 
Browning, Patrick D. 
Buggs, Carla F. 
Butchart, Robert B. 
Butler, Eric 

Butler, Steven W. 
Caley, Jr., Charles W. 
Cameron, Veronica L. 
Camper, Laurie A. 
Cannon, Kavin R. 
Cantu, Maria A. 
Carlin, Richard J. 
Caron, Marcel G. 
Carroll, Thomas C. J. 
Castro, Emmanuel A. 
Catterson, Shawn R. 
Chandler, Jeffrie L. 
Childs, Eric 
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Clemmons, Alton B. 
Cornell, Betty J. 
Cotten, William L. 
Coulter, Michael F. 
Coward, Kimberly D. 
Craney, Jeffrey A. 
Cunningham, Senetha 
Daniel, Byron L. 
Darity, Jim C. 

Davis, Dorothy 
Davis, Kyong H. 
Davis, Michael L. 
Denson, Jacqueline 
Dent, Van Y. 

Eaddy, Stephanie M. 
Eafrati, Patricia O. 
Ecochardt, Debra K. 
Empey, Robert D. 
Ennis, Cynthia L. 
Ervin, Mark C. 
Evans, Jr., John F. 
Feeney, Kimberley A. 
Ferner, Jamie A. 
Flanagan, Jill H. 
Funk, Dennis E. 
Gabriel, Gordon C. 
Galloway, Danny 
Gardner, Michael W. 
Gatson, Duane E. 
Gawrys, Russell F. 
Ghafoor, Rachel A. 
Gospodarek, Dawn M. 
Gray, Patrick E. 
Green, William S. 
Griffin, Melissa L. 
Grove, Norman V. 
Guiel, Susan E. 
Haeussler, Bobby D. 
Hall, Jacqueline A. 
Hall, Timothy F. 
Hand, LaDonna R. 
Hardy, Jolene L. 
Hartwig, Frank E. 
Hayes, Virginia R. 
Hill, Adam C. 
Hinson, Daren G. 
Holloway, Steven L. 
Hookvieira, Ann M. 
Houchins, Beverly A. 
Hunt, Brenda A. 
Jenkins, Jerry W. 
Jensen, Karen E. 
Johnston, Kenneth S. 
Jones, Donna M. 
Kaber, Vera W. 
Kelley, Byron J. 


Kerns, Theresa S. 
Kievert, Richard E. 
Klaas, Athena G. 
Knoblock, Paul L. 
Kraus, Tracy M. 
Kryzhan, Marc S. 
Kuhn, Wendy J. 
Landry, Scott R. 
Lashley, Carl J. 
Leach, Frederick M. 
Lear, John R. 

Lee, Darren T. W. 
Leggett, Dean A. 
Logan, Sylvia A. 
Lopez, Dawn B. 
Lorton, Robert D. 
Lowe, Thomas M. 
Mack, Tina R. 
Mahlen, Christine A. 
Mason, Charles D. 
Matkins, Vernon D. 
McConnell, James D. 
McDaniel, John E. 
McGlashon, James R. 
Meade, Sandy T. 
Melton, James D. 
Mickens, Robert T. 
Miller, Hollis 

Miller, Michelle P. 
Miller, Stephen B. 
Miller, Steven R. 
Miller, Todd G. 
Mitchell, Donna DJ 
Mutoza, Janell M. 
Neff, Timothy A. 
Nelson, Shellie M. 
Osborn, Corinne E. 
Pacheco, Andrew J. 
Park, Jung H. 
Pena, Adrian 
Perkins, Janice M. 
Peth, Andrew L. 
Petitt, Bryant S. 
Pineda, Jr., Daniel 
Porter, Robert T. 
Powell, Cheryl G. 
Powell, Quinn D. 
Praska, Thomas B. 
Rafferty, John Jose 
Rambo, Lori E. 
Ray, Lana D. 

Ray, Maryanne T. 
Redmon, Jolyne R. 
Reeve, John H. 
Reyes, Kelly J. 
Rhodes, Tina N. 
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Rickard, Pamela A. 
Rickman, Kevin S. 
Rinehart, Ralph K. 
Robinson, Karl E. 
Roda, Sheila J. 
Rogers, Beth A. 
Rojas, Alfred Q. 
Rozier, Teresa Y. 
Rutledge, Jennifer 
Sackie, Monica G. 
Santiagohuertas, David E. 
Savage, Lisia D. 
sawyer, Jeffery L. 
Sharp, Rachelle R. 
Shaw, Shelley A. 
Shelton, Kyle R. 
Shreck, Ernest W. 
Simandl, Kimberly A. 
Simmons, Linda K. 
Simmons, Michael 
Simms, Patricia J. 
Simon, Carolyn R. 
Smith, Jerry K. 
Solbach, Erwin F. 
Stevens, Carolyn H. 
Stewart, Wendy L. 
Stokes, Mark R. 
Strange, Gary 
Sukdolak, Kevin A. 
Swann, Kenneth C. 
Thrasher, Christopher 
Varney, Scott A. 
Vincent, Susan C. 
Voipe, Rodolfo A. 
Von Hoene, Mary A. 
Walker, Dawn M. 
Walker, Sheree Y. 
Walker, Willard F. 
Wampler, Paul C. 
Weaver-Harris, Towana 
Welch, Darrell T. 
West, Deborah Y. 
White, Cynthia N. 
White, Scott M. 
Wiehagen, Barbara A. 
Wilcox, Theresa M. 
Williams, Derwin L. 
Williams, Donald 
Williams, Paula B. 
Wilson, Ronald W. 
Witt, Dennis J. 
Wood, Jr., Clarence H. 
Wortham, Anthony R. 
Wright, Paula A. 
Wright, Ulysses 

Zell, Terri A. 


AIRMEN FIRST CLASS 


Abron, Yvette M. 
Agostobegley, Rose M. 
Benevento, John L. 
Bennett, Joseph R. J. 
Bever, Matthew E. 
Black, Vicky K. 
Bordelon, Richard T. 
Brennan, Sylvia H. 
Bridgman, Jeffrey A. 
Briggs, Matthew A. 
Burrell, James A. 
Campbell, Darin S. 
Conard, Kimberly J. 
Cooley, Monica J. 
Craine, Paula J. 
Crocker, Stacy L. 
Dale, Danielle F. 
Davis, Karen H. 
Drennen, Steven M. 
Evans, Michael A. 
Fagan, Christopher 
Faust, Renee E. 
Gonzales, Gerardo 
Gorden, Richard A. 
Hawkins, Michelle L. 
Haygood, Ronald B. 
Hendrix, Robert W. 
Hicks, Michael C. 
Hogue, Bryan L. 
Howington, Christopher 
Huerta, Erika L. 
Hundley, Raymond C. 
Jackson, Susan R. 
James, Angel M. 
James, Kevin D. 
Janke, Charles W. 
Jenkins, Jennifer F. 
Joyner, Selma M. 
Jurgensmeier, Jeffrey 
King, Debra E. 
Lambert, Edward J. 
Landwehr, Karl S. 
Lane, Jennifer B. 
Larson, Deana M. 
Leighninger, Christopher 
Leonard, Charles L. 
Lynch, Kenny D. 
Lyons, Merlin M. 
Marquardt, Susan F. 
Mattis, Valirie M. 
McDaniel, Michelle 
McGee, Tereasa M. 
Melchior, Lisa R. 
Melton, Jr., Rogers G. 
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Miley, Anissa M. 
Mitchell, James N. 
Moore, Michael T. 
Moseley, Mark H. 
Muha, Matthew T. 
O’Donnell, Michael T. 
Oger, John R. 
Parker, Lance R. 
Patterson, Joque D. 
Pavia, Thomas M. 
Plate, Brian G. 
Poling, Timothy J. 
Schaffer, Alma E. 
Shannon, Teresa A. 
Sicher, Dennis L. 
Sieger, Ralph D. 
Smith, Jr., Curtiss P. 
Smith, Keith A. 
Stobierski, Edward 
Taplin, Michael D. 
Tully, Paul R. 
Voneitzen, Tanya J. 
Walker, Stacey R. 


Washington, Penny D. 


Williams, Kerry W. 
Wolberg, Sarah K. 


Woodruff, Thomas W. 


AIRMEN 


Banker, Amy M. 
Freeman, Lydia M. 
Gardella, Heidi D. 
Green, Jodi B. 
Johnson, Susan R. 
Killinger, Michelle 


Laliberte, Lynnette 
Martin, Eric 
Martinez, Shelly 
Moore, James L. 
O’Brien, Barbara J. 
Post, Amy L. 


Ramones, Richard P. 


Richhart, Kathleen 
Richmond, Laurielee 
Sutton, Brent T. 
Vasquez, Daniel 
Wallace, Angela D. 


AIRMEN BASIC 
Casterline, John F. 


Clay, Joseph L. 
Dryer, Michael E. 


Gramsch, Michael D. 


Hancock, Casey M. 


Heidecker, Susan M. 


Lee, Marvin A. 
Means, Derek A. 
Medina, Joel 


Middaugh, Jr., John M. 


Moore, Dale L. 
Morris, Rhonda E. 
Myers, Donelle A. 
Owens, Andrea M. 
Parks, Heidi M. 
Peaslee, Randall K. 
Phillips, Wendy L. 
Shepard, Gary R. 
Tedesco, David A. 
Webb, Jennifer L. 
Wolk, Cynthia L. 
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Deceased Active Duty Chaplains, 
January 1981 to December 1989 


Aiello, William C., 12 April 1984 
Bieberbach, John V., 3 March 1987 
Dinkel, Julian G., 11 January 1981 
Dzik, Richard F., 7 September 1982 
Grant, Roger M., 2 June 1982 
Herbert, Douglas G., 21 May 1984 
O’Rourke, Thomas J., 5 June 1985 
Otero, Daniel F., 14 July 1982 
Quinn, Howard X., 6 July 1984 
Sweeney, Leo T., 10 August 1988 
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Appendix 5 


Chapel Construction 


Following is a list of chapel facilities approved for construction by the Congress during 
the period FY 1980 to FY 1990. 


FY 


80 
81 


82 
83 


84 


86 


88 


89 


90 


BASE 


Ramstein AB, Germany 
Griffiss AFB, NY 


Misawa AB, Japan 


RAF Lakenheath, UK 
Travis AFB, CA 
Brooks AFB, TX 
Lackland AFB, TX 
MacDill AFB, FL 
Lajes Field, Azores 
Florennes AB, Belgium 
Hahn AB, Germany 
Pruem AB, Germany 
USAF Academy, CO 
Shemya AFB, AK 


Eaker AFB, AR 


Ankara AB, Turkey 


TCE 


ADAL Chapel Center 
Religious Education 
Facility 

Chapel Center 
Facility 

Chapel Center 
Chapel Center 

Add to Chapel Center 
Chapel 

Chapel Center 

ADAL Chapel 

GLCM Chapel Center 
Chapel Center 
Chapel 

Cadet Chapel Elevator 
Add to and upgrade 
Chapel 

ADAL Community 
Religious Education 
Center Chapel 
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SCOPE 


5,800 SF 
8,800 SF 


LS 


10,000 SF 
15,400 SF 
3,6050°SF 
20,800 SF 
9,300 SF 
1O21OUISE 
1S DOCG 
15,000 SF 
6,500 SF 
1 unit 

ES 


Wel oO ok 


8,500 SF 


COST 


$930,000 
850,000 


1,930,000 


1,640,000 
2,400,000 

400,000 
2,900,000 
1,100,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
2,100,000 

850,000 

670,000 
1,100,000 


1,600,000 


950,000 
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Fiscal Year 1984. See HOCC, Jan-Jun 1983; 
CHR, Jul-Dec 1983, Jan-Jun 1984, Jan-Jun 
1987, Jan-Jun 1988, USAF Chaplain School; 
Course Outline, ISC Course, undated [Jan-Jun 
1984]. One effort was made in the Seventies to 
offer a “Senior Installation Chaplain Course.” 
See John E. Groh, Air Force Chaplains, 1971-1980, 
Air Force Chaplains, Volume IV (Washington, D.C., 
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Office, Chief of Air Force Chaplains, 1986), pp. 
124, 302. 


Summary of Command Chaplains Conference, 
13-17 May 1985, Homestead AFB, FL; 
distribution of cited materials at USAF Chaplains 
Conference, 24 Oct 1989, Kirtland AFB, NM. 
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See John E. Groh, Air Force Chaplains, 1971-1980, 
Air Force Chaplains, Volume IV (Washington, D.C.: 
Office, Chief of Air Force Chaplains, 1986), for 
guidance provided by the Chief’s Office in 1976 
to help personnel secure permanent waivers of 
immunization on religious grounds (p. 279); and 
guidance in 1978 on granting Basic Allowance 
for Subsistence on grounds of religious dietary 
practice (p. 284). In 1979 the Office helped 
negotiate a settlement to a court suit allowing 
Ch Alan M. Kalinsky, a Reserve Orthodox 
Jewish chaplain, to wear a neatly trimmed beard 
while performing Reserve training in confor- 
mance with religious standards. See History of 
the Office of the Chief of Chaplains (hereafter 
cited HOCC), Jul-Dec 1979. 


HOCC, Jan-Jun 1982. 


Letter (hereafter cited Itr), Feltprobsten Olav 
Tysnes, Chaplain in Chief of the Norwegian 
Forces, to Ch, Col, Selwyn G. Geller, AF/HCX, 
Special Regulations for the Service of Orthodox 
Jewish Soldiers, 15 Sep 1983; Itr, Ch, Col, 
Selwyn G. Geller, AF/HCX, to same, 13 Oct 
1983. 


Ltr, MAC/HC to HQ USAF/HCX, Basic 
Allowance for Subsistence, 18 Mar 1983; Itr, HQ 
USAF/HCX to HQ MAC/HC, same subject, 30 
Mar 1983. 


HOCC, Jul-Dec 1986. 


The Arizona Republic, Apr 25, 1989; Air Force 
Times, May 22, 1989. 


HOCC, Jan-Jun 1989. 


Ltr, Ch, Col, Lloyd W. Lyngdal, AFA/HC, to 
Managing Director, Military Relations 
Committee, 50 E. North Temple St., Salt Lake 
City, UT, May 13, 1981. 


Chaplain Historical Report (hereafter cited CHR), 
Jan-Jun 1988, Malmstrom AFB, MT; Talking 
Paper on Military Regulations and Religious 
Practices, Professional Division Conference, 8- 
11 Jun 1985, Maxwell AFB, AL. 


See Chapter 3 for what prompted congressional 
action creating the study. 


HOCC, Jul-Dec 1984. In early January 1985, 
Chaplain Truitt ventured the following as results 
of the full study. He expected better accom- 
modation of dietary requirements and Sabbath 
observance. The most difficult area would be in 
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uniform and appearance; religious beards would 
not be allowed, but the yarmulke might be 
authorized. In the area of religious practices and 
medicine, vaccinations, embalming practices 
and autopsies would likely cause no problem 
since the press of circumstances resolved most 
of these issues. Chaplain Truitt noted that at 
first the working group members preferred to 
represent the positions of their respective ser- 
vices. As they gathered information, the fear 
arose that some accommodative steps taken at 
local installations without explicit policy 
approval could be lost if the services had to 
establish firm policy decisions on religious prac- 
tices at headquarters level. An effort to create a 
“clean sweep” policy might be less effective and 
more difficult to implement than practices pre- 
vailing on local levels. 


Briefing of Ch John G. Truitt, Jr. to Command 
Chaplains Conference, 13-17 May 1985, 
Homestead AFB, FL. 


HOCC, Jan-Jun 1985; Chaplaincy Update, 
Summer 1985. The DOD Directive stated that “a 
basic principle of our nation is free exercise of 
religion,” and the DOD “places a high value on 
the rights of service members of the Armed 
Forces to observe the tenets of their respective 
religions.” DOD policy was that “requests for 
accommodation of religious practices should be 
approved by commanders when accom- 
modation will not have an adverse impact on 
military readiness, unit cohesion, or discipline.” 
The Directive advised the military departments 
to consider eight goals as they developed 
guidance on exercising command discretion in 
this area. (1) Only military necessity should 
preclude observance of worship services, holy 
days, and Sabbath observance. (2) Living 
spaces should be designated where religious 
articles could be worn with the uniform when 
wear would not affect unit cohesion adversely. 
(3) Chaplains could wear religious 
accouterments with the uniform when 
performing worship and practices distinct to 
their faith group. (4) Subject to safety and health 
requirements, religious items not visible or 
otherwise apparent could be worn with the 
uniform. (5) In considering the granting of 
separate rations, religious belief should be one 
factor; commanders should be permitted to 
authorize individuals to provide their own sup- 
plemental food rations in field or sea envi- 
ronment to accommodate religious beliefs. (6) 
Religious beliefs should be considered as a 
factor for waiving immunizations, subject to 
medical risks to the unit and such military 
requirements as alert status and deployment 
potential. (7) Relevant materials on religious 
traditions, practices and policies should be 
included in curricula for command, judge 
advocate, chaplain, and similar courses and 
orientations. (8) The military services should 
develop a statement advising applicants for 
commissioning, enlistment and reenlistment 
about DOD policy on individual religious 
practices and military requirements. Each 
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military department was to determine at what 
level of command the resolution of these issues 
would be determined. Military commanders 
were given a list of factors to consider in 
determining whether to grant a request for 
accommodation. Emphasis was placed on using 
administrative rather than judicial action to 
resolve conflicts between religious and-military 
requirements. 


HOCC, Jan-Jun 1985. See AFR 35-53, 
Accommodation of Religious Practices, 17 
January 1986. 


Regarding the wearing of religious 
accouterments by chaplains, no Air Force 
regulation at this time permitted Jewish 
chaplains to wear a yarmulke except when 
performing religious functions. One proposed 
revision of AFR 265-1 in 1986 included this 
statement under “Chaplain Attire:” “Jewish 
chaplains may wear yarmulkes with their 
uniforms, except when required to wear military 
head cover.” A basis for the proposal was that 
chaplains were recruited to perform religious 
functions and differed in that respect from other 
volunteers for service. After consulting with the 
AF Judge Advocate and other Air Staff agen- 
cies, Chief of Chaplains Stuart E. Barstad 
decided that this religious issue, like others, 
should be answered “on a case-by-case basis, 
as they come up, rather than by general rules 
that drive a single issue to become Air Force 
policy.” See HOCC, Jan-Jun 1986. 


Excerpt from Congressional Record, Sep 27, 
1987, distributed as part of AF/HC Briefing to 
USAF Chaplains Conference, 25-30 Oct 1987, 
Kirtland AFB, NM. The proper citation of public 
law is Public Law 100-180, section 508, DOD 
Authorization Act, 1988-89, December 4, 1987. 


See DOD Directive 1300.17, Accommodation of 
Religious Practices Within the Military Services, 
Feb 3, 1988; HOCC, Jul-Dec 1987; AFR 35-53, 

Accommodation of Religious Practices, 17 Jan 

1986. 


See Chapter 2. 


See Study of Representation of Religious Faiths 
in the Armed Forces, Section 513, DOD Defense 
Authorization Act, 1987, Jan 1987, I-2, 3, 6, 8, 
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See AFR 265-1, 4 Sep 1987, para. 9(b)(2). 


Discussing the education of youth in 
Philadelphia in 1749, Benjamin Franklin called 
the study of history important since it would 
“afford frequent Opportunities of showing the 
Necessity of a Publick Religion, from its 
Usefulness to the Publick.” When the nation 
was founded “public religion” apparently 
included the standard deist beliefs in God, 
morality, immortality, and a system of punish- 
ments and awards. The French philosopher 
Jean Jacques Rousseau was probably the first 
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to use the term “civil religion.” See Richard P. 
McBrien, Caesar’s Coin; Religion and Politics in 
America (New York: Macmillan Publishing 
Company, 1987), pp. 12, 15. 


Robert N. Bellah, “The Revolution and the Civil 
Religion,” in Religion and the American 
Revolution, ed. Jerald C. Brauer (Philadelphia: 
Fortress Press, 1976), pp. 56-73. 


23. Ibid., pp. 56-60; Sidney E. Mead, “Christendom, 
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Enlightenment, and the Revolution,” /bid., pp. 
32-33; Walter Berns, The First Amendment and 
the Future of American Democracy (Chicago: 
Quadrangle Books, 1985), p. 12. The First Con- 
gress confirmed the Ordinance of 1787 gov- 
erning the Northwest Territory, which had been 
enacted under the Articles of Confederation. 
The Ordinance’s first article provided for free 
exercise of religion in territories. The same 
legislation said that “religion, morality, and 
knowledge . ... [are] necessary to good 
government, and the happiness of mankind.” 
Quoted in John E. Semonche, Religion and 
Constitutional Government in the United States; 
A Historical Review with Sources (Carrboro, NC: 
Signal Books, 1985), p. 22. 


Bellah, “The Revolution and the Civil Religion,” 
p. 60. 


Bellah, “The Revolution and the Civil Religion,” 
pp. 60, 63-64. Bellah quotes Jefferson discuss- 
ing slavery in the light of God-given liberties: 
“And can the liberties of a nation be thought 
secure when we have removed their only firm 
basis, a conviction in the minds of the people 
that their liberties are of the gift of God—that 
they are not to be violated but with His wrath?” 


McBrien says that some people did not consider 
Lincoln’s assassination on Good Friday a 
coincidence (Caesar’s Coin, p. 16). Until the Civil 
War civil religion relied on themes such as the 
Revolution as the nation’s Exodus from slavery, 
the chosen people in the new promised land, 
and manifest destiny to expand to new frontiers. 
The sacred scriptures were the Declaration and 
the Constitution, and General Washington was 
another Moses. New themes of death, sacrifice 
and rebirth entered with the Civil War. The 
cemeteries at Gettysburg and Arlington became 
hallowed monuments, and Memorial Day was 
instituted to give ritual expression to the new 
themes. Lincoln institutionalized Thanksgiving 
Day in order to integrate the family, and soon 
the calendar included Veterans Day and 
Washington and Lincoln’s birthdays. 


In 1955 Congress required all paper money to 
bear the motto, and the next year it officially 
designated the phrase as the national motto. 
See Anson Phelps Stokes and Leo Pfeffer, 
Church and State in the United States, revised 
one-volume edition (New York: Harper and Row, 
1964), pp. 568-70. 


Bellah, Richard Neuhaus, and others have noted 
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the crisis in civil religion since the Sixties. This 
period has been characterized by a lack of 
commitment to common symbols and the rise 
of privatistic religion, which coincided with a 
weakening in mainline Protestant denomin- 
ations. Some fundamentalists who came to the 
fore pushed their own agendas of specific 
demands and failed to fill the void in civil reli- 
gion. Considering the two false alternatives of 
establishment of religion or dissolution of reli- 
gious organizations into privatism, the most 
dangerous threat today, according to Bellah, is 
“the complete privatization of religion, so that 
religion becomes entirely personal with no col- 
lective expression at all. Indeed, in a significant 
sector of our population (which is not 
necessarily ‘secular’) that has already 
happened” (see Robert N. Bellah and Frederick 
E. Greenspahn, eds., Uncivil Religion: Inter- 
Religious Hostility in America [New York; 
Crossroad Publishing Company, 1987], p. 221). 
In Habits of the Heart; Individualism and 
Commitment in American Life (New York: 
Harper and Row, 1985), Robert N. Bellah, 
Richard Madsen, William M. Sullivan, Ann 
Swindler, and Steven M. Tipton describe the 
powerful social force of individualism in modern 
America, and how privatism overshadows civic 
republicanism. 


See Groh, Air Force Chaplains, 1971—1980, pp. 
431-35, for these events during the Seventies. 


National Prayer Breakfast Program, San Vito dei 
Normanni AS, Italy, 10 Feb 1987; HOCC, Jan- 
Jun 1983; electronic message, HQ USAF/HC to 
AIG 9342, 171400Z Jan 1984, National Prayer 
Message; /bid., 241200Z Jan 1986, Annual 
National Prayer Breakfast. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1984, F. E. Warren AFB, WY; 
Jan-Jun 1983 and Jan-Jun 1987, Bolling AFB, 
DC; Jan-Jun 1987, Yokota AB, Japan; Jan-Jun 
1988, Hickam AFB, HI; Jan-Jun 1983, Reese 
AFB, TX; Jan-Jun 1987, Eielson AFB, AK; 
Philippine Flyer, Feb 12, 1988. 


HOCC, Jan-Jun 1983; CHR, Jan-Jun 1984, 
Plattsburgh AFB, NY; Jan-Jun 1988, Altus AFB, 
OK; “! Believe Luncheons,” Griffiss AFB, NY, 
1988-89. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1984, Norton AFB, CA; Jan-Jun 
1984, Charleston AFB, SC; Jan-Jun 1987, Beale 
AFB, CA; Jan-Jun 1985, Malmstrom AFB, MT; 
Prayer Breakfast Program, 2 Feb 1984, 
Tempelhof Central Airport, Germany. 


Chaplaincy Update, Aug/Sep 1984; Prayer 
Breakfast Programs, 1988, Maxwell AFB, AL; 
1987, San Vito dei Normanni AS, Italy; 1984, 
Langley AFB, VA; 1987, Davis-Monthan AFB, 
AZ. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1984, Mather AFB, CA, Randolph 
AFB, TX, McChord AFB, WA, Homestead AFB, 
FL; Prayer Card, Pope AFB Chapel, 3 May 1984, 
Pope AFB, NC; CHR, Jan-Jun 1988, Maxwell 
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AFB, AL. 
CHR, Jan-Jun 1989, Ellsworth AFB, SD. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1983, Columbus AFB, MS; Jan- 
Jun 1983, Lackland AFB, TX; Jul-Dec 1987, 
Hurlburt Fid, FL. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1983, Pope AFB, NC; Jul-Dec 
1982, Jul-Dec 1983, Holloman AFB, NM; Jan- 
Jun 1983, Jan-Jun 1984, McChord AFB, WA; 
Jul-Dec 1984, Hickam AFB, HI; Jan-Jun 1987, 
Bergstrom AFB, TX and Yokota AB, Japan. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1983, Little Rock AFB, AR. 


The Martin Luther King observance occurred 
regularly in the Seventies (see Groh, Air Force 
Chaplains, pp. 560-63) although Congress did 
not create a federal holiday until the Eighties. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1984, Plattsburgh AFB, NY and 
Charleston AFB, SC; Jan-Jun 1987, Grand 
Forks AFB, ND; Jan-Jun 1983, Charleston AFB, 
SC and Kunsan AB, Korea; Ecumenical Service 
Brochure, 14 Jan 1987, Davis-Monthan AFB, 
AZ; CHR, Jan-Mar 1982, Beale AFB, CA; Jan- 
Dec 1982, Aviano AB, Italy; Jan-Jun 1987, Thule 
AB, Greenland. 


See Days of Remembrance; a Department of 
Defense Guide for Annual Commemorative 
Observances, second edition, Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, n.d. [February 1989], pp. 
113-116. 


CHR, Jan-Dec 1982, Hessisch-Oldendorf AS, 
Germany. 


HOCC, Jan-Jun 1985; CHR, Jan-Jun 1984, 
Williams AFB, AZ and Holloman AFB, NM; Jan- 
Jun 1987, Seymour Johnson AFB, NC and Hahn 
AB, Germany. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1988, USAF Academy, CO, 
Lackland AFB, TX, Ramstein AB, Germany, RAF 
Fairford, UK, San Vito dei Normanni AS, Italy 
and RAF Upper Heyford, UK. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1988, Yokota AB, Japan and 
Misawa AB, Japan. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1988, Loring AFB, ME, 
Homestead AFB, FL, McChord AFB, WA, 
Langley AFB, VA, McConnell AFB, KS and Pope 
AFB, NC. 


Mailing by the USAF Chaplain Service Resource 
Board in March 1989. 


Letter, Ch, Col, William G. Sikes, Jr., to HQ 
USAFE/HCX, 1989 Holocaust Week 
Observances Report, 15 Jun 1989. 


HOCC, Jul-Dec 1985; CHR, Jul-Dec 1985, Clark 
AB, Philippines and Laughlin AFB, TX. 


Interchange, Summer 1981; CHR, Jul-Sep 1982, 
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Beale AFB, CA; Jul-Dec 1984, Mountain Home 
AFB, ID; Jan-Jun 1987, Kadena AB, Okinawa, 
Japan, Altus AFB, OK; Jul-Dec 1987, Edwards 
AFB, CA, Travis AFB, CA. 


Scanner, Sep 25, 1987, Hessisch-Oldendorf AS, 
Germany. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1988 and Jan-Jun 1984, Hickam 
AFB, HI; Jan-Jun 1984, Travis AFB, CA; see the 
discussion in Chapter 10 of the burial of the 
Unknown from Vietnam. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1983, Bergstrom AFB, TX. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1985, Incirlik, Turkey; HOCC, Jan- 
Jun 1984. 


HOCC, Jan-Jun 1985; CHR, Jan-Jun 1987, 
Ankara, Turkey. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1984, Yokota AB, Japan, Clark 
AB, Philippines; Jul-Dec 1985, Misawa AB, 
Japan. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1984, Hahn AB, Germany; Jan- 
Jun 1988, Ramstein AB, Germany; Jul-Dec 
1985, Neubruecke AS, Germany; Jan-Jun 1983, 
Rhein-iMain AB, Germany; Jul-Dec 1984, RAF 
Chicksands, UK; Jan-Jun 1989, RAF Upper 
Heyford, UK; Jan-Jun 1982, USAFE/HC. 


Chapter 20 covers humanitarian activities 
extensively. 


Interchange, Summer 1981; The Missiler, Patrick 
AFB, FL, undated [Apr 4, 1988]; CHR, Apr-Jun 
1982, Hurlburt Fid, FL. Fifty designs were 
proposed for the Hurlburt window; the 12 X 10 
foot memorial contained about 1,200 pieces of 
stained glass. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1985, Lindsey AS, Germany; Jul- 
Dec 1983, Misawa AB, Japan. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1983, Jul-Dec 1984, Jul-Dec 
1985, Hellenikon AB, Greece; HOCC, Jan-Jun 
1988; “New Strains Beset U.S.-Greek Relations 
as Negotiations on Bases Get Under Way,” Wall 
Street Journal, Dec 13, 1988. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1985, Rhein-Main AB, Germany, 
Charleston AFB, SC. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1983, Rhein-Main AB, Germany, 
Dover AFB, DE, and MAC/HC; Chaplaincy 
Update, undated [Spring 1984]. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1983, Ft. Mead, MD, Chanute 
AFB, IL, and Bergstrom AFB, TX. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 83, Pope AFB, NC and MAC/HC;: 
ltr, Ch, Maj Gen, John A. Collins, Chief of 
Chaplains, to Ch, Col, Newton V. Cole, HQ 
MAC/HC, 23 Dec 1983. A description of many 
AF units involved in the operation is found in 
Airman, Feb 1984. 
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CHR, Jul-Dec 1983, Charleston AFB, SC and 
MAC/HC. 


Ltr, Ch, Col, Newton V. Cole, HQ MAC/HC to 
Chief of Chaplains John A. Collins, 17 Nov 
1983, with attachment. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1989, Howard AFB, Panama; Air 
Force Times, May 22, 1989. 


Air Force Times, January 8, 1990. 

CHR, Jul-Dec 1989, Howard AFB, Panama. 
The Washington Post, Jan 1, 1990. 

CHR, Jul-Dec 1989, Kelly AFB, TX. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1989, Travis AFB, CA; Update, 
Mar/Apr 1990. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1989, Pope AFB, NC. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1983, Albrook AFS and Howard 
AFB, Panama. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1983, Jul-Dec 1987, Clark AB, 
Philippines; The Christian Century, Dec 24-31, 
1986. 


78. CHR, Jan-Jun 1987, USCENTCOM/HC, 
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The Arizona Republic, Jan 1, 1989. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1987, Comiso AS, Italy; Jul-Dec 
1987, Florennes AB, Belgium. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1987, Jan-Jun 1988, 
Woensdrecht AB, Belgium; Jan-Jun, Jul-Dec 
1988, Florennes AB, Belgium. 


HOCC, Jan-Jun 1983, Jan-Jun 1984 and Jan- 
Jun 1989. 


CHAPTER 5 


1 


Chaplain Historical Report (hereafter cited CHR), 
Jan-Jun and Jul-Dec 1984, Osan AB, Korea. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1984 and Jul-Dec 1987, Kunsan 
AB, Korea. 


CHR, Jan-Dec 1981, Incirlik, Turkey. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1984, Vandenberg AFB, CA; Jan- 
Jun 1988, Columbus AFB, MS. 


CHR, Jan-Jun and Jul-Dec 1988, Lackland AFB, 
DG 


Ch, Col, James E. Townsend, USAF/HCX, 
Memorandum for Record, 24 Nov 1981, Data on 
Air Force Academy Cadet Community. 


Chaplain Stuart E. Barstad, Deputy Chief of 
Chaplains, Protestant Baccalaureate Sermon, 
AF Academy, 27 May 1983. 
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CHR, Jul-Dec 1984 and Jan-Jun 1987, Langley 
AFB, VA; Jan-Jun 1987, Tyndall AFB, FL; 
Installation Inspection Report, Langley AFB, VA, 
13 Jan 1984. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1987, RAF Fairford, UK; Jul-Dec 
1984 and Jan-Jun 1987, Andersen AFB, Guam; 
Jan-Jun 1987, Vandenberg AFB, CA; Briefing for 
Visit of Chief of Chaplains, 31 Mar 1983, Yokota 
AB, Japan. 


USAFE/HC Bullet Background Paper, 
Command Chaplains Conference, 18-22 Apr 
1988, Homestead AFB, FL; CHR, Jan-Apr 1984, 
Hancock Fld, NY; Jul-Dec 1988, Pruem AS, 
Germany. 


Air Force Report to the 98th Congress, Fiscal 
Year 1984, p. 58. 


Command Chaplains Conference, 22-26 May 
1989, Homestead AFB, FL. 


Dennis K. Orthner and Gary L. Bowen, Families 
in Blue: Opportunities for Ministry, prepared for 
the Office of the Chief of Chaplains, USAF, Oct 
1983, pp. 4-6. 


See John E. Groh, Air Force Chaplains, 
1971-1980, Air Force Chaplains, Volume IV 
(Washington, D.C.: Office, Chief of Air Force 
Chaplains, 1986), pp. 279-80, for this issue in 
the Seventies. 


History of the Office of the Chief of Chaplains 
(hereafter cited HOCC), Jan-Jun 1983. 


Chaplaincy Update, Jan/Feb 1987; General 
Larry D. Welch, Chief of Staff, and E. C. 
Aldridge, Jr., Secretary of the Air Force, 
Memorandum for ALMAJCOM-SOA/CC, Report 
by the Air Force Blue Ribbon Panel on Spouse 
Issues, 11 Mar 1988. 


HOCC, Jan-Jun 1982, Jan-Jun 1984. 
See Groh, Air Force Chaplains, p. 78. 


AF-Wide Chaplain Statistical and Facility 
Utilization Reports for the 1980s, compiled by 
the Office of the Chief of Chaplains; letter 
(hereafter cited ltr), Ch, Maj Gen, Stuart E. 
Barstad, Chief of Chaplains, to Ch, Col, R. 
James Balint, HQ MAC/HC, 27 Jul 1988. 
Chaplain Balint reported to Chaplain Barstad 
that chapel worship attendance in the command 
dropped a startling 9.5% from 1984 to 1987. 
Protestant attendance declined 5.4%, or 9.1% 
when corrected to reflect the increase in the 
number of blue suiters at 15 MAC bases. 
Catholic attendance fell by 12.1%, or 15.6% 
when corrected as indicated. Meantime, 
according to an on-going study by the Princeton 
University Religious Research Center, the 
percentage of Catholics and Protestants in civil- 
ian communities who attended weekly Sunday 
worship remained substantially the same during 
that period. See Itr, Ch Balint to Ch Barstad, 28 
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Jun 1988. 


Named report presented at Command 
Chaplains Conference, 2-5 May 1982, 
Homestead AFB, FL. 


AF Form 1270, Chaplain Statistical Report, 
distributed to Command Chaplains Conference, 
22-26 May 1989, Homestead AFB, FL. 


AF Form 1270, Chaplain Statistical and Facility 
Utilization Report, Langley AFB, VA, Jan-Dec 
1984; CHR, Jul-Dec 1985, Lowry AFB, CO; Jan- 
Jun 1983, Keesler AFB, MS. 


CHR, Jui-Dec 1982, Travis AFB, CA. 


Study of Representation of Religious Faiths in 
the Armed Forces, Section 513, DOD Defense 
Authorization Act, 1987, p. II-13. 


All statistics on Chaplain Service personnel were 
compiled from the Office of the Chief of 
Chaplains and other sources. 


HOCC, Jul-Dec 1981, Jan-Jun 1985; Preliminary 
Manning Analysis of Air Force Chaplains, HQ 
USAF/HCP, 31 Dec 1980; HQ USAF/HCP 
Briefing to Command Chaplains Conference, 
18-22 Apr 1988, Homestead AFB, FL. 


SAC/HC Point Paper on Career Progression for 
Female Chaplains for Command Chaplains 
Conference, 18-22 Apr 1988, Homestead AFB, 
rd 


. HOCC, Jan-Jun 1987, Jan-Jun 1988. 


Update, Mar/Apr 1990; letter, Ch, Maj Gen, 
John P. McDonough, Chief of Chaplains, to AIG 
9342, Findings of the Task Force Meetings, 21 
Mar 1990; USAF Chaplain Service Resource 
Board Activity Update, April 1990. 


HOCC, Jan-Jun 1983. 


Summary of Command Chaplains Conference, 
13-17 May 1987; ltr, Chaplain, Major General, 
Stuart E. Barstad to ALMAJCOM/HC, Chaplain 
Squadron Officer School Resident Student 
Policy, 11 Feb 1987; HOCC, Jan-Jun 1989. 


AFLC Chaplain Earl B. Wantz offered a critical 
review of the IRS review process at the 
Command Chaplains Conference on 2-5 May 
1983 at Homestead AFB, FL. AF MPC Command 
Chaplain Joseph E. McCausland posed the 
other side of the issue at the Conference on 6- 
10 Apr 1987 at San Antonio, TX. See also HQ 
USAF/HCP Briefing to Command Chaplains 
Conference, 22-26 May 1989, Homestead AFB, 
Ee é 


HOCC, Jul-Dec 1985; USAF Chaplains 
Conference, 7-10 Oct 1985, Kirtland AFB, NM. 


HOCC, Jan-Jun and Jul-Dec 1981. 
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HOCC, Jul-Dec 1988. 
HOCC, Jul-Dec 1982. 


Ltr, Chief of Chaplains Stuart E. Barstad to SSgt 
Michael Lipparelli, Mt. Home AFB, ID, 8 Sep 
1988; Chapel Management Crossfeed, Feb 
1982. 


HOCC, Jul-Dec 1988. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1983, Kadena AB, Okinawa, 
Japan, and Jan-Jun 1984, Pope AFB, NC; 
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AF/HCX Staff Summary Sheet, Presentation of 
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Herald, 25 Oct 1984, Pope AFB, NC; CHR, Jan- 
Jun 1987, Grand Forks AFB, ND; Jul-Dec 1984, 
Offutt AFB, NE, Jan-Jun 1988, Yokota AB, 
Japan; Jan-Jun 1984, Loring AFB, ME; Jan-Jun 
1988, Mt. Home AFB, ID; PACAF/HC, Jul-Dec 
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CHR, Jan-Jun 1987, Fairchild AFB, WA; Jul-Dec 
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Command Chaplains Conference, 18-21 Oct 
1982, Washington, DC; Talking Paper, “Non- 
Chaplain Led Activities,” Ch, Col, John P. 
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theme.” See Itr, Ch, Col, Peter M. Hansen, HQ 
USAF/HCB, to 3700 ABG/HC, Lackland AFB, 
TX, Stained Glass Overlay—Lackland AFB 
Chapel 8, 22 Mar 1988. 


Chaplain Historical Report, Jan-Jun 1988, 
Lackland AFB, TX. 


HOCC, Jul-Dec 1985. 


HOCC, Jan-Jun 1983, Jan-Jun 1985; Interview 
of Ch, Maj Gen, John A. Collins, Chief of 
Chaplains, by Ch, Maj, John E. Groh, USAFR, 
10 Aug 1983. 


Point Paper, “Soft Covenants and Hard 
Covenants—Differences and Backgrounds of 
Chaplain Theologies,” presented by Ch, Col, 
Newton V. Cole, MAC/HC, to Command 
Chaplains Conference, 29 Sep 1986, Home- 
stead AFB, FL. 
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of Chaplains for the Military Services. 
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the Armed Forces, Section 513, DOD Defense 
Authorization Act, 1987, p. Il-6 (hereafter cited 
as Study of Representation); letter, Ch, Col, 
Meredith R. Standley, USA, Executive Director, 
AFCB, to author, 9 Aug 1989. 


Study of Representation, p. I-27. 
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revised regulation of 4 Sep 1987 stated, “The 
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Dr. Franklin H. Littell, Soeech to Command 
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Homestead AFB, FL; HOCC, Jan-Jun 1985; Ch, 
Col, Newton V. Cole, Talking Paper for 
Command Chaplains Conference, 2-5 May 
1983, Homestead AFB, FL. 


History of the Office of the Chief of Chaplains 
(hereafter cited HOCC), Jan-Jun 1986; HQ 
USAF/HC Briefing Outline, Feb 1987; Briefing of 
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Public Relations Officer, HQ USAF/HC, to 
Command Chaplains Conference, 18-22 Apr 
1988, Homestead AFB, FL. 


HQ USAF/HC Briefing Outline, 1 Jan 86. 
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futt AFB, NE. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1986, Clark AB, Philippines. 
CHR, Jul-Dec 1984, Nellis AFB, NV. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1982, Scott AFB, iL; Jan-Jun 
1987, Laughlin AFB, TX. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1988, Brooks AFB, TX; Jan-Jun 
1987, Bergstrom AFB, TX; Jul-Dec 1987, Mt. 
Home AFB, ID. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1987, RAF Greenham Common, 
UK; Jul-Sep 1981, Norton AFB, CA; Jul-Dec 
1982, Hill AFB, UT; Jul-Dec 1985, Hanscom 
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Jan-Jun 1984, Yokota AB, Japan; Jul-Dec 1982, 
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1984, Hahn AB, Germany. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1985, RAF Upper Heyford, UK. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1987, Lowry AFB, CO; Jul-Dec 
1985, lraklion AB, Greece; Jul-Dec 1987, Pope 
AFB, NC; Jan-Jun 1984, Homestead AFB, FL. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1987, Loring AFB, ME, Mt. Home 
AFB, ID, and Shaw AFB, SC; Jan-Jun 1984, 
Hickam AFB, HI; Oct-Dec 1982, Fairchild AFB, 
WA; Jan-Jun 1987, Edwards AFB, CA; Jan-Jun 
1983, Mather AFB, CA. 


HOCC, Jan-Jun 1983. 

Interview of Ch, Maj Gen, Stuart E. Barstad, 
Chief of Chaplains, by Ch, Col, John E. Groh, 
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1984, Fairchild AFB, WA; Jan-Jun 1988, 
Lackland AFB, TX. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1984, RAF Alconbury, UK and 
Ramstein AB, Germany; Oct-Dec 1981, Kadena 
AB, Okinawa, Japan; Jan-Jun 1983 and Jan-Jun 
1987, Scott AFB, !L; Jan-Jun 1987, Hill AFB, UT 
and Yokota AB, Japan. 
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Hellenikon AB, Greece. 
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Japan. 
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CHR, Jul-Dec 1985, Ramstein AB, Germany; 
Jul-Dec 1988, RAF Mildenhall, UK, Yokota AB, 
Japan, Offutt AFB, NE and George AFB, CA; 
Jul-Dec 1984, Vandenberg AFB, CA and 
Whiteman AFB, MQ; Jul-Dec 1987, Lowry AFB, 
CO; Jul-Dec 1983, Eglin AFB, FL. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1987, Yokota AB, Japan. 
CHR, Jul-Dec 1988, Lackland AFB, TX and 
Hellenikon AB, Greece; Jul-Dec 1983, Scott 
AFB, IL. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1983, Travis AFB, CA; Jan-Jun 
1989, Offutt AFB, NB and Yokota AB, Japan. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1989, Yokota AB, Japan; Jan-Jun 
1983, Scott AFB, IL. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1983, Jul-Dec 1984, Jan-Jun 
1987, Wright-Patterson AFB, OH. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1984, Sheppard AFB, TX. 

CHR, Jan-Jun 1987, Lowry AFB, CO. 

CHR, Jul-Dec 1982, 1983, and 1984, Wright- 
Patterson AFB, OH; Jan-Jun 1987, Lackland 
AFB, TX; Jan-Jun 1984, Sheppard AFB, TX; Jul- 
Dec 1988, Ramstein AB, Germany; Jul-Dec 
1989, Eglin AFB, FL. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1984, RAF Upper Heyford, UK; 
Jul-Dec 1985, Ramstein AB, Germany. 


HOCC, Jul-Dec 1989. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1983, Dover AFB, DE and 
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Hickam AFB, HI; Oct-Dec 1982, Tyndall AFB, 
FL; Jul-Dec 1984, Castle AFB, CA. 


CHR, Oct-Dec 1981, Dyess AFB, TX. 


CHR, Oct-Dec 1982, Offutt AFB, NE; Jul-Dec 
1985, Shemya AFB, AK; Jul-Dec 1988, Lackland 
AFB, TX; Jan-Jun 1982, Bolling AFB, DC; Jan- 
Jun 1988, Little Rock AFB, AR; Jan-Jun 1983, 
McClellan AFB, CA; Jul-Dec 1984, Castle AFB, 
CA. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1985, Shemya AFB, AK; Jul-Dec 
1984 and Jul-Dec 1986, Clark AB, Philippines; 
Jul-Dec 1987, Elmendorf AFB, AK. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1984, Misawa AB, Japan. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1983, Norton AFB, CA and Castle 
AFB, CA; Jan-Jun 1987, Hill AFB, UT. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1985, RAF Upper Heyford, Uk; 
Jan-Jun 1987, Pope AFB, NC and Grand Forks 
AFB, ND; Jan-Jun 1984, Loring AFB, ME; Jan- 
Jun 1983, Yokota AB, Japan and Rhein-Main 
AB, Germany; Jan-Jun 1988, K. |. Sawyer AFB, 
Mi. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1987, Hill AFB, UT; Jan-Jun 
1988, Travis AFB, CA. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1984, Peterson AFB, CO; Apr- 
Jun 1982, F. E. Warren AFB, WY. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1988, Travis AFB, CA. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1985, Lindsey AS, Germany; Jan- 
Jun 1987, Zweibruecken AB, Germany. 


The Department of Defense provided well over a 
hundred faith group codes to be used by 
military personnel to indicate faith affiliation. The 
list included two faith group codes in the gen- 
eral Protestant category, both of which had 
modifiers: “Protestant—Other Churches,” and 
“Protestant, No Denominational Preference.” 


See Chapter 6 on pluralism. Air Force Reserve 
Command Chaplain Willie E. Buice presented a 
paper on “Obstacles to General Protestant 
Worship” to the Command Chaplains 
Conference at Homestead AFB, FL on Sep 29, 
1986. He contended that it was a “‘vain dream’ 
to try to force all men/women into a single 
pattern which may suit some of them but be 
unnatural to others” (emphasis his). 


CHR, Oct-Dec 1982, Castle AFB, CA. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1983 and 1984, Davis-Monthan 
AFB, AZ. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1983, Yokota AB, Japan and 
Whiteman AFB, MO. 


CHR, Oct-Dec 1981, Scott AFB, IL and 
Bergstrom AFB, TX; Jul-Dec 1985, Chanute 
AFB, IL and Offutt AFB, NE; Jan-Jun 1987, 
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Grand Forks AFB, ND; Jul-Dec 1988, Offutt 
AFB, NE. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1987, Pope AFB, NC and 
Elisworth AFB, SD; Jan-Jun 1984, Elmendorf 
AFB, AK. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1988, Luke AFB, AZ and Brooks 
AFB, TX; Jan-Jun 1987, Beale AFB, CA; Jan- 
Jun 1983, Castle AFB, CA. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1988, Andrews AFB, MD and K. I. 
Sawyer AFB, MI; Jan-Jun 1987, Loring AFB, 
ME. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1987, Charleston AFB, SC; Jan- 
Jun 1988, Patrick AFB, FL and Mather AFB, CA; 
Jan-Jun 1983, Shemya AFB, AK; Jan-Jun 1984 
and 1987, Altus AFB, OK; Jan-Jun 1986, RAF 
Greenham Common, UK; Jan-Jun 1989, 
Edwards AFB, CA. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1988, Andrews AFB, MD; Jan- 
Jun 1989, Izmir, Turkey; Jan-Jun 1983, 
McChord AFB, WA. 


Letter, Ch, Maj Gen, John P. McDonough to AIG 
9342, Findings of the Task Force Meetings, 21 
Mar 1990. See Chapter 5 on Black chaplains as 
a minority. 


Bolling Beam, 3 Nov 1988; CHR, Jan-Jun 1983, 
Bolling AFB, DC. 


See John E. Groh, Air Force Chaplains, 1971— 
1980, Air Force Chaplains, Volume IV 
(Washington, DC: Office, Chief of Air Force 
Chaplains, 1986), pp. 558-60. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1988, Malmstrom AFB, MT; Jul- 
Dec 1984, Bergstrom AFB, TX. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1982, Ellsworth AFB, SD. 
CHR, Jul-Dec 1985, Lackland AFB, TX. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1987, Goodfellow AFB, TX; Jan- 
Jun 1984, Dover AFB, DE; Jan-Jun 1983, 
McChord AFB, WA. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1983, Castle AFB, CA; Jan-Jun 
1987, George AFB, CA and Osan AB, Korea. 


See the discussion of ecumenism in Chapter 9. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1982, Chanute AFB, IL; Jul-Dec 
1981, McClellan AFB, CA; Jul-Dec 1987, 
Holloman AFB, NM. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1987, Langley AFB, VA; Jan-Jun 
1984, Rhein-Main AB, Germany and Izmir, 
Turkey; Jan-Jun 1988, Osan AB, Korea; Jan-Jun 
1983, Bolling AFB, DC; Jan-Jun 1981, Ankara, 
Turkey. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1983, Wright-Patterson AFB, OH; 
Jul-Dec 1985, Davis-Monthan AFB, AZ. 
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CHR, Jan-Jun 1984, Kirtland AFB, NM; Jan-Jun 
1988, RAF Alconbury, UK. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1983, Lowry AFB, CO; Jan-Jun 
1987, Davis-Monthan AFB, AZ. 


The South Dade News Leader, Aug 13, 1982. 
CHR, Jul-Dec 1986, Oslo, Norway. 
HOCC, Jan-Jun 1981. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1987, Dyess AFB, TX; Jul-Dec 
1985, Castle AFB, CA; Jul-Dec 1982, Charleston 
AFB, SC; Jan-Jun 1987, Holloman AFB, NM; 
Jan-Jun 1982, Nellis AFB, NV; Apr-Jun 1981, 
Clark AB, Philippines; Jan-Jun 1989, Norton 
AFB, CA. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1984, Hurlburt Field, FL; Jul-Dec 
1988, Hahn AB, Germany and RAF Alconbury, 
UK. 


PACAF/HC Point Paper on the Necessity of 
Responding in Person to Air Force Personnel in 
Time of Crisis, Command Chaplains Con- 
ference, San Antonio, TX, 6-10 Apr 1987; CHR, 
Jan-Jun 1987, Clark AB, Philippines. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1983, Jan-Jun 1988, Jan-Jun 
1989, Arlington National Cemetery, DC. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1983, Arlington National 
Cemetery. 


HOCC, Jan-Jun 1985; CHR, Jul-Dec 1985, Jul- 
Dec 1987, Arlington National Cemetery, DC; Jul- 
Dec 1988, Davis-Monthan AFB, AZ. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1983, Norton AFB, CA; Jan-Jun 
1987, Hill AFB, UT. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1984, Hill AFB, UT and Aviano 
AB, Italy. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1988, Bergstrom AFB, TX; Jan- 
Jun 1986, San Vito AS, Italy. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1985, Scott AFB, IL and Offutt 
AFB, NE. 


CHR, Apr-Jun 1982 and Jan-Jun 1988, Clark 
AB, Philippines; Jan-Jun 1988, Pruem AS, 
Germany. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1984, High Wycombe AS, UK, 
Aviano AB, Italy, Elmendorf AFB, AK, Iraklion 
AS, Greece, Tinker AFB, OK; Jan-Jun 1988 and 
1989, Hickam AFB, HI; Jan-Jun 1988, Incirlik 
AB, Turkey; Jan-Jun 1987, Andersen AFB, 
Guam. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1984, Hill AFB, UT and Holloman 
AFB, NM; Jan-Jun 1983, Hickam AFB, HI. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1988, Ramstein AB, Germany; 
Jan-Jun 1987, RAF Greenham Common, UK. 


111. CHR, Jul-Dec 1989, Wilford Hall Medical 


Center, TX and Shemya AFB, AK; Jan-Jun 1988, 
RAF Lakenheath, UK. 
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Curing; Health and Medicine in the Western 
Religious Traditions (New York: Macmillian 
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CHR, Jan-Jun 1987, Carswell AFB, TX; Jan-Jun 
1988, Lackland AFB, TX; Jan-Jun 1983 and 
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CHR, Jan-Jun 1989, Howard AFB, Panama. 
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attachment. 
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Jun 1989, Kwang Ju AB, Korea; Jan-Dec 1982, 
Pruem AS, Germany. 


CHR, Jul-Sep 1982, Dyess AFB, TX. 
Chaplaincy Update, Aug/Sep 1984. 
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Ordained Ministers, Commissioned Teachers, 
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another from disclosing a confidential 
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See Chapter 9. 
HOCC, Jan-Jun 1982. 


Letter, Ch, Lt Col, William S. Schuermann to Ch, 
Col, Morris Holtzclaw, HQ USAF/HCX, 22 Oct 
1982; Bullseye, Nellis AFB, NV, May 6, 1988; 
CHR, Jul-Dec 1985, Hickam AFB, HI; Jan-Jun 
1989, Pope AFB, NC. 


ATC/HC Talking Paper, Command Chaplains 
Conference, 2-6 Apr 1984, Peterson AFB, CO. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1985, HQ ESC/HC. 


Summary of Conference Proceedings, USAF 
Chaplains Conference [and Command 
Chaplains Conference], 23-27 Oct 1989, 
Kirtland AFB, NM. 


“The Military Says ‘No,’” Newsweek, Nov 10, 
1986. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1987, Beale AFB, CA; Jan-Jun 
1983, Scott AFB, IL and Reese AFB, TX; Oct- 
Dec 1982, Grissom AFB, IN. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1983, Andersen AFB, Guam; Jan- 
Mar 1982, K. |. Sawyer AFB, MI; Jan-Jun 1984, 
Tyndall AFB, FL; Jan-Jun 1989, Eielson AFB, 
AK. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1984, Davis-Monthan AFB, AZ. 
HOCC, Jan-Jun 1980. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1984 and Jul-Dec 1987, Wilford 
Hall USAF Medical Center, TX. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1984, Sheppard AFB, TX and 
Yokota AB, Japan; Jul-Dec 1981, Andrews AFB, 
MD; Jan-Jun 1988, Davis-Monthan AFB, AZ; 
Jul-Dec 1989, Keesler AFB, MS; Interchange, 
No. 1, 1984. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1989, Pope AFB, NC. This chapel 
historian provided enlightening reports from 
Pope throughout the decade. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1988 and Jan-Jun 1989, Patrick 
AFB, FL. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1987, Whiteman AFB, MO; Jan- 
Jun 1988, Carswell AFB, TX; Jan-Jun 1984, 
Bergstrom AFB, TX; Jul-Dec 1984, Andrews 
AFB, MD. 


CHR, Oct-Dec 1981, Nellis AFB, NV; Jul-Dec 
1987, Davis-Monthan AFB, AZ; Jan-Jun 1987, 
Patrick AFB, FL and Clark AB, Philippines; Jul- 
Dec 1982, Andrews AFB, MD; Jul-Dec 1985, 
Whiteman AFB, MO; Jan-Jun 1989, Hellenikon 
AB, Greece. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1984, Andrews AFB, MD. 


HOCC, Jul-Dec 1987 and Jul-Dec 1988. On 
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CPE in the Seventies, see John E. Groh, Air 
Force Chaplains, 1987—1980, Air Force 
Chaplains, Volume IV (Washington, DC: Office, 
Chief of Air Force Chaplains, 1986), pp. 569-73. 


HOCC, Jan-Jun 1983. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1988 and Jul-Dec 1989, Lowry 
AFB, CO. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1984, Little Rock AFB, AR and 
Suwon AB, Korea; Jul-Dec 1985, Ellsworth AFB, 
SD; Jul-Dec 1982, Beale AFB, CA; Oct-Dec 
1981, Charleston AFB, SC; Jan-Jun 1987, 
Bitburg AB, Germany. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1985, Vandenberg AFB, CA. 
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Chaplain Historical Report (hereafter cited CHR), 
Jan-Jun 1988, Holloman AFB, NM; Jul-Sep 
1982, Beale AFB, CA. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1987, Bolling AFB, DC. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1989, McChord AFB, WA; Jul- 
Dec 1988, Suwon AB, Korea; Jan-Jun 1984, 
Davis-Monthan AFB, AZ. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1985, Vandenberg AFB, CA; Jul- 
Dec 1984, Osan AB, Korea; Jan-Jun 1988, King 
Salmon Apt, AK. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1988, Ellsworth AFB, SD; Jan-Jun 
1988, Brooks AFB, TX; Jan-Jun 1989, Little 
Rock AFB, AR. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1989, Vance AFB, OK. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1988, K. |. Sawyer AFB, MI and 
Malmstrom AFB, MT; Oct-Dec 1981, Pope AFB, 
NC; Jul-Dec 1984, Bergstrom AFB, TX. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1989, Hickam AFB, HI; Jan-Jun 
1988, RAF Chicksands, UK. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1987 and Jul-Dec 1988, Hickam 
AFB, HI; Jan-Jun 1983, Eglin AFB, FL; Jan-Jun 
1988, Travis AFB, CA; Jul-Dec 1988, Little Rock 
AFB, AR; Jul-Dec 1983, Wurtsmith AFB, MI. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1988, Keesler AFB, MS; Jan-Jun 
1989, Scott AFB, IL. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1985, Neubruecke AB, Germany. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1984, Peterson AFB, CO; Jul-Dec 
1989, Patrick AFB, FL; Jan-Jun 1984, Wheeler 
AFB, HI. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1983, Dover AFB, DE; Jul-Dec 
1987, Hessisch-Oldendorf AS, Germany; Jan- 
Jun 1982, Fairchild AFB, WA. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1985 et al/., Shemya AFB, AK; 
Jan-Jun 1983, Sheppard AFB, TX; Jan-Jun 
1988, George AFB, CA; Jan-Jun 1987, Hill AFB, 
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UT and Kadena AB, Japan; Jul-Dec 1982, 
Robins AFB, GA. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1984, Sunnyvale AFS, CA; Jul- 
Dec 1983, Williams AFB, AZ; Interchange, 
Spring 1981. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1984, Beale AFB, CA; Jul-Dec 
1983, Osan AB, Korea. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1987, Grand Forks AFB, ND; Jan- 
Jun 1983, Charleston AFB, SC; Jul-Dec 1988, 
Norton AFB, CA and Cannon AFB, NM; Jul-Dec 
1987, Little Rock AFB, AR. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1987 and Jul-Dec 1988, Seymour 
Johnson AFB, NC; Jul-Dec 1987, Osan AB, 
Korea and Carswell AFB, TX; Jan-Jun 1983, 
Eglin AFB, FL; Jan-Jun 1984, Minot AFB, ND; 
Jan-Jun 1988, Holloman AFB, NM. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1983, Eglin AFB, FL; Jan-Jun 
1987, USAF Academy Center Chapel, CO. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1988, RAF Lakenheath, UK. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1987, Reese AFB, TX and Mather 
AFB, CA; Jan-Jun 1987, Pirinclik AS, Turkey. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1987, Wurtsmith AFB, MI; Jan- 
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CHR, Jul-Dec 1984, Hill AFB, UT; Jul-Dec 1984 
and Jul-Dec 1987, Griffiss AFB, NY. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1988, Griffiss AFB, NY; Jan-Jun 
1983, Plattsburgh AFB, NY. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1989, Rhein-Main AB, Germany. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1985, USAF Academy, CO; Jan- 
Jun 1984 and Jul-Dec 1987, Spangdahlem AB, 
Germany. 


See semi-annual CHR for the times and bases 
indicated. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1983 and Jan-Jun 1987, Incirlik 
AB, Turkey; History of the Office of the Chief of 
Chaplains, USAF (hereafter cited HOCC), Jul- 
Dec 1987. 


CHR, Apr-Jun 1982, Spangdahlem AB, 
Germany; Jan-Jun 1987, Torrejon AB, Spain; 
Jul-Dec 1988, Keesler AFB, MS and Myrtle 
Beach AFB, SC; Jan-Jun 1989, Clark AB, 
Philippines. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1988, Norton AFB, CA and 
Suwon AB, Korea; Jan-Jun 1987, Andrews AFB, 
MD and Taegu AB, Korea; Jul-Dec 1983, Little 
Rock AFB, AR; Jan-Jun 1988, Kunsan AB, 
Korea and Hurlburt Fld, FL; Jan-Jun 1983, 
Suwon AB, Korea. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1983, Jul-Dec 1984 and Jan-Jun 
1987, Whiteman AFB, MO. 
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CHR, Jul-Dec 1984 and 1987, Tinker AFB, OK; 
Jan-Jun 1988, Yokota AB, Japan; Jul-Dec 1983, 
Albrook AFS and Howard AFB, Panama; Jul- 
Dec 1985, Mt. Home AFB, ID; Jul-Dec 1981, 
Kadena AB, Japan. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1988, Spangdahlem AB, 
Germany; Jan-Jun 1987, Ankara AS, Turkey. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1988, Travis AFB, CA. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1982 and Jan-Jun 1988, Lackland 
AFB, TX; Jul-Dec 1984, USAF Academy, CO. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1989, Rhein-Main AB, Germany 
and Edwards AFB, CA; Jul-Dec 1981, Langley 
AFB, VA; Jan-Jun 1985, Yokota AB, Japan; Jan- 
Jun 1988, RAF High Wycombe, UK; Jan-Jun 
1983, Incirlik AB, Turkey. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1985, Hickam AFB, HI and Little 
Rock AFB, AR; Jan-Jun 1984, Hill AFB, UT; Jul- 
Dec 1984, Plattsburgh AFB, NY; Jan-Jun 1985, 
Castle AFB, CA; Jan-Jun 1989, Eglin AFB, FL. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1983, Misawa AB, Japan and 
Bolling AFB, AZ; Jul-Dec 1987, Hill AFB, UT and 
Yokota AB, Japan; Jan-Jun 1989, Davis- 
Monthan AFB, AZ. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1989, Hill AFB, UT; Jul-Dec 1984, 
Castle AFB, CA; Jul-Dec 1987, Andrews AFB, 
MD and Hickam AFB, HI; Jul-Dec 1982, Offutt 
AFB, NE; Jul-Dec 1985, Barksdale AFB, LA; 
Jan-Jun 1987, Bergstrom AFB, TX. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1984 and Jul-Dec 1987, 
Bergstrom AFB, TX. 


CHR, Jui-Dec 1984, USAF Academy, CO. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1985, USAF Academy, CO; Jan- 
Jun 1988, Elmendorf AFB, AK; Jan-Jun 1981, 
Kadena AB, Japan; Jan-Jun 1984, Hickam AFB, 
HI; Jul-Dec 1987, Carswell AFB, TX; Jul-Dec 
1983, Davis-Monthan AFB, AZ. 


HOCC, Jul-Dec 1984. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1984, Minot AFB, ND; Jul-Dec 
1984, Offutt AFB, NE; Jul-Dec 1985, Camp New 
Amsterdam, Netherlands. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1982 and 1985, Patrick AFB, FL; 
Jul-Dec 1984, Zweibruecken AB, Germany. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1987, Robins AFB, GA and 
Carswell AFB, TX; Jul-Dec 1988, Dover AFB, 
DE. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1984 and 1988, Yokota AB, 
Japan; Jan-Jun 1987, Clark AB, Philippines and 
Bergstrom AFB, TX; Oct-Dec 1981, Pope AFB, 
NC; Jul-Dec 1982, 1983 and 1985, Charleston 
AFB, SC; Jul-Dec 1988, Griffiss AFB, NY. 


CHR, Jan-Jun and Jul-Dec 1988, RAF 
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Alconbury, UK; Jul-Dec 1986, Ankara AS, 
Turkey; Jan-Jun 1987, Aviano AB, Italy. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1988, RAF Alconbury, UK; Jul- 
Dec 1986, Torrejon AB, Spain. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1988, Ankara AS, Turkey; Jan-Jun 
1984, Beale AFB, CA. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1984 and 1987, Yokota AB, 
Japan; Jul-Dec 1988, Randolph AFB, TX. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1989, Altus AFB, OK; Jan-Jun 
1988, Yokota AB, Japan; Jan-Jun 1989, Kirtland 
AFB, NM; Jan-Jun 1983, McChord AFB, WA; 
Jul-Dec 1988, Bergstrom AFB, TX. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1987, Kadena AB, Japan; Jul-Dec 
1987 and Jan-Jun 1989, Hickam AFB, HI. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1985 and Jul-Dec 1987, Loring 
AFB, ME; Jan-Jun 1989, Clark AB, Philippines; 
Jul 1981—Jun 1982, Hill AFB, UT; Oct-Dec 
1981, Davis-Monthan AFB, AZ; Jan-Jun 1984, 
Beale AFB, CA. 


See the CHR from the bases and times 
indicated. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1988, Ankara AS, Turkey; Jan-Jun 
1988, Whiteman AFB, MO; Jul-Dec 1984, Little 
Rock AFB, AR; Jul-Dec 1982, Robins AFB, GA. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1987, Tinker AFB, OK; Jul-Dec 
1987, Hickam AFB, HI. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1988, RAF Alconbury, UK; Jan- 
Jun 1987 and Jul-Dec 1988, Spangdahlem AB, 
Germany; Jan-Jun 1987, Incirlik AB, Turkey. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1988, Randolph AFB, TX; Jan-Jun 
1983, Zaragoza AB, Spain; Jan-Jun 1986, 
Kirtland AFB, NM; Jan-Jun 1987, Incirlik AB, 
Turkey; Jan-Jun 1984, Travis AFB, CA. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1984, Incirlik AB, Turkey; Jul-Dec 
1987, Hickam AFB, HI. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1985, Vandenberg AFB, CA; Jan- 
Jun 1983, Eielson AFB, AK. 


. CHR, Jan-Jun 1987, Bergstrom AFB, TX; Jul-Dec 


1988, Dover AFB, DE. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1988, Eaker AFB, AR; Jan-Jun 
1985, RAF Upper Heyford, UK. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1983, Little Rock AFB, AR; Jan- 
Jun 1987, Eglin AFB, FL; Jan-Jun 1989, Cannon 
AFB, NM. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1987, Holloman AFB, NN; Jul- 
Dec 1987, Andersen AFB, Guam. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1983, RAF Greenham Common, 
UK; Jan-Jun 1988, Hill AFB, UT. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1988, Zweibruecken AB, 
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ENDNOTES 


Germany. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1988, Osan AB, Korea; Jan-Jun 
1983, Castle AFB, CA; Jul-Dec 1987, Hickam 
AFB, HI; Jul-Dec 1987, Wurtsmith AFB, MI. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1981, Jan-Jun and Jul-Dec 1982, 
MacDill AFB, FL; Jul-Dec 1986 and Jan-Jun 
1988, RAF Upper Heyford, UK. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1988, High Wycombe AS, Uk; 
Jan-Jun 1987, RAF Greenham Common, Uk; 
Jul-Dec 1982, Pope AFB, NC. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1987, Moody AFB, GA; Apr-Jun 
1982, Pope AFB, NC; Jan-Jun 1983, Wright- 
Patterson AFB, OH and Altus AFB, OK. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1989, Cannon AFB, NM; Jan-Jun 
1984, Spangdahlem AB, Germany. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1987, Barksdale AFB, LA; Jan- 
Jun 1983, Whiteman AFB, MO; Jul-Dec 1984, 
Plattsburgh AFB, NY; Jan-Jun 1988, Pope AFB, 
NC; Jan-Jun 1989, Randolph AFB, TX. 


See the CHR for the bases and times indicated, 
as well as CHR, Jan-Jun 1986, RAF Greenham 
Common, UK. 


CHR, Jan-Mar 1981, Bitburg AB, Germany; Jul- 
Dec 1985, Hanscom AFB, MA; Jul-Dec 1982 
and Jul-Dec 1988, Charleston AFB, SC; Jan-Jun 
1987 and Jul-Dec 1989, Holloman AFB, NM; 
Jul-Dec 1983, Little Rock AFB, AR; Jul-Dec 
1984, Bolling AFB, DC; Jul-Dec 1989, MacDill 
AFB, FL; Jan-Jun 1985, Nellis AFB, NV. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1989, Hurlburt Field, FL; Jul-Dec 
1985, Scott AFB, IL; Jul-Dec 1987, Grand Forks 
AFB, ND; Jul 1981—Jun 1982, Kelly AFB, TX; 
Jan-Jun 1987, Tinker AFB, OK. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1983, Travis AFB, CA; Jan-Jun 
1984, RAF Chicksands, UK. 


AFR 265-1, 4 Sep 1987, para. 19(d) and 21(c). 


| have been unsuccessful in dating the name- 
change to “Christian Leadership Conference.” A 
number of chaplain historical reports in 1987 
refer to gatherings with this term, so presumably 
the change occurred in 1986 or early in 1987. 


HQ TAC/HC Talking Paper on CECs, Command 
Chaplains Conference, 2-6 Oct 1984, Peterson 
AFB, CO. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1984, Bergstrom AFB, TX; Jul- 
Dec 1987, Little Rock AFB, AR. 


HOCC, Jul-Dec 1983 and Jul-Dec 1984. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1981, Andrews AFB, MD; 
conference schedules for the conferences 
indicated; letter, Ch, Col, Robert E. Hendricks to 
HQ USAF/HCX, 1 Jul 1983 and 2 Jul 1984: 
letter, Ch, Col, John P. McDonough to HQ 


84. 
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USAF/HCX, 30 Aug 1984. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1987, Jan-Jun and Jul-Dec 1988, 
Jul-Dec 1989, TAC/HC; Jan-Jun 1988, Travis 
AFB, CA. 


Letter, Ch, Col, William D. Franks to HQ 
USAF/HCX, 30 Aug 1984; CHR, Jul-Dec 1988, 
Lackland AFB, TX and Grand Forks, ND; Jul- 
Dec 1987, Grand Forks AFB, ND and Ellsworth 
AFB, SD; letter, Ch, Col, Donald W. Ullrich, 
SAC/HC, to SAC/HO, Items for History, 3 Jan 
1986. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1984, Jul-Dec 1987 and Jul-Dec 
1988, RAF Alconbury, UK; Jul-Dec 1987, High 
Wycombe AS, UK. 


Interview, Ch, Col, Richard H. Thomas, USAFR 
with Ch, Brig Gen, Stuart E. Barstad, 8 Jan 
1985; see Chapter 12 on inspections, and 
Chapter 8 for a full discussion of the Board’s 
involvement in RE resources. 


Letter, Ch, Col, Joseph C. Matthews, HQ 
USAF/HCP, to HQ USAF/PRME AFSSMET, 
Functional Review Final Report, 15 Aug 1988, 
attachment. 


SAC Religious Education Questionnaire, 1983- 
84. 


See Chapter 11. 


Focus on Religious Education, RE Month, 
September 1987. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1989, TAC/HC and AAC/HC. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1988, RAF Greenham Common, 
UK. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1987, Vandenberg AFB, CA; Jul- 
Dec 1988, Davis-Monthan AFB, AZ; Jul-Dec 
1984, Hill AFB, UT; Jan-Jun 1988, Barksdale 
AFB, LA. 

CHR, Jul-Dec 1982, Tinker AFB, OK; Jul-Dec 
1983, Scott AFB, IL; Chaplain Interchange, Vol. 
XI, No. 3, 1984. 

CHR, Jul-Dec 1987, Wright-Patterson AFB, OH. 
CHR, Jan-Jun 1987, Davis-Monthan AFB, AZ. 
Chaplain Interchange, Vol. XI, No. 3, 1984. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1987, Clark AB, Philippines; Jul- 
Dec 1983, RAF Greenham Common, UK. 


HOCC, Jul-Dec 1986. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1983, USAF Chaplain School; 
Chaplaincy Update, Aug/Sep 1984. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1983, Andersen AFB, Guam and 
RAF Greenham Common, UK; Jul-Dec 1984, 
Lajes Field, Azores and Kadena AB, Japan; Jul- 
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Dec 1985, Bolling AFB, DC. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1986, Charleston AFB, SC; Jul- 
Dec 1985, Laughlin AFB, TX; Jul-Dec 1983, 
Osan AB, Korea and Beale AFB, CA; Jan-Jun 
1988, Andrews AFB, MD. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1984, Scott AFB, IL. 
CHR, Jul-Dec 1983, Hickam AFB, HI. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1985, Vandenberg AFB, CA; Jul- 
Dec 1984, Bolling AFB, DC. 


Installation Inspection Report, Chaplain Services 
Management Inspection of Bases within TAC, 
1984, Langley AFB, VA; CHR, Jan-Jun 1984, 
Langley AFB, VA. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1985 and Jul-Dec 1988, Vance 
AFB, OK; Jul-Dec 1986, Travis AFB, CA; Jul- 
Dec 1989, Maxwell AFB, AL. 

CHR, Jul-Dec 1987, Beale AFB, CA. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1987, Dyess AFB, TX; Jan-Jun 
1983, Norton AFB, CA. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1987, Chanute AFB, IL; Jul-Dec 
1985, Lowry AFB, CO. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1987, Clark AB, Philippines; Jul- 
Dec 1988, Misawa AB, Japan and Homestead 
AFB, FL. 

CHR, Jan-Jun 1982, Vance AFB, OK. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1989, Wright-Patterson AFB, OH 


-and Offutt AFB, NE; Jan-Jun 1983, Pope AFB, 


NC. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1988, Norton AFB, CA; Jul-Dec 
1988, George AFB, CA; Jul-Dec 1983, 
Wurtsmith AFB, MI. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1987, Nellis AFB, NV. 
CHR, Jul-Dec 1989, Luke AFB, AZ. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1983, Travis AFB, CA; Jul-Dec 
1983, Misawa AB, Japan; Jan-Jun 1989, Keesler 
AFB, MS. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1987, Kadena AB, Japan; Jan- 
Jun 1989, Kirtland AFB, NM. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1985, Nellis AFB, NV; Jan-Jun 
1989, Luke AFB, AZ; Jan-Jun 1984, Norton 
AFB, CA. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1985, Nellis AFB, NV; Jan-Jun 
1989, Luke AFB, AZ; Jan-Jun 1984, Norton 
AFB, CA. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1987, Beale AFB, CA; Jul-Dec 
1987 and Jul-Dec 1988, Davis-Monthan AFB, 
AZ. The coordinator at Beale reported that 
unless chaplains showed one hundred percent 
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support for VBS at an early date, staffing did not 
materialize. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1983, Hellenikon AB, Greece; Jul- 
Dec 1988, Misawa AB, Japan; Jul-Dec 1985, 
Reese AFB, TX. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1984, Scott AFB, IL; Jan-Jun 
1987, Columbus AFB, MS. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1987, Pope AFB, NC. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1989, Ramstein AB, Germany 
and Fairchild AFB, WA; Jan-Jun 1983, Travis 
AFB, CA and Yokota AB, Japan; Jul-Sep 1981 
Fairchild AFB, WA. 


b) 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1981, Davis-Monthan AFB, AZ; 
Jul-Dec 1983, Bolling AFB, DC; Jul-Dec 1984, 
Castle AFB, CA. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1987, Minot AFB, ND; Jul-Dec 
1985, Tinker AFB, OK; Jan-Jun 1983, Pope 
AFB, NC; Chaplain Interchange, Summer 1983. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1982, Norton AFB, CA; Jul-Dec 
1985, Hickam AFB, HI; Jul-Dec 1988, Kirtland 
AFB, NM. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1983, Tinker AFB, OK; Jan-Jun 
1981, Keesler AFB, MS; Jul-Dec 1986, Spangdahlem 
AB, Germany; Jul-Dec 1985, Clark AB, Philip- 
pines; Jul-Dec 1987, March AFB, CA; Oct-Dec 
1982, Grand Forks AFB, ND. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1985, Mt. Home AFB, ID. 


CHR, Oct-Dec 1981, Jul-Dec 1982, Jan-Jun 
1984, Bergstrom AFB, TX. 


Adult SPICE Courses, Tyndall AFB, FL, 1982; 
CHR, Jan-Jun 1983, Jan-Jun and Jul-Dec 1987, 
Jan-Jun 1988, Lowry AFB, CO; Jul-Dec 1989, 
Maxwell AFB, AL. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1984, Clark AB, Philippines. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1987, Bitburg AB, Germany; Jan- 
Jun 1988, Misawa AB, Japan; Jul-Dec 1984, 
Yokota AB, Japan; Jan-Jun 1983, Plattsburgh 
AFB, NY; Jul-Dec 1987, Little Rock AFB, AR; 
Jan-Jun 1989, Rhein-Main AB, Germany. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1983, Osan AB, Korea; Jul-Dec 
1988, Suwon AB, Korea; Jan-Jun 1987, 
Carswell AFB, TX; Jul-Dec 1985, Whiteman 
AFB, MO. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1983, Hickam AFB, HI and 
Robins AFB, GA; Jan-Jun 1984, Beale AFB, CA; 
Jul-Dec 1985, Beale AFB, CA. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1984, Hickam AFB, HI; Jul-Sep 
1982, Spangdahlem AB, Germany. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1983, Misawa AB, Japan; Jan- 
Mar 1982, Travis AFB, CA; Jul-Dec 1984, 
Bolling AFB, DC; Jul-Dec 1988, Lowry AFB, CO; 
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Jan-Dec 1981, Vogelweh Chapel, Germany; Jul- 
Dec 1987, Nellis AFB, NV. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1983, Wright-Patterson AFB, OH; 
Jan-Jun 1987, Kadena AB, Japan; Jan-Jun 
1989, Homestead AFB, FL and Pope AFB, NC; 
Jul-Dec 1985, Bergstrom AFB, TX; Jan-Jun 
1984, Mather AFB, CA; Jul-Sep 1982, Griffiss 
AFB, NY. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1987, Kadena AB, Japan; Jul- 
Dec 1987, Whiteman AFB, MO. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1984, Hill AFB, UT and Shaw 
AFB, SC; Jan-Jun 1988, Scott AFB, IL. 


CHAPTER 18 
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Families in Blue: Opportunities for Ministry, by 
Dennis K. Orthner and Gary L. Bowen, prepared 
for the Office of the Chief of Chaplains, Oct 
1983, pp. 17-26 (hereafter cited as Opportunit- 
ies for Ministry). 


Ibid., p. 10; Families in Blue: Implications from a 
Study of Married and Single Parent Families in 
the U.S. Air Force, by Dennis K. Orthner, 
prepared for the Office of the Chief of Chap- 
lains, Sep 1980, p. 31 (hereafter cited as 
Implications). 


Summary of Families in Blue: A Study of Married 
and Single Parent Families in the U. S. Air Force 
(hereafter cited as A Study), by Dennis K. 
Orthner, Office of the Chief of Chaplains, USAF 
(July 1980), presented in “Marriages: Survey 
Cites Two Major Conflicts,” Air Force Times, 7 
Jul 1980; Toward a Ministry of Families; A 
Handbook in Support of Family Life (hereafter 
cited as Toward a Ministry of Families), prepared 
by a Task Force Committee on Family Life under 
the direction of Ch, Maj Gen, Richard Carr, 
Chief of Chaplains, May 1981, p. 80. 


Toward a Ministry of Families, p. 67; 
Implications, p. 9; data on married personnel in 
1990 was secured from HQ USAF/HCX. 


Chaplain Historical Report (hereafter cited CHR), 
Jan-Jun 1989, Norton AFB, CA; Jul-Dec 1982, 
Bergstrom AFB, TX; Jan-Jun 1983, Sheppard 
AFB, TX; Jul-Dec 1983, Langley AFB, VA; Jul- 
Dec 1984, Little Rock AFB, AR. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1987, Zweibruecken AB, 
Germany; Jan-Jun 1989, Homestead AFB, FL; 
Jul-Dec 1987, Hickam AFB, HI. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1984 and Jan-Jun 1988, Osan 
AB, Korea; Jan-Jun 1982, Hickam AFB, HI. 


Toward a Ministry of Families, p. 127; History of 
the Office of the Chief of Chaplains (hereafter 
cited HOCC), Jul-Dec 1981. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1983, Bergstrom AFB, TX; Jan- 
Jun 1984, Pope AFB, NC; Jan-Jun 1983, Dover 
AFB, DE. 
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CHR, Jul-Dec 1984, Clark AB, Philippines; Jul- 
Dec 1986, Kunsan AB, Korea; Jan-Jun 1981, 
Hickam AFB, HI; Oct-Dec 1981, F. E. Warren 
AFB, WY. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1982, Chanute AFB, IL; Jul-Dec 
1981, Kadena AB, Japan; Jul-Dec 1985, 
Barksdale AFB, LA. 


CHR, Apr-Jun 1982, Castle AFB, CA; Jan-Jun 
1987, Hickam AFB, HI; Jul-Sep 1982, Beale 
AFB, CA. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1982 and Jan-Jun 1983, Wright- 
Patterson AFB, OH. 


Chaplain Interchange, Summer 1983. 
Opportunities for Ministry, pp. 8-9. 
Ibid., p. 11 

ibid., p. 10. 


CHR, Jan-Feb 1981, Clark AB, Philippines; Jul- 
Dec 1983, McChord AFB, WA; Jan-Jun 1984, 
Holloman AFB, NM; Jan-Jun 1987, Little Rock 
AFB, AR; Jul-Dec 1985, Castle AFB, CA; Apr- 
Jun 1982, Mt. Home AFB, ID; Jan-Jun 1988, 
Lackland AFB, TX; Jan-Jun 1989, Robins AFB, 
GA. 


CHR, Jul 1981—Jun 1982, Tinker AFB, OK; Jan- 
Mar 1982 and Jan-Jun 1983, Pope AFB, NC. 


CHR, Jul-Sep 1981, McGuire AFB, NJ; Jan-Jun 
1987, Hill AFB, UT; Jul-Dec 1982, Columbus 
AFB, MS; Jul-Dec 1987, RAF Fairford, UK; Jul- 
Dec 1985, Goodfellow AFB, TX; Jan-Jun 1989, 
Chanute AFB, IL. Chapter 19 discusses other 
uses of film. 


Chaplaincy Update, Sep 1981. 
Chaplain Interchange, Spring 1981. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1988, Loring AFB, ME; Jan-Jun 
1987, Travis AFB, CA; Jul-Sep 1981, McGuire 
AFB, NJ; Jan-Jun 1987, Bitburg AB, Germany. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1984, Hickam AFB, HI; Jan-Jun 
1987, Kadena AB, Japan. 


A Study, p. 13; Air Force Times, Jul 14, 1980. 
Interestingly, Families in Blue: Opportunities for 
Ministry (Oct 1983) made no reference to 
chaplain opportunities for ministry with single 
parents although materials earlier in the decade 
emphasized this point. 


Chaplain Interchange, Spring 1981; CHR, Jan- 
Jun 1982, Davis-Monthan AFB, AZ and Nellis 
AFB, NV; Oct-Dec 1981, Beale AFB, CA; Jul- 
Dec 1983, Eielson AFB, AK; Jul-Dec 1982, 
Bergstrom AFB, TX. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1989, Scott AFB, IL; Oct-Dec 
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1981, Langley AFB, VA; Jan-Jun 1983, Kadena 
AB, Japan. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1987, Castle AFB, CA; Jan-Jun 
1988, Woomera, Australia. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1988, Lowry AFB, CO; Jul-Dec 
1988, K. |. Sawyer AFB, MI and Reese AFB, TX. 


CHR, Jan-Mar 1982, Hickam AFB, HI; Jan-Jun 
1982, Offutt AFB, NE and Homestead AFB, FL. 


AU/HC Talking Paper for Command Chaplains 
Conference, 29 Sep-3 Oct 1989, Homestead 
AFB, FL. 


CHR, Jan-Dec 1981, Tempelhof AB, Germany; 
Jul-Dec 1981, Spangdahlem AB, Germany; Oct- 
Dec 1981, Altus AFB, OK; Jul-Dec 1984, 
Andrews AFB, MD and Hill AFB, UT; Jan-Jun 
1983, Mather AFB, CA; Jan-Jun 1984, Dyess 
AFB, TX; Jan-Jun 1988, Ellsworth AFB, SD. 


CHR, Jul-Sep 1980, Makiminato Housing Area, 
Okinawa, Japan; Jan-Jun 1982, Andrews AFB, 
MD; Jul-Dec 1982, Ankara AS, Turkey; Jul-Sep 
1982, Wurtsmith AFB, MI; Jul-Dec 1987, 
Fairchild AFB, WA. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1981, Columbus AFB, MS; Jan- 
Jun 1985, Clark AB, Philippines; Jul-Dec 1985, 
Reese AFB, TX and Kirtland AFB, NM; Jul-Dec 
1988, K. |. Sawyer AFB, MI; Jul-Dec 1982, 
Barksdale AFB, LA; Jul-Dec 1987, McGuire 
AFB, NJ; Jan-Jun 1987, Hellenikon AB, Greece; 
Jan-Jun 1988, Travis AFB, CA. 


CHR, Jan-Dec 1982, Chanute AFB, IL; Oct-Dec 
1981, Fairchild AFB, WA; Jan-Jun 1984, Nellis 
AFB, NV; Jan-Jun 1987, Columbus AFB, MS. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1985, Lackland AFB, TX; Jan-Jun 
1987, Columbus AFB, MS; Plainsman, Ellsworth 
AFB, SD, 29 Apr 1983. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1984, Whiteman AFB, MO; Jan- 
Jun 1983, Norton AFB, CA. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1988 and Jan-Jun 1989, 
Spangdahlem AB, Germany. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1989, Maxwell AFB, AL. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1985, Castle AFB, CA; Jan-Jun 
1983, Scott AFB, IL; Jul-Dec 1988 and Jan-Jun 
1989, Ramstein AB, Germany. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1989, Davis Mothan AFB, AZ; 
Jan-Jun 1987, Clark AFB, Philippines; Jul-Dec 
1984 , Hill AFB, UT. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1983 and 1987, Pope AFB, NC; 
Jan-Jun 1987, Edwards AFB, CA. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1982, Lackland AFB, TX; Jan-Jun 
1984, Sheppard AFB, TX; Jan-Jun 1989, 
Chanute AFB, IL. 
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CHR, Jul-Dec 1985, Lackland AFB, TX; Jan-Jun 
1983, Osan AB, Korea; Jul-Dec 1984, Mt. Home 
AFB, ID. 


See also John E. Groh, Air Force Chaplains, 
1971—1980, Air Force Chaplains, Volume IV 
(Washington, DC: Office, Chief of Air Force 
Chaplains, 1986), pp. 538-40. One of the 
reasons for the study of PACAF families was a 
tour of the command in November 1981 by a 
team from the Chief’s Office that included 
Chaplain James E. Townsend. Chaplain 
Townsend reported that despite excellent res- 
earch materials made available to chaplains, 
there was a serious lack of programming for 
family ministry and single parents, and little 
evidence of a total program for the total com- 
munity. Some chaplains in PACAF suggested 
that the research material from CONUS and 
USAFE was largely inapplicable in PACAF 
because of differing circumstances. The PACAF 
study later pointed out pertinent similarities and 
differences, and concluded that “there are more 
similarities than differences between Air Force 
families in PACAF, CONUS, and USAFE. PACAF 
represents more demographic uniqueness than 
family life uniqueness” (p. 10). See also HOCC, 
Jul-Dec 1981. 


Interview, Ch, Lt Col, John E. Groh with Ch, Maj 
Gen, John A. Collins, Chief of Chaplains, 25 Jul 
1984. 


HOCC, Jul-Dec 1981; TAC/HC Talking Paper on 
Lakenheath Family Task Force Demonstration 
Manual and AFFAM Family Support Centers, 
Command Chaplains Conference, 12-16 Apr 
1982, Randolph AFB, TX. 


Summary of Proceedings, Professional Division 
Conference, Maxwell AFB, AL, 8-11 Jan 1985; 
HOCC, Jan-Jun 1983 and Jan-Jun 1986; Chap- 
laincy Update, Aug/Sep 1984; CHR, Jan-Jun 
1984 and Jan-Jun 1989, USAF Chaplain Service 
Resource Board. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1988, Hill AFB, UT; Jul-Dec 1987, 
Davis-Monthan AFB, AZ; Jul-Dec 1988, Cannon 
AFB, NM. 

HOCC, Jan-Jun 1987 and Jan-Jun 1989; letter, 
Ch, Col, David M. Grosse, Chief, USAF Chaplain 
Service Resource Board, to all chaplains, 11 
Aug 1989. 

CHR, Jul-Dec 1984, Maxwell AFB, AL. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1984 and Jul-Dec 1985, 
Vandenberg AFB, CA. 


CHR, Jul-Sep 1981, Dyess AFB, TX. 
CHR, Jul-Dec 1982, Laughlin AFB, TX. 


Chaplain Interchange, Fall 1982: “Solo Flight” in 
USAF Chaplain Resource Board Files, 1982. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1989, Kelly AFB, TX. 
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See Groh, Air Force Chaplains, p. 585. 


CHR, Oct-Dec 1982, K. |. Sawyer AFB, MI; Jan- 
Jun 1983, Altus AFB, OK; Jul-Dec 1983, Eielson 
AFB, AK; Jul-Dec 1984, Beale AFB, CA; Jan-Jun 
1987, McGuire AFB, NJ and Bitburg AB, 
Germany. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1984, McClellan AFB, CA; Jul- 
Dec 1988, Lackland AFB, TX. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1983 and Jul-Dec 1984, Rhein- 
Main AB, Germany; Jan-Jun 1983, San Vito AS, 
Italy; Jul-Dec 1984, Hill AFB, UT. 


Letter, 3TFW/CC to 3CSG/CC, Letter of Appre- 
ciation, undated [1982]; CHR, Jul-Dec 1982, 
1984, 1985, 1987, Lackland AFB, TX; Jul-Dec 
1984, Clark AB, Philippines, Sheppard AFB, TX 
and Kalkar AS, Germany; Jul-Dec 1985, 
Laughlin AFB, TX and Chanute AFB, IL. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1984, Offutt AFB, NE. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1987, Jan-Jun and Jul-Dec 1988, 
Keesler AFB, MS. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1983, Kunsan AB, Korea; Jul-Dec 
1980, Hickam AFB, HI; Jan-Mar 1981, Yokota 
AB, Japan; The Fish Net, Kunsan AB, Korea, 
Lent 1984. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1982 and Jan-Jun 1983, Scott 
AFB, IL; Jul-Dec 1982, Travis AFB, CA; 
Chaplaincy Update, Spring 1985. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1983, Jul-Dec 1984, Jul-Dec 
1987, Lowry AFB, CO; letter, Ch, Col, John J. 
Flattery to Ch, Col, Paul F. Richart, CPD/HCX, 
Maxwell AFB, AL, 6 Mar 1987. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1989, Hurlburt Field, FL, 
Charleston AFB, SC, and Chanute AFB, IL; Jan- 
Jun 1983, Columbus AFB, MS; Jan-Jun 1987, 
Dyess AFB, TX; Jul-Dec 1988, Homestead AFB, 
FL; Jul-Dec 1987, Bitburg AB, Germany; Jul- 
Dec 1984, Sheppard AFB, TX. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1987 and Jan-Jun 1988, 
Holloman AFB, NM; Jul-Dec 1985, Tinker AFB, 
OK; Jul-Dec 1984, Hill AFB, UT; Jul-Dec 1988, 
George AFB, CA, RAF Upper Heyford, UK and 
Spangdahlem AB, Germany; Oct-Dec 1981, 
Beale AFB, CA. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1984, Sheppard AFB, TX; Jan- 
Jun 1987, George AFB, CA and Spangdahlem 
AB, Germany; Jul-Sep 1982, Pope AFB, NC. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1988, Lackland AFB, TX and 
Goodfellow AFB, TX; Jan-Jun 1989 et a/., Lowry 
AFB, CO; Jan-Jun 1985, Castle AFB, CA; Apr- 
Jun 1981, Clark AB, Philippines; Jul-Dec 1984, 
Nellis AFB, NV. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1987, Wurtsmith AFB, MI. 
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CHR, Jan-Jun 1989, Travis AFB, CA; Jul-Dec 
1982, Bergstrom AFB, TX; Jan-Jun 1983, 
Andrews AFB, MD. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1984, Clark AB, Philippines; Apr- 
Jun 1984, Sembach AB, Germany. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1983, Kalkar AS, Germany; Jan- 
Jun 1984, Hill AFB, UT. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1987, Davis-Monthan AFB, AZ. 
CHR, Jan-Jun 1983, Dover AFB, DE. 


See, for example, Eugene D. Genovese, Roll, 
Jordan Roll; The World the Slaves Made (New 
York: Pantheon Books, 1972). 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1984, Whiteman AFB, MO; Jan- 
Jun 1989, Lackland AFB, TX. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1987, Edwards AFB, CA and 
Wright-Patterson AFB, OH; Jan-Mar 1981, Yoko- 
ta AB, Japan; Jan-Jun 1989, Hickam AFB, HI. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1988, Lackland AFB, TX and 
Homestead AFB, FL. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1982, Nellis AFB, NV; Jan-Jun 
1984, Dover AFB, DE; Jan-Jun 1987, Tinker 
AFB, OK. 


Chaplain Division Staff Meeting Minutes, 
Lackland AFB, TX, 26 Apr 1984. 


Desert Airman, Davis-Monthan AFB, AZ, May 5, 
1988. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1987, Hurlburt Field, FL and Clark 
AB, Philippines; Jan-Jun and Jul-Dec 1988, 
Davis-Monthan AFB, AZ; Jan-Jun 1989, Lack- 
land AFB, TX. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1981, Beale AFB, CA; Jan-Mar 
1982, Loring AFB, ME; Apr-Jun 1982, Holloman 
AFB, NM; Jul-Dec 1988, Keesler AFB, MS; Jan- 
Jun 1987, Bolling AFB, DC. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1988, Osan AB, Korea and 
Lackland AFB, TX; Jul-Dec 1983, Dover AFB, 
DE; Jul-Dec 1987, Peterson AFB, CO and RAF 
Upper Heyford, UK. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1982, Robins AFB, GA; Jul-Dec 
1987, Keesler AFB, MS. 


Air Force Report to the 98th Congress, Fiscal 
Year 1984, p. 51. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1985, Randolph AFB, TX; Jan-Jun 
1987, Lowry AFB, CO. The shift at Lowry 
occurred in student ministry (e.g., students 
usher cadres, chaplains in dormitory offices), 
parish councils and worship committees, and 
participation in worship, educational and retreat 
opportunities. 


HOCC, Jul-Dec 1980; Summary of Chief’s 
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Planning Conference, Patuxent NAS, 8-11 Sep 
1981. 


AFR 265-1, 18 Sep 1981, para. 14(b)(4)(b). 
HOCC, Jul-Dec 1981. 

CHR, Oct-Dec 1981, Bergstrom AFB, TX; 
Talking Paper on Ciarification of Change in AFR 
265-1, Command Chaplains Conference, 12-16 
Apr 1982, Randolph AFB, TX. 

HOCC, Jan-Jun 1982. 

HOCC, Jul-Dec 1982; Written Briefings for 
Corona Conference, October 1982, by Ch, Maj 
Gen, John A. Collins, Chief of Chaplains. 


Ch, Brig Gen, Stuart E. Barstad, Memorandum 


. for AF/CVA, Response to General Ryan 


SF 
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100. 


103 


102. 


regarding AFR 265-1, 24 Aug 1982; AFR 265-1, 
1 Jul 1986, Summary of Changes. See also 
HOCC, Jan-Jun 1983. 


Desert Airman, Davis-Monthan AFB, AZ, Jan 20, 
1984; CHR, Jul-Dec 1982, Charleston AFB, SC 
and McChord AFB, WA; Oct-Dec 1981, Davis- 
Monthan AFB, AZ. 


CHR, Oct-Dec 1981, Kadena AB, Japan. 


Talking Paper on AVE Presented by ATC/HC, 
Command Chaplains Conference, 29 Sep 1986, 
Homestead AFB, FL; ibid., 19-22 Apr 1988; 
ibid., 24-28 Oct 1988, Oxon Hill, MD. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1988 and 1989, Lackland AFB, 
TX; Jul-Dec 1984, Lowry AFB, CO; Jan-Jun 
1983 and 1984, Sheppard AFB, TX; Jan-Jun 
1984, Chanute AFB, IL and Goodfellow AFB, TX. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1981, Vance AFB, OK; Jan-Jun 
1983, Williams AFB, AZ; Jan-Jun 1987, Mather 
AFB, CA; Jan-Jun 1988, Laughlin AFB, TX. 


The Concise Oxford Dictionary of Quotations, 
2nd edition (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1981), p. 2. 


CHAPTER 19 


1: 


Chaplain Historical Report (hereafter cited CHR), 
Jan-Jun 1988, Altus AFB, OK. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1988, Norton AFB, CA. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1983 and Jul-Dec 1984, USAF 
Academy, CO. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1982, Robins AFB, GA; Jul-Dec 
1983, Hickam AFB, HI; Jan-Jun 1988, Holloman 
AFB, NM; Jul-Dec 1989, Malmstrom AFB, MT. 
CHR, Jul-Dec 1985, Charleston AFB, SC. 

CHR, Jan-Jun 1988, Little Rock AFB, AR. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1984, Ramstein AB, Germany; 
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Jul-Dec 1987, Keesler AFB, MS; Jul-Dec 1989, 
Izmir, Turkey. 


CHR, Jul-Sep 1982, Fairchild AFB, WA; Jul-Dec 
1981, Langley AFB, VA; Jul-Dec 1985, Mountain 
Home AFB, ID. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1985, Keesler AFB, MS and 
Travis AFB, CA; Jan-Jun 1988, Wright-Patterson 
AFB, OH; Jul-Sep 1982, Carswell AFB, TX. See 
also Chapter 15. 


Discussion Paper presented at USAFE 
ISC/CCSA Conference, 4-7 Nov 1985, Ramstein 
AB, Germany. In the paper the USAFE 
Command Chaplain provided the following 
guidance regarding Gospel services. (1) Relig- 
ious worship services designed to meet the 
specific needs of an ethnic/cultural community 
on an Air Force installation are part of the total 
base religious program. As such, the ISC is 
responsible for directing such services in 
accordance with current AFR 265-1 and 176-18. 
(2) The ISC is encouraged to develop and 
display an awareness of, and sensitivity to, the 
religious needs of ethnic/cultural communities 
on base. (3) The ISC is encouraged to respond 
to the expressed need for a “gospel” service 
with the ministry of an assigned active duty or 
auxiliary chaplain. (4) The ISC must ensure the 
proper ecclesiastical endorsement of auxiliary 
chaplains and lay leaders. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1983, Beale AFB, CA; Jul-Dec © 
1985, Andersen AFB, Guam; Jul-Dec 1982, 
Scott AFB, IL; Jan-Jun 1987, Wurtsmith AFB, 
Ml; Jan-Jun 1989, Ramstein AB, Germany. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1987, Geilenkirchen AB, 
Netherlands; Jul-Dec 1984, Beale AFB, CA; Jan- 
Jun 1987, Osan AB, Korea. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1988, RAF Fairford, UK; Jul-Dec 
1987, Wright-Patterson AFB, OH; Jan-Jun 1987, 
Osan AB, Korea and RAF Lakenheath, UK; Jan- 
Jun 1984, Davis-Monthan AFB, AZ. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1983, Travis AFB, CA and 
Sheppard AFB, TX; letter, Ch, Col, Paul F. 
McDonald, Lackland AFB, TX, to Ch, Lt Col, 
William J. Dendinger, USAF Chaplain Resource 
Board, Maxwell AFB, AL, 2 Nov 1983. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1984 and Jan-Jun 1988, Yokota 
AB, Japan; Jul-Dec 1987, Hill AFB, UT; Jul-Dec 
1985, Carswell AFB, TX; Jul-Dec 1988, George 
AFB, CA. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1987, Sheppard AFB, TX and 
Offutt AFB, NE. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1988, Malmstrom AFB, MT. 
CHR, Jul-Dec 1984, Hickam AFB, HI; Jul-Dec 
1987, Clark AB, Philippines, Misawa AB, Japan, 
and Hill AFB, UT. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1983 and Jul-Dec 1987, Nellis 
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ENDNOTES 


AFB, NV; Jul-Dec 1987, Iraklion AS, Greece. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1985, Keesler AFB, MS; Jul-Dec 


1984, Wright-Patterson AFB, OH; Jul-Dec 1983, 


Langley AFB, VA; Jul-Dec 1987, Geilenkirchen 
AB, Netherlands. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1983, Hickam AFB, HI; Jan-Jun 


1987, Ellsworth AFB, SD and Zweibruecken AB, 


Germany; Jan-Jun 1984, Davis-Monthan AFB, 
AZ. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1983, Hickam AFB, HI and 
Barksdale AFB, LA; Jan-Jun 1985, Misawa AB, 
Japan; Jan-Jun 1984, Langley AFB, VA and 
Zaragoza AB, Spain; Jul-Dec 1982, Tinker AFB, 
OK. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1984, Hickam AFB, HI; Jan-Jun 
1987, Clark AB, Philippines. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1985, Whiteman AFB, MO and 
Chanute AFB, IL; Jul-Sep 1982, Torrejon AB, 
Spain; Jan-Jun 1983, Laughlin AFB, TX; Jan- 
Jun 1987, Bolling AFB, DC. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1989, Clark AB, Philippines. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1985, Bitburg AB, Germany and 
Lajes AFB, Azores; Jan-Jun 1987, Edwards 
AFB, CA. 


Revision of USAF Chaplain Film Guide, USAF 
Chaplain Service Resource Board, Jan 1989. 
See Chapter 8 on the Resource Board. 


How To Order Chaplain Audiovisual Products, 
Procedures and Policy, USAF Chaplain 
Resource Board Audiovisual Branch, 23 Sep 
1988. 


History of the Office of the Chief of Chaplains 
(hereafter cited HOCC), Jan-Jun 1981; HQ 
USAF/HC Position Paper, The Defense 
Audiovisual Agency, Its Implications, undated 
[1981]. 


Memo for Chief/Deputy from Ch, Col, Morris J. 


Holtzclaw, HQ USAF/HCX, Clarification of Policy 


on Use of Chaplain Films by Chaplains from 
Separate Services, undated [1983]. 


Because several films and videos were brought 
into the library in the Eighties without purchase 
(e.g., “Messiah,” “Ministry of Air Force 
Chaplains,” “Space Age Ministry”), the total 
inventory of titles in 1988 was actually 477, with 
7,573 prints, versus Table 47. 


Much of the information on the Chaplain Film 
Library was secured from a historical report on 
the decade’s events prepared in 1989 by MSgt 
Steven A. Johnson, Chaplain Audiovisual 
Products Manager. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1983, USAF Chaplain Service 
Resource Board. 
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38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1985, Randolph AFB, TX; Jan-Jun 
1989, Ramstein AB, Germany; Jul-Dec 1982, 
Chanute AFB, IL; Jan-Jun 1989, Lackland AFB, 
1D.< 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1984, Hickam AFB, HI; Jul-Dec 
1985, RAF Bentwaters, UK; Jan-Jun 1984, 
Spangdahlem AB, Germany; Jan-Jun 1983, 
Elmendorf AFB, AK. 


After-Action Report, Proud Phantom Exercise, 
31 Oct 1980, TAC/HC; CHR, Jul-Dec 1985, RAF 
Feltwell, UK. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1983, Randolph AFB, TX. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1984, RAF Alconbury, UK; Jan- 
Jun 1988, Clark AB, Philippines; Jan-Jun 1983, 
Randolph AFB, TX; Oct-Dec 1981, Seymour 

Johnson AFB, NC; Jan-Jun 1987, Hill AFB, UT. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1982, Pope AFB, NC; Jul-Dec 
1983, Langley AFB, VA and Norton AFB, CA; 
Jan-Jun 1987, Tinker AFB, OK and Hessisch- 
Oldendorf AS, Germany; Jul-Dec 1988, RAF 
Alconbury, UK. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1981, Hickam AFB, HI; Jul-Dec 
1982, Aviano AB, Italy; Jul-Dec 1989, Clark AB, 
Philippines. 

CHR, Jul-Dec 1982, Lackland AFB, TX. 


Hill Top Times, Jan 27 and Mar 24, 1989. 
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ik 


Chaplaincy Update, Aug/Sep 1983; Address to 
Command Chaplains Conference by Ch, Col, 
Ronald A. Millian, 3 May 1983, Homestead AFB, 
ss 


Installation Inspection Report, Chaplain Services 
Management Inspection of Bases within TAC, 
1984, Langley AFB, VA. 


The Sunburst, Holloman AFB, NM, Mar 23, 
1984. 


Chaplain Historical Report (hereafter cited CHR), 
Jan-Jun 1989, Pope AFB, NC. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1987, Loring AFB, ME; Jul-Dec 
1984 and Jul-Dec 1985, Chanute AFB, IL. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1987, Osan AB, Korea; Jul-Dec 
1983, Bergstrom AFB, TX. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1987, Altus AFB, OK; Jan-Jun 
1989, Griffiss AFB, NY. 


Rollout Ceremony, First Production C-21A 
Learjet, Mar 13, 1984, Tucson, AZ; CHR, Jan- 
Jun 1982, Andrews AFB, MD; Jan-Jun 1987, F. 
E. Warren AFB, WY; Jul-Dec 1987, RAF Upper 
Heyford, UK. 


History of the Office of the Chief of Chaplains 
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VW 
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(hereafter cited HOCC), Jan-Jun and Jul-Dec 
1989; CHR, Jan-Jun 1989, AFLC/HC. 


Update, Jan/Feb 1990. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1985, Clark AB, Philippines; Jan- 
Jun 1984, Andersen AFB, Guam; Jan-Jun 1987 
and Oct-Dec 1981, Kunsan AB, Korea; Jan-Dec 
1981, lraklion AS, Greece; Jul-Dec 1987, F. E. 
Warren AFB, WY; Jan-Jun 1983, Keesler AFB, 
MS; Oct-Dec 1981, Malmstrom AFB, MT; Jan- 
Jun 1988, Thule AB, Greenland; /nterchange, 
Autumn 1981. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1988, Thule AB, Greenland and 
Suwon AB, Korea; Jul-Dec 1985, Incirlik, 
Turkey; Jan-Jun 1987, Whiteman AFB, MO. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1987, Osan AB, Korea; Jan-Jun 
1984, Izmir, Turkey; Jan-Jun 1989, Galena Apt, 
AK. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1985, Kunsan AB, Korea and 
Pirinclik, Turkey. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1989, Mt. Home AFB, ID. 
Update, Jan/Feb 1990. 


DOD Regulation 1304.19, Nov 22, 1988; AFR 
265-1, 4 Sep 1987, para. 4, 14(b)(9). 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1989, Hill AFB, UT. 


CHR, Apr-Jun 1982 and Jan-Jun 1983, Travis 
AFB, CA; Jul-Dec 1981 and Jan-Jun 1982, 
Hickam AFB, HI; Jan-Jun 1983 and Jul-Dec 
1985, Elmendorf AFB, AK. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1983 and Jan-Jun 1989, Scott 
AFB, IL; Jul-Sep 1981 and Apr-Jun 1982, Grand 
Forks AFB, ND; Jan-Jun 1986 and Jan-Jun 
1988, Spangdahlem AB, Germany. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1989, Sembach AB, Germany; 
Jan-Jun 1984, Grissom AFB, IN. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1984, RAF Greenham Common, 
UK; Jan-Jun 1987, Minot AFB, ND. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1989, Robins AFB, GA and 
Howard AFB, Panama; Jan-Jun 1987, 
Homestead AFB, FL; Jan-Jun 1984, Hahn AB, 
Germany; Jul-Dec 1987, Kadena AB, Japan; 
Jul-Dec 1984, Dyess AFB, TX. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1985, Loring AFB, ME; Jul-Sep 
1983, Plattsburgh AFB, NY; Jan-Jun 1984, 
Cannon AFB, NM and San Vito AS, Italy; Jul- 
Dec 1983, Whiteman AFB, MO; Jul-Dec 1987, 
Zaragoza AB, Spain; Jul-Dec 1984, Lowry AFB, 
CO. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1984, Little Rock AFB, AR. 
CHR, Jan-Jun 1989, Fairchild AFB, WA; Oct- 


Dec 1982, Beale AFB, CA; Jan-Jun 1984, 
Whiteman AFB, MO; Jan-Jun 1987, Bolling AFB, 
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31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 
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37. 


38. 


39. 


AO. 


41. 
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43. 
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DC; Jul-Dec 1988, Keesler AFB, MS. 
CHR, Jul-Dec 1989, Little Rock AFB, AR. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1988, Edwards AFB, CA; Jan-Jun 
1985 and Jan-Jun 1988, Misawa AB, Japan; 
Jan-Jun 1989, Pope AFB, NC. 


CHR, Oct-Dec 1981, Dyess AFB, TX; Jan-Jun 
1987, Robins AFB, GA, Charleston AFB, SC and 
Plattsburgh AFB, NY; Jan-Jun 1983, Sheppard 
AFB, TX; Jan-Jun 1982 and Jan-Jun 1983, 
Travis AFB, CA; Jul-Dec 1984, Barksdale AFB, 
LA; Jul-Dec 1983, Hickam AFB, HI; Jul-Dec 
1985, Castle AFB, CA. 


CHR, Jan-Dec 1981, Spangdahlem AB, 
Germany; Jul-Dec 1983, Ellsworth AFB, SD; Jul- 
Dec 1984, Fairchild AFB, WA and Lowry AFB, 
CO; Jan-Jun 1984, Malmstrom AFB, MT, Castle 
AFB, CA and Tinker AFB, OK; Jan-Jun 1989, 
Pope AFB, NC. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1989, Hickam AFB, HI; Jul-Dec 
1985, Reese AFB, TX; Apr-Jun 1982, Carswell 
AFB, TX. 


Air Force Regulation 265-1, The Chaplain 
Service, 4 Sep 1987, para. 20(g)(3) and 20(h). 


HOCC, Jan-Jun 1985. 


HOCC, Jul-Dec 1980; CHR, Jul-Dec 1985, RAF 
Bentwaters, UK; Jul-Dec 1986, Hickam AFB, HI; 
Jul-Dec 1987, Kadena AB, Japan and Kunsan 
AB, Korea. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1982, Scott AFB, IL. 


CHR, Jan-Jun and Jul-Dec 1984, Pope AFB, 
NC. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1985, F. E. Warren AFB, WY; Jul- 
Dec 1988, Grand Forks AFB, ND. 


Electronic message, HQ USAF/HC to AIG 9342 
and 9343, Hurricane Hugo Disaster Relief, 
251600Z September 1989; electronic message, 
HQ USAF/HCB to HQ MAC/HC, Designated 
Offerings for Hugo Disaster Relief, 271600Z 
September 1989; electronic message, HQ 
USAF/HCB to AIG 9342 and 9343, Santa Cruz 
Earthquake Disaster Relief, 191600Z October 
1989. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1989, Shaw AFB, SC and Tyndall 
AFB, FL. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1989, Pope AFB, NC. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1989, MacDill AFB, FL, Homestead 
AFB, FL, AFLC/HC, and Scott AFB, IL. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1989, Travis AFB, CA. 
CHR, Jul-Dec 1983, Jul-Dec 1984, Jan-Jun 


1985, Jan-Jun and Jul-Dec 1987, Jul-Dec 1988, 
and Jan-Jun 1989, Osan AB, Korea. 
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CHR, Jan-Jun 1983, Taegu AB, Korea; Jan-Jun 
1989, Kwang Ju AB, Korea. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1989, Ankara, Turkey; Jul-Dec 
1984 and Jul-Dec 1985, Pirinclik AS, Turkey; 
Jul-Dec 1985, Decimomannu AB, Italy; Jan-Jun 
1989, Torrejon AB, Spain. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1984, Clark AB, Philippines: Jan- 
Jun 1984, Kwang Ju AB, Korea; Jan-Jun 1983, 
Taegu AB, Korea. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1987, Osan AB, Korea; Jan-Jun 
1984, Taegu AB, Korea. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1983, Jul-Dec 1984, Jul-Dec 
1986, Jul-Dec 1987, Jan-Jun 1988, Clark AB, 
Philippines. 


CHR, Jan-Jun 1987, Thule AB, Greenland and 
Bitourg AB, Germany; Jul-Dec 1988, Spangdahlem 
AB, Germany; Jan-Jun 1988 and Jan-Jun 1989, 
Comiso AS, Italy; Jul-Dec 1989, Hessisch- 
Oldendorf AS, Germany. 


HOCC, Jan-Jun 1987; CHR, Jan-Jun 1987, 
George AFB, CA. The Chief’s Office issued 
slightly revised guidelines for these funds in 
April 1989. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1982 and 1983, Charleston AFB, 
SC: 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1989, Elmendorf AFB, AK. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1987, Griffiss AFB, NY and 
Peterson AFB, CO; Jul-Dec 1984, Nellis AFB, 
NV; Jul-Dec 1982, Wright-Patterson AFB, OH; 
Jul-Dec 1985, Chanute AFB, IL; Jul-Dec 1989, 
Moody AFB, GA. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1988, Jul-Dec 1985 and Jul-Dec 
1989, King Salmon Airport, AK; Jul-Dec 1988, 
Elmendorf AFB, AK; Jul-Dec 1983 and Jul-Dec 
1987, Eielson AFB, AK. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1985, Thule AB, Greenland. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1985, Pope AFB, NC; Jul-Dec 
1983, Charleston AFB, SC; Jan-Jun 1987, 
England AFB, LA. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1984, Lowry AFB, CO; Jan-Jun 
1989, Norton AFB, CA; Jan-Jun 1983 and Jan- 
Jun 1984, Andrews AFB, MD; Jan-Jun and Jul- 
Dec 1987, Hickam AFB, HI; Jan-Jun 1988, 
Wright-Patterson AFB, OH; Jul-Dec 1988, 
Vance AFB, OK. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1984, Lowry AFB, CO; Oct-Dec 
1981, Pope AFB, NC; Jul-Dec 1989, Elmendorf 
AFB, AK; Jan-Jun 1989, England AFB, LA; Jul- 
Dec 1985, Chanute AFB, IL; Jan-Jun 1983, 
Tinker AFB, OK. 


CHR, Jul-Dec 1987, Jan-Jun and Jul-Dec 1988, 
Jan-Jun 1989, Davis-Monthan AFB, AZ; Jul-Dec 
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